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INTRODUCTION. 


F the courteous 1eader will take the tréable to pass in 1eview the 
1eco1ds of events in Europe since 1866 and 1807, he will discover that 
in those yeais the Old World was enteiing upon a season of tenuble storm, 
inteispe1sed, it 1» true, with occasional calins, but storm quickly recurrent, 
violent, and sweeping 1n its result) Erfepe had appuaiently settled down , 
after the wars of 1854-55, and of 1859, to unmterrupted enjoyment of the 
rest which the “ party of oxde1,” in all the Continental countries, had m- 
sisted upon inaugulating afte: 1848 
The era of confeiences aud expositions seemed almost to indicate 
the relinquishment of the vld pohcy of plundei, partition, and political 
fram bling cular enemies protested their futur @fernity of friendship; 
empues tal of founding themselves’ upon mall nations smiled 
in the fancied security; and the “balance of pewer” was still believed 
in even by so clever a man as M. Thiers. 
But suddenly the*face of the European world was changed. The great 
®evement of untfication—the sublime work of this last half,of the nine- 
h contury—was begun im eargeat. Out of the asads of Byndenburg 
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supreme influence in the Germanic -State., Sadowa was fought, the 
balance of power was almost a forgotten illusion, the policy of compen- 
sation so long talked of was scattered to the winds, the military strength 
of Fiance was broken; the Englivh in their msular fortress trembled lent 
their own peculiar position might he changed; the Ge1man Empero1 was 
crowned m Versailles; the kingdom of Italy took back its rightful hertage 
of Rome , the temporal power way bioken; the Republic and it» attendant 
reforms were declared in France and Spain; and the Powers of the Noth 
uppeared no longer shadowy, but gigantic and imposing teal foum,, 
aserting with emphasis and might their future supremacy. England, 
with her vast domain scattered through the seas, seemed happily fice 
from the entanglements of politics upon the Contment, and found consola- 
tion in the dovelopment of her so-called Imperial policy, waiting an eaily 
opportunity of asserting her equality with these new masters of the 
European situation. The geat storm of the war of 1870-71, in which 
the French empire and the last vestiges of monarchy m France disappeared , 
the triumphs and the exactions of the Germans; the swift uprising to im- 
portance of the Italians, —— were things which upset all European calculations. 
The forward movement for the divwion mto large States — movement so 
long checked by consummate statesmen,— had begun in earnest, and was 
to be carried on with but tnflmg mte1uption hencefoiward. Then came 
the enormous cataclysm of the Commune, —the final and terrible effort of 
Socialism on the soil of France, afte: winch the gaunt spectre took up he1 
northward march, soon to te111fy the Germans, flushed with thei victories, 
and the Russians busy with their ambitions plans for conquest in Europe 
and Asia. .\fter this there was a lull, soon succeeded by another storin, — 
the great convulsion out of which were born new kingdoms, new nations 
in South-Eastern Europe, and then it was that England, seemg her oppos- 
tunity, — perhaps using it with hesitation and too feebly, yet seeing amd 
seizing it, —maitamed the place which she might have lost.* The ashes 
of national feelmg in the scattered States in the South-East, which had 
£0 long been tributary to the Tmk, were fanned into flames. The work 
of revolt was quick and hardy. The sympathy of England was keen, far- 
reaching, strong. There was a race between Russia and Great Britain for 
mastery and prestige, in the Balkan peninsuf¥. The revolution in ,the 
Herzegovina and in Bosnia, the successful war indPervia, the exposure of 


the outragés in Bulgaria, were follow8a by The quick devge}t'of a powerful 
Russo-Tinrkish war of 7h was begun ; 
stern Question, which ‘ _bgen xo long 
be logked at, taken to now and 
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agayn, and relegated to the co ble* ebecurity where it ought to 
belbng, was thenceforth a vital, ui portant factor m Eu uk politics. 
The hand of England was yrised to prevent tho ep ag ph of the 


dbnquering Russians ; Constantinople saved from the in i both 
fore who wished to invade ifa and hw Wo ho desired to wea ms ee ‘d 
that its fate must soon be sealed*, ~ ye in, so long p te, rose to a 


principality ; ; Roumania and Scrvia Npocame: ¢, kingdoms , a ella, almo-t a 


‘ Russian province. Greece sprang to arias, and took Thessaly from the Wurks. 


The Emperois of the North already hintedat di alliance, with the my¥erious 
empite, whoxe name means the Empire of tho East“ “Aushia Infeliz,” — 
one day, perhaps, to he * Fortunate Auatiia and t the Latin States, alarmed, 


, disgusted, and amazed, felt constramed to spend their energy upon internal 
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reforms and improverhents Beaconsfield had shown a bold front at the 
Berhn Congress, but he pussed away, and the er denfeatfior of Gladstone 
left but little fear in the minds of the rulers of tHe North that their prestige 
would be wrested from them hy any of those alliances once 10 easily made 
and so easily broken. 

Tho changes thus achieved in a few short yeais: the unification of two 
great scts of States m Italy and Germany $ 1eduction to the gecond plan, as 
the theatiical architects say, of Fiance and Austgia, the in douht of 
the exnct status of England in rélation to general Europesn affairs; the 
menace conveyed to the small European.Stater like Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and others, which had lopg fancied themsclves secure , the up- 
niging of uew States, and the rolonseyfrom bagbrrous despotism of all South- 
Exstérn Eu poon to be seamog with ahrodga lind: of rail, and by the 
opening up ee vast resources to exercise new “jnflnedes on European com- 
metce ; the secure and patient progross of Grenf Britaity towards those’ 10- 
forms whieh to-day even the higtbst i in yank of her privileged classes admit 
as necessary and just, —theso, with théir attendant weight ef romantic, 
pitturesque, and pathetso ooqurfences, have filled full with theimanderful 
and jp thgilling a period of half a generationgsome épi from which the 
author has @mbodié#l in WF hamble book. Far, withou special assumption 
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of humitity, 1t would 111 become him to assume any other motive, mn present, 
ing the following pages, than that of reviewing, here amply, there cursorly,— 
now with the confidence born ut personal knowledge, now with the hesita- 
tion which accompanies heaisay,—this splendid succession of events, large 
and httle, from 1867 to the present time. 

The author must not be accused of lack of thoroughness 1f he has omitted 
mention of many things of consequence. Has aim has been neither to make 
a nsto1y nor 2 record, but hghtly 1n .emembrance to wander through that 
* Europe in Storm and Calm” which he had the opportunity to know, hoping 
that the untiavelled reader may find momentary pleasure and instruction in 
his pages. 

So he, without fui the parley, invites the reade: to witness with him the 
downfall of the Second Fieneh Empire; the pageants of the gicat Exposi- 
tion; to louk in at a sove1eign’s palace or an Empiess's boudoir, assist at a 
diplomatic intiigue or the pioduction of a famous ope1a-bouffe ; to be a guest 
at a 1oyal wedding o1 a bull-fight , get under fire at a barmcade; “do” a 
revolution , follow the tiaach of contending armies and be incarcerated as a 
spy . see the declaration of a Republic and the execution of a noted criminal ; 
be besieged and besiege: ; help at the coronation of an Emperor and at’ the 
fhght of an Empiess, go through fiom beginning to end the greatest and 
most sangialy insurrection of modern times; peep 1n on busy England,— 
on it sports, its industries, 1ts polities ; see a Passion Play fhe mobbed at an 
Thish National Land League meeting , go down acioss the fields and through 
the defiles of Balgaiia to the Balkans, talk of the Sultan and the Empeior 
of Austria, see Bismarck at home ang, abroad, on horseback and in his 
study , eat 1oasted mutton 1 an insurgent camp with knives which havé but 
lately served tu kill Turks; and, finally, to take a hasty glance at the great 
colonial game on which ali European Powers have entered.an ghe last few 
yeas a 

It 1» m pursuit of this colonial game, in obedience to thig keen passion | 
jor the acquisition of ontlets, that the Old World bids fair to encounter new 
ptorms, new pel turbation’ of the political atmosphere, more terrible than 
any recited im this volume. The conflicting interests of the great na 
which have undert&ken éhe task of crviljszation in Africa and in eae 
Asia, have nevel g4 close}#'imperil led fhe pease of all Europe ap at th 

ent wntng It i’alw. ay¢'dangerous to prophpag, but Jooking back the 
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results of the international conflicts in Europe since 1866-67, and tracing 
downward from that pesiod until now the sturdy progress made in Emope 
toward concentiution mto large States, by the absorption of all the smalle1 
ones, who shall dare to say that uf anothe: general Emopean wa follows 
upon the collison between great European nations m then Afiican and 
Aciatic fields of action, the result may not be the still farther 1efornuug of 
the map of Europe, in obedience to the mysterious and silent operation of 
that law which decrees that wealth and the sources of wealth go mv atiably 
to the strong? - ‘ 

If the reader finds here ait there too much of storm, let him tuin to the 
pages in which is 1eflected some little of that seremty and repose for which 
European society 1s so much to be envied. If he wil] have 1t that the verdict 
on ceitain men who stood ligh, and dazzled @kjle they stood, 1» too severe. 
let hun reflect that the author but expresses the opmmion Which has come to 
be that of the majority in Euope, for there 18 no doubt that, in the 
future, European inajorities will be demociatie, non-Impenial. progicssive . 
and it cannot be denied that, as in Vienna a new and beautilul capital has 
been built like a xing round an ancient, black, and giimy town, so, »ping- 
ing up all round European tindition and formula me the hght and bight 
edifices of modern instatutious If Europe fights so much, she does not hght 
in vain. Gach period ef stoim and thunde: makes the sky clearer. thie 
spectacié on tndfferizon more impiessive, more beautilul 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


N this volume the author has endeavoied to embody the results of a 
lengthy tem of special correspondence in Europe, dung which tame 
he has contubuted letteis and articles upon the political and general sit- 
uation. Dumng a large part of the epoch covered by the narzative in 
tlis volume, the author enjoyed exceptional opportunities for observing 
the conduct of affaiusy in the va1ious Emopean counties of wluch he has 
ventured to treat, aud has endeavuied impartially and faithfully to de- 
sciibe events which a1e among the most important of the century. 

In the task of this poztrayal he has been aided by the talent and 
skill of M. Fehx Regamey, a distinguished Pazisian illustrator, who has 
coutributed more than one huudied o1iginal sketches to the woik; and 
to the pencil of Mr J Wells Champney, well known 1m the aitistic 
world 

It would be impossible in the limits of a single volume to describe, 
even 1n the simplest fashion, all the gieat events which have taken place 
im Europe from 1867 to the present tame. The author has contented 
himself with embodying in his narrative those with which he was most 
fanuliar, and he trusts that the public will acquit him of any attempt 
to be eithe: profound or sensational He has tried to tell a simple story 
which may afford pleasure and profit to the general reader. 
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EUROPE IN STORM AND CALM. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


The Voleamc Shimme: — Pars in 1867.—The Second Empue at the Meight of xts Glory —The 
“Ciownng of the Edrice”—The Festival of Pewe — Tho “Prophecy of Cvil ” — Napoleon 
wceives Distinguished Guests —Attemptcd Assasanation of Alexander the Second —The Sultan 
m Pais.— The Luvcmbomg Pani —The Ihdden Foices at Wok 


HE tiravelle: who climbs to the sum- 
mit of Vesuvius on a day when the 
great volcano 18 apparently at perfect 
1est, and at a period when no manifesta- 
tions of its wiath a1e expected, will ob- 
serve, a3 he looks down into the vast 
bowl of the crater, the delicate shimmer 
caused hy nsing heat The transparent 
air is tremulous, and although the scene 
upon which the visite: gazes fiom this 
strange mountain i» one of exquisite 
beanty and tranquillity, he cannotiestiain 
the teeling of foreboding. as he thinks 
of the tremo1 in the atmosphere It 1s 
the pei petual menace of the hidden forces, 
1eady to break forth, oveiturming all the 
banuieis interposed between themselves 
and hbeity , and, in the mad 1ush of their 
escape, likely to taansform the smiling 
landscapes, historic villages, and teem- 
lng cities, ito a chaos not unlike the 
primal one 
In Paris, in 1867, the Second Empire 
had reached the height of its glory and 
renown. From all corners of the world, 
from the most bnilhant Onental capitals, 
from northern cities, fiom Asia and from 
America, the chiefs of State and the 
celebiities of the moment came to the 


Queen city to offer their tmbute of praise 
and admiration, and to jom in the cele- 
biation of a festival of peace To the cas- 
ual observer the beautifal French capital 
in this yea: of splendor: and gayety at fiist 
seemed to offer a perfect example of the 
wise results of sound admunistiation and 
willing devotion ta the arts of peace, 
but, in looking attentively, day by day, 
upon the scene, it was easy to discover — 
It was impossible in fact not to see — 
the menacmg volcanic shimmer, which 
indicated a coming outbreak of forces tuo 
long repressed, too certain to break forth 
in wild disaster. 

The Second Empire in Fiance had 
passed into a proverb. It was nolonger 
the fashion to speak of its creation as 
a cume. The passionate pages of 
Kinglake, the stinging denunciations of 
Hugo, were almost considered as partisan 
and ungenerous The French people 
were condemned, as the punishment for 
their culpable supmeness, day hy day to 
hear 1¢ said of themselves that they were 
unfit for self-government, and that the 
Empue had been for them an unmixed 
blessing It impresses one now, halt a 
generation after these last biillant 
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moments of the Second Empne, cu1i- 
ously, to remember that fiom the Umted 
States came a great pait of the moral 
suppoit accoided to Napoleon IIT 
not only did he succeed in grouping 
about lim potentates, who, fifteen veals 
before, had considered him the most 
wietched of purvenus, not only did he 
invite to his Cout, and instal in 
his palace of the Turleries, the Czar 
of all the Russias, and the Sultan of 
Turkey, but he wooed from the ad- 
muing hosoms of the fau Republi- 
cans of the West a homage which they 
would neve: haye paid to a parvenu at 
home 

At this paiticular time the Repub- 
licans in France were half inclined to 
lower their bucklers for a while, and to 
pause in their attacks upon the govein- 
ment which they had so long detested, 
atrepolute as they were in presence of 
the numetous experiments and refoims 
so loudly announced by the Impenial 
agents The yea of the gieat ‘* Expo- 
sition” was ushered in with a wonder ful 
flomish of timmpets by the Impezial 
ministry. It was sud and printed, for 
the fust time since the coup @' Btat, that 
the hour fot a cessation of repressive 
measuies had anived, that the long 
period of personal government, rendered 
necessaty by the so-called anarchy of 
1848, had come to an end The 
‘“cqownng of the edifice,” as the 
pohtical jugon of the moment had if, 
was goon to take place If one could 
credit the assertions of all who were 
interested in the support of the Impenal 
dynasty in France, the one wish of the 
Emperor was to give with hbe.al hand 
a» much freedom to his loug-oppiessed 
people as they could conveniently digest 
He and his were to be the judges of the 
quantities of liberty to be dispensed, 
and they confidently invited the judg- 
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ment of Emope upon then wisdom in 
taking off »ome few of the screws 

Each foieign State vied with the other 
in its endeavois to be agreeable and 
flattermg to the Empue <A Parisian 
was perhaps pa:donable at this tame for 
his supposition that Pans was the sun 
aiound which the socicty of the world 
revolved Paiw fashions, Pais comic 
music, and Paaisian biie-d-brac, were 
famous thioughout Europe, and had 
made then way into the _ remotest 
regions of Asia, Afiica, and Amezica 
It is true, that when one turned to the 
sohere:r domains of literatme and high 
ait, 1¢ was found that the Fiench Empue 
had foste:ed the production of little on 
nothing within them The gieat saitists 
were not to be found at the Comt 
They were voluntary or involuntary 
exies The theatic had become so 
fiurvolous that 1t was the scandal of 
Europe, and among the few painters of 
emimence who basked in the Impezial 
sunshine wele many who did not hesi- 
tate to satuize, nm the most bitte: man- 
net, the »égume under which they lived 
The social corruption had 1eached such 
a height that 1t could he paralleled 
only by the cozuption which wa» no 
longe: concealed im politics Pais was 
filled with a thiong of adventureis, or 
newly enriched people, aiistocratic in 
income, though not in bieeding They 
came from cyery where, and at the first 
whiff of smoke of the war in 1870 they 
disappeared hke demons in a pantomime 
Few of them have ieturzned They 
seemed to belong to the especial epoch 
which closed with the fall of the Empire , 
to have had then day as certain flies 
have theirs, and at its close to have 
finished then existence 

However various might have been the 
judgments passed upon the Empue and 
the Emperor, there was no vanance of 
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opinion as to the Exposition It was 
a grand festival of ait and industiy, 
upon which the Impeiial party had spent 
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1t had really lost by the coup @ Etat, und 
16 kept up this policy faithfully until it 
was no longer of any se1\1Cce 
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much time and labo. The Empue 
thoroughly understood the science of 
diversions It began by giving the 
pablic splendid shows, mulitary reviews, 
and the glitter of foreign expeditions, 
hoping to divert its attention fiom what 


The Exposition of 1867 wa» imagined 
purely as a divergion In 1865 the 
Empire had already begun to decline 
The formidable Repubhcan Oppovition 
grouped against it as long ago as 1857 
had at last become extremely powerful, 
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and in 1864 and 1865 was decidedly 
aggressive This opposition was led by 
politicians of the experience and impor- 
tance of Thici», Berzyer. Lanjuinais, 
Jules Fayre, Ernest Picaid, Jules Simon, 
Garnica-Pagés, and Pelletan. Gam- 
betta’s vorwe had not yet been heard 
outside the cafis of the Latin Quarte:, 
or the nuzow boundaiies of the court- 
ton) Emile Ollivier was a prominent 
figure in this opposition to the govern- 
ment and the myouty in the Chambe 
He, like one o: two other politicians 
who were Republican im name, lwtened 
to the specious promes of the Impei- 
alists, and allowed hunseli to be won 
over to thei cause of pretended liberal 
1cform = Napoleon had said that * the 
Empne was peace,” at the outset of hiv 
Impeual career, but he had until this 
year’> fist months heen contiadicting 
Inmself by maimtaining, against even 
the opmion of the more enlightened of 
his own patty, the shattered remnants 
of the French expedition m Mewico, and 
was daly cxpecting to hea news of the 
disaster which could no longei be a oided 
these The mmense and cordial wel- 
come accgided to the Exlubition when it 
opened, m the spring of 1867, was o 
velltable godsend to the Empne = It 
undoubtedly put back the clock of fate 
by many hours 

But the clock of fate was not to be 
stopped, nor yet crachcd o1 bioken = It 
went on with rmorpeless * tick,” and 1t 
Was With meate: voxation and 1estless- 
ness than he hid manifested at any 
previous time in his career that the 
Linperot began Ins lage and splendid 
penies of festivals IIe had been from 
his youth too acute an observer of polit- 
al indications not to have percened 
thit the position of Fiance in Europe 
hid gicatly changed It was the fash- 
on at liy Cout to deny thit the events 
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in Schleswig-Holstei, and the biisk and 
astounding campaign which culminated 
in the defeat of -\ustzin at Sadowa in 
1866, had one jot shaken Fiench pres- 
tige, but Napoleon ITI. knew better 
He was wise: than the people whom he 
had grouped a:ound lim = The mein- 
ce1e, the cotrupt, persisted in the 
theory that Fiance would only have 
to put forth an atom of he: ancient 
stiength to maintam he. histouc infla- 
ence and to reduce tu them pioper p1o- 
portions the newly aiisen pietensions of 
Piussia In the long veais of hw cap- 
tivity} the Empero: had made careful 
studies in social and political scence, 
aud he doubtless 1eahzed that the time 
had come for the unification of the ho- 
mogeneous peoples m the numeious 
States of Germany So, too, it 15 fur 
to suppose that he foresaw Italiw 
unification, and us both these wele, 
from the vselfish political stand-point. 
dangets and menaces to the greatnes> 
of Fiance, perhaps he dreamed of sud- 
denly checking them Be that ap it 
may, the Exposition pe1iod was giate- 
fully 1ecognized by all nations as a 
bicathing-ppace m a tune of storm 
upon which Europe had entered, and 
none wele more giateful in then 1ecog- 
nition than the Prussians, who had fully 
believed that Fiance would not submit 
quietly to the results of Sadowa 

So Emopeans and Amelicany alike 
forgot, or wilfully igno1ed, the volcanic 
shimmer, and united m the giand fes- 
tival of pleasure, feasting the senses, 
and most of all the attention, upon the 
wonders spread before them m the most 
beautiful capital of the Western Woild 
The Imperial commission which duected 
the Exhibition did 1ts work with shill and 
energy, and filled the Champ de Mais 
with a giand epitome of Euwopean 
mtezial progicss Jt was temaiked 
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that Ge:many had but little of an indus- 
t1111 character to show, and the spiightly 
chronmclers for the small journals of the 
boulevaid expended then wit upon the 
mammoth cannon which filled the Ger- 
man section of the Exhibition Palace, 
little 1ealizing that a few years afte:- 
wards similat cannon would frown upon 
Paris fiom the hills envuonimg her In 
oider and arrangement the Exhibition 
was pe1thaps supeiior to any of its 
successoly, not excepting the mammoth 
one held in Philadelphia in 1876 

The mte1 national craze was just beein- 
ning m 1867 The cuient of travel 
from America had already began, and 
Em opean prices had not yet assumed that 
vertiginous upwaid coutse which they 
have latterly taken and maintained 
The tians-Atlantic stianget, with hus 
new foitune, found Paris the paradixe 
of cheapness and luxsmy Rich Rus- 
612ns, lmnuMelable Germans of medium 
foitune, Taks and Austilans, Gieeks 
and Helnews, Scandinayians and .Angilo- 
Saxons, mghtly thionged the newly 
ornamented boulevards Such crowds 
have never been seen in Panis since 
In those days the electiic light was 
in its infancy, and few large cities 
had had the courage to make expeil- 
ments with it But Impensal Patis took 
it, used it generousl\, and perhaps 
hoped that the volcanic shinme: would 
be less perceptible beneath it» aitificial 
glare The pageants of the Exhibition 
were vely numelous, and some of them 
will be famous in history Pars was 
filled with crack tioops, well dulled, 
well dressed, proud of the duties con- 
stantly given them, and with then 
national vanity yet untarnished by any 
of those sad 1everses which they wete 
called to suffe: a httle later. The Im- 
pezial Court was at Compiégne, but 
Napoleon first recerved his royal guests 
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at the Tulemes As these guests al- 
11ved one by one, they were wcleomed 
with all the splendois befitting their 
exalted stations. The hbeial jomnals, 
which had mwdulged im simiste: prophe- 
cies that the parveau Empeior could not 
bring to his side the legitimate sove!- 
eigus of Emope, giacefully acknowl- 
edged then e2101, and joimed in the 
general enthusiasm Napoleon affected 
a slightly democratic demeanor, while 
caiefully maintainmg with relation to 
his guests all the etiquette to which they 
attached so much importance, and of 
which the Empiess Eugénie was always 
such a passionate devotee 

No doubt the visit of the Empcro 
Alexande: II of Russia would have m 
less dangerous times been prodactive of 
1 ceitain cuzient of opimion in Fiance 
favorable to the maintenance of the Em- 
pue there The spectacle of the Czai of 
all the Russias riding in the same cai- 
1iage with Napoleon III , and accepting 
his hospitality, was not without its weight. 
It seemed as rf the man who had so 
long been called an adventme: had at 
last emolled himself im the society to 
which he had always desued to belong 

Alexande: II of Russia had just en- 
tered upon his repressive policy in Poland 
when he made his visit to Paris, and he 
was perhaps a little surpiised, on aritv- 
Ing in the court-yaid of the Tuile1ies, to 
be saluted with a sonorous “Vue le 
Pologne, Monsiew: !” which came fiom 
the lips of that stanch republican Mon- 
sieut Floquet, who subsequently became 
one of the chief municipal authorities of 
the Fiench capital In Felnuary of 
1867 the Russian Empeio: had sup- 
pressed the Polish Couneil of Stite and 
had given the public insthuetion of the 
count1y into the hands of Rassian authon1- 
ties. This was pteliminary to the givat 
measure which he took in 1868, when by 
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an ukase he suppressed the Kingdom of 
Poland, and forbade Polish Jadies and 
gentlemen to wear then national cos- 
tumes Infinite piecautions were taken 
by the authonities of the French Empue 
against any attempts upon the lives of 
the visiting ,overagne, but the legions 
of police which swarmed in the city 
weie not sufiicient to protect the Czar 
Alexander from an attempted assassina- 
tion J chanced to be close to the Im- 
perial carriage when the fanatic Bere- 
zowski, on the day of the review of the 
9th of June in the Bois de Boulogne, fied 
a pistol at Alexandei’s head Theie was 
an immense press of people 1eturning 
fiom the 1eview, and much crowding and 
confusion wee caused by the sudden 
arrival of a gieat body of cavalry which 
Was inahing its way at a vigorous tiot out 
of the wood In common with thou- 
sands of others I was piessed forwaid 
to the mam avenee, along winch the Em- 
pero. of Russia was just returning I 
head 2 pistol shot, and then an im- 
mense ** Ah!” such as only a Latin 
crowd can utter, and next, much to my 
surprise, I saw the catnage filled with 
ugly-looking fellows m black clothes, who 
were doubtless the police agents, with 
which the crowds were plentifully intei- 
spersed 

Theie was no time dung the clos- 
ing days of the Second Empne when 
one could feel that im a miscellaneous 
assembly of a dozen peisons, unless 
it was by invitation in a piivate pat- 
Jo. theie would not be one ao: tno 
polwe «pies These spies were found 
everywhere They mfested the cafés 
They offered for sale opera-glasses and 
tiifling trinkets, and peered impe:tmently 
into travellers’ faces They assumed 
every conceivable disguise, and fre- 
quently made report on matters which 
were not of the shghtest consequence, 
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now and then sezously embairassing 
innocent strangers, whose notions of 
free speech were brought fiom a less 
exhausted atmosphere If two people 
began a discussion on the street the 
thud man who was sure to come up and 
listen was eithe: a sergent de ville, as the 
policemen weie called im those days, o1 
was a private detecti:e Any gioup of 
thiee, four, or five persons, standing to 
discuss and appeaiing to be deeply in- 
terested in conveisation im any street 
door-way of public building 01 1n a square, 
was immediately iequested to ‘* move 
on” Any refusal to obey would have 
been followed by arrest, and any offence 
against the Imperial notions of o1der 
was qualified as c1iminal 

The would-be assassin of the Eimpeio1 
of Russia was imsane with passion, o1 he 
would not have dieamed of attempting 
the life of a soveicign in a town s0 filled 
with private spies and police-officeis as 
Pais The Sultan of Tukey, Abdul 
Aziz, who afterwaids had so tragic an 
end, was highly giatificd at the mas- 
telly manne: in which he was su110unded 
by a net-work of spies from the moment 
of lis aitival to that of lis departare 
He was the most apprehensive, timid 
creature that I 1emembei ever to have 
seen in public On one oceasion he was 
taken thiough the principal streets 1n one 
of the gieat gala carriages of the time of 
Louis XIV , and his cunmage was sui- 
1ounded 1n the Rue Rovale by a crowd 
wiich was quite ciazy with cutlosity 
The Sultan sat coweiig ina coine: of 
this antique vehicle, sweltermg in his 
hea,y European uniform, loaded down 
with gold gnd silver decorations, and 
looking very much more like a ciiminal 
who had been detected than like the de- 
fende: of the faithful and the successor 
of Soliman the Magnificent 

Among the guests of note who came 
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to Paris in this gala year weie two elderly 
gentlemen of sober mien, who attracted 
mote attention than the Czai o1 the Sul- 
‘tan, and whose visit was of more vital 
, Significance than that of the ahoye-men- 
tioucd potentatcs These two person- 
ages were King William of Piussia, and 
Bismarck, who had left beland lim in 
Paus years ago, when he had been sti- 
tioned there as a diplomat, the reputation 
of a Inilhant wit and 1 cymeal and gen- 
erally successful wne-puller The Pat- 
sian rabble made fun of the shining 
he linet and the white coat which Bismarck 
wore when he mounted his steed to 
attend the 1eview at Longchamps, and 
many plensantiics were indulged in at 
the expense of the venerable Prussian 
hing = But the intelligent and culti ated 
Classes wee careful to make no joker 
about the Piussians, and mnproved to 
the utmost then opportunities of cul- 
tivating, pleasant elation» sith them 
Napoleon and Ins followers had an 
unbounded confidence in then alnhty 
to ariange matters They fancied that, 
with the prestige of the Fust Empire he- 
lund it, the Second could manage to 
ovelawe aggression, even though 1¢ might 
not possens the force suddenly to repel 
tt = Kmg William and Iismack were 
carefully entertamed at Compitgne, and 
listened with feigned uf not with real in- 
terest to the many political combinations 
elthe: propused to them, ot hinted at in 
then presence The Prussians would 
certainly have heen exacting had they 
not approved of the policy of the Im- 
pertal party in France, for it was feeble 
enough duectly to serve then imterests 
* Fi uice,”” says M Sunon, * a9 a neces- 
buy consequence of the prodigious in- 
cre ise of power in Prassia consequent on 
he victory at Sidowa, stepped down 
fiom the fust 1ank into the second 
Napoleon had made a fatal e1101 1 at- 
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tempting to observe the policy set forth 
in the speech in which he abindoned 
Austria to he: fate He said, ‘ With 
tegard to Germany mj intention 1s 
henceforth to observe a policy of neu- 
tiality which, without Inndeting us now 
and then fiom expressing ow sympathies 
Ol Ou2 Legicts, leaves us strangers to ques- 
tions in which ou interests aie not di- 
1cctly engaged ’”? M Thicts pointed out, 
mn 1866, the dange: of this mdifference 
which the Empne desued to manifest 
He said that it was to be fenied that 
Germany would piofit by it Benedett, 
the ambassado: to Beilin, who after waids 
became so noto1ious, at the time of the 
declaration of wa in 1870, wiote to his 
goveinment that in 1866 the simple 
manifestation of Fiench sympathies 
would have completely checked the prog- 
105s Of Bismaich and enabled Austiia 
to escape the humiliation wlich she was 
called on to suffer shortly afterwards 
M Sunon and many other mopaitial 
writers on the Impezml policy express 
then opinion that Napoleon III allowed 
Prussia (o aggiandize herself because he 
hoped to be paidin hind THe had am- 
bitious notions as to Rhemsh piovinces 
and to Belgium wiuch weie never des- 
lined to he realized 

The ludden forces in the volcanic 
bosom gave one ominous 1umble in 1867 
The Empue had just been obliged to 
announce the disastious end of the Mex- 
1can expedition It did not care to 
cuter into a struggle with the United 
states, which at that moment had upon 
the Mexican fiontie: an aimy lage 
enough to cope with any force that 
Fiance could muste: In presence of 
the Mexican failue, and unde pres- 
psuie of the keen criticisms which the 
duectors of French policy 1ecerved for 
the danger in which they had left Max- 
milian, Napoleon III looked desperately 
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about him for some new project likely 
to be populaz, and was led, almost be- 
foie he knew it, into imminent danger 
of war with flushed and \ictonous Ge- 
many Iie had agam begun his cam- 
paign in favor of the annexation of 
Belgium, and was secietly woiking it 
out before the carly summer of 1867. 
It was, I tancy, during the visit of the 
numelous soveleigns that he at last got 
full hght on the question of a 1ectifica- 
tion of Fiench frontiers along the Rhine 

He found that this was impopsible im a 
pacific manner, and so he began negotia- 
tions with the King of Holland, who 
wa the Giand Duke of the Duchy of 
Luxemhouig, to obtaim f1um him for a 
fixed piice the cession ot that duchy 

This was »peedily nowed abroad, and 
cicated the most intense excitement in 
Geimany. especially in Prussia = There 
was a veritable alaim thioughout France 
and Geimany For twenty days it 
seemed as if the year of peace festivals 
might be inteuupted by a long and 
bloody war = To-day it seems impossible 
that the French Empue should not have 
learned, fiom the manner im which it yas 
treated by Germany on that occasion, It» 
own weakuess, and the poor opinion 
that it. antagonpts had of 1t But so 
much pais had been taken to prevent 
anything like fice discussions m the 
Chambeis that the truth did not come to 
the surface, and the public ws imfoimed 
by the Minister: of Public Affuus that 
the King of Holland, as Giand Duke of 
Luxembourg, and not the Imperial gov- 
ernment of Fiance, had raed the Lux- 
embourg question, and that the Duchy 
would not be ceded to France, because 
of condition» which seemed unlikely to 
be fulfilled As a clever Fiench wiiter 
has said, the public learned, fiom the 
leating of debates on the question in 
foreign parhaments, that the French 
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nation was not to have a wai with Ger- 
many simpl) because 1 was not to get 
the Luxembourg Duchy When this hope 
vanished m smoke Napoleon iff must 
have been convinced that be would get 
nothing 10 exchange fu1 his avstention 
fiom interference witn Prussia iw cary- 
ing out her elabotuce scheme 101 ner 
aggiandizement uf anited Geimany 
When the Luxembourg excitement had 
died away, and the news of Maxunil- 
lan’s execution at Queretaro had ar 
1ived, the Impezial party did not make 
any new professions of a desue to accoid 
hberties to the people But the 1.ound 
of festivities went on The Exposition 
was like a great inteinational city whee 
all that was brightest and most beautiful 
from fifty different counties met daily 
There were Fiench, and Anglo-Saxon, 
and Dutch, and Viennese, and Noith 
German, and Spameh, and Danish, and 
Swedish and Russian restamants, and 
English hairs There were paths filled 
with imitations of Onental paluces, 
Chinese pavihons, Turkish bazaais, and, 
in ruthe: incongruous juxtaposition Du- 
valian hieweries There were nol’ 
galleries of the history of labu:, une 
cullections of wo1ks of art, a grand ex- 
Inbit of machiney and of mutetials 
suitable for application to the liberal 
arts , and there was a gieat park divided 
into fou quarters, the French and Bcl- 
pian, Geiman, English, and Oriental 
Here wero German and Scandinavian 
houses, Russian cabins, and C'ossack 
tents, Greek churches and Turkish 
mosques, Indian pagodas and Siamese 
palaces, and building» filled with models 
of everything from the Roman cita- 
combs to the sanitary collections of 
the Amezican envil war = By mght, in 
the soft summe: climate of nuithetn 
Fiance, a visit to the Exhilntion wa» 
hke a tip to faity-land The musi of 
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Strauss and Gungl filled the an There 
was everything wiich could chaim the 
eve, and the vitor who journeyed 
someward along the silent streets of 
the capital late at mght after a prome- 
nade though the Exhibition found 1t 
difficult to persuade himself that he was 
aving unde: a despotic government, 
and one which the people of the country 
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wele anxious to throw off He forgot, 
amid the valed enchantments of Pazis, 
in contemplating the vast municipal um- 
provements, i reading the announce- 
ments of the opening of new paik» and 
gardens, and the schemes for an im- 
proved condition of the working-class, 
— he forgot the volcanic shimme: 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Imperial Comt at Compegne —An Historie City —Luximy and Splendo: — Napoleon III's 
Coutship —Ihe Countess of Montyo —Whst an Impeusl Tuntng-Paty (‘ost.——Aping the 
Fust Emmre — The Imperial Famil, — Parvenas and Piinces —‘Lhe Promamamie of the Seton 
at Compiegne —How the Guests were Received — The Impenil Theatae —What the Prople 
Paid fo. —Piince Napoleon —Princess Clothildc 


N this splendid year, Compiégne, as 
well as Patls, was at the height of 
its magnificence Compiégne might al- 
most have been called n second Fiench 
capital, for from the early days of the 
Second Empire it had been the favouite 
resort of the adroit and }iilhant Empress, 
and it was there that many of the events 
most 1mpoitant in the history of the Em- 
pne had then ougin The jetty and 
inteiesting old town, on the hoideis of 
the noble wood, had fot many centuries 
been a favouite resoit for French sov- 
ereigns The local histoilans even say 
that 1t won the affection of Clovis, but, 
without going back 50 far as this ancient 
sovereign. we find m French histo1y 
plenty of 1omance, tragedy, and comedy 
connected with Compitgue The valor 
of the mmhabitants of the town decided 
the victory of Bovines, which 1s one of 
the most glorious in Fiench annals The 
‘* Maiden’s Towei,” a part of the ruin of 
the Poite du Vieux Pont, commemorates 
the heroic maid of Orléans, who was 
taken nea: that place, m Compiégne, on 
the 24th of May, 1430 There 1s an mn- 
sciiption, scarcely complimentary to the 
English, on this doo1, and im it occuts 
the famous hne so often quoted by Fiench 
editors when they have found the policy 
of France antagonized by England, — 


‘Tous ceux-la d’Albion n'ont fmt le bien 
jamais ” 


Joan of Arc was taken by an archet 
of Picaids, disatmed and carried to the 
head-quaiteis of Magny, where she was 
hterally sold at auction. She was at 
last bought by John of Luxembourg, 
who sold hei to the English fo. 10,000 
livies (frances) cash, and a pension of 
800 livres Compitgne is also fall of 
memoues of La Vallidie, Madame De 
Monteppan, and Louis the Well-Beloved, 
who had 2 nest fo. ns famous Pompa- 
dom in the shades of the pak The 
petit chiienu av it was called, where the 
Pompadou: hved, was demolished at the 
time of the gieat revolution 

Napoleon I was very fond of Com- 
piégne, and in the freshness of his devo- 
tion to Maia Louisa constructed there 
the famous ‘ Cradle,” copied from that 
of the park at Schoenbiunn In Lous 
Philippe’s day the Court occasionally 
had its seasons of gayety at Compiégne, 
and eviews wele held theie, at which 
the young pimeces, who had been 50 
prominent in the conquest of Algeria, 
mspected the troops It w said that 
Louis Philippe used to dive out to the 
reviews in @ huge cariyall with a four- 
in-hand, which he was very fond of man- 
aging At his side was the hoy who 
18 to-day the Comte De Pa1is, and some- 
times the Queen and the young Duchess 
de Montpensie: accompanied him = The 
old King used to diive down the line of 
troops, saluted by chee:s The last of 
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these 1eviews at Compitgne way held m 
1847 Nothing ws mote picturesque 
than the multitude of tent», of booths, 
of meichants and mountebanks, which 
eprang up under the hills of the forest, 
on the day» preceding the reviews, and 
to which the Putisians flocked by hun- 
dieds of thousands Fo: a short time 
atte: the Revolution of 1848 the forest 
was opened to the public, and the giocer, 
the butche:, and the candlestich-maker, 
popped then guns at the royal stags and 
the scuddimg hares, which had hereto- 
foie been prey for the gun» of the no- 
bility lone 

The chase in Fiance has always been 
an alstocratu amusement The middle 
class seems to have but small hiking for 
it, and a» the workmg-people have nev- 
e1 been allowed tu keep weapons of their 
own, they have natmally acquned but 
sinall shill mm shooting. It wa» but a 
hittle tume after the coup THrat that 
Napoleon TIT made Ins appearance at 
Comprgne, and began to give lnmting- 
patties there, which were soon noted 
thioughout Europe tor then magnificence, 
for the excellence of the banquets, and 
the torch-light féfes connected with them, 
and for the great numbers of beantitul 
ladies who were gathered at the newly 
establihed .omt Malle Eugeme de 
Montyo, who was soon to hecome the 
Emmess of the French, had been very 
plomient in the olganization ot the fes- 
tivities at the Elysé Palace m Pans, 
and society soon 1emaiked that she was 
the leading spit at Compitgne The 
fnsé hunting-sear‘n under the Empue 
monght Mdile de Montijo and he: moth- 
er very often before the French public 
The young beauty scandalized the chate- 
laines of the neighborhood by gallopmg 
about with the Emperor at all bows of 
the day and evening, but no one umag- 
ined that she was likely to become the 
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legitimate leader ot Fiench society This 
lady, who played such an :mpoitané part 
in the career of Napoleon III , was, ac- 
cording to the Imperialist autho1:ties, de- 
scended fiom two noble familics of Spain 
and England Her father, the Count of 
Montyv, claimed a long descent fiom 
Spanish noblemen, who wee celehiated 
in the wars and politics of then native 
land, and among them the Count of 
Teba, who gut his nobility at the end of 
the fifteenth century fiom Feidinand and 
Isabella, for the bravery which he dis- 
played before Gianada = The mother of 
Mdlle de Montijo was a descend int of 
a Scotch family, dirven out of Scotland 
at the fall of the Stuarts, and was the 
danghte: of an Englwh business-man 
named Fitz-Patiick, who was long But 
ish Consul m Spain, and who secins to 
have laid but little ptress upon an aisto- 
cratic lineage 

The Countess of Montijo and her 
daughter were well known in London, 
Madiid, aud Berlin, where they made 
long sojounns before they appeared in 
Fiance, where the favorite 1esidence 
was Fontainebleau The heauty of the 
daughter was so 1ematkable that im 
1850 and 1851 she was the observed of 
all observes at the fetes of the Elysée 
At Compitgne she conducted herself 
with gicat piudence in the midst of a 
coirupt Couit, where she was s5u1- 
1ounded with all kinds of jealousy and 
envy, and, when the Empero: came to 
declaie his passion, she 1efered him 
with much dignity and sweetness to her 
mother, who she feared would never 
consent to the union because of the ex- 
alted station of the sttor, and because 
she felt that he ought to make a more 
bnilhant alliance with some one of the 
noble families of Emope The gossips, 
since the fall of the Empne, say that the 
Emperon’s declaiation was brought on 
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by a somewhat comical incident They 
relate that 1ctui ning fiom the chase one 
evening with Mdlle de Montijo, the Em- 
pero: vented to present himself at the 
door of he: private 100m and to linger 
there for a moment, whereupon he was 
diiven out without ceremony, and, the 
story adds, with one or two vigolous 
blows fiom a rziding-whip This, it was 
said, confirmed his alheady decided 
opinion as to the unumpeachable virtue 
of the young countess, and it was not 
long befoie he talked of matiage He 
wiote a letter to the mothe: of the 
adored one, and the good larly, after 
having shown thig precious ducument to 
all he: intimate friends, allowed herself 
to be convinced, and the engagement 
was soon announced to the company 
gathered at Compiégne 

Theie war a gyeat outponing of 
scandal as soon as th» announcement 
was male The elde: Countess of 
Montyo had the dissatisf iction of see- 
ing her past 1eviewed without mercy, 
and the Legitimists and othe: factions of 
the monaichical opposition to the new 
Empeio: gave full vent to then spleen 
and them satue The Prince Napoleon 
was naturally very angry, as it put an 
end to the hopes that he had begun to 
cherish of bemg the legitimate succeys- 
sor of Napoleon III. Everywheie the 
coming maiage was alluded to as 
eccentiic, and so wise and careful a 
manas M Thiers even ventured to have 
his little yoke at the Emperor's expense 
He said ‘*The Empeio: has always 
seemed to me to be a clever man To- 
day I see that he has plenty of fore- 
sight, for by his matilage he 1s probably 
reserving for himself the :ank of a Span- 
ih Grandee” Tii httle pleasantry 
contained a delicate allusion to the mse- 
curity of the Empetot's position 

But Napoleon cared little for these 
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cynical 1emaihs He had some sup- 
porters like M Dupm, who said boldly 
that the Emperor had done perfectly 
light in engaging himself to matry a 
peison who pleased him, and “not allow- 
mg himself to be snatched up by some 
Geimau piincess with huge feet When 
Napoleon III got his council of ministers 
togethe: and announced hi projected 
maiage theie were numelous olbjeo; 
tions, politely but fizmly made , The 
Emperor met them all in the most per- 
emptory fashion, saying, ‘‘ Thee are no 
objections to be made, gentlemen, and 
no dwcussion 1s to be begun on this 
matter The mailiagé is decided upon, 
and Iam demded to canyit out ” There 
was 2 1pple of laughte: in the Euiuopean 
Comts when the Emperor said, 0 his 
speech nt the Tuilezies, in 1853, that the 
union he was about to contract was not 
exactly in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the old traditional policy, but 
that’ that was its special advantage 

* Fiance,” he said, ‘* had )y 1fs succes- 
sive 1evulutions separated itself fiom the 
1est of Emiope <A sensible goveinment 
ought to try to get it back into the cucle 
of the old monarchies , but that result, 
accolding to him, would be mote certainly 
biought about hy a frank and straightfo1- 
waid policy, by loyalty in transactions, 
than by 1oyal alliances, which cieated a 
false seuse of secwity, and substituted 
family for national interests ” 

This sounded very brave, and there 
was a httle swagge: in the following 
plhiase, which forced even Napoleon’s 
cuemics to admit that he at least had 
the courage of ns opikt'"sis *t When, 
standing 1m full view of ancient Emope, 
one 18 biought hy the force of a new 
punciple up to the height of the ancient 
dynasties, it 18 not by tiying to give 
additional age to one’s coat of aims, 
o. by seeking by entcipiise to get into 
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a family of kings, that one makes his 
position thare It 1s rathe: m always 
remembering one’s origin in pleselving 
one’s own chaacter, and wm taking 
frankly with regard to Europe the posi- 
tion of a prrvenu., which 18 a glorious 
title when one ainves at powe: by the 
fiee suffiage of a great people ” 

Aftex the nuptial ceremony, which took 
place with gieat pomp at the Cathedral 
of Notice Dame mn Pais, the Empeio. 
offered tu the Duchess de Vicence and 
the Duchess de Lespaite the mghest 
places in the household of the Empiess , 
but both these ladies refused to accept 
the honos This was only one of many 
mortifications which the Imperial couple 
had to puffer: for some months afte: theu 
union ‘The Duke de Bassano, who was 
destined to be the Empe1 or’s Court cham- 
betlain, at fist said that he would take 
good caie that his family had no office 
unde: the Empire But he was pievailed 
upon, and the Duchess de Bassano soon 
took nigh position among the ladies of 
the Empiess’s suite After a time the 
Emperor rallied 1ound lim some of the 
membeis of the old arstociacy It was 
not difficult fol lium to do this, for he 
had the power of making senato1s, and 
of accoiding to the membeis of the 
Senate sums of 15,000, 20,000, or 
30,000 fans, as he pleased Dukes, 
Pllnces, Counts. and maiquises flocked 
miound the “Impenal parvenu,” and 
natuially biought then wives and daugh- 
teis both to the Tuileries and to Com- 
piégue The Comte de Chambord felt 
It his duty to address, fiom his post of 
exile, a lette: to the Legitimist party, 
im which he administered a severe 1cbuke 
to those of hi» quondam adherents who 
had allowed themselves to be seduced 
by the biilhant promises of the Empire 
But tins letter did no good, for the sim- 
ple reason that the newspapeis were 
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ordered not to reproduce it, and so the 
public remained im ignorance of the 
Comte de Chambord’s potest 

The Empress seemed to have fo: her 
chief om the reestablishment of the 
rules of precedence and the Comt cos- 
tumes winch had prevailed in the reign 
of Maze Antomette at Versailles Its 
even told of her that the Emperoi and 
some of his more sezious followers had a 
sevcie stiuggle with her on the occasion 
of a grand fancy ball, which was given 
at the Tuileties, to prevent her from 
appealing a» a 1esuscitated Mae An- 
tomette She flatte:ed herself that she 
resembled that unfortunate soveteign, 
and was neve: weary of talking of her 

Without any desire at this late day to 
c1iticise the society of Compiégne or the 
Empne, it 1s difficult to overlook the 
fact that the company was decidedly 
mixed A iecent wiite: says on this 
subject ‘* At the advent of the Empire 
all the noted parlors were closed, and 
politics, as in oui day, sowed discord 
and disunion everywhere, so that good 
society, whether pez force or of its 
choice, y1elded place to a new monde, or 
a kind of international demi-monde, 
which had flocked togethe: fiom the 
four corneis of Euiope to be merry at 
the Impeial Comt The new society, 
born of the Empire, was indeed most 
strange In it were found maichion- 
esses, who were journalists, Italian 
plincesses, who had been singers at 
Alcazais , and, from all counties, great 
ladies with regard to whose matiages 
there was something ueguia:.” 

It was the fashion at the close of the 
Empue to say that the Empress was 
responsible for a great pait of the somal 
demoralization, but this was unjust 
She made vigoious efforts at times to 
puige the Coumt of the disreputable 
personages who hung upon its onut- 
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skuts, and she was now and then suc- after the opening of the first season at 
cessful Compiégne that an Empue was a costly 
The French nation discovered shortly luxury It would be difficult fo: Repub- 
heans to understand the absolute 
liberty which the Empeio: had 
of bestowmg money upon his 
favorites, and the license with 
which he lavished the national 
funds pon the amusements of. 
the Comt §$ Marshal Magnan, 
who had taken a vigorous part in 
the coup Etat, was made giana 
“tt — veneuw?, ox the Imperial Master of 





—- gh “ ~ * - the Hounds, with an annual salaiy 

fa ae ges, of 100,000 fiangs. This was more 
L-.. - 1 aa 2 money than Louis XIV gave to 
. : ae ao Rohan for the same service Na- 
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poleon treated Ins favorites with great 
hberality, and this Maishal Magnan, be- 
sides his office at Compicgne, had 40,000 
francs a» gene: al-in-chief of the army of 
Paris, 10,000 francs a» a matphal of 
France , 30.900 francs as senator, and 
6,000 francs a» the perquisites of his 
position in the Legion of Honor Count 
Edga: Ney, who was also a grand officer 
in the Impe1al chase, r1ecerved 40,000 
francs yearly, and autistociatic gentle- 
men whose only labors duiing the year 
consisted m keeping the packs of hounds 
well furnished, m buymg hoises im 
England o:1 in Hunga1y, were paid 
20,000, 15,000, o: 12,000 francs 

Neaily all these gentlemen were also 
officers in the army, and received sala- 
ries of from 12,000 to 40,000 francs for 
military service Napoleon gave them 
horses and caiziages, free lodgings in all 
the Imperial palaces, and, m fact, so 
heaped honois and splendoi» upon them 
that they would have been base ingrates 
if they had not fully espoused his cause 

The officers of sport were supposed to 
pass three months of the year at Ram- 
bouullet, three months at St German, 
three months at Fontainebleau, and 
three months at Compitgne, in wiluch 
place they were entitled to lodgings in 
the crown buildings, to fixing, lighting, 
waslung, ete The grand ceneur even 
had a mansion specially rented for him 
in Pais, and the expense of this was 
paid by the people. 

The Empress spent long mornings in 
designing and adopting costumes for the 
chase JBottle-green had been the livery 
adopted by the Imperial Court of Napo- 
leon I ; and so bottle-green was adopted 
by the Imperial Court of Napoleon III 
But there were among others magnificent 
costumes rich with red velvet stiped 
with gold. Everything was regulated in 
the most careful manner. The Emperor 
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and Empresa wore white feathers in their 
hats, and no one else at Court was al- 
lowed to do so. A special Kind of hunt- 
ing-hat was specified for certam days, 
and no fieqnente: of the Court would 
have dued in the smallest detail to vent- 
ule upon originality, as he o1 she would 
have iminediately incurred the Emp1ess’s 
displeasure It was considered a great 
favor to be authorized to wear a hunting- 
costume without being 2a member of the 
hunt or of the Empero1’s household The 
chief officers of the ciown, the Comt 
chamberlain, the master of horse, the 
giand mastet: of ceremonies, the picfects 
of the police, the special giooms of the 
Empeio1 and Empress, and the ladies 
of the palace and the ladies of the clnef 
dignitaries, were all enrolled in this m 15- 
culinec and femmme hunting-regiment, 
and he o1 she who was not a good 11der 
had but little chance at Comt All this 
people, m the midst of them sports and 
fantastic plomenader m the leafy ave- 
nues of the forest, almost forgot tht 
there was such a city as Paris o1 a gieat 
nation of thuty-seven or thnty-cight 
mulhons of sti1ving and sutfermg work- 
eis) =| The Emperor had taken possession 
of Fiance as lis particular piize, and 
caicd us little for the will of the people 
as for the duection of the wind 

But, although he che1shed a supreme 
disdain foi the public will and fo: public 
c1iticism, he was extizemely attentive to 
the 1emarks of foreign Courts, and con- 
stantly made cndeavois to attract to 
Compiégne some iepresentatives of Eu- 
ropean 1o0yalty and austocracy. The 
King of Holland, who was a great ad- 
muecr of the Empress, was one of the 
fiist sovereigns to come to Compidgne, 
and great was the rejoicing when hg ap- 
peaied Afterwaids there were numer- 
ous important visits of sovereigns, and 
among the most noted were those of Vic- 
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tor Emanuel of Italy, the Empero: of 
Austria, the Empero: of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, and Prince Bismarck in 1867, 
and the King of Portugal. 

It was perhaps at the close of the 
Crimean war that the Compitgnes, as 
they were called, were most biulhant 
Enormous sums of money were spent at 
that time upon the hunting-paities, and 
Lord Stratfo.d Canning, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and othe: noted Englishmen, were 
quite dazzled, although accustomed to 
luxury at home, by the Impezial displays 
Itis said that when Loid Palmerston 
visited Compi¢gne, the daily expenses at 
the Court were 45,000 francs The Piin- 
cess de Mettermch, the imteresting and 
ouiginal wife of the Austiian ambass‘wdot, 
was 1ntimately associated with all the f‘tes 
and shows of the Impeual Court She, 
hke the Empiess, was foreign to Fiench 
manners, but she had what the Fieuch 
call the daable au corps, and she was im- 
mensely popular among the jenncsse 
dor ée, who moved 1n the uppei cucles of 
society Although the conduct of the 
Empress was never for an instant citi- 
eisxed during her whole reign, she was 
frequently called upon to witness te111- 
ble scandals at Cout 

Compiégne was the fashion The 
Empero: and Empress aitived theie on 
All-Saints-day and lefé on the evening 
before the opening of the Chambers in 
Pais When the Comt arrived, a hat- 
tahon of infantry of the guards came 
also, and there was music in the cleai- 
ings in the foiest, and all the villas in 
the neighboihood weie filled with mech 
foreigners On the day of the Empe- 
10r’s al1ival no one dined at the palace 
with him except the officers of his house- 
hold, who welie, as the phrase went, 
*‘on duty,” and the ladies who belonged 
. S% the tramofthe Empiess The undei- 
prefect, the mayor, and all the officers 
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of the gamison, went out to meet the 
Emperor when he artived at the railway 
station, and the mspectors of fo1esta, 
the game-keepers, and the hunded 
smaller officials, came to pay their te- 
spects in the evening. ; 

On the next day the guests began ta 
arrive. It was the custom of the Court 
to have five se1ies of invited guests, 
numbering about nincty in each series. 
Peisons of distinction in literature, or 
science, or politics, on receiving an 
invitation to Cuompiégne, understood 
that they were invited for fom days, 
without counting the day of anval or 
that of departure The special honor 
was to be myited on the 15th of No- 
vember, because that was St Eugcnie’s- 
day, and the Empress’s fite On that 
occasion the1e was a comedy given by 
amateuts, followed by a giand ball, at 
which all the Cout society, and every- 
body, of course, hiought costly offe1ings 
of flowers The pimeipal functionazies 
of the town and the depaitment, with 
then families, we1e invited to dinner, 
and the officers of the garrison came in 
a gioup to offer the Empress a maguifi- 
cent bouquet 

The Impeial family was quite numer- 
ous, and when the Emperor arved at 
Compiégne a goodly numbe: of the 
members of Ins family came with him. 
There was the young and pretty Princess 
Anna Murat, ber brother Prince Joa- 
chim , the Piincess Mathilde, who had at 
filet pouted when she had heard of the 
matriage, but who finally mew reconciled 
to 16 and was later on a very affectionate 
fiiend of the Empress, and the little 
Piince Impeiial King Jerome and the 
plince, his son, came 1uely to Com- 
piégne They could not endure the 
Empress, who liked them not, and who 
did not conceal he: dislike, and who, 
afte: the :athe: dubious exploits of Prince 


Napoleon in the Ciimea, made so much 
Yun of him that he cheished a mortal 
hatred forher The Empero: was peil- 
*Ainally besieged by needy members of 
his fenly, — ncedy because of then es- 
aggelated wants, aud many a good sto1y 
1s told of the manne1 in which he evaded 
undue ex.ctions op the part of his rela- 
fives Qn one occasion Pimce Napo- 
leon ashed fot such an enoimous sum 
that the Empeior refused 1t point-blank, 
sajing that a» he had already given him 
& capital of 2 500,000 frances a year he 
could do nothing more for him = The 
Prince giew furious, and indulged in 
some vely stiong language, fimshing by 
the remark, ** There w nothing of the 
Empeio1 about you ”— ** Oh, yes, there 
is.” answered Napoleon ILI without 
moving a muscle of his countenance, 
“there 15 ns family” This story got 
abroad, and was the delight of Pai» for 
many days 

Prince Napoleon wa» long deeply at- 
tached to Rachel, the noted actiess 
Then itimacy was quite public, as the 
Pimce made no mystery of any of his 
liaions = In 1853 a ceitain pimce, who 
very likely was not friendly to the Em- 
press, scent one of his caiziages, which 
was exactly like those used by the Im- 
peiial pair, to Rachel, that she might go 
to Longechamps in 1t ~=She accepted thir 
delicate attention, and the public, recog- 
nizing the Imperial hvery, took Rachel 
for the Empiess and hailed her with 
cheeis and obsequious bows When she 
got home the actress said, ‘‘ It 1s very 
disagreeable to be taken fo: the Empress ” 
This pleased Prince Napoleon so much 
that he could not help iepeating it as 
some slight revenge for the many occa- 
sions upon which the Empress had 1en- 
dered him ndicalous. 

After this ttle incident a decree was 
published, announcing that the Grand 
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Marshal of the palace alone had the 1ight 
to put his servants in the Impeuial livery 
The public called this the ‘* Rachel 
Decree ” All the ceremonies of the Im- 
peuial Comt were 1egulated in the most 
punctilious fashion Yet a certain frec- 
dom of manne: always betrayed the fact 
that the Emperor and Empress had led 
adventurous liye» and had not been accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere of courts, dui- 
ing the eaily pait of then careers When 
the beautitul and accomplished Princess 
Clothilde came, as the wife of Prmce 
Napoleon, to Compitgne, the Empress 
Eugémie undertook to give he: some slight 
advice as to he: cies» and manners But 
the Princess quietly remarked, ‘You 
furget, Madan, that I was 607 n at Court,” 
which caused a coolness between the 
ladies» foi some time 

The amusements offered the guests in- 
vited to Compiégne were ivanably the 
pame On the day of the azval thee 
Ws a giand dinner, a charade, little 
games, anda “Shop” The next day, 
afte: hieakfast, there was hunting either 
in the reserve park o1 1n the pheasantly 
The Empe1o1 was very fond of shooting- 
matches, to which only ten o1 twelve 
guests were adinitted to the honor of 
paitaking this pleasuie with hm These 
must be either sovereigns or foreign 
princes staying at the palace, princes of 
the blood, ambassadors, marshals of 
Fiance, and the ministers, and two o1 
tlnee officers of the chase. The guests 
who were of small consequence went 
hunting 1n the forest under the guidance 
of a general guard, o1 shot at buds with 
the ladies on the lawn The Empress 
was very fond of archery, and had a fas- 
cinating train of beauties who could draw 
the bow with skill In the evening after 
the grand hunting-match there was uso- 
ally a play in the palace theatre. 
companies of the subsidized theatres of 
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Paris were expected to perform at least 
once during the season at Compiégne be- 
fore the Emperor and Empress It is a 
string commentary on the taste of the 
Impenal Court that the Pala» Royal 
Company was the most popula: of all 
Neither the Emper or nor the Emp1e%» were 
fond of music. The theatzical 1epiesen- 
tations cost from 20,000 to £0,000 francs 
each Theartistsof the Théjtre Francais 
were the only ones who were allowed to 
go and salute the Emperor and Empiess 
and indulge in a few moments’ conve1sa- 
tion with them after the play 

The luxury of the Impeuial theatre 
was quite 1emaikable The Impeuial 
box contained one hundied and fifty 
seats, and on each side of if was a gal- 
lery, 30 called, in which the most heau- 
tiful women of the Court took the 
places At nine o'clock precisely, on 
the evenmg of the play, the cliet 
chambeilam came into the loge in 
Cowt costume, with 1apier at side, 
and announced in a loud voice, ** The 
Empeior'’’ Then every one alose 
The Emperor: and Empress came 1n, 
bowing to uight and left and sat down 
in then gieat gilded chaus, with a little 
army of chambeilam» and domestics 
behind them On a gala night this 
theatre furnished a complete epitome of 
society unde: the Empue There meght 
be seen mm sumptuous tovlettes the Count- 
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ens de Persigny, the Countess Walewaka, 
the beautiful Countess Le Hon, thé-yoang 
Duchess de Morny, the Duchem de 
Bassano, and Madame iouyn de Lhuysa, 
Madame de Sauley, and the Marchioness 
Aguado, then, in the second 1unk, the 
joyous ladies who were the especial fa- 
vouites of the Empress, — the Countess 
de Pouitalés, the Maichionesses de Gal 
hiffet, de Cadore, de Villa Manna, and 
a host of beautiful foreign ladies, Amer- 
ican, Itahan, Spanish, German, and 
English 

On these occasions the fodette de bal 
was ulgorously exacted fiom all the 
ladies No Duchess of sixty was ex- 
empted by the Empress fiom the 1gid 
1ule which zequned her to bare hei 
shoulders It 1s said that one day the 
Empress’s careful gaze detected an old 
lady who had violated the 1ule, and who 
had hidden heiself a» well as she could 
in the last 10w of seats in the loges 
The chambeilain was immediately sent 
to orde: the lady at once to leave the 
hall 

On certain occasions the Cout was 
invited to some aristociatic chitteau in 
the neighborhood Dung the day 
there was a hunting expedition, the cere- 
mony of the cvrée, or the feeding of 
the hounds by toich-lhght m the court- 
yard, and afte:wards, in the pailois, a 
gieat ball 
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CHAPTER THREE. 


What wis the Second Empne ?—Tlow was 1t Cicated >— Tho Perymy of the Prince President — The 
Plebrate — The Massacies of Decembe: — Gencral Changainie: and lus Fidelity to his Coun- 
tis — Lhe Protest of the Deputics —Stiuggle of the Cituzens —Tho Reign of Terio: — The 
Impeial Iagle —A Period of Absolute Rep: ession 


E have seen the Second Empire at 
the height of its glory, its creator 
and maste: smiounded by biilliant pag- 
eants, visited by neighboring monarchs, 
entertaining the nations at a giand fes- 
taval of peace and industi\, and maugu- 
rating in the same jycaz a democratic and 
liberal policy To the casual observer 
this might have seemed a fitting culmi- 
nation to a just and honvurable career 
But, while everything on the surface was 
fair to see, 16 was unpossible to deny the 
presence of internal convulsions, which 
seemed likely to bring speedy disrup- 
tion and ium upon the Impe1al party, 
if not upon the nation which 1t governed 
What was the cause of the powerful 
opposition to the Empire which had 
grown up since 1865° Why was it that 
the leading liberals of the countiy, who 
were natuially anxious at all cost to 
mamtam public order and to prevent the 
advent to powe1 of the aggressive Social- 
ists and Communists, — why was it that 
they did not 1ally to the support of this 
Empue, which professed its willingness 
to give the countiy ample liberty, just as 
fast as it could demonstiate its fitness to 
possess 1¢? A sufficient answer to these 
questions may be found in a buef recital 
of the ongin of the Sceond Linpne , and 
this a(aume of one of the most 1emarka- 
ble political events of wodein times 15 
necessary to a complete understanding 
of the diamatie series of disasters which 


befell France befoie the foundation of 
the Thud Republic 

The sto1y has been told in a hundred 
ways with pictmesque and poetic vi- 
vacity by Victor Hugo and Kinglake, 
with force and sincerity by Taxile De- 
lord , and with the unpit} ing and flawless 
clearness of a judge summing up the 
caicer Of one on tial before him, by 
Jules Simon 

The majouity of those who voted fo 
Piiunce Louis Napoleon Bonaparte as 
President of the Fiench Republic, on 
the 10th of December, 1818, doubtless 
expected that, in the course of his polit- 
ical career, he would undertake a coup 
@Etat As Jules Simon very neatly 
putr it, ‘‘ A nation does not give a Re- 
public into the hands of a ptince when 
it wishes to save a Republic” But 
shortly after his election, the President, 
in obedience to the constitution, which 
had abolished the political oath for all 
functionaries except foi the chief magis- 
tiate of the nation, took, before the 
national representatives in the Assem- 
bly, the folowmg oath .— 

‘© In the presence of God, and before 
the Fiench people represented by the 
National s\ssembly, I swear to 1emain 
faithful to the Republic, democratic, 
une et indirisible, and to fulfil all ¢t* 
duties which the constitution impor 
upon me” 

Tins was certainly s formal engag 
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ment, from which there was no honora- 
ble retreat, and the President of the 
Assembly solemnly called upon God and 
man to witness the oath which the Prince 
had just taken Fiom that time foi- 
ward the Fiench Republic 1ested entuely 
upon the good faith of Pimce Lous 
Napoleon, who had fiom his earliest 
childhood announced publicly to lus 
friends and acquaintances that he would 
one day be Empero: of France, and who 
had twice himself tied, hy force of a1ms, 
to gain power 1n the countiy to which he 
felt himself called by fate I1 do not 
say called by Providence, fur Providence 
ente1ed but little into the calculations of 
the late Empeio: of the Fiench Ile 
was a pure fatalist, far more so even 
than the first Napoleon, and showed 
ample pioof of this in the manne: in 
which he submitted, without even a dem- 
onstzation of heroism, to hi, miefortune 
at Sedan He felt, in short, that the 
‘6 oame was up,” that the stais wele no 
Jonge: kindly, and he was tvo stiong to 
complain. too much of a fatalist to 
make any endeavor to change cicuimn- 
stancer 

Louis Napoleon lost no time wm con- 
fis ming the assurancep which he had given 
in his oath) =6©On the 20th of December, 
1848, he said that the suftrages of the 
nation and the oath that he had taken 
commanded his futmie conduct and 
traced his public duty, so that he could 
not mistake 1t ‘I shall regaid,” he 
said, ‘‘as enemies of the countiy all 
those who try by illegal means to change 
the form of government which you have 
established ” He had previously said 
(just before his election) that if elected 
President he should devote himself en- 
tarely, without any soit of 1eserve, to the 
establishment of the Republic ‘I will 
‘sledge my honor,” he said, ** to leave 
at the end of four years to my succes- 
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so. power strengthened, liberty intact, 
and real progress accomplished ” 

M Jules Simon tells us that on the 
12th of August, 1850, the Presdent of 
the Republic said to the mayo: of Lyons, 
‘s'You may possibly have heard some 
remarks about a coup @ Etat You did 
not believe them, and I thank you for 
this proof of confidence ” At a great 
dinnei. given in his hono1 at Strasbourg, 
he alluded to the rumors ef a possible 
attack upon the Republic, and repudi- 
ated them with scorn ‘*I know noth- 
ing but my duty,” hesaid A year after- 
wards, in November of 1851, he still 
professed an unalte:able devotion to the 
Republic The President of the Council 
paul of him to one of his colleagues, 
‘‘TIe 13 the most honest man in the 
Republic He will neve: betray his 
oath, I am sue of it ” 

For more than three yeas, therefore, 
Prmce Lous Napoleon Bonaparte an- 
nounced 1epeatedly, and on public and 
pnvite occasions, that he was faithful 
to the Republic, and that he would con- 
sider as a great ciiminal any one who 
should become a traitor to that form of 
government, so recently established in 
Fiance But there seems little doubt 
that as early as 1850 he had definitely 
1esolved to betiay lis trust From that 
time forward he began to have uses for 
large sums of money, which his expen- 
ditures merely as President of the Re- 
pubhe did not seem to justify He 
received as salary 1,200,000 francs fiom 
the nation, end perquisites , but he man- 
aged to get hi» appropriation increased 
to 1,490,000 fianes the first year, and 
to 3,410,000 the second yea: In every 
place of importance to which he could 
appemt a functionary he put a man who 
was devoted. not to the State o: to the 
Republic, buat to himself Never were 
there £0 many men of small or no scru- 
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ples placed in munisterial and othe 
positions of tiust and honor 

In 1850 he began to copy m many 
ways the fashions of the Fust Empue, 
and to talk everywhere of the Napoleonic 
Legend, wluch had already been po use- 
ful to him In January of 1849, and at 
the end of 1550, there were myptezlous 
movements of troops. which were 
thought hy the Republicans to indicate 
attempts at a coup ?EHtat But nothing 
came of either of them  .\ gvod ptorv 
1s told of the cluver manne: in which 
old General Chingunier managed to 
prevent the Impetialist manifesto in 
1850 <A gieat review of troops had 
been held on the heights of Satory near 
Vemulles At this review the troops, 
who had been thoioughly mtcrested im 
the Imperial cause, cried boldly, § Fire 
TEmpeeur'” Troops hid been massed 
giound the Gare St Lazare mm Pans, 
and 16 was intended that the Prince 
President, when he wiived from the 
review, Should plice himself at the head 
of these troops, march to the Tuileries. 
and there proclam his Dictatorship 
But those who had thu» plotted had not 
tahen into account the cleveiness of 
General Changarnie:, who had discoy- 
ered this plot, and who checked 1t by a 
movement of supreme coolness and good 
sense The Viince Piesident anved at 
the 1:ulway station with his proclamation 
in bis pocket, and swiounded by his 
counsellors and by the 11:n¢gleade1s of the 
conspirac) He was moving to hi» car- 
riage when Geneial Changaznier stepped 
up, complimented him upon the success 
of the review, ceremoniously conducted 
him to the carriage, shut the dvoz of 1t 
with his own hands, and said to the 
coachman, ‘** Drive to the Elvsée ” WNa- 
poleon was not devoid of eymit Tle 
saw by something in Changarniet’» de- 
meanor that his plan had been discov- 
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eied Te took care not to countermand 
the ordei» given to the coachman 

Old General Changainiei was incor- 
1uptible to the last He used to say 
that Napoleon had frequently offered to 
him, not only the dignity of marshal, 
but y.a2z10us othe: important positions, if 
the general would consent to enlist him- 
self in the 1anks of the conspirators 
When it was found that Changarnier 
could not be corrupted, he was attacked 
on all sides by the paity in power 
Finally he was removed fiom lis post 
as Commander of the Arm) and the 
National Guan On that day Monsieur 
Thiers, who was wise: than most of the 
men of his time, said in the legislative 
assembly, ‘** The Empue 1s established ” 

In 1851 Napoleon and his men moved 
1apidly forward to the conclusion of 
then enterprise The law of the 31st of 
May which suppressed thiee mullions 
of voters, and to establish which the 
Piince President had himself helped, was 
now used hy hun to increase lis popu- 
laity at the expense of that of the 
National Assembly Indeed, Napoleon 
placed lumself with gicat dexterity in 
this sccure position, that he might say 
to the French people that if he ovei- 
turned the Assembly it was to save 
universal suffiage The first step tow- 
aids absolute powe: was thus made by 
causing a conflict of authority between 
the Prince President and the 1epresenta- 
tives of the people in the National As- 
sembly Then the Assembly proposed 
what was known as the loz des questeurs, 
which gave the right to the officers of 
the Assembly to demand forces necessary 
to secure the legislative body against 
aimed interference This was a sign of 
weakness, of which the Imperial faction 
speedily took advantage While matur- 
ing then plan, the Imperialists had nata- 
rally bestowed great attention upon the 
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amy As M Jules Simon says, ‘‘ The 
generals were mete creatures of the Im- 
perialist conspiratois’’ Those honest 
and courageous soldiers, who, like Lamo- 
riciéie, could not be counted upon to 
betray the country’s cause, were alieady 
placed on a black list, and marked for 
a11est and seclusion whenever the blow 
should be stiuck It 1s said that a 
great part of the patrimony of Napoleon 
Was given away, in small and luige sums, 
to people in the military service whom 
he wished to conupt He even bor- 
rowed large sums foi the same une 
both before and afte: Ins election as 
President. 

On the ist of December 1851, there 
was the usual evening reception at the 
Palace of the Elysée Vazious accounts 
of the events which occuzied on this even- 
ing have been pimted Perhaps none 
aie moze coirect than those of M Masime 
DucampandM Jules Simon The Prince 
President 1emaimed in the parlors talking 
with the membe1s of the diplomatic corps 
and distinguished visitors on all sorts of 
trivial matteis, and making numerous 
engagements for the followimg day No 
one saw 10 his face, o: detected in his 
woids, any signs of preoccupation 
About ten o’clock, on this evening, the 
President made a sign to a colonel who 
had been named by the conspirators that 
very evening the chief of staff of the 
National Guard. ‘‘ Colonel,” said he, 
emiling, ‘are you master enough of 
your face not to let any great emotion ap- 
pear upon 1¢?” — “‘T fancy so, Prince,” 
rephed the newly-piomoted colonel 
‘¢' Very well, then, e# +3 for to-night,” 
replied the President, in a low voice 
‘s You do not start? Very well, we are 
all nght' Can you give me you: word 
that, to-morrow, the rappel will not be 
sounded anywhere, and that no assem- 
bly of the National Guard will take 
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place?” The colgnel proceeded to say 
that he could and would caz1y opt any 
order: of that nature. The fact is, that 
when he left the Elysée that mght he 
had the skins taken off f1omall the drum- 
heads, which was a very effective manner 
of pieventing the drumme1s from making 
a noise on the fatal day The Prince 
President conversed a few moments 
longe: with the colonel, then said, ‘‘Go 
to the Ministe1 of Waz , but do not leave 
at once, o1 1t will be thought I have given 
you an order” Then, taking the arm 
of the Spanwh Ambassador, who came 
up at that moment, the Prince returned 
to his guests 

On the same day, but cazlier in the 
evening, the Prince Piesident, in con- 
versation with the Major of Nantes, 
paid to him, speaking of 1umors of con- 
spuacy which had heen recently circu- 
lated, ‘‘ You, at least, M' Favie, do 
not believe this story, 15 1¢ not so’? You 
know that Iam an honest man” The 
Mayor of Nantes must have smiled 
shortly afterwaids. when he saw the 
wok which the honest man had done 

The next morning the Fiench people, 
and the world outside, learned that the 
coup d’ Etat had come at last M Thies, 
the Generals Cavaignac, Lamoniciére, 
Bedeau, Changarnier, and other dis- 
tinguished oflicers, had been dragged 
from then beds and cained off to the 
prison of Mazas 

All the streets surrounding the Elysée 
and the Palais Bourbon, where the Na- 
tional Assembly held its sessions, were 
blocked up with troops The officers 
commanding the few soldiers who were 
guarding the Legislative Palace were 
disarmed, and many of the officials of 
the Assembly were arrested When the 
colonel charged with the duty of tak- 
ing the Legislative Palace entered that 
building he first went to the command- 
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ant. There he found the leutenant- 
colonel, who, startled by the unusual 
noise m the night, was just putting on 
his clothes The colonel seized a sword 
which was lying upon the chan , where- 
upon the Republican officer advanced, 
pale with 1.¢e, and sud, ** You do well 
to take it, for a moment later I would 
have run you thiough the body with it ” 
This was, howevel, the only sign of 1¢- 
sistance then made When the mornmg 
of the 2d of December dawned nearly 
all the Liberal and Repubhean deputies 
of the counti; had been locked up in 
prison Public buildings and offices 
were taken possession of by the con- 
spirators, and the hostile newspapers 
Were suppressed, and a proclamation 
posted on the walls announced, **1n the 
name of the Fiench people and by de- 
cree of the President of the Republic,” 
the dissolution of the National Assem- 
bly, and the reestablishment of univer- 
fal sutfiage New elctions were de- 
creed =A optate of siege was established 
in what was called the first military 
division The Council of State was 
dissolved This wa» 1evolution indeed 

The proclamation of the Prince Presi- 
dent to the Fiench nation was headed 
by the words, ** Appeal to the People,” 
which has ever since that time been the 
watchwoid of the Bonapartist paity 

Thit cversthnz wits canied out on 
this memorable might with such piceision 
and complete orde: w the best proof 
that the coup T Etat was prepared a long 
tune in advance It 1s even said that 
the Prince President had long had near 
him in 2 sealed package these p.roclama- 
tions; and that on the pachage was 
wiitten the word ** Rubicon ,” from which 
we may infe1 (hat he compared his forth- 
coming adyentulous enteipiiwe to the 
crossing of the Rubicon by Cesar 

The ieswtance to this astoundingly 
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audacious act was piompt, but feeble 
A few deputies and politicians got to- 
gether hastily and signed a protest, de- 
claimg that the Pimce President by lis 
act, in virtue of an article m the Consti- 
tution, had forfeited his position , and in 
this same document the convening of the 
High Comt of Justice was suggested 
This document was signed by many of 
the most distinguished and eloquent men 
in France Victor Hugo, who afterward 
became so plominent and powerful an 
enemy of the Imperialist cause, then 
diew up an appeal to aims, which was 
hastily struck off in the neighboring 
pinting-offlces, and scattef§@ “through 
the caowd Finally a few ties got 
togethe: in the Palais Bourbon, the Im- 
petialist soldieis, meantime, havmg 
closed most of the doors and locked 
them, and left the building Put no 
sooner had the forty o: fifty deputies, 
who had got in thiough a back doo, 
begun their session, than a new body 
of soldic1s arnved and drove them out 
The deputies, and about one hundred 
and sixty o: one hundred and seventy 
others then took refuge in one of the 
municipal buildmgs in the tenth ward, 
and there unanimously voted the decree 
which was drawn up by the great Be- 
rye1, and which proclaimed the downfall 
of Bonaparte 

But all this was of no ayail Troops, 
police commissioners, and other authon- 
ties, once more dispersed the represent- 
atives of the country in the name of the 
new Prefect of Police <A young office: 
coolly 1ead a despatch which he had just 
received fiom a general to whom had 
been given the cluef command of the 
troops in Pars By this despatch the 
unlucky ceputies learned that those 
offered any 1esistance were te .be 
once arrested and taken to Mazan/ 
They therefoie surrendered, and went in 
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a body to the great prison, conducted, as 
if they themselves weie the insurrection- 
ists, by a squad of tioops Some of 
them were even taken by the collar, ae 
if they were thieves or pickpochets 
Then came the struggle of the cti- 
zens fighting for the constitution aud 
the laws against the corrupted army 
and the representatives of the newly 
arrived autho1ity Those diy» of baui- 
cades and massacre aie not yet torgot- 
ten The spint of Baudin, who was 
lniled on the baiicade in one of the 
»days which followed the coup @Etut, was 
destined to 118e sixteen years after waids 
and sirike terro: into the heats of the 
supportem.of the Empue There were 
plenty} of heroic attempts at 1es1stance, 
but none were attended with any suecess 
In the fst two on thive days The 
deputies who had escaped auest went 
fiom buicade to baiicade, haranguing 
the crowds who had gathered to fight 
the oops Wherever the ay of ** Vive 
Pulssemblée Nationale” wan 1ained the 
thuops Charged upon the citizens, ind a 
great many immnocent and unarmed 
people were killed On the 4th of 
Decembe: there was a vetltable mas- 
sacie on the boulevaid, and fifteen hun- 
died men made a vigorous defence 
against more than forty thousand It 
is said that on this day more than 
sixty people were killed between the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle and the 
Boulevard des Italiens , and the ofhcial 
Impeiual papers six months afte: the 
fight admitted that three hundied and 
eighty persons were killed upon that day 
On the 27th of January, 1853, M de 
Maupas, Minute: of Police, presented 
te the new Empeio a table, showing 
¢ twenty-six thousand six hundred 
and forty-two persons were arrested o1 
prosecuted in France after the coup 
@’ Etat. Twenty thousand of these were 
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condemned to different terms of impris- 
onment, the others were set at liberty. 
Thousands of peisons were subjected to 
police surveillance, one of the most hu- 
miliating afflictions which cau befall a 
human being Nine hundied and fifteen 
petpons were sentenced by cou) ts-martial 
for climes agaist the common law, 60 
called, which were really nothing but 
political oftences Neatly ten thousand 
political opponents of the new Empue 
were tiansporited to Alge1ia Thousands 
upon thousands wee sent to linger in 
unhealthy prisons and in transport-ships 
Waiting until there was an opportunity 
to send them to Cayenne o: Lambessa 
The least picjudiced and most careful 
authouties believe that they are not 
guilty of exaggeration in saying that the 
Revolution of the 2d of December, 1851, 
made, at least one hundied thousand 
Victims 

When the authoi» of the coup @ Etat 
were well established in jowe: they p1o- 
ceeded to fortify then posihon They 
voted a “law of general sniety,” which 
placed every Fienchnian at the arbitiary 
disposifion of the police, to be trans- 
poited if he dil, o: even thought, any- 
thing against the government Jules 
Sumon says, ‘The law of the 27th of 
Febiuary, 155%, calied the Law of 
General Surety, placed every citizen at 
the meicy of the Minster gf the Inte- 
1101” The whole countiy séemed bound 
with uon bands People who had be- 
come accustomed, under the Republe 
and unde: the compaiatively mild mon- 
aichies which had succeeded exh other 
since the Fnst Empue, to a reasonable 
amount of hberty, were astounded be- 
yond measure at the 7égime im which they 
now entered. A 1espectable and respon- 
sible citizen hrould be azrested upon the 
denunciation of some political and private 
enemy, would be kept in prmon without 
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bemg allowed to communicate with his 
family for wechs, sometimes for months , 
would then he brought up before a com- 
missioner of police, who had very likely 
neve: heard of him, being appointed from 
the rank of the numeioup Coisicans faith- 
ful to the Lupeialist cause, and would 
be sentenced to fransportation Ile 
would then be shackled with a c:imuinal, 
packed into a piison wagon, taken to a 
seaport, and sent off to Cayenne, living, 
enting, and sleeping with the vilest c11m1- 
nals, when his only offence mght have 
been a wo1d spoken lightly in blame of 
the Empne 

A disciect and moderate ciitic has 
summed up the reason» for the succes» of 
the coup @ Etat m afew words. ‘The 
enterp1ise,” he says, ‘* only succeeded be- 
cause 1t was supported by sixty thousand 
men, and because at the first sign of 1e- 
sistance M De Morny, according to his 
own expression, ‘' knew how ‘to take 
the town by tezro: ’ Immense fact! 
France, with its military system, 1s in 
the powe: of him who holds the control 
of the armed forces in his hands” M. 
de Sybel says of the slaughter dumng 
the days following the coup @’ Etat on 
the 4th of December ‘‘ When the Piince 
saw that there was .n armed itesistance 
the tiger in him got the uppeimost 
The troops r:eveived an onde: to suppress 
the movement with pitiless energy In 
2a few hqurs many hundieds of men, 
simple spectatois, women, old men, and 
children, were massacied It was the 
same in the depaitments | Wherever 
resistance broke out t was put down 
eth frightful cruelty ‘The number of 
those actually killed has not been made 
known, but more than twenty-s1x thou- 
sand men ‘were sent acioss the ocean in 
exile in a few weeks ” 

Immediately after the country had 
been terromzed by the coup d’#tat and its 
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attendant massacies. the President an- 
nounced ‘* The Plebwecite.”” Now a ple 
biscite 1s the favoiite arm of French 
Impeiialem Its anelection with appar- 
ent fainess, yet an election so arranged 
that it 1s impossible for citizens with 
safety to vote against the interests of the 
goveilnment which brings about the elec- 
tion The foimula laid down by the new 
authorities, to be voted upon, was as fol- 
lows ‘* The French people wishes the 
maintenance of the authouity of Louis 
Napoleon Bonapaite, and delegates to 
him the powers necessary to inake a con- 
stitution on the basis proposed m his 
proclamation of the 2d of December.” 
Thus the country had first the dispersior 
of its 1egulaily elected representatives 
by an armed force, then a proclamation 
by the party employing that armed force 
announcing new elections, then the new 
elections held within the iron grooves 
made by the paity having possession of 
power Its therefore not staitling that 
the country, humuliated, crushed, and 
fearful lest, 1f the embryo Empne were 
swept away. civil war might ensue, gave 
its coerced assent to the formula of the 
plebiscite The vote was as follows 

7,439,216, ‘* Yes,” against 640,737, 
‘6 No.” The Prince President p1ofessed 
to be delighted with his triumph, and 
went forward bravely to the consti uction 
of the Constfatufion With regard to this 
“* plebiscite ”® 1t should be added, that 
there were more than a million and a half 
of abstentions in the country, and these 
may be supposed to represent the men 
who were too honest to say yes, and too 
weak to say no These many millions 
of votes, on which the claims of the Im- 
penal party to power have been based 
ever since, gave Louis Napoleon Bona- 
paite the presidency of the Republic for 
ten years ‘* Fiance,” he said, in joyous 
indiscretion, ‘* has responded to the royal 
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Vedifateed that I transgressed legality 
only to get back to justice”, More than 
seven millions of votes had absolved 
him. 

Thenceforward the attitude of the 
Prince President was void of 
dissimulation. Onthelstof - - 
January, 1852, he placed the : 
Imperial eagle on his flags, 
chose the Tuileties for huis 
residence, even had a Te 
Deum sung at the cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Pans, and 

imitated the pro- 
ceedings of the First Empue 
In the same month he ex- 
pelled fiom the country all 
the old 1epresentatives of the 
Legislative Assembly who 
had opposed hun , and among 
them were such men as Victor 
Hugo, Edouad Laboulaye, 
Nadaud, Bancel, Pelletier, 
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establishing the Empire , and in October, 
at Bordeaux, he made aspeech, m which 
he used the celchnated phrase, ‘' ‘ Z’im- 
puecest Ia paw’ Tt is peace because 
France desnes it, and when France 1s 
satisfied the rest of the world 15 tranquil ” 
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u m e in! oo + Fhe = ae er 


tive of the laws, the appomnt- “~~ 
ing of the members of the 

Senate, and defined the few 

rights which were left to the lower 
house of the Legislatue Next, he 
created a Minister of Police and confis- 
cated the estates of the Orleans family, 
but it was not until Septembe: of this 
same year that, while inaugurating the 
equestrian statue of Napoleon I, at 
Lyons, he hinted his intention of re- 
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On his return to Pans cries of ‘ Vive 
PEmpereur!” were raised by the official 
chorus always 1n lus train , but the Prince 
President was hke Richard III ,—he 
hiked to be urged; and, according to 
him, 1t was only in obedience to public 
opinion that he consented to consult the 
Senate. This servile body voted the 
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establishment of the Empue, almost 
wuanimously, in November of 1852, and 
a new plebiserte gave 7,824,129 votes 
for the Empire aad 253,149 against 1t 

Exactly one jeat afte: the coup d’ Etat, 
on the lst of December, 1852, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, Lou Bonaparte 
was solemnly proclaimed Emperor, by 
the name of Napoleon II , at St Cloud, 
in the presence of the Senate and the 
Corps Légilatif By a decree of the 
18th of the »ame month he atianged 
the order of succession to the throne, 
richly dowered the newly made Impec- 
nial family, and gave himself a civil hat 
of 25,000,000 france, exclusive of the 
revenues de1ived fiom the domain of 
the crown 

We need not pursue further our re- 
view of the Second Empre Its whole 
history, from the creation of Napo- 
leon as President to the biilhant year 
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of which we have sketched some of the 
salient features, may be read in the fol- 
lowing brief sentences from the pen of 
Jules Simon — 

‘“*T will pass over the eighteen years 
of the reign inaugurated by the 2d of 
December. They might be summed up 
as to the internal 2égzme in these words 
the mixed commissions (which decreed 
the executions and expulsions following 
the coup d’Ftat), the general suety , 
the repressive admunistiation of the 
Press, and the official candidateships , no 
hberties whatever; and for the external 
pohcy, this only Sebastopol, Itahan 
unity cleft in twain by the Peace of 
Villafranca , Mexico, Sadowa; no al- 
hance ” 

It was, in short, a period of absolute 
repression, which was approaching its 
close in 1867, and which was to finish in 
storm and blood 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Mapenal Reforms come Too Lato —Upnuing of the Internationale, ~~ ‘The Commune Foreshadowel, 


the Emperor Napoleon III. 


ot endeavored to save hi tottering 


Empire by inaugorating liberal reforms 
in Franee, it was already too late. In 
his own party there were few if any 
stapconge, or even politicians of talent 
and ce, who beheved that it 
Was safe or expedient to abandon 
thé practice of 1epression, which had 
been kept up with such vigo fo many 
yeats; and all the sincere friends of 
real liheity were determined to postpone 
the advent of freedom 1athe: than to 
accept it fiom the hands of ‘‘ the man 
of December ” The Empure was in dan- 
gei abroad fiom the constantly growing 
influence of Prussia, and at home fiom 
the skilful and insidious working of the 
great ‘‘ Inteinational Association,” —a 
myste1ious body of conspuators, with 
which most of the talented working- 
men of the great cities of France had 
relations , fiom the giadually growing 


of the Press, and also fiom 
the "epsameable eloquence of certain 
young @rators in Paris, who,Jiee Gam- 
betta, had nat yet found a public out- 
mde of the cafésah the Latin Quarter, 
bat’ who were sf frightened by visions 
of fine or impriaonwent, and who man- 


aged to tell the people a good deal of 
- ror had in his ealy days. 






ng-met in France and in other 
counteles. He $aq. written, 


oie phlets 


ie ptvity at Ham, ecertam ° 
sed him to be ac- fromuses, of 


cused of sociahstic tendencies, and he 
used laughingly to say of himeelf, when 
he was mm the fall tide of lis power at 
the Tuileries, that he was the only mem: .' 
ber of the Emopean famil; of soverpight 
who was a socialist The 1e@l-7act hk, J 
that Napoleon III was not a soi 

all, but that he was a ski/fal demagogue, 
and had his lot been cast in a Republi- 

can country, whee political campaigna 

aie conducted with the greatest freedom, 
and even license, he would haye been in. 
his youth at the head of a wo1king-men's 
party, which would have been powerful 
and unsciupulous, because he would 
have taken advantage of its ignorance. 

The Empue at regula: intervals made 
bids for popularity among the working- 
classes, and as 1egulaily failed to achieve 
it The endowment of hospitals, and 
occasional visite to industrial centies, did 
not, in the eyes of the thoroughly gneved 
and angered laboier, compensate for the 
lack of public schools, and for the main- 
tenance of most of the old ical 
oppressive foimalities with to the 
condition of the toiler for wages. 

The retanerg@#if the Empire ha@wivid 
memoues of the Revolution of Yeae. 
They took full advantage of ae 
edge of its follies and ite failures, 
and used them as an argument against 
giving fall libagties to the masses. Ni- 


fitaihes of the condition of .poleon himself, by the famoua.letter of 


the 19th uary, 1867, ‘in which he 


ke 53 such apparent kness of 
‘at "Whenon, pe a made qensrous. 


liberality, meant to 
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veheck in some measute the woiking- 
men’s inuvicment aywnst the Empre 
and agamst apthonty He had been 
aluewd enongh to observe this movement 
two of three seus before it came to the 
suface No man was better placed 
than himself for obtaining a full appre- 
ciation of the volcanic shimme: none 
bette: qualihed to Judge of the moment 
when the Indden forces might Ineak 
forth He knew the thinness of the crust 
upon which he stood, but, although he 
knew it. his supporters ud partivans, 
flushed with lone maimten ice of powe, 
and blinded by then contempt for the 
Jaboring classes, refused to ypreciate it 
M MRouhe, sv long im the service of 
the Empue that he had come tamiluuly 
to he called the ** Vice-Emjptior.’ was 
deeply giieved, and somewhat angered 
by Napoleon's letter M Rouher was 
a robust Auvergnat, Ilessed with two 
fine clements of success, —a massive 
phynqee, which gave hun an unbounded 
capacity for work and an Cas»y con- 
suience, Which enablid lim to find a 
speedy apology for any misdeed which 
secmed to serve for the moment the ends 
of the Empue Rouher was eapected hy 
lis friends toresign his portfolio 13 Min- 
ister of State at the beguming of 1867, 
because it was well hnown in Imperialist 
cucles that he was the greatest advocate 
of a continuance of 1eplesstve policy 
He used to ray that the 1¢form» of which 
the Emperor talked so ani, would be 
the very abomination of desolation that 
the countzy had all the hbeitier it was 
fitted to possess, and that 1t wo» suicidal 
fo. the Empire to giant more It 1s 
Mapossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Napoleon was gifted with greate: fore- 
sight than that possessed by his Muniste1 
of State. Had the Emperor been able to 


achieve ne purpose of satif}ing by par- 
tiul reforms the clamoious workers who 
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were giadually unsettling the social 
order, and at the same time by arrange- 
ments with Piussia to offset the pre- 
pouderance which that aggressive nation 
had i1vcently obtained, by getting some 
terzitunial wyrandizement for France, 
ne wight have died upon the throne of 
Fiance 

ut the fate» seemed against him, 
and the Napoleons have always believed 
in the fates The ease with which he 
succumbed 1p 1870 leads one to beheve 
that he felt hi» cause lost when he failed 
m 167 and 1868 to carry out hw plan 

The first chech which the Emperor 
iccerved, mn his endeayor to save the sit- 
uation, came fiom the efforts of a pow- 
eiful and popular Paisian joutnalst, 
M Enule de Guardm av old war-horse 
of combat, who had a reputation m 
Fiance sometling like that won by 
Horace Gieeley m Amener who had the 
ene'gy and Inavery of a gomdt soldier, 
and the suppleness, the delice wy mm m- 
tiigue, of a tiamed diplomat Mi de 
Guaidin was an uncoinomisinz Chemny 
of the Emperor's new depaitme, and ay 
ealy as March 1467 he wis 50 aggies- 
sive ap to come under the Lnpenal law, 
and he was fined 6 000 francs fo1 4 press 
offence This was because le dened 
with much cloqguence the Emperor's as- 
seltion that he had breught the county 
giadually, yea: by year, up to better 
things Anothei journalist who dared tu 
bead the Emperor, and who did 1t wath 
a skill and daring of which Fiance had 
raiely seen instances for half a geneia- 
tion, was Henr Rochefort, whose 1oman- 
tic hwtory since that time 18 ngw well 
hnown all ove: the world. Redébefort 
began to wiite ina \paightly Pars journal 
called the Figure, about the time that 
that paper became a daily in 1866. 
won a billlant .eputation as.4 chronu 
and c1itic of political events in 1867, 
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and the hbezal public 1.ulbed around hin 
The blows which he struck were so had 
that the Empire speedily put itself upon 
the defensive, and the sue of the Figaro 
upon the public street was forlndden by 
law. Thus under the Empne was a 
common occurrence The purchaser of 
a Republican or Liberal pape: expected 
at least once a month to find that huis 
journal had been seize o1 that its 
sale had been stopped in the httle hiosks, 
or wooden pavilions, where the news- 
yenduis sell then wares on the boule- 
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eands, and he went plniosophiually to 
the bookselle:, beluud whose sheltcime 
windows he would find the offending 
journal, generally at an advanced price 
De Guardin and Rochefort gave the first 
impetus to the final ievolt igumst the 
Empue They laughed to scom the 
promises of those who had so long 
practwed a different doctiine fiom that 
whisk they now professed They spoke 
out “with an carnestiuess all the more 
steiking becaure it was contrasted with 
“the irony, or the compressed wit, with 


2 wluch Liberals like Piévost Paiadol kad 


*“felt ubliged to content themselves when 


—— = awe eee eee ee ee 
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writing against the Empue Thes were 
not always decent mn ther attacks, aud 
M Rochefort must sow and then blush 
When he remembers the diatribes pab- 
hshed in his Lanter ne, which was founded 
hy Junin, im 1808, expressly to combat the 
Linjnie 

But they did their work, and did it 
well The more the Empue provecuted, 
the greater became the dung of the 
journalists of these last days of the 
Impeural 2éyzme, and the Empeior was 
bitterly perplexed If he accorded com- 
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phte liberties he felt that he might be 
swept away on account of them, 1f he 
did not aceord complete hbertius they 
might be taken by force out of his 
hinds 

The International Association of 
Worhinginen wis an enemy which the 
falkimg Empiue stove to reach by 
every mews mm its power It tracked 
down the humble artisans who met in 
out of the way places to pas» measures 
which m Ameitca or England would 
have been considcred as m1 no way picj- 
u the safety of the State, and 
not dangcioug, 06 the property of 

at 
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the capitalist It published deciees 
It stiengthened ita prolubitive measures 
against secict societies, and put down 
“* stuikes ” winch were becoming very 
mmmcious with the greatest promptness 
But the Jnte:nationale, as it was called, 
was as dificult to kall as the Nuilulist 
organization has been at a later day in 
Russia = * It, was,” says the Vicomte 
de Beaumont-Vassy, in bis ‘* Authentic 
History of the Commune of Pai.” ‘a 
ternble seciet society, which sought to 
envelop the wholt world in its mvisible 
snares, and sccined to us in the mne- 
teenth century iw if endeayormg to 
execute upon governments such pen- 
tences as the secret tiibunals of Ger- 
many in the middle ages executed upon 
sovereign» * 

The Inter nationale was a tenuble bug- 
bear to the bow: gens, o1: propeity -holdimg 
man of the middle clisses, and Ins fears 
were not unfounded ww will be seen 
later 

Tt w the twhiun im Fiance to say 
that the Inte:nationale had its o1gin 
in Germany I have no desne to 
cuter cClasely mto the o1gin of the 
aissocdiition «The supposition that 1t 1s 
due to the theo» so copiously wiitten 
upon by Leibintz and Jacobi im Garmany 
has no better found ition thin that which 
gives us as ifs ollmmators such gieat 
and wrong-hcaded thinkers as Proudhon 
and Pienie Laoux 

aA cultain number of French waiters 
sey thit the fust sociistic notions of 
the Jate nationale Ce ito Fi ince with 
the German wothinen who eimigiatd 
from then homes in giecat numbers to 
the fertile lands and richer cities beyond 
the Rhime, in the ten yeais preceding 
the war of 1870) = That which 1 estab- 
hshed beyond doubt 15 that the Znute:- 
nationale was a practical and active 
olg nization, setting aside as upeless the 
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vague and hollow theones of Louis Blanc 
and other kindred »pirits about the rela- 
tion» of labo: to capital and to the State 
The laboiers of the new generation were 
determined on emancipation 

In England, Kail Marx brought the In- 
te1national .Association of Working-men 
fail) mto good society for a time, and 
in the counties where 1t was not harassed 
and duiven into liding-places it did not 
extensively adveitine its socialistic pio- 
pensities In Fiance, because the Em- 
pune hanied it without cessation, it 
fomented strikes, piovoked tots in the 
citics, and published pioclamations which 
made the how:geors tremble in hiv shoe» 
Ihave heard Frenchmen seriously say 
that Bismaick subsidized the Association 
at the time of tlic gieat Cieuzot stike 
The reason given for this was that 
Piupsia, always on the alert ag unst «t- 
tacks by the Impenal Government, had 
a dnect interest im creating as much 
embarassment for that government as 
possible This i a doubtful storys 

‘Lhe nogiamme of the International 
Association Was Compichcnsrve and 1di- 
cal It was printed for the first time 
in London, and speedily got into punt 
m France, although any comment upon 
it» doctrines was sternly forhidden The 
document was as follows — 

‘Every man has a nght to existence, 
and, consequently, a mght to work 

‘The 11ght to work Is impresc1iptible, 
and, fo that 1eason, ought to be accom- 
panied by the 11ght of instruction and of 
liberty of action 

‘© As it is at present constituted, s0- 
ciety can offer no 1eal guarantee %o the 
labore1 

‘*In fact, an obstacle arises before 
nm at the vely outset of his career, 
This obstacle 13 capital 

*¢ Whichever way the laborer turns, he 
cannot battle against the mert force of 
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money, accompanied and supported by 
the intelligent capitalist 

* Tosolve the problem some have tried 
association, others, mutualium They 
thought they were settling, but in fact 
they were only muddling, the question 

** They did not perceive that, so long 
as capital remained intact, the .wsovia- 
tion of mere biam and muscle would not 
suffice; but that the, must have then 
own capital, and that this iy Wl the more 
important, because the money capit Wists 
would oppose with all then forme the 
revolt of labor agwinst then tyranny 
By this fact alone previous wssocjiations 
of working-men are condemned = Mutnal- 
ism has done nothing tor the workmyg- 
man o1 the Inboier but to put him more 
than ever unde: the donun ition of money , 
80 that there is nothing to be hoped trom 
these incthods 

* Now, It 28 not capital alone winch 
binds down the working-man  Swaddled 
from his intancy in the tuple long-Clothes 
of country. family, und ichaion , cr idled 
in the respect for property however it 
mty have been got. the profetisiat can 
become something only on condition of 
anmilniating all this, of castmg away 
fiom it these old notions of paternal 
baz barisms 

“The International Association has 
and can have vo other ann thi thit of 
aiding in the extinction of these mon- 
strous. piejudices 

‘“It ought to become to workmen 
of all countries 2 centre of action, an 
encigetic duector, to show them how to 
act togethe: It alone his the power 
and the right to discipline the masses, 
to hagithem upon then oppressors. who 
‘will feel crushed beneath the shock 
. To th» end its programme should 
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‘* When the Inteinational Society of 
Working-men has stamped out the germ 
of these prejudices among all laborers 
eapital will be dead Then society can 
mise upon an indestructible basis, then 
workmen will rally for the right to 
work, then women will be fice The 
cluld will have a real right to live under 
the .vgiy of a society which will no 
longe: abuse him 

** But let no one deceive himself, let 
dieameis seek no pystem for uliving at 
a solution tht force Uone cin alve 

*¢Foree’ this 1 what will give the 
sceeptie of the world to the labong 
Classes , outside of this nothmg can ft 
them fiom the rut of rotten modern aiv- 
tization 

“When two contrary poweis ale op- 
posed to one another one of the two 
must be anual uted 

“To aus, laborers! 
ham wity eount upon you ” 

Who «imnot seco om this twaddling, 
incoherent procLun ttion the gurm of the 
diead) Socialism which cipt imto the 
Commune of Pais shortly after its 
proclamation mn 1871, and which did such 
due mirchief’ Those followers of the 
Empue who were blessed with sufficient 
intelligence to review the shortcomings 
of then party’s career could not fal to 
perceive thit ths programme of = the 
Inter nationale wis the outeome of an 
wnoiance which might have been 
amended if not entuely pwept away, 
60 fur w the Fiench working-men were 
conceined, dunmg the yeas between 
1848 anl 1867 In point of fact what 
French workmen were clamormg for 
was extremely simple ‘They needed 
the abolition of the privileges of the 
employing class, the abolition of the 


Piogiess and 


laaiet, ot ** chat ricte:-book,” which inade 
each artisan in some sense a slavish 
dependent on his employe, and they 


: x be the abolition of all religions. of prop- 
verty, of the family, of the hereditary 
principle, and of the nation 
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farthermore needed the right of public 
assembly, unrestactcdl mght to bear 
arms, and the gyigterrupted mght to 
sthike when they had a decent grievance 
But, hecause the Empue had persistently 
denied them these things. they were 
diiven ain thei mad determination to 
piotest agaist the social oide: which 
had done nothing for them, by affiliation 
with the grotesque and abominable 
theories of this so-called International 
Association of Working-men When 
the Empne iepented and wished to give 
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them reforms the propitious hour was 


passed The germ of the Commune was 
sown The government, which had 


usurped authority in Fiance on the ex- 
clusive plea that it had a mission to 
maintain order, had at the end of ite 
career the disgrace of seeing a social 
disoide1, more profound and terrible than 
any which has occutied elsewhere 10 the 
century, uplising with dreadful speed 
and in spite of the most vigorous em 
deaxor to keep 1t down 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 


Events ta Spain —The Ontcropping of Revolution —2le of the Internationale —Buct Revicw of 
Spanish Poliies — Dofis [ibe] —Piim and §c11 ano —.A Jouney through the Noth of Spun — 
Iuarniz and San Sebastian — A Wonderiul Railway —The Approach to the Escuit) — \n In- 
pressive Edifice — Looking at 1 Dead Monuch 


HILE there were, thus, many pio- 

tests 11 Fiance agamst the  1¢- 
pressive government of the Sccond 
Empue, few people fancied that the Re- 
publican experiment was likely to begin 
m earnest fot many ycars, und it is amus- 
ine to look back and acmember how 
eanestl, the French of liber id sympe- 
thes watched the progiess of events 
beyond the Pyrences, confident thit im 
Spam the Repuablwe would fust eet a fain 
hokl = Spunsh politics have 1 uely been 
wore interesting since the beginning of 
this pertubed century thin they were m 
1469 The rapid succession of pictu- 
lesque and diamitic evants, which bad 
taken place since Queen Tsabel fled fiom 
her capital to Sun Sclhastiin’ had turned 
the gaze of all Ewope to the country 
which scamedauddcnls to have awakcned 
from réa long and slothful devotion to 
presteraft and tv the least mtelhgent 
form of monuchy The famous Jnée?- 
nahonale was said to have wide 1amifi- 
cations mm Spain, and to be prepumg 
socialistic reyolyufons which were to 
break forth simultaneously in the notth- 
ern and southern districts The disturb- 
ance in Spain undoubtedly contributed 


50 to make the authonities of the 
yaumpiue in France neivous and 
suspicious It was believed hy uo one 


‘Min the Imperial party that intelhgent Re- 
publicanism was stiong enough in either 


France 01 Spain to estabhsh {@eif, but 


this mysterious and subterranean agent 
hunown as the Jate: nationale, working di- 
tectly upon the pissions and prejudices of 
the uneduc ited or hulf-educ ited claswes, 
Was dreaded uid teard In the gutmma 
of 1869 the Zate:nationale was w nach 
talhed of «as the Nilulists hive been in re 
cent yeus  Wheiever ct blow could be 
btiuck atait im France, as in 1867, the 
government never lost an opportanity. 

It would be dithcult to undcrstand what 
was taking place in Spam at flns time 
Without briefly reviewing Spiunmsh politi- 
cal luster) from the beginning of the 
century We find Napoleon I ut Ba- 
yvonne shortly ute Chules TV had given 
up lis crown to hiv son, Ferdinand VIT , 
and the Corsican ogie has a curt inter- 
view with these two Spanish kings, tore- 
ing them to yield them tights to the 
throne, cauying off the whole 1oyal 
family prisoners into Fiance, and giving 
the crown of Spain to hw hnothe: Joseph 
Bonapute Victor Hugo has given us 
some thiilliug pictures of the life at the 
Fiench Court m Spain after 1808, when 
the ‘ountiy 10se as one man against the 
hatetul sovereignty winch had been im- 
Posed upon it Hugo's mo was in 
the great 1eticat from Spain when Joseph 
Bonaparte was summazily expelled , and 
there 1s no mule disaptious withdrawal 
of tioops fiom an unsuccessful campaign 
in French history than was this. Welling- 
ton and his men had driven the Fiench 
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troops back upon the Ebro Napoleon 
had come to the ud of*his biothe:, had 
been conqueror ‘& Burgos and Tudela, 
had cven entered Madzid and pummoned 
the authoritus to give hun up the sword 
which Fiancs ] had lost tPavia = But 
all this was in vam = The guerillas kept 
up their redoubtable waifare. and al- 
though Saragossa succumbed before the 
tremendous attack of Lannes, Napoleon 
had to own that he wa» fairly beaten, 
and m 1413, Spain tfter five years of 
most honuhble conyulsions, put Ferdimand 
VII upon the throne THe was idespot, 
and was soon surrounded by conspiracy, 
was frightened ito t thing an oath to the 
Taberal constitution wlich had been jne- 
pared m 1812, and Ihherty was sprmaging 
up when the nobles binded together and 
stifled it im its cradle 

There was 2 resolution, but the sov- 
ereigns of Lurupe paw that it would not 
do to let Liberal dean blossom im Spain, 
and so one hundicd thousand Fieuclimen 
reestablished Ferdinand VII m lu ab- 
solute power When this monuch died, 
tn 1888, a aml war of succession bioke 
ont Then came Doiia Ip ibel, who was 
proclaimed as Queen unde the tutelage 
of the queen-mothe: M usa Cliistina, and 
Don Carlos, the othe: of the King, was 
excluded In 1533 the queen-mother 
gave to hei people a constitutional char- 
ter, —a kind of weak compromise be- 
tween absolutism and lhbe:alsim — and 
she hoped thit this would strengthen het 
position Meantime Don Culos was 
knocking fuiously at her palace gates 
What bloodshed, what angoish, have 
been caustd by thiy Cailist faction du- 
ing the last hilt-ccntury ! 

Doiia Isdbel’s 1e1gn was neither better 
no) wisel-éhan that of many of he: prede- 
cesso1s) =Espaitero and Naivacz in tmn 
exercised their power: on the county 
which had seen its Republican ideals 
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bo ruthlessly phattered The cultivated 
and «mbitiou» Liberals of Spain found 
the an unhealthy fo. them, and pimed 
away in voluntary exile m foreign cities , 
o1 if they ventured to conspne, or to 
think and speak freely against the 1otten 
condition of the countiy, they incurred 
heavy penalties. The house of the 
Bombons, which had 1eigned in Spain 
since 1700, with the shght mte:regnum 
caused by the intervention of Napoleon 
and his biothe1, was destined to meet 
with strange adventures After Queen 
Inahel had been on the thione for a 
quarter of a century, nm 1868 a 1evoln- 
tion, which had heen long foreseen by 
the wise men of all countries in Europe, 
bioke forth with 1esistless power Of- 
ticers of the army, who had been exiled 
because of Liberal sentiments, gave the 
signal for this gieat revolt against mon- 
archy by a daimg incuision into Spain 

The populations in the cities of the 
South saddenly 10se in revolution, and 
the Queen, after sending away 50 much 
of ha fortune as she could realize has- 
tily to banks in Pais and London, fled 
to St Sebastian. 1 gicat joy seemed 
to 1un through the pemnsula, and p1oc- 
lamations were posted in the cities and 
in the towns, calling the people to arms 

The parties unexpectedly coalegeed., The 
exiled generals retuned, and orgagised 
troops in the provinces Prim and his 
men appeared m fiont of Cadiz, and 
took the town Concha, whom Queen 
Isabel had made het prime munister, 
took the most energetic measures in 
vain All that the frightened queen 
could secure was a promise that she 
might reenter Madiid without mglesta- 
tion 1f she w leave her favorite Mar- 
fu11 behind otia Isabel said no, she. 
woult not give up her favorite She 
then reserved the news that a “ provi- 
sional government” had been formed at 
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Madrid, and she crossed the frontier 
into France, where she was oftered a 
refuge in the hospitable town of Pau 
Then came the fall of the Bourbons in 
Spain. Universal suffrage was voted 
The Jesuits were expelled fiom the 
country, and Spain had entered into a 
Republic with the spilling of less blood 
than 1s customary at a bull-fght The 
revolutionary chiefs announced then de- 
termination to give up then powers to 
the Cortes, and Emope marvelled at the 
wiedom of a counti) upually su turbu- 
lent mm it» politics 

Tins produced an immense impression 
in France , but the press did not feel at 
liberty to diaw any conclusions fiom 
the Republican tuumnph in Span = At 
the elections which tollowed the revolt 
of 1868, a monarchical mayjoity was 
sent to the Cortes, and Marshal Ner- 
2anv Was made Regent. until, po sad 
the imonarchipts, ** a good king can be 
found " It was at this time that Cap- 
tela appeared upon the scene of Span- 
ish politics After the patriot Orenpe, 
who had for a long time enjoyed the 
hono1 of being the only ve1ttable Span- 
ish Republican, he tooh the duection of 
the Demociatic puty, and came boldly 
forwaid to demand of the piovirional 
goveinment the unmediate proclamation 
of # Spanish Republic 

General Prurm and Maishal Serrano, 
who had opposed the Bourbon» only that 
they might get possession of power and 
place upon the thione a king that suited 
them, repelled Castelar’s p1oposition 
Then the genius of the Spanish orator 
began to declare itself He made a 

through all the principal cit- 

ies of Spain, and in each of them made 
ringing speeches m favor of the cause of 
<iberty and of 1:epublicanism : 

Castelar and Gambetta made their 
definite entzy into public ag@foriety in 
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this same exciting year of 1868, each 
was gifted with tremegdous audacity ; 
each was entuel) agekless of conse- 
quences to himself. aind each sowed seed 
from which was afterwards 1eaped an 
abundant harvest of good for France 
and Spain Despite Castela1’s eloquence 
and hi almost supezhuman exertions, 
at the geneial elections for the Cortes in 
the spring of 1869 only thirty-five Repub- 
licans were elected Thi» was a imimority, 
and a decision not unhke that which in 
1869, in the Fiench Corps Légiolatiy, 
caused Napoleon ITI and Ins munis- 
teis so much fiouble Castela: dashed 
into the attack upon the govemment 
with the same energy that he had dm- 
played m Ins campaign throughout the 
countiy He asked foi amnesty for all 
pohtical offences, and agam demanded 
the establishment of the Repubhe In 
this same sping, tov, he began his fa- 
Mou assault upon religious fanaticism, 
which had so long been the curse of 
Spain He won his battle, and Hberals 
thionghout Emope 1¢jo1ced when the tele- 
giaph announced. one morning ia April, 
1869, that Spain had at last granted I1b- 
erty of public worship, but although the 
great man was powe1ful enough to thrill 
to its very maziow the populations of 
Span, with his resounding language, 
and to strike te11101 into the heats of 
the reactionists who yentuzred even to 
apologize fo the hotzo1s of the Spaniwh 
Inquwition, although he was popular 
enough to have the 1ght of citazenship 
confezred upon him by more shan five 
hundred Spanish towns and villages, — 
he was without succes» in affiscking the 
law which definitely establ Mashal 
Se1zano as Regent : 

Yet, day by day, the :epubWéan move- 
ment spiead in wider and wider circle» 
throughout the country, and when the 
government of the Regent was bold 
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enough to announce that it was seatch- 
ing Europe for a new king foi Spain. 
the 1evolution?*#hich had been prepaed 
by Castelar’s subjects, burst forth with a 
violence and savagery quite different 
from that of the outbreak in 1808 
Fust the crown was offered to an ex- 
king ot Portugal, who 1efused it. then 
to the littl Duke of Genoa, Prince of 
the House of Savoy For a few days 
the candid iteship of this boyish duke, 
who was then at school at Hatrow, in 
England seemed to have some chance 
in its favor = Castelu and the other Re- 
poblicans informed then supporters that 
‘they might svon expect to see a hing 
brought to Madiid, and then came the 
upmsings in Catalonia and in Andalusia, 
amt the splendid protest agamst king- 
ship at Saragossa and Vilenaa But 
here the movement was cheched Va- 
lencia, hesieved and bombaided, had to 
suriender at the end of mne days" y10- 
lent battle, and Castela1, who, 1t 15 said, 
had secretly based hi» hopes upon the 
success of the imsuzection, contented 
himself, for a time, with the withdiawal 
of the proposition to make the Duke of 
Genoa king 
Cunous tu see the yevolution which 
I fanexad would iesult im the defimte 
foundation of the Republic m Spain, I 
crossed the Pyrenees, and was an eye- 
witness of inany epnedes of the combat 
Early wm Oct ber, in 1869, I left Pans, 
wheie the Opposition to the Empne had 
suddenly assumed formidable propor- 
tions, qb went to Madid Before en- 
tering pel I paused at Biaitz, where, 
two rant ¢, Bismaick had come to 
pay his @re to the Empress Eugenie 
It was stil the bathing season in the 
late sonthern nutumn and I sat down 
upon the sand nea the sleepy suf, and 
watched the bathers coming and going, 
slnging melly songs, and gesticulating 
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madly Bnraintz was then the’ most 
fashionable of Fiench watering-places 
It was the custom to stop at Bayonne, 
the old town which gave the bayonet ite 
hame, and@,to dine ove: to Biarntz in 
dilgences;iiawn hy hardy httle mules, 
nopoited fiom beyond the Spanish 
frontier , 
Eugeme loved Bisrmtz and made its 
tor tune Napoleon would neve: have 
thought of gomg so fa south to beild 
an Imperial residence , but the Spanish- 
boin Zinpératewe made hei Todos, ay she 
called hin, bmld a beautiful palace by 
the southern sea The ivute fom 
Biaiitz winds over Jngh hills, among 
avenues of poplars, which cast then 
friendly shades to protect you fiom the 
gluing sun Suddenly the be.wuty of 
the romantic cowt of the Bay of Biscay 
burpets upon the view = Pretty villus dot 
the Inlls ind peer out of Juxunant 
fohage I fonnd plenty of amusc iment 
on the beach, m watchmg the Spunaids, 
who went im to bathe with then agus 
in then mouths, and who practised with 
much dexterity the ut of hcepmg then 
heads unwet by the melust waves 
Long truns of iules, loaded with 
scrieammg and liughing ladies were 
diryen into the most furious pait of the 
sulf, and there the beauties am - 
selves by holding on as long y 
could against the mcoming ciests ““S#fai- 
1itz 1s still a favorite resoit for the 
French and Spanish anstociats The 
railway searely disturbs the tranquil 
seclusion of the place Towards evening 
a charming silence pervades the town, 
cool breezes blow mland, sem1-trepical 
trees hide the green, delicatelygemed 
wsides of leaves, not to tufi them 
till the morn dew invites The peas-,. 
ants sateer In groups, and softly sng 
mel patow to the gentle music of* 
the ‘and ungdex, the awning of the 
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green-Intéiced cafés the Spanish peddlers, 
who have thudged up from Burgos, o1 
Valladolid, offer blankets, long knives 
with beautifully carved handles, and 
seent-betties from Tangieis 
‘@a the Spanish coast at dha Sebas- 
gn, where Dofia Isabel went in het 


PROCLAINING THE 


fhght, the sport of bathmg goes on until 
even the first days of November Fiom 
Biarfite to San Sebastian is but an hour's 
nde Wdilgence, but m that hour the 
traveller feels as if he 


rome un- 
accountable manner left ar ope behind 
him Architecture has chartigg, the 





costumes of the people hy-™ sskayaide 
are different ; mmgqnems, sp > “yn tunes, 
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are no longer thé same The grave and 
earnest Basque, ign but conscien- 
tious and virtuous, the stranger 


with solemn courtesy Here and there 
are touches upon a relic of the abortive 
campaigns of successive Don C ulopes 
Pnests saunter slowly by, smeking ¢1ga1- 
ettes, and lazily swingimg their 
umbrellas The fields have + neg- 
leetedl look = San Sebastian is a 
dehghttul httle city, coqucttih, 
frost) fleaxled with billant sun- 
Heht stelown at the b we of lofty 
Inount ans Whose peaks shine hke 
bhe hsoret ptal It extends from 
the putty hay of La Concha at 
the month of which 15 the sland 
of Sint Clara, to the mouth of 
tle Trim itive: Seanad fin 
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the promontory of Bilbao to Yuin 
secs the waves lap the cinga si 


contrast strangely with thi'y 
dashing now and then over theitswamits 
Near San Sebastian one finds v San 
shade and mystery , deep gorges through 
which bridle-paths wind in perplexing 
fashion , pinnacles from which he can 
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look up to mightier pinnacles beyond 
Priests, smugglers, muleteet> peasant- 
guisimied am yellow petticoats, gra- 
ciously salute the wandere: , ard 1f one 
stops at o 1oadside inn he 15 treated with 
utmost consideration aud honesty 

On this my first journey to Madrid, 
I thought the 1ailway ran through one 
of the most picturesque and impiessive 
countiies in the universe Just befure 
arriving at Irun, the frontier town, a1cbi- 
tecture had changed as rapidly as the 
combinations m 1 pantomime The 
houses of southern Fiance, well built of 
solid carved stone and with fou-cornered 
steep roofs, were exchanged fo1 the glar- 
ing white walls. generally out of 1epulr, 
and the low and sloping reofs of Spanish 
dwellmgs Fiom hun tv Burgos the 
scenery was of the wildest The toad 
fiaveines ynwning valleys, 1D» along the 
edges of precipices, plunges into Fombie 
and desei ted pl uns, winds through passes 
cut out of the solid .0ck, and pierces the 
hearts of the mountain» sixty-nme times 
befure 1¢ reaches the eny non of Madrid 
Everywhere the beautifal has a inrxture 
of rugged giandeur im it Tunnel suc- 
ceeds tunnel, under great balustiades 
perched on 1ude, deep-mbbed layers of 
the hardestroch Sometimes the railway 
line mind» along an embankment which 
giver the traveller s glance up some tie- 
mendous defile at the end of which blue 
ranges of mountap melt softly mto the 
bluest sky Through the defile winds a 
white stip of 10ad, tinged with tohage, 
and enlivened by a stiing of mules, car- 
Tying dise to the nearest town 
The posadus and hee rendas are dirty, and 
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that the donkey drawing thé primitive 
plough has to press is feet and slide 
down the furrows, diagging plough and 
peasant after him Agriculturalrimple- 
ments aigof the simplest chuacter. The 
plough a, straight piece of wood shar- 
pened at one end, and fastened roughly to 
a 1ude hainess Donkeys and dwatf, 
yellow-culored oxen do all the work of 
teams The shepherds along the road 
look two o1 three centuzies out of place, 
as then costume has hardly undergone 
any change since the tame of Philip IT 

I did not stop at Mnanda o: at Bur- 
gos on tlus journey, ut in late: years 
Tleained to wonder at the incomparable 
lichness of the facade of the Burgos 
cathedzal, on eve1y squaze on the walls 
of which are the maiks of the gemus of 
the gieat sculptors of the thu teenth cen- 
tury, and I could not help maivelling at 
the etious taste which placed this Cath 
olic wonder in this arid country, where a 
cold wind, half the yea1, chills the very 
mazrow <Appioaching the environs of 
Madiid I was struck with the desolate 
character of the countiy Here were 
pine forests , huge 10ck»s which overhung 






nariow paths along mountam asides; 
caverns in which biuigands might hide, 
little to1zents leaping ovez preg 
close to the ralway Tere we it a Dine 
filled with 10cks shaken mto s oe Bree 
forms hy volcanic action. and hightmag 
ehutting out the sunlight Shortly Sefor' 
alliving at the Escuzial the 10ute passes 
Las Navas, one of the vilest and most 
dangerous little places in Spain, as I 
found m an excursion fiom Madrid. 
The houses mm Las Navas are built of 


the pills of the windows are stained with gypaise stone, rudely carved Blagg swine 


the 1 efuse thrown caielessly ont of doors , 
the walls are hung with tobacco-stalks, 
and flags, and the pig 1eigns supreme in 
the front door Some of the mountain 
siles which ate cultivated are so steep 


wander fre and out of them. The 
people are ly ignorant; dozens off 
them ,gapfesscd to me that they had 
never Yialted Madiid, that they hnew 


nothing, polities, and as for reading 
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and g, they were not cien ac- 
quainted With any one who possessed 
these extraordinary accomplishments 
At Madnd, gitls brown as Arabs of- 
fered travelle: fiesh milk in hittle 
clay pois. A hunter strolled Ry with a 
hate upon his shouldet, and pioposed to 
sellit. A hare may be had fo: ten cents 
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proceeds across the 10cky aud uninvit- 
ing countiy between the main line of 
1ail to Madrid and the Babonal Leav- 
ing the comfortable first-class cariiages 
to plod across the waste 1s not very 
agieeable, but one 1s well repaid hj the 
treasures within the walls The slicp- 
herds, heggair, and pnests, who aie 
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A blight seems to overhang the whole 
country 1:ound about As I wandered 
through these plains towards the frow ning 
Escurial, one dark Octobe day. I conld 
not 
on the locahty wheie _IL. hved, 
prayed, and sang prais the God 
whom he offended while he fancied hum- 
2 elf most zealously seiting hig. The 


impression of bight 14 heightaga@gias one 


the only persons one encountelb answer 
questions civilly, and point out the cioss 
perched on a high rock whisk maihs 
the spot where Philp IT 's dreadful o1- 


thinkmg that a curse had fallen...ders we1e carned out, where wretches 


were hanged almost dally berbkth the 
Jowest bit of 10ock Until a few years 
past bits of whitened cord, which cram- 
bled as they were dug up, nught still be 
found 


§2 
* ‘ 

A winding road between high rocks, 
clothed in brown mos», leads one to a 
ruined square, ‘where a dismantled church 
reais its forloin front A few steps up 
a pteep hill, beside a wall, bring one to 
&@ point whence he can see the Escurial, 
with its 1mmense dome ind the four 
gloomy tuwers ring at the angles 
Phil II built this edifice in the muid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, to replace 
the church of San Lorenzo, which was 
demolished by cannon-bills during the 
siege of San (Quentin The cynical 
imagination of the over-ieligious archi- 
tects of the peod could devise no 
bette: form for this nnmense monastic 
palace than that of the gridnuon upon 
which the unhappy Lawrence suffered 
martyrdom The four towels are pup- 
poxed to represent the feet and the royal 
apaitmeuts the handle, of th frying- 
mstrument Gloomy and unmapressive 
gaidens stretch away on all sides to 
stone walls, which border greenish ponds 
and lakc lets 

The entiance to the edifice 1» wonder- 
fully nupressive A massive gate leads 
into the gieat gardens, bringing one face 
to face with # portico of severe simplic- 
ity At the summit of Done columns 
are s1\ mighty caryatids, 1epresenting 
the 51x Kings of Judea, supporting a ti- 
angular portal of immense s17e Outofa 
block of granite the principal staircase 18 
cut ‘She church. decorated with Luca 
Gioidano’s dating fieseoes, 1eminds one 

the many cuuious fieaks ot which 
artists were guilty duiing the decadence 
of the Itahan school Luca’s tianquil 
colors @ad highly executed designs 
show clearly the struggles of a great 
artist to rise above the follies and fail- 
ings of haepoch = The rich 1eliquaries , 
the dehcately chiselled coffers in which 
repose the bones of saints, the massive 
altar, built of jasper and marble, and 
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surrounded with gilded broéhse ‘sfatues of 
Chailes V and Pluhp II , queens and 
infantas, kneeling with closed hands and 
upturned eyes, the stalls m precious 
woods, the muissals, filled with Gothic ‘ 
v ignettedt heavily and coarsely decorated 
ceilings — produce an effect of confused 
magnificence Inthe smallsbapel in the 
rear the eye 18 dazzled by Benyenuto: 
Cellimi’s incomparable sculptue in whute 
marble of ‘‘ Christ upon the Cross.” In 
the sacristy are innumeiable paintings, 
which chill the imagination, but lead 
one to admue the artists The pamting 
by Claudio Coello, 1epresenting the pro- 
cession which ieceived the Holy Host 
sent to Plulip by the Empero of Gca- 
inany, 16 astonishingly mch m colo 
Wandeung thiough a labyimth of 
cold and gloomy conridors one at last 
reaches a little staucase by which ho may 
climb to the dome of the Escunal and 
look over the vast plain Far away out 
of an indistinct mass of buildings 113es 
the roof of the Royal Palace in Madiid 
To the left one sces a dense torest, with 
a few shaggling himlets on its edge, ,, 
and at the base of the monastic palace’s 
thick and frowning wall» hes a village, 
its precipitous stivets payed with stones 
setoncnd A few wretched trees stiug- 
gle for existence in the marketplace 


Ata stone fountain’s basm., a wf 
laughing girls aie filling wate-jam, and 
some dejected-looking donkeys are 


greedily diinking and whwking their 
tails 

The Pantheon of the Spanith Kings, 
the great vault of the Escuzial, where 
le the mortal 1emains of the mighty 
Chailes, of Php IL, II, and IV, 
Charles, TI and Charles [TI, 
of the Qu Isabelia and Margaret, 
and ,Ehzabeth of Bourbon, 1s an un- 
whi ; cellar, from which one 18 
glad be; apcape into the open ar Even 
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the sublimé gnd pathetic figure of Chust, 
which surmounts one of the altars, seems 
to bring no ray of tender hope, no 
blessed promise of unmortality, into this 
royal charnel-house It 19 ampresnive 
and fepulsive at once to look from the 
present into the past, as one does in 
peering into the sarcophagus of one of 
tuo greatest of emperors Af the time 
of my visi one could see under the 
glass lid which sealed the coflin of 
Charles Y. the borly of the royal 
dead man, but partially covered by its 
shroud The face was still m an al- 
most perfect state of preservation One 
nostril and one of the ears foi the eyes 
had crambled because of contact with 
the au, when the historic coffin was 
opened. were still visible, and f: iments 
of the reddish beard still clung to the 
clin =Philip JI the Tezble 1s seewely 
shut m 1 black mable sarcophagus, 
ornamented only bya plain plate heat- 
wg his name Qne 1s cutout to know 
whether the calm ot deith give un 
aweetness to the imperious fie of the 
monk ind tyrant who scomged Luope 
in the Intteness of bis maliaous zeal 
Seeing all hin private apartments left 
just as they were when he passed into 
the silences, onc almost fears to en- 
omemtte his spectre walking the nanow 
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chambers, or seated in the niche which 
permitted him to hear mass without en- 
termg the chapel, matteting his prayers, 
and nursing his gouty limb, as he sup- 
ported 1t upon a velvet cushion One 
could fancy lum seated before his little 
wooden table, biooding over the papers 
containing secrets of the state, and 
could almost see his face with gravish- 
blue eyes, with thick and jotiuding 
under lips, with lean and bony cheeks 
covered with Lyid skin, with little cars 
which caught the slightest sound, with 
his ugly chin concealed beneath o sym- 
metrical heard, ot one seemed to see 
him musing in his quaint old chan, its 
back studded with copper nails, nveted 
in the leathern bands, and to watch hum 
is Ins hands wandet over the breast of 
his velvet doublet feeling for the chap- 
let. which s0 rarely quitted his person 

This te:uble mocking spectre of 
Pluhp the Tyrant seems to pursue the 
visitor as he 10am» thiough the museum, 
to which an unavil monk giudgingly 
adantr hun to look at the pamtings by 
Ribera, Jiordans, Bosch «nd Tinto- 
retto, and dors not quié him until he has 
gained the open air anc left the village 
and the monastery of the Escunal far 
behind lum 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


dn Revolution Time — Saragossa —A Quaint Old Spanish City —The Protest against the Reetstab- 
hshment of Monarchy — 1 Vigorous Fight — The Chuich of the VYngm Del Pilaa — QO» tho 
Wan to Valenas — Down to tho Mediterranean — Alu antc —'‘Lhe (uao — Getting into Valencia 
befme the Bombuadment —An Adventurous Piomenadc —Ciowimg the Sticets under Fue — 
A Barzicaded Hotel —Sticet Fighting mun Earnest —Repubhcans ind Regulas 


ADRID 1s usually a disappoint- 
meut tothe stianger. Saragossa 
iwarevelation The approaches to it are 
singulaily beautiful The tram left me 
outside the walls, and I walked thiongh 
the olive-bordeied avenues, finding with 
some difficulty the gate which led mto 
the main part of the town As I ap- 
proached this gate I at once perceived 
that the government had at last got an 
iron hand on Saragossa = The nat1ow 
and quamt stieets were crowded with 
soldieis Officers, in them glitte1mg blue 
and rel uniforms, passed up and down, 
reviewing little squads of men, who, re- 
ceiving their orde1n, went out to parade 
tosolemn dium-)e its mm certaim sectious 
It was nine o'clock mn the muinmg, but 
little movement was vis!ble among the 
inhabitants Sunbuint figuiecs stood 
here and there beneath the Gothic and 
Mooish dooi-ways talkmg qumetly to- 
gethe1, but when more than half a 
dozen had gathered the soldiers anived 
and hapersi cl then When Saiagossa 
was the capital of the kingdom of .A1ra- 
gon the people manifested the same 
spuit thet they had newly shown 1n this 
insurrection of 1869, in saying to then 
king, ‘* We,-who.are ) our equals and as 
powerful ad#you,,elect you king on the 
condition that you guaid our laws and 
our hberties, and that there shall always 
be hetwgen you and us some one moic 


powerful than you, if not, we will not 
have you” The Aragonese of seven 
hundied years ago understood the value 
of constitutional hbeity even bette: than 
those of to-day, and practised 1t mote 
forcibly When .Augustus Cresai came 
to Spain he looked upon the then ob- 
scuic little town as one destined to a 
famous place in history, and chitwtened 
it Cesarean Augusta This, in due tune, 
the Goths, when they came to levy con- 
tiibutions on the then wealthy town, 
called Cesar Agusta, and late: came the 
abs, who soitened the name into Sar- 
acosta, but who hardened the manneis 
of the people until they were fittest 1ep- 
1esentatives of the haughty 1ule of the 
Moois in Spain 

So powerful was the aty that Chaile- 
magne himself tiembled when he had 
paused before her gates, and, liftmg the 
siege, went awa) still bleeding from 
the scratches 1eceived at Roncesvalles. 
Then came the Chistian kmgs, slowly 
myading Navaie and Aragon, and at 
last, by them valor, they captured to 
Catholicem the Zaragoza (pronounced 
Tharagotha) of to-day In the city 
there are but few hints of modernism, 
such as here agd there a noble square, or 
a promenade planted with trees and ot- 
namented with statues, or a barack, 
in whigh the soldiers just at this time 
weie unduly numerous. But these few 
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innovations of modeimism were soon 
left behind =I plunged into a labyrinth 
of natrow sticets, where overhinging 
100fs nearly kissed cach other, and 
wheie, nevertheless, evory louse had its 
balconies 1n the uppei stolles = Antonio. 
smoking a cigaictte on his balcony, could 
bave tumbled the ashes into the dinni- 
plate of Ins neighbor, thanquilly eating 
under his awning acdioss the wiy = ‘The 
shops are all very pimntine m then 
chazacte1. and some of them Ouental in 
their disdain of modern fuunitue Mimy 
of the houses in the town awe so old 
that they me propped up with huge 
beams The great cathedral of Ow 
Lady of the Pillaa known ws one of the 
mort celeliated Catholic shires m the 
world, has shown much evidence of 
eumbling, and the devotes neuly died 
of tear lest 16 might ful duiing the 
ecannonading of the October reyolu- 
tion = The lustory of this church is most 
remathable All the mhalutants who 
beheve im then religion believe also thit 
Om Lady of the Pillar’ was founded 
by St James, the traditional Santiago, 
forty veate only aftr the begimning of 
this Chiwtian era The old) legend 15 
still yneserved in these words And 
Jesus said, * My dearly beloved mother, 
I wish you to go to Nuagossa, and order 
St James to erect a temple in vou 
honour. where you shall be myoked for 
all time ’°” This divinely nnposcd duty 
St James 1s supposed to have duly ac- 
complished before lis famous pulgiinage 
to Jerusalem, and the church has giown 
to gigantic propoltions frum the acorn of 
the little chapel and pillar, on which the 
Virgin’s figure was 1aised, 60 rays the 
legend, eighteen hundred yeais igo 
The dark-eyed women, as well as the 
lame, lousy, and duty old beggars, of 
Saragossa all daily hiss a little piece of 
wood fixed in the cathedral wall, and 
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said to be the only fiagment left of 
the real pillar Around thi, church, 
which stands not far fiom the banks 
of the Ebro, ww some desperate fight- 
m2 m this October struggle, and the 
blood-stains im several corners were still 
visible at the tume of my visit 

Here, wim Valencia and elscwhere, 
the collision between the peasantry. who 
had inv wed the town, and the soldiers 
repicsenting the monaichical govern- 
ment, Was brought on exclusively by the 
demand of the soldiers thit the peasants 
should liy down then arms Most of 
the px ants had been suecesstul in their 
dctermmition to ictam then we ipons, 
and had ietucd with all the honors of 
war But i. few lid been taken, and 
the putme of the march of these prson- 
e1s) through «mute, solemn Saragossa 
Clings m my memory. The people had 
postponed the festival annually held to 
honor then pation sunt, because the 
moma of blood still lingered over the 
town at the ve1y portals of their 
church were dark stains, telling of 
human sueifices At the Duhe» gate 
euliout aiowds were lingenng, wild- 
eved, 10ound the spot where 1. general 
and a dozen soldiers had fallen, pierced 
by the bullets fired by workmen from a 
puests house The government of 
Genera Pirin was disdamfally 1cleasing 
the few ypriooners wlich it had taken 
In front marched a dozen stalwart sol- 
dieis bionzed, duty. and fierce. behind 
stiaggled perhaps two hundred insurrec- 
tionisls, then wives running besrle them, 
emln icing them or weeping 1n silent joy. 
A wed, fantastic set were these fellows, 
with a tinge of the old Arabic bloml m 
then vems The government had piven 
them back then long kmives, which were 
thrust in the saches. o1 served to pin the 
knots of the gay ly colored bandkeichu fs 
whichcoveted their heads They shufiled 
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forwaid to the grand plaza, and before 
the famous Convent of Jerusalem, where 
Spain’s must beautiful daughters spend 
then lives m honoing the Vugin, 
they were diawn up m giim oder, 
ragged as Falstaff» army With dis- 
grace and with rage in then swaithy 
faces they listened to the order which 
forbade them, unde1 heavy penalties, to 
take up aims agam, and then shambled 
away to the churches to kKneel and 
suently pray for one more chance. 
Those of the mhabitants of Saragossa, 
the veritable citizens of the city, who 
had participated in the fight, did not es- 
cape 50 casily New arrests were con- 
stantl) gomg on, and, when I left, the 
townr-people scarcely daied to open their 
shops Neauly all the proud A1agonese 
who were wounded to the death in the 
second day’ fighting managed to ciawl 
to then houses and die at home, proud 
of having saved then bodies from the 
soldieis One man, wounded in a 
dozen places, crawled on to the 100f of 
Ins domicile, and maintained from it a 
deadly fire upon the soldie1s until he 
had slain seven When at last he felt 
death’s hand at his throat he jumped 
down into the ptreet, falling heavily 
upon the piled-up stones, and was used 
as an additional breastwo1k or a barti- 
cade for his companions This barri- 
cade, neal the Duke’s gate, resisted the 
fae of mtillery for nemly two hous 
These same men who leaped upon the 
cannons, knife in hand, when they were 
forced to tetreat to the barzicades, 
heaped up the stoner and beans as fast 
as they were torn down by the shots 

At Saragossa it 1s the custom, as in 
some parts of the Orient, to allow luna- 
tics, who are not positively uncontrol- 
lable, to wande: about the steets, min- 
gling freely with the sane The custom 
of making pusoners of God's unfor- 
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tunate hws not cept into ths half- 
barbaric country On the evenmg of the 
first uplibing in NSaiagossa a ptrty of 
insane pecple we1e p.uwsing through the 
streety with the stiaw which they had 
been taught to plat into mat and 
panmers One of them, to whom I had 
the honor of beig presented during my 
btuay in the town, had been excited by 
the new» of the fighting, and had been 
seen a number ot times in the thick of 
the fray 

More fighting was umpospible in Sara- 
govsa =6The soldiein swarmed every- 
where, and I desned tuo piess on to 
Catalonia But the railway agents 1e- 
fused a ticket to Barcelona, paying that 
the 20ad wa» open only half-way The 
rebels had that very morning buined for 
the second time a iailway bridge. und 
stiolling band» along the line had com- 
mitted numeious cimes The last local 
trains had narowly escaped ptoppage, 
and I was compelled to 1eturn to Madiid. 
Six of the 1evolutionary Saragospa newn- 
papers had been suppressed, the official 
journals gave only glaiing lies about the 
insurrection, and I returned tn the cap- 
ital convinced that all the interest now 
centred on Barcelona and Valencia. 

At Madrid the news from Valencia 
was meagre The sweet Mediterranean 
town, the city of the Cid, suzz0unded by 
lovely gardens and luxuuiant fields, was 
known to be in the hands of the in- 
sulrectionists, and the authorities had 
threatened a siege Every mong a 
perturbed crowd waited at the 1ailway 
station to hear the news, and each day 
they ietned unsatisfied Pim had 
suppressed even piivate telegrams The 
journals were ominously silent, but the 
military trains were laden ‘* Impossi- 
ble to go there by rail,” said one ‘‘Im- 
possible to go at all,’? said another 
‘*s Bombarded two days ago,” said those 
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who should have been well-informed 
66 Tn possession of the insuigents ” still 
asperted the equally rehable. This much 
was known The rebels were at least 
eighteen thousand strong in a city.of two 
hundred thousand people , had tiken the 
great matket-place , had instilled them- 
selves therein, and refused to In ousted 
What were they? A mad mass of infu- 
lated towns-people, who by stritagem 
had possessed the meiter put of the 
town, torn up the pavements, and 1e- 
faxed toyield Headed by the republican 
deputy Guerrero, they were well armed 
and equipped At first eight thousand 
troops had gone forwaid, next twelve 
thousand,— many »aid »ixteen thousand, 
— under General Alamenvs I took the 
evening train for Encma, whence a 
branch line leads to V dencia 

The memories of the next few days 
tise vividly before me If can see the 
mass of staing faces at the alway pta- 
ion as, 1 company with lim of famous 
Abyssinian and .\fzicim prestige, whose 
name ws like a petfume to all loveis of 
journalistic ente1prise, I tuke my plice 
in the mght express, bound for the shores 
of the Mediterranean This w wy fist 
meeting with Stanley, and ast. inge one. 
with the spirit of competition lightly 
roused, so as to bing into oul acquaint- 
ance just that spice of jealousy which 
makes us both aleit In the train are 
parents, and husbands, and biotheis 
going to Valencia, tu bring loved ones 
away fiom the horrots which are always 
aspociated with a Spanish siege So we 
faie forwaid, past A1anjuez, whete there 
13a noble 1o0yal residence and town, to 
Albacete As morning dawns, with that 
glorious poetry of sky only known in 
Spain, we come into the wonde1 ful 1¢ gion 
of paradoxes between Albacete and Al- 
mansa Imagine fertile fields stretching 
mules along the railway line, but framed 
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in the backgrounds by mountains barren 
as the pyiamids, acelivities that tise 
superb shove yawning ptecipices 

The viney uds are numerous, and daik- 
haned, bue-limbed women are plu king 
the purplish-blue clusters of grape» from 
dw.f vines, that bend heavily under the 
piessure of the vintage At many pots 
huge 1ocks, Neing mm perpetnal affront 
to heaven, aie crowned with castles, 
which, in the sun’s golden haze, seem to 
melt then outlmes ito the net-work of 
nature, and to be but a freak of her fancy. 
The well-made i1o0ads, smooth, white, 
and suffocatingly dusty, trend away 1n 
perpentine curves to the bases of the 
mountain 1uchs, and are bordered at long 
distance by low houses, whose vw hite walls 
and tiled roofs glitter in the sun The 
muleteers aud the peasant women are 
singing, OL rather droning, while they 
1ide or woik, and naked children dispor< 
in the glow of the moining without 
shame The costume of the peasants 
along the route 1s at first quiet in color 
and sober in allangement, but, as we 
diaw towards the south and the sea, it 1s 
scarlet, and gieen, and yellow, in glaring 
contrast, and falling in gaceful folds 
close to the form 

At seven in the morning we come to 
Encina, a small junction just below the 
large town of .\lmansa, where the V.- 
lencian railway branches off Here there 
aie hordes of soldiers, and on the moun- 
tains we can see the wqgiluntes protecting 
the railway The wild-looking peasants 
come up with sneering curivsity, if any 
inquuy be made about Valencia, to say 
that the Republicans have captmed it 
long ago, and that they will never pur- 
render Dut the railway to Valeucia is 
not noider No tiains have passed for 
seyetal days, and skumushing along the 
line 1s frequent Is thereno way tosecend 
a2 message, or to go to Valencia’? Yes! 
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We may go to Alicante, and along the 
Meditetranean coast. from Alicante a 
steamer will sail that afternoon So we 
fake a wheezy tram upon the branch 
railway, and are soon among the palm- 
tices Towards ten o'clock we pass into 
a huge 1avine between two ledges of jag- 
ged 1ock, the railway running on a nai- 
row bank Weseebevond, at the opening, 
a bridge over a yawning chism and a 
host of fgmes clustering acoundit = =The 
tram comes to a hilt The engineer 
goes hack to talk to the guard, and half 
an hour 15 lost before 16 1 decided that 
the figmes must be those of soldiers 
1athe: thin of insmgent enemies We 
move slowly into the inidst of a company 
of the civil guud, who hive nnpiovised a 
habitation of boughs at the biidge’s side, 
and ue watching the structure night and 
day At last. as we are leaving a hittle 
station smong the mountains, we turn a 
curve, and before us hes the placid Med- 
Iterrancan, Its purple water 11ppling softly 
to the shores, and m the distance 1s a 
huge acclivity. around whose top hovers a 
glorious Imeezy wreith of mist —one of 
those {1 rant he wen Ineaths, to which 
only the waves of the Mare Tyshenum 
requ” can give shape and substance 
Below hes Alicante i the slumbrous 
noon -\long the coast, where the sleepy 
surf comc» tolling slowly in, are groves 
of palm Bu.urelegged fishermen are push- 
ing out theu boats The long quay, 
guarded hy soldiets, 1un» out to sea , and 
at the base edge towels a gigantic 10ck 
with its antique Mvuotwh citadel Tere 
we find that the boat will leave for Va- 
lencia at three o’clock, also that the fight- 
ing has been hiusk there foi the last two 
days, now a suirende: 1s talked of 
Meuntame, in the port, we find a noble 
bark, of American build, the Wilam 
Wikox of New Yegk, commanded by 
Philip Johnson, of Hew Baggerd , and, 
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Visiting it, receive gracious attention 
from the stanch captain and his young 
wite, whose fist trp beyond seas 1s to 
agitated Spain 

As we steam out of the port that after- 
noon, ina boat crowded with Spanish 
officers going to the front, the American 
banner flutters up to the mast-head of 
the Wilkam Wiloe and down again in 
graceful salute to us, much to the aston- 
whment of all the oliye-complexioned, 
jJauntily uniformed Spaniards 1ound 
about us Next morning the boat 1 
lying in the harbor of Valencia 

The Grao, Valencia’s port of entry, 1s 
three miles from the city itself, and has 
a well-sheltered harbo1, with a little town 
built along its banks We land at seven 
o’clock, and find the streets ciowded 
with men, women, and cluldren, whom 
fright has forced out of Valencia The 
carniages which usually run from the 
port to the city are diawn up in a long 
line, near the avenue leading to the en- 
trance, and 1t 15 with difficulty that we can 
prevail on the diive1 to take us so far as 
the oute: line of the siege ‘* The firing 
Is to commence at eight,” he says ‘* We 
should hardly reach there before then, 
and we might be shot by the insur? ectos ” 
For eight days the fighting has been 
growing more severe daily Who aie 
masteis of the situation? The tnsur- 
rertos, decidedly 

We dirve up a long avenue bordered 
with sycamores On oul way we pass 
many women weeping bitterly, and bend- 
ing almost double under the hastily 
prepared burdens of them household 
goods This seems to indicate that the 
bombaidment 1s beginning, and the bare 
suggestion of this so fhightens out driver 
that he refuses to go farthei, and, turn- 
ing his ho1se’s nose to the hedge, invites 
us to get out Nothing can peisuade 
him, and we find ouiselves in a hubbub 
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of cavahy and infantry, teams loaded 
with farmiture, going out under flags of 
tiuce, and hundieds of people sittug by 
the 10adside, then faces turned im jisten- 
ing attitude towaids the town A com- 
pany of Lancers gallops up to us, gives us 
@ suspicious glance, and passes on Fi- 
nally we are told to ask permission of a 
certain office: to pass intothetown IIe 
sluugs lis shoulders to Ins vars, spreads 
out his hands, says he will not linda: us, 
and we pass in, callying our own hagvage 
Our first idea 1» to seek the Fonda de 
2aris, — a well-known hotel, standing wn 
the Calle del Mar (the street of the sea), 
where we think we ¢ im lean how far 1t 
will be sufe for us togo We lvvk for 
some one to take ow biggage, and show 
us the way, bat every person appealed 
to makes a frightened face, says that the 
firmg has begun, and that it 1s unsafe 
The puspense of waiting in this miss of 
humanity » unbearable At last we 
appeal to a dare-dey il-looking boy, who, 
without comments, taki. up the tisyel- 
ling-hags, and goes forward We ase 
continually jostled by soldiuts, running 
from pot to point, dodging behind co1- 
ners, Casting suspicions glances at win- 
dows o1 balconies above We hive now 
entered a labyrinth of nazow phieets, 
hke those I had sven atSuigosst = The 
brave boy, who 1uns ahead of us hend- 
ing unde: the weight of om baggage, 
stops short, and compresses lis lips, ts 
he hears a sharp thud a.ound the cuinet, 
and sees the soldiers 1ushing back We 
are in the midst of a guerilla warfaie, 
where shots are fired fiom balconies and 
from house-tops, whe1e a chance bullet 
may mect us, and send life vaporing 
before we can defend ourselves Fiom 
tame to time the boy halts, say» huskily, 
‘© Fuego” (firing), and then, like a little 
lion at hay, turns anew to seek another 
route to the Fonda de Pais 
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At last we come into a long, nurow 
avenue, leading to a square Sud- 
denly we are pulled mto a door by a 
firendly citizen, and the boy turns pale, 
but my companion, who has seen battles 
numetous, tramps on ahead, and we follow 

We anuve in the sqnare We hear 
the dull 10a: away up in the city, and 
the ping of wandeung bullet. Feople 
follow us with then gize, but, at the 
entiance of anothe: long avenue, we 
hem above us, at the windows, hands 
softly clapped, and soft hisses Again 
the boy tuins, alinost crying with fight 
and determination We cioss the square , 
we tty another street, and push on des- 
peiately We hea shooting close at 
hand We enter still another: squaie 
Here great piepu itions ale going on 
Soldicns crowd the side opposite as, but 
there iy ole \awning gap,—the entrance 
to a stiect which no one enters, snd no 
one pstunds in flout of We are m the 
Plaza de la Congiegacion A suldier 
staiesatus Ile sees we aie foreigners, 
and sijys, in broken French * Gand 
Diew'’ Don't go actose the squate. or 
you will he shot ” But while he 1 t ulk- 
ig ny Comade ind the boy step br ively 
acioss the syuae, and IT .ush atte: them 
A soldier at the corner Lawes his iusket 
waningly Whatis it’ Sumething he- 
yond the corner 

A banicade ! 

To reach the hotel we must brave this 
bauncade We cannot stay m the stiect, 
so we 1uake thiee leaps, and, as Stanley 
turns the corner of the little avenue 
which leads behind the hotel», thiee bul- 
lets fly past. and stike im the Vaencia 
Bank windows We are huitied into a 
back door, amid a mowd of soldiery, 
and a jittle Fiench landlo:rd comes for- 
ward to congratulate us on ow escape , 
for the insurgents had swoin to shoot 
apy one who crossed that strect 
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We press the poo: boy’s hand, and 
cannot but admue him__— He _ takes shel- 
te: with us for a short time 

This incident illusti ates well the manner 
of the piege, and the struggle which has 
been in progress acven days when we 
ariye, nota siegc with artillery at long 
distance, noi one where liner ate dis- 
tinctly drawn, but one where every street 
and house ate beleaguered This ave- 
nue, for mstance, 1s natiow, long, and 
straight At its end 1s a barricade, and 
in the houses on each side are at least 
six hundred soldiers This ww repeated 
two or thiee streets further on, but away 
up in the city’s centre, in the great mai- 
ket-place, and the twenty-eight streets 
leading from it, the Republicans hold 
everything Long-range shooting 15 all 
that they have to fear Every private 
house 1+ & fortiess, insurgent or govern- 
mental The landlord takes us over the 
hotel, shows up furniture 11ddlcd with bul- 
lets, and his mattiessen all in use. to pro- 
tect the poldieis who vecupy his baleonies 
The side windows louk on the batzicade, 
and near them soldiers are ciouching 
expectant ‘This » im the first story 
In the next still more destiuction mun- 
rors smashed, curtams i shreds, aud 
tables in flagments We are given a 
100m on the thud floor, fronting on the 
strect we have just crossed We open 
our window cautiously, and look actos» 
the way The large stone building 1s the 
Valencian Cicdit Institution Soldiers 
ale filing from the b Ucomes of this bank, 
and dodging the bullets fiom the barz- 
cade In the squue below, through 
which we have just come, a z1egiment 
18 quietly ariiving 

The Valencian Republicans, mcluding 
the mountamects who have come down 
fiom thei homes to protest ag unst the 
restoration of monaichy, are from twelve 
to fifteen thousand strong, commanded 
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by 2 Republican deputy lately withdrawn 
fiom the Cortes In and around the 
town are ten thousand nregular troops, 
General Ainmenos commanding Don 
Fianas de la Riviera, captain-general, 
is a vacillating old man, full of much 
caution The sub-commandant, Don 
Martin Rosales, 1» energetic, 80 says 
out landlord , adding that the fight which 
has lasted so long may continue for 
weeks, o1, 50 strange are the capzices 
of insuzrection in Spain, may be ended 
in ten minutes 

The Republicans here, as in Saragossa, 
are mostly pajyanos, o: peasants They 
ate all of one type, with swaithy faces, 
ol:ve complexions, strong limbs, and are 
clad in a cu1ious Costume, trousers 1each- 
ing only to the knee, long hose, and san- 
dals of undiessed hide «A handkerchief 
is bound about them heads, and huge 
blankets of biuilliant colo1ing are slung 
acioss then shoulders They neve: wear 
coats, hats, o1 boots, and are so sun- 
burnt that they look lke then African 
neighbors, o1 like the Apaches of our 
Amce1ic.in plains 

The hariicades are only shoulder high, 
made of a double 10w of paving-stones, 
and protected at the top by « few beams 
and well-filled sacks of sand or grain 
But there are su many, each corner being 
made available, that even were the sol- 
diery to reduce one, as, for instance, this 
before our stieet, they would have to 
take twenty, forty. o1 fifty bchind 11 be- 
fore they could possess the town The 
dull, dead 10a1, that breaks im now and 
then on the comparative silence at each 
end of Valencia, comes from the outaide, 
whence Geneial Alamenos 1s throwing 
shell into a barricade Now and then a 
shot from a 1ebel cannon comes whizzing 
into the square, on which we can look, 
and we can fee confusion among the sol- 
dieis, und sometimen a faintly palpitat 
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ing mass, from which surges hfe-blood, 
staiming the canvas thrown ove: it By 
and by a great number of troops ale 
massed 1n the plaza, and we hea inces- 
sant bullet-fiiing from the adjacent ba1- 
ricade. In the square the buglers are 
sounding the charge. and Piim's Hunteis 
—the scum of Madiid. yet the most dar- 
ing soldiery in Spain reckless devils in 
Guty uniforms, with stiaw sandils to 
then stockingless feet—come up slowly 
into line Other companies fall m be- 
hind, and 1t 1» plain that we are to have 
a battle All this time the soldiers do 
not face death at the barnucade m our 
street They mass togethe: in fiont of 
the college in the plaza, and two bat- 
talions go chaiging towaids the centre 
of the town Those who come running 
back wounded bring ptores of the hai- 
ricades. I1aesolute, all go on The 
government volunteers the small por- 
tion of the mountaineers who have not 
taken part in the insurrection. have been 
captured in a body. and thei noses have 
been cut off, then ear slit and then 
bodies piled on the hbanicades So the 
survivors come back trembling with fear, 
beating then dead on litters and crossed 
muskets, and it w getting gradually 
towaids dusk 

As the church clocks aie stiuking 
seven the senior bishop of the diocese 
and some of the city authorities go to 
General Alamenos with a flag of truce. 
and pray fo. some alrangement to stay 
the flow of blood The commission 1 
1ecersed with the gieatest kindness hy 
Alamenos, but in then passage though 
the streets the would-be peacemake1> are 
saluted with hisses from many of the bar- 
ricales No arrangement 1s 1eached, 
and the commussicn gues hack late in the 
evening, mortified and alarmed So we 
must wait the morrow in our fortress, 
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and meantime get a retzospect of the 
seven previous days 

As »vvun ap the order commanding 
the 1estoration of aims by the Republi- 
cans to the mnlitary authouities 13 made 
Guerrero, the Republicam seceder fiom 
the Cotes, v151ts the captain-geneial and 
tells him that he must be responsible for 
any acts of violence provoked by the 
orde: The batricades 11e as 1f by 
magic, and four attackmg columns, 
formed by the military authorities, on 
the next momning, the 8th of October, 
stait by different routes for the gieat 
maiket-square, where the insutzection- 
ists are in possession The troops suf- 
fer peveicly by the hostile fire fiom the 
houses along the way and are almost 
inclined to retreat But they succeed in 
placing aitillery in another square, that 
of Santi Catalena, not fa: fromthe mar- 
ket, and demolish one barricade Upon 
thi the sharp-shoote:s pick off the 
officers until there 15 absolately none left 
to command, and the atillery 1efieat im 
dinorder 

A eecond attack follows, for the gov- 
elnment forcer ale confident of easy vic- 
tory, but they are soon convinced to 
the contrary A biavo meets the 
colonel of the fizst advancing regi- 
ment, and discharges a revolve: into 
his face Imegular fiz then begins 
from the houses on all sides, and a sec- 
ond retreat follows Yet the same col- 
umny finally rally and get possession of 
thc telegraph offices, not far fiom the 
Bouise, from thence they traverse the 
ptiects behind the market under an ap- 
palling fire from windows and from the 
toofs They succeed in occupying one 
o. two of these sticets, but soon find 
themvelves hesieged instead of beniegers, 
as the Republicans have shut them m on 
every side 
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HE thud stiuggle, on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, occulp when six companies 
attempt to occupy the theatres and to 
approach the market The seventh de- 
tachment, consisting of two hundied 
men, Comers up an hour afte: wards, — the 
artillery firing ove: them, — to carry by 
anbault two barzicades in the small sheets 
leading into the maiket The battle 
continues after daik, and w _ honble 
Seventy-five o1 eighty soldiers are killed 
during the list half-hom, and this awa- 
kening the authorities to the fact that 
resistance to the death 15 determined on, 
they draw off the badly cut-ap troops, 
and concentrate them duimg the night 
at ten ditterent points, four of which are 
in the nnmediate neighborhood of the 
Fonda de Pui anda fifth, the Fonda 
ituelf It 15 said that there were eight 
hundred soldiers killed in the fist day’s 
fighting 
Th» may be exaggeiated, although 
the American consul thought he could 
verify 1t The ‘th biings no fighting, 
but mregula: firing all day. the troops 
being too much diso:ganized to move 
On the 10th couriets are sent to Al- 
cante and to Madiid to demand re- 
inforcements, and the slaughter by the 
firmg from both sides 1% kept up iregu- 
larly until evening, when laige remforce- 
ments airive On the 11th forces pour 
in by steamers and maich over the 


bioken 1a11 routes They are fought 
desperately on the outsknts of the city, 
and there 1» much slaughter The 12th, 
13th, and 14th see no actual encountel, 
but on the mght of the 12th a party of 
duing Repubheans having atiempted a 
surp1ise, they aie fallen on and massa- 
cred On the 14th Alamenos 1eveiying 
extensive 1reimforcements. 1s 1eady for 
the reduction of the city Then comes 
the Peace Commission on the 15th, 1% 
alluded to t 
Sixty officers were killed in the seven 
day» before our aruval, and many of 
them were great losses to the Spanish 
army Prim’s volunteeis and one or 
two other fine 1egiments were badly cut 
up I saw, afte: the sumende:, a gioup 
of them poimting out the ambuscade 
where several of then comrades had heen 
killed And we had airinved at the ninth 
day of this termble epwode of civil war 
All night the insurgents watch in the 
bairicades , all mght the soldier, sleep on 
then arms Alamenos has got the tele- 
giaph working to Madrid, and its tem- 
porary station erected in a bull-1ing, and 
‘receives news that fresh troops will be 
om band in the morning New pleas for 
caution come fiom the timid Cortes in 
Madrid , but the generals now announce 
as sure to take place at ten o'clock on the 
ninth day, if surrender is not accom- 
plished by that time, thg bombardment 
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which was threatened when we arrived. 
We can now go on ow bilconies with 
little fear , hostilities are by mutual con- 
sent suspended afte: punset The rough 
mountameeis thiow themselves on the 
sands and sleep, and the soldiers of the 
goveinment ate only too glad of respite 
An odor of dead bodies 15 peiceptible on 
the mght .ur. Fo eight days the streets 
have not been cleaned, and in many 
placer bodies are lying in heaps as they 
fell Now and then a pstiange hght 
flares up the sky over towards the mat- 
ket-place It comes fiom some burning 
house fied by the tloops In the pale 
moonlight we sometimes catch a gleam 
of the white folds of a flag of truce, pie- 
ceding a load of household stores , some- 
times a white-bonneted sister of chazity 
glides by, bearmg a heavy bundle of 
lint and bandages In the plaza the 
old captain-general sits, near the foun- 
tain, smoking, and carnestly discussing 
the situation with a few officers 

We sleep roundly that night, even the 
tramp of soldiers thiough the corrdors 
does not awaken ws Morning dawns, 
fiery-red, Warm, almost auless At 
seven we look out «As far as we can 
see, nothing but compact masses of 
soldiers The commotion is intense 
Ah! there 1s the Buitiwsh flag, upheld by 
the English consul The English 1es1- 
dents are leaving the town im p1oces- 
sion, under a flag of truce The consul 
shakes the captain-genetal’s hand, and 
hid» him farewell Y:esently come the 
women and childien Each one beais 
those of them household possessions 
which they can 1ll-affoid to leave behind 
By and hy the French consul comes to 
out hotel for the delegation of Frenchmen 
whowrhtoleave The bomiaidment » 
to begin m half anhour From the bank 
opposite, Officers look out and duect 
then men SBugles sound everwhere 
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The deadly street 13 vacant once more 
Flags of tiuce now tppea1, and it 1s ap- 
parent that a pailey 1s going to be held. 

Crash‘ a tremendous volley breaks 
fiom the bazixcade Suddenly several 
pilsoners are brought into the squaie, 
and kicked brutally along towards the 
prison It 1s eight o'clock, and the fist 
flag of truce is to be sent to the bazz- 
cades An officer commands a soldier 
to go forwaid with the white emblem of 
concilhation The man hesitates ‘‘ Ax 
da’” (Go on"), says the officer, striking 
lim with lis sword-hilt At last the man 
moves A bullet whizzes pasthim still 
he goes on Hes met half-way up the 
stieet by a tall, swarthy youth with 
coal-black flowing hau The two wind 
the flag, which » a sheet, around their 
shoulders, and thus insuigent and he- 
siege1, with true Spanish sense of the 
graceful and sesthetic, come bach together 
to the square 

The rebel bows giacefully to the offi- 
cers, listens to the terms pioposed, — 
*¢ surrender without conditions,’ — un- 
winds himself out of the sheet, and tuins 
on hi heel tu go back As soon as he 
1eaches the baiziicade defiance im flame 
and bullets bursts from the 11fles of the 
men 

Another tiuce, and now it 18s again 
announced that if sumende: 1s not ef- 
fected at ten o clock bombardment will 
he continued until every stone is blown 
from every baricade At the same 
time a charge of five thousand troops 1s 
airanged to come up thiough each 
stieet The thunder in the market-place 
grows loude: and louder 

We wait anxiously until ten The 
insulgents are now fiting 10und shot, 
and chips of stone, heavy enough for 
two men to hft, fly from the Valencian 
Banh’s handsome front Despite these 
foimidable missiles the fat old sub-com- 
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mandant walks across the strect, shield- 
ing his belt so that the rebels cannot sce 
it, buttoning his coat, and waving an- 
other white fag If seems «almost as if 
we were the besieged 

But the sappers and mineis, although 
we do not know it, aie getting into the 
town's centre, and if we could get news 
in our hosteliy, we should leain that 
eight hundred o1 one thousand msuigents 
have alieady fled Alamenos theicfore 
counsels his azntillery-men to have 
patience At eleven an attach 1s o1- 
ganized in our squaie, and just as we 
aie wild with excitement, in anticipation 
of a battle undei our very noses, there 
13 & knock at our doo: Aze we to be 
compelled to fly’ 

No, indeed! It 1s the chechy little 
Fiench landlord, pen in band, paying, 
‘‘ Gentlemen, breakfast 1s 1endy ” 

In the banucaded dining-r00om one 
window 18 open, and thiough it we sec 
at least one thousand soldieis crowding 
through a Ing hole We snatch some 
bread and wine, and rush hack to om 
rooms to hear and see what we may <A 
wild rush of soldie1\, a sound hke 1apid 
hammering on some hollow subst ince, are 
followed by cheers too tiemulous to be 1n- 
spiring, but :athei husky , and, horiified, 
we look out at the 1k of ou heads 
The charge 1% over the soldiers have 
vanished up a side street They could 
not take the batuicade in fiont Six 
men there could keep six hundied at 
bay, and the bloody litters coming back 
testify to the steadiness of the aim of 
those mountaineers who boast that they 
can kill a pigeon with a 11fle-ball 

Again a lull One, two, thee 
o’clock! At least twenty flags of truce 
have been exchanged Why does not 
the bomba:dment begin in earnest’ All 
at once, as the hour of fou approaches, 
there 1s a simultaneous rush of people 
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and éoldiers fiom the squaie The sun- 
burnt fellows mn the windows opposite 
us Lrandish then guns with Spanish 
enthusiasm Can it be that the town 
has sutendered? The barricade 
covered with soldiers, but they are not 
fighting Iieaven and earth cannot keep 
the cunosity of mortals suppressed in 
such a case We1ushdownstaus The 
insuigents at the bairicade have sur- 
1endered, — conditions, that they be 
allowed to go free, and the soldiers are 
knoching down the stones with the butts 
of then muskets We go out and are 
borne along im the press, 1eaching the 
spot which, twenty nunutes before, five 
thousand soldieis could not have faced 
A imie and diamatic incident, not with- 
out it» frequent parallel in our own civil 
Wal, 1s the canse of surrender hese 
The soldiers make the attack, and are 
falling rapidly. when the leade: of the 
insurgents heais a familia: vowe He, 
leaps forward and stands amid _ the 
whistling bullets His mother, whom 
he has not seen for eight yeain, 1s calling 
tohim = That biothei’s voice brings the 
black-hau ed insu11ecthionist to the giound 
outside the baricade He leaps among 
the soldiers, clasps his brothe: in his 
aims, and wee)» and laughs by tuins 
The msurgents stand uzesolute, and the 
key-note of the siege and surrender of 
Valencia has been stiuck The govein- 
ment soldier tells his brothe1, captain of 
the insuigents, to withdraw his men and 
they shall all go free ‘* I myself,” says 
he, with a chaiming lack of discipline, 
‘¢ will respond for them liberty” The 
two biotheis, arm in arm, sit down upon 
the curb-stone to look each othe: 1n the 
face, and to recove1 thei: senses 

The word that the oute: baimcade has 
surrendered has passed up into the town, 
yet there 18 a violent 1esistance at the 
next one beyond. When we reach it, 
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at half-past fou, the soldie1s are build- 
ing fues to burn out the blood-stains 
Carefully we go round corners, where a 
few moments hefoie we had heard 
firmg, only to see the proud Republican 
peasants marching away with then heads 
erect, and then mfles tightly grasped mn 
then hands At times that day the 
market-place of Valencia had been a hell 
upon earth At five im the afternoon 
we ale standing among the insurgents 
in its centie, and not a shot 1 fired 
The Exchange 1s filled with temporally 
prisoners, who can hardly be persuaded 
to lay down then arms, but as fast as 
they do deliver them up the soldiers 
take them, and pile them mm the cellars 
of the strongest houses The mountain- 
ee13 ate not to be uiged to surrender 
” then 11fles, as they might 1enew the 
struggle 1f pressed too haid for con- 
‘ditions The grand old church of San 
«Juan 1s frightfully scanned and ton 
»*The huge portal ovc: the statue of the 
? Vugin w tent almost m twam The 
scattered tiees in the maiket-place are 
cut in tno A wooden building 13 as 
full of holes as a sieve The great 
fountain 1s almost 1umed There aie 
ten o1 fifteen barz1icades in a straight line 
thhough the place The streets radiat- 
ing from it sie very uatrow, and each one 
1s doubly and tiebly fortified It seems 
as if no force could have ever taken 
the position without first destioying the 
town by shell 

The citizens. so long imprisoned, 
those in the centre not having been able to 
fly fiom the expected bombaidment, run 
to and fro The first thought of the in- 
suigents seems to be fo: food. They 
almost c1ush the bakers who dare to 
open their shops Many soldiers share 
their rations with them How the insur- 
gents managed to live for nine days 1s a 
mystery Soldiers pullmg down the 
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stones on the banicades have ther 
mouths filled with bread 

At an angle m the market-place 15 4 
little street where a pharp corner had 
been availed of as a chance for avery high 
barricade Pee1mg thiough a rent in it 
I see a most affecting scene an old man, 
neatly dressed, i» standing in the midst 
of the msurgents, who have just thrown 
down then arms, clasping the hands of a 
blight boy, whose face w» pale with ex- 
citement Around the hoy’s head 1s 
wound a ied handkerchef On the 
giound lies a huge cayaliv 1evolvei, to 
which the boy 1s pointing with excited 
gestures The old man 1s c1azy to get 
hi» loved one—son. o1 ward. o1 employé 
— out of the hoi1ible place, and urges Lim 
to 1etue, while the little fellow insists 
upon lingering to tell the story of luis 
battle 

Blood 1uns afresh in the market-place, 
but 16 15 now fiom the butchery’ cleavers 
Half-staived people sulround the stands 
in the meat-maiket, and stalwart fellowr 
slay, and cut, and cut again, until they 
aie exhausted ‘On Sunday,” says 
the merchant accompanying us, ‘ the 
same insuirectionists who have fought 
here will come in market-carts to ofter 
then farm jnoduce at the lgh price 
caused by the insurrection ” 

T have dwelt thus upon this nme 
daye’ insurrection in Valeucia, because it 
Ib In & Celtain way typical of all the 
civil struggles which occu: im Spain, in 
its picturesque features, but also be- 
cause it 1s entitled to a place in history, 
as being founded upon a vigorous pro- 
test against Inngehip It was too full 
of dignity at its outbreak to be consid- 
ered as a mete riot, and too giand and 
thrilling towards its close to be called 
even a battle. There were more than 
one thousand people killed dung the 
nine days’ fighting, and three times that 
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pumber seriously wounded The Fepuh- 
lieanos quite astonished the Monachists, 
who fancied that they could so easily 
reestablish what they conside: the natu- 
1al ordei of things afte: the uprising of 
1868 ‘These simple peasants awed and 
astonished the constitutional goyern- 
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cians can never be forgotten Alamenos 
could have ciushed them with bombs, 
but he could ueve: have taken the town 
£0 long as they remained alive Their 
protest over, they withdrew with that 
ciguity which 1s one of the imposing 
elements in the Spanish character On 
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ment They neither packed nor wantonly 
injured the beautiful Valencian mansioas, 
some of which aie almost famy-like in 
thei gorgeous splendoi, with fronts of 
alabaste1, carved in ornate and fantastic 
designs, and with marble, jasper, por- 
phyry, precious o1 costly stones, in then 
interior decorations As a sublime 
democratic protest agamst monarchy of 
any hue the stiuggle of these Valen- 


the morning afte: the surrender we saw 
regunents marching into the mountains, 
and wete tokl that great numbers of 
alrests would be made But we fancied 
that our lively firends, who had done so 
well behind the barricades, would know 
how to get out of the reach of Alamenos 
and his men when the feet were on 
their native heaths 

Castelat was not discouraged at the 
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failure of the 1evolution which he had 
been instrumental in fomentng A 
buef sketch of lw political career and 
of Spanrh politics fiom those wild days 
of 1869 until the advent of Alfonso may 
not be out of place here Castelai con- 
tinued to sit m the Cortes, where he was 
one of the most formidable members of 
the opposition to the 2eactionary policy 
of the Regent Serrano) = In the troubles 
which came upon Fianed in consequence 
of he indiscreet mterference mn the can- 
didateshiy ot the Piince Leopold Von 
Hohenzollein fo. the throne of Npain, 
Castela: manifested his Republican sym- 
pathies m the most straightfoPwaid 
and uncomptomising manner When he 
heard of the revolution which broke out 
in Pars afte: the fall of Sedan. and 
which resulted in the declaration of the 
Republic, he diew up and signed with the 
Republican minority m the Cortes an ad- 
dress which was sent to the government 
of National Defense, saluting in it the 
triumph of law and the imauguration of 
@ new e1a of peace and liberty for all 
Europe In the followmg October he 
even went to Tous, where Gambetta 
and Ganbakl had anived nearly worn 
out afte: their desperate endeavors to 
organize the defence in the South. At 
Tours Castelar made a great speech, as- 
suring the French of the s;mpathy of 
Republican Spam Like Victo: Hugo 
he has always cherished the dieam of a 
federal union. a Cnuited States of Europe, 
which 1s not likely to be realized in our 
fime , and he amplified his notion of this 
union in the speech at Tous He was 
one of the strongest opponents to the 
candidacy of Amadeo of Italy for the 
Spanish throne, and after Amadeo’s 
election, and duzing the two years of his 
reign, he vigoiously attacked the policy 
of Serrano and Sagasta It was during” 
this interruption of the Republic, on the 
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2ist ot December, 1872, that Castelar 
made his gieat speech in favor of the 
abolition of slavery in the Spanish pos- 
pessions «= This, and his addiess on the 
hberty of public worship, mentioned else- 
where, are enough to make any oraton’s 
memv1) mmortal 

In 1873 the Republic had a second 
tiumph King Amadeo abdicated, and 
Republican institutions were proclaimed 
by a great majority in the Coites The 
nunistry im which Castela: held the poit- 
fuho cf foreign aftaus was at once 
named Fiom this time forward until 
the last days of 1874 Castelazr and his 
followers seemed hkely, as the result 
of the vigoiou» icvolutions of 1868 and 
1869, definitely to graft Republican insti- 
tutions upon the Spanish nation The 
year of 1873 was highly encouraging to 
Liberals throughout the country A 
counter-revolution was prepared with 
much dexterity, but 1t was thwarted by 
the ,igor of the Republicans Castelar 
repeatedly meked his own life by his 
coulsgeous intervention in tumultuous 
public gatherings In the spring of 1878 
he had laid before the country the pro- 
gramme, and in this programme the 
ministiy declared for complete decen- 
tralization, suppression of Church and 
State, the abolition of slavery, modifica- 
tion of the abuses in recruiting in the 
almy, and improvement of the admunis- 
tration of justice Castelar and his col- 
leagues then resigned, believing that they 
could be of more use as simple deputies, 
and a Federal Republic was shoitly af- 
terwards proclaimed, after new elections 
had brought into power a thoroughly 
representative body of Spanish Liberals 

Shortly after this the new Republic 
was oveiwhelmed with troubles The 
Radicals came forward with the most 
extravagant propositions, and seemed 
hkely to throw the nation into anarchy. 
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A Carlist invasion in the noth, and a 
Communistic 1ismg in the south, the 
disorganization of the army and an 
almost bankrupt condition of the treas- 
ury, discouraged all but Castelar, who 
had meantime become President of the 
Cortes, and who, anxious to save the 
Republic, allowed himself to be made 
Dictator He did for Spun im a few 
short months what Gambetta did foi 
France in the tiymg days of the autumn 
of 1870 Out of the cumplete chaos he 
organized an army of nearly one hundied 
thousand men, he 1eestablished inilitary 
disciple, and punished with the gient- 
est sevelity all breaches of saimy law 
By a wise and just system of taxation 
he managed to ieestablish the public 
funds, and 1t 1» 1emarkable that he did 
not get into debt a single penny, yet 
found what money was wanted on better 
term» than was ever obtained hy the 
luckiest ministe1s o: preceding monarch» 
It 18 scarcely necessary to say here that 
it was entuely due to his political clevei- 
ness that war with the United States 
was avoided at the time of the Verqunius 
affair All the time that he was harassed 
and weighed down with a thonvsand 
details of military and civil administia- 
tion he had also carefully to watch the 
intrigues and menacing movements of 
the Se1ano paity, which was already 
moving heaven and eaith to put the son 
of Dojia Isabel upon the thione He 
went on with wondeiful skill, and mght 
have been mm power now, had 1¢ not been 
for his own geneiosity lis desue to 
rally to the government of the Republic 
all Laberals, without distinction of party, 
made him the antagonwt of Salmezon, 
who had meantime become the President 
of the Cortes , and on the 2d of January, 
1874, Castelar found himself among the 
members of the mmority He at once 
resigned, and the next day came General 
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Pavia, with his coup d@ Etat, a weak and 
detestable imitation ot the o11¢1nal erime 
of the same species in Fiance The 
Deputies were expelled fiom the Cham- 
ber, and Marshal Serrage and his politi- 
cal fiiends took powe1 into thei own 
hands, to do with if as they saw fit 
Castela: went back to private life with 
the profound conviction that the Repub- 
lie must wait a new oppoitunity, as he 
baw that political wisdom had not yet 
been developed in the peninsula 

Towaids the close of 1874 he had 
numerous interviews with Sagasta. who, 
as miuiste:, had much influence, and 
who seemed to favor the idea of found- 
ing in Spain a consersative Republic on 
the basis proposed in Fiance Bat then 
came the i1esolution of Decembe1, 1874, 
the proclamation of Alfonso XII as 
King of Spam, and Castela1, disgusted 
and disheartened, gave his resignation as 
plofesso1 in the University of Madiid, 
and depaited from Spaim on a long jour- 
ney But in 1876 he stepped back into 
the political arena, and was elected to the 
Cortes from the independent and demo- 
ciatic city of Baicelona 

Ilis programme, then given in his 
speech to the voters of Barcelona, 1 as 
far fiom fulfilment in Spain to-day as 16 
would haye been a quarter of a century 
ago ‘I wish,” said the great orator, 
‘Can organization of the State, mn close 
harmony and intimate elation with lib- 
eity and democracy I demand the 
fundamental rights of humanity, univei- 
sal suftrage, the incontestable basis of 
all demociatic goveinment, complete 
religious liberty with its immediate con- 
sequences, national instruction, and the 
State independent of every Church, 1¢- 
establishment of the institution of trial 
by jury, and the faithful practice of the 
laws as they are witten down ” 

At Valencia, as at Barcelona and To- 
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ledo anu numenous othe: Spanish cities, 
religious myste1y play» and processions 
fo.m one of the chief amusements of the 
populace In the pimeipal theatres of 
Valencia, the “Passion of Clist ” 1s 
annually performed The passion com- 
bines 1zeverential treatment of sacred 
subjects and common-place diaimatic 
effects m the most peculiar mannel. 
The curtain 11ses on a scene loaded 
with A1ibic decoiations Magdalene 
In disclosed combing her long tresses, 
looking at herself im a silver mio, 
and soliloquizing upon hei affection for 
the Saviow Suddenly Judas enters 
and tells he: of lus love for he: She 
1epely him in the most ignommuions fash- 
ion §=6 Judas depaits furious, crying out 
that he will have ievenge At this point 
a few of the native spectators warn 
Judas to desist, or they will come upon 
the stago and punish him The scene 
changes TheSaviouis seen bidding his 
mothe: adieu Mary ws overcome by a 
presentiment of danger, and uiges him to 
remain with he: But the ewtam opens 
at the back of the stage, and discloses 
the purgatory filled with choiisters 1ep- 
resenting the spuits of the condemned 
bewailing then sad fate ‘ Mother, 
these souls suite: unutterable anguish,” 
are the word» of the Saviour, ** I inust 
deliye1. them ” 

All the phases of the final passion 
succced in 1egular oide: and aie often 
poitiayed with rough, realistic  +1g01 
The flagellation 15 sometimes so alairm- 
ingly 1eal in appeaiance that the moun- 
taineeis menace with death those who are 
applying the svoulges So se1ious and 
reverent aie the lookers-on that they 
refuse to be stattled fiom then equa- 
numity, even when they see St John at 
the wings weating a slouch hat to protect 
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his head from draughts, o: when they aru 
told that Magdalene tolls cigarettes 
belund the »cenes and chats with the 
dancing-guls Sometimes the most mon- 
stious absuidities occu: upon the stage 
In the tableau of the Resuziection, one 
evening, in 2 Valencia theatie, the figme 
of the 11sen Redeemer, as it passed 
through the an, toppled ove1, and hung 
head downwanids, until the peison filling 
the 6le wa» nealy suffocated Tins 
passion ha» such an excitable effect upon 
the populace that the bishop» of Bai- 
eclona and Madiid forbade, at one time, 
its representation im then cies Old 
women would spit upon the giound with 
lage when Judas appeaed upon the 
scene, and if the poo1 aitist wee 1ecog- 
nized on the sticet any night afte: the 
performance be 1an se1lous tush of being 
torn mm pieces 

Qn the festival day of St Vicente, 
pation of Valencia, the tradesmen o1- 
ganize lay piocepsions in his honvr, and 
the young people of the upper classes 
erect platforms m the open au, upon 
which tableaux, showing the principal 
events m the life of the holy man, ae 
given Livery hundiedth year witnesses 
one of the grandest festivals of the 
Roman Church m St Vicente’s hono1 
Even the materials of the ecclesiastical 
tfheasury aie exlubited in the nalow 
ralencian streets Twelve stout fellows 
cairy a heavy cross, which they are 
stiictly enjoined not to set down If, 
overcome with fatigue, they disobey this 
injunction, they are fined, and the cross 
then belongs to the church upon whose 
parish sou it falls Gigantic figures of 
St Chistophe: bearmg the child Jesus 
upon his shoulder, of Methuselah, and of 
Dumeious other saints and wortlues of 
holy wiit, fill the 1anks of thi pageant. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
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Waild unto Church 


LITTLE thought, when witnessing 
these numerous piotests against the 
reestablishment of royalty im Spain, 
that the very question of monarchical 
testoration would be the indirect cause of 
the greatest war of modcin times, and 
that the son of Dojia Isabel would come 
to the throne from which lus mothe: bad 
been compelled to flee in 1868 With 
the vanwhing of youth go a host of 
chenshed illusions, and the reaction, 
which I should have thought impossible 
in 1869, seemed to me, at least, exph- 
cable 1n 1879 = It so happened that, ex- 
actly ten years after witnessing the gicat 
insurrection in Valencia, I found mj selt 
once mote in that battle-scaned old 
town, on the way to witness the second 
wedding of young King Alfonso, at the 
court where he has so peacefully main- 
tained himself despite the 1evolutions in 
the south, and the Carlists’ wais in the 
north, since the wise men interfered, as 
thtly egid, in the interests of order, and 
him on the throne in Madd 
Bro had been made with great 
: ty in Spam during the decade just 
flown ¢ ‘hat the greate: events north of 
‘the had dwarfed the Carlists’ 
cam ‘and the Andalusian revotim, 
so that they seemed of small interest é0 
the European public. Yet piogiess had 
been made. Hundgeds monasteries 
and had been . In Bar 
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comineice was springing up vigorously, 
and defied even the most crushing taxa- 
tion of the monarchy to keep it down 
Bands of English engimeers were explor- 
ing the mountain chains, in which lay 
Indden such a 11ch store of minerals; for 
Spain is the t:easuic-house of the future, 
and evely man, woman, and child within 
he: limits might be nch if they were 
blessed with systematic industry The 
Carlists had been literally laughed out 
ofexistence Then beggarly exchequey 
and the protracted nature of then impo- 
tent campaigns had been powerful aids 
to the then little army which King Al- 
fonso had .t his disposal The Republic 
had come into view four or five times, 
aud had gone back again into obscurity, 
because of the excesses of it3 disciples 
So I was compelled, in my southward 
journey, in 1879, to pocket my illusions, 
and to confess that, for the present, 
Spain seemed wedded to monarchy, to 
Catholicism, and to the indolence whith 
ha» long been her curse 

I went down from Paris to Marseilles, 
and thence to Baicelona, that I might 
ou the way to Madrid travel across the 
greit déretch of country lying between 
Baroalena and Valencia , the country over 
which young Hagnibal tramped with his 
forces many a time, and winch olfers 
some of the most striking contrasts in 
seenery to be found m Europe. The 
whole 1ournev from Faris to Madnd by 
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this roundabout zoute is a series of pict- 
uresque and delightful surpres Per- 
haps there 1s no change more stnking in 
Fiance than that between the no1thern 
plains on whick@aris stands, su: rounded 
by gently rolling hills, and the wild coun- 
try of the Midi Six hundred mies from 
the French capital one 18 in a land which 
seems to have felt but little, xf at all, 
the modern influence These vast flats, 
2ovelred with diminutive olive-trees wav- 
ng their shaggy tufts of leaves violently 
yeneath the rude caresses of the Mistial , 
ind these ancient towns, hemmed 1n by 
walls which must have been built long 
yefore Columbus discovered Amenica, 
hese hills, covered with 1uined castles 
ind strongholds,—azie all part of a past, 
hat appears to have been mvaded by 
10 features of the present, except the 
athoad, which 1s a kind of anachio- 
nem The oltve-orchards, the old cement 
nills, the wine-presses, and the quaint 
sik and ceramic factozies, are the only 
swidence of trade, yet the populations 
nust trade busily, fo. the thickness with 
which the population 1s sown through 
ertain sections of this southern Fiance 
gs quite wonderful Every five minutes 
he rapid train passes through towns of 
en thousand, fifteen thousand, or twenty 
dhousand inhabitants,— towns wheie not 
L building has been erected perhaps for 
wndreds of years, where the mhabit- 
ipta conside: a cathedral of the fom- 
eenth or fifteenth century as new. The 
‘oute passes ancient Valence, where sat 
he famous political council m 1568, 
where Pius VI. died, and where,s cer- 
ain youth, known as Napoleon Bona- 
sarte, completed bis military education. 
Valence is full of memones of the Prot- 
stilts, and the valiant way in which 
hey defended their principles in the old 
lays, and not \ery far away 1s Lavron, 
which deserves 2 commemorative poem. 
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In the good old a’ yee oe pon 
Henry Ii al 
which the Protestant esos a 





diawn, after having pren a * > king an 
uncommonly good thrashing in a héittle 
not far from that point. Henry sum- 
moned Montbrun to surrender; but the 
latter sent forth a refusal almost as con- 
temptuous as the reputed response of 
Cambronne at Waterloo So the royal 
and Catholic army sat down before the 
citadel of Livren, and was just beginning 
to think that the Piotestants would come 
out with ropes about their necks, would 
acknowledge that they had been veiy 
naughty and matinous, and would solicit 
the fa,or of bemg executed mm the pres- 
ence of the king, when it was surprised 
to see the said Protestants chaiging 
down upon it; and before it could 1¢e- 
cove: fiom its astonishment 1t had 
been very thoroughly walked over twice 
or thiice This made the Catholic be- 
siegels angry, and they assaulted in 
therr turn Then Montbrun, to show 
that he feared them not at all, when he 
had repulsed their attack, came out with 
fifty chosen men, and, swoid in hand, 
these gallant e chased back to 
their tents the of Henry II. 
The siege had begun in June of 1574; 
it lasted with but httle intermission until 
January of 1575, when the beaten and 
humiliated Henry withdrew his forces. 
On every hand, up and down the length 
and breadth of the Mids, from the chateik 
ing coast where the rugged and 
colored rocks are bathed by pupple 
blue and violet water, to the faa 
and teeming vineyards in thé 
section, aie interesting hist 
waa., The term ‘' Mi 







‘ ” is in “the n och 
indefinitely apphed to the whole southerh 






portion ‘of ce; buat the inhabitants 
of the south are as their local 
divisions ale own poople is 
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‘— i we people of Provence 
j ; devotion to 
heir fafr; them of the delights 
nd, won of Hhe great capital, and 
hey pomt to’theh” orange-groves, their 
aurel roses, then myrtles, then palm- 
rees towering high in air, their blue hills 
Jad in garments of vapo1, then 11¢ch 
arth, from’ which spnngs with tropical 
ibundance such vatiety of frmts, and 
hey say that the Parisians have none of 
hese. The Marseillais is confident that 
here is no city so beautifal, so bewitch- 
ng, a8 his own. 

Marseilles is a huge, cosmopolitan, 1n- 
lustrious, \igoirous city, offe1ing the 
itrongest and stiangest contiist tu the 
lleepy Spanish and Italian towns easily 
eached from it. The Canneclitre, the 
rincipal promenade, is crowded all day 
ong with thousands of men, women, 
wd children, but no one seems teally 
dle. This 1s the French gate of the sea 
Jn the majestic quays one sees A1anbs, 
Nubians, Greeks, Tuiks, and the motley 
und speckled peoples of the Oz1ient No 
me turns to stare at them. In Pais a 
lack Mollah, in a gown of bedticking, 
would be gazed at far hours, in Mar- 
eilles he passes tinnoticed Paris 
yossesses nothing finer than the Rue de 
a République m Marseilles It 15 a 
veritable avenue of palaces, and sweeps 
najestically over the brow of a fine hill. 
the front of the Exchange, fitly situ- 
near the water, which bimgs Mar- 
es her wealth, the prows of galleys 
tured m marble, and remind 
ongin of the towu How 
old Phosnicians fancy, when 
they wiling along this coast in 
their s, that one day the Mille. 
calony, which they were here to found, 
would become the chief rt of a rich 


and power ! Theeg Phoenicians 
started on expeditoul obedience 
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to the oracle of Ephesus, six hundred 
years before the birth of Chnst Com- 
meice has been gomg on in the port ever 
since that time; bpé all the gieat m- 
provements have been wide within the 
last sixty yeais, and it is astonishing to 
note what has been done in that time. 
In 1850 the basins and docks covered a 
space of little more than sixty acres, 
to-day they spread over three times that 
area Liverpool, Antweip, Maiseilles, 
aud Genoa strive for commercial su- 
plemacy m Europe Maiseilles will 
not be last m the race Its warehouse 
frontage 13 eno:mous, those of London 
and New York alone are larger. From 
this port goes forth the great fleet of 
the Diessageries Marttiimes, which pos- 
sesses fift\->1x steamers, sailing to al- 
most every important point in the East, 
and foul other great companies own 
seventy-five first-class sea-going steam- 
ships The Mediteiranean and eastern, 
seas are covered with craft, plying from 
Marseilles, and every sunset sees a 
dozen bows which have been washed by 
the surges of the Orient grating against 
the quays China, South America, and 
all the Mediterranean ports pou their 
11ches into the lap of Marseilles Italy, 
Spain, Algezia, and Corsica are almost 
dependent upon her. Cereals, oils, silks, 
and alcohol he packed in the enormqus 
warehouses . 

Marseilles 1s, of course, Rcpubliceas. 
All the great cities of France are; but 
there are reactionary elements at work 
there all the time The church has a 
feeble:hold in the city Until a com- 
paratively recent epoch the city had no 
church of any considerable dimensions. 
The great revolution swept away all of 
the principal ones, and they were dGBor 
rebuilt. The women are still scrupulous 
in their observance of Catholic form, but 
the mass of the men pay no attention to 
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the formulas of the church Perhaps 
‘we must cxcept the fishermen, who I 
beheve fancy themselves under the pro- 
tection of ** Our Lady of Lagarde,” who 
has a handsomé church on such a con- 
spicuous hill that 1¢ ser ves as a landmark 
for the home-coming seamen Fiom 
this hill one can luok out miles ove the 
varl-colored sea, and ovei the hills sur- 
10unding Marseilles, hills where vine- 
yards and olive-gaidens are interspersed 
with tracts of wretched deserts. fit only 
fo: the habitation of the hor1id swine 
that one sees trotting about them 

Napoleon III. was fond of Marveilles, 
and built there a vast prefecture, which 
13 a local wonder, like Monte-Cristo 
and the Cannabiére. The piefectme 
18 in the correct and monotonous style 
of the Second Empne Large and fine 
avenues, boideied with beautiful trees, 
radiate from it in every duection 

The northerner in these southein lands 
will neve1 tire of studying the popula- 
tions The singing workmen and the 
chattermg and laughing Provengal 
maidens, with eyes like slocs, and 
hair like the raven’s wing, and the 
tawny Italians, who have come to Mar- 
seilles in seatch of the work which 
they cannot find at home,—are all 
interesting The Provencal language, 
when one listens to it from a short 
“distance, sounds 60 much like English, 
“with the inflection which 1s given to 
1¢ m Ametnica, that he imvoluntanly 
tarns his head whey, he hears it, ex- 
pecting to be hailed by an acquaintance 
or to recognize his own national type. 
Full of Greek and Latin, this sone- 
rous and musical language, when well 
s » by cultivated people, has a 
which must be denied to the 
Ffench with its staccato note and to the 
Spanish with its collection of hisses and 


gutturals. 
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Marseilles pays grent attention to the 
rules of health to-day, she has 
had several teit:ble lessons in the past. 
The pest came in the old times, none 
knew how oa: whence, and smote the 
population with direadfal force in 1720 
and 1721. It fell upon Maiseilles, and 
did not depart until 1t had made eighty 
thousand victims It is supposed that 
the plague was originally biought m 
an eastern vessel, but this was never 
proved It was even the custom to bury 
the dead in the vaults of the churches, 
and this deplorable habit contiibuted to 
spiead the disease The Bishop of 
Maiseilles was visiting at the Cout in 
Versailles, when the news of the out- 
break of the plague reached him in a 
note conceived as follows, and preserved 
in the archives of the city ‘* Monseig- 
neul,— The flock calls its shepherd 
God has chastised Marseilles The pest 
is slaying us The rich have fled. The 
poor ale dying The desolation » gen- 
eral People believe that they see in 
the an the angel which slew with the 
plague the legions of Sennagéhenb. 
Come, and die with us.”’ 

The heroic bisigg left the Court at 
midnight to escapW. objections to his 
depaiture which he knew would be made 
by the dissolute monarch of the time 
He travelled twelve days, with relays of 
horses, and on the evening of the 
thuteenth day he reached Marseilles. 
The city was indeed desolate. The 
galley-slaves had been mustered to clear 
away the corpses which encumbered the 
streets People were dying by hundreds, 
on the very thresholds of their Jouses. 
A kind of leprosy was in the #. The 
bishop marched into the church, where 
lay the unburied dead, and celebrated 


high mass. Confidence to the 
cowards ron when they 
learned abs in the city, 
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ani people came back. The bishop 
ordertd masa to be celebiated a few days 
thereafter In the open an in the very 
midst of the plague, and the church 
brought forth all its splendois fo. the 
occasion. The bells of the convents 
rang ; the cannon of the foits thundeied , 
and, when the Deus tn .idjutorrum was 
intoned, eighty thousand voices took up 
the chorns For wecks thereafter: the 
buwhop, bareheaded and with cuss im 
hand, went about, adjurmng the people 
to be courageous, and, propet measuies 
having been taken, the plague soon died 
entirel) away, and for muie than a 
century and a half the authonities of 
Mareeilles have taken almost infinite 
precautions against the ictuin of the 
dreaded visitor 

The park of the Prado 1s one of the 
loveliest in Europe It 15 1athe: an 
avenue than a paik, yet paitahes of the 
chaiacte: of both Noble trees boidei 
it, and fiom any point on the promenade 
one may look aiound on exquisite villas, 
Italian in architecture , 0: densely wooded 
hills, over which a bluish vapoi secms 
perpetually to hover;q1 on naked sun- 
mits of rogk; on an@i@&t convents, tran- 
quill amid their groves; on bustides, as 
the country-seats are called , and, finally, 
on the magic surface of the southern 
sea. 

From Marseilles I went straight to 
Barcelona, where I found the Catalans 
but little interested in the royal festis1- 
ties soon to oceurin Madiid = The land- 
lord at the principal hotel shiugged his 
shoulders, and said he knew nothing 
about "the king’s wedding, and I was 
informed that tyg,gailways did not fiud it 
worth their while to organize excursion 
trains from Barcelona to the capital for 


the wedding... A queer character 1s the 
Catalan of:-§as ‘flelds, his rough 
dialect, us “.gontempt everything 
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outside his native province But the 
city people are by no means rough or 
ignorant Baicelona seems to give the 
he to the assertion that Spain alone, of 
all European counties, refuses to be 
modernized On every hand are spring- 
ing up beautiful promenades and stately 
streets around the ancient Ba:celona’s 
labyrinthme alleys and obscure lanes. 
The exquisite leafy Rambla, the giand 
central sticet of Barcelona, 1s one of the 
prettiest sights in the world on a sun- 
shiny wiute: Sunday moining, when the 
yellow leaves of the sycamores seem like 
a golden canopy ove: the thousands of 
men and women piomenading with Span- 
ish «nsouriance The shop-keepmg ele- 
ment i, of course, prominent in a com- 
mercial seaport lke Barcelona, but the 
people aie renowned foi the elegance of 
then dress and their manneis A deli- 
cacy of taste, which 1s one of the piaise- 
worthy quahties of the Spanwh chaiac- 
fer, 15 observable m the deportment of 
the soft-voiced guls, diessed in black, 
with the traditional lace veils adjusted 
calefully upon them glossy biaids as 
they accompany ther mammas home 
fiom the morning seisice at some one 
of the many churches The whole ex- 
tent of the Rambla, from the water-side 
to the Saiagossa railway station, resem- 
bles, at noon on a Sunday, a vast sulon, 
mm which all classes of suciety are 1epre- 
sented On either side of the broad 
avenne 1un paved streets, lned with 
immensely high, #lid houses contaming 
the piincipal hotels and shops of the 
quarter. Soldie:s are a frequent sight 
ii the large cities of Spam The sol- 
dier, the priest, and the genda:me, are 
like the poor in these sunshiny 
—you have them always with you.’ ‘The 
Sunday parade brings together in Barce- 
lona two or three thousand soldiers, 
diessed in admuably fitting unmfmmse of 
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blue coats, red trousers, and green 
gloves, and these defendeis of the mon- 
archy are always maishalled by hand- 
some officers The sellers of lottery 
tickets, and itinerant vendeis of almost 
every useless object conceivable, are the 
pests of the stianget in 2arcelona. The 
clubs, the great Liceo Theatre, said to 
be the laigest in the world, and the su- 
perb plan for municipal improvements, 
are worth careful attention from the 
traveller. The citizens of Barcelona 
have had the best features of Vienna 
and Paris mapped out mm an unoccupied 
space in the most beautiful outlying 
district of the city. But it will take 
half a pentary and a population of one 
million to bmng Barcelona anywheie 
near the level of the plan The Athe- 
nsaum Club of Barcelona has a thousand 
members, chosen from the liberal profes- 
sions No Spanish city has more induce- 
ments as an agreeable place of 1esidence 
for a few months to those who wish 
mild wintei weathe: The climate 1s 
singularly soft and fiee from sudden 
changes The last leaf does not flutter 
down to the ground until mid-Decem- 
ber, and the trees aie giecn again almost 
before one has noticed the absence of 
leaves. 

But I have not space to tell you 
all the curiosities of Barcelona the 
etrange old cathedral, with its three 
‘vast naves and its subterranean chapel 
of wonderful richness of design and or- 
nament; the mansions of the Di:puta- 
cion, built m the sixteenth century, and 
enriched with many of Fortany’s master- 
pieces; or the great rambling square on 
which the Exchange stands, or the 
fountain, around which are grouped. 
representing the cities of north- 

A stminng effect in the 
cathedral is produced by the subdued 
and many-colored lights which fall 
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through the stained-glass windows upon 
the hundreds of worshippers, knecling 
at early morning im one of the central 
aisles under soft tints, which seem to 
tremble down upon them like benedic- 
tions 

It 1s a far cry from Barcelona to Va- 
lencia, and I travelled thither in company 
with a tall and stately Spanish bishop, 
who 1n the country of proverbially hand- 
s0me men would readily pass for one of 
the finest specamens He was accom- 
panied by an elderly lady, with a shghtiy 
apparent beard, who was evidently his 
sister Had this pest been an army offi- 
cer he would have bioken a hundred 
hearts before he gained his retiring pen- 
sion But there was no trace of world- 
lhness 1n his calm and serene countenance, 
or in the deep black eyes, from which 
shone a softened spiritual ight Every- 
thing about his person bespoke an a1isto- 
ciatic gentility, completely at the service 
of the church His shapely form was 
encased in a black silk gown, which 
descended to his plain shoes, and I could 
only now and then catch a gleam of a 
fine silk stocking gp he moved. A low 
linen collar and &. dlack clayfoal band 
were the only ornaments at his neck. On 
his head he wore asmaill skull-cap, which 
left bare a mch expanse of brow, with 
but few wrinkles upon it. His lips 
were thin, and his speech was refined. 
I fancied that this was not at all the 
type of a man whom Philip II would 
have hked to have had near him. 
The fanatacal monarch would have ban- 
ished him from his presence, and would 
have replaced him by some one of 
sterner, flercer type. imagined, too, 
that my fellow-traveller, the bishop, 
a reel been shocked, mfther than 
’ she headed 
in con- 
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that the church is doomed to decay. 
This bishop was certainly one of those 
who are firm in the faith For hm the 
beautifal forms of madonnas, saints, 
and martyrs, the sonorous chants of 
Monkish choirs, and the incense-laden 
interiors of immense cathedrals, were 
profoundly touching, and represented 
realities from which no weak human 
assertion or aigument could detzact 
I would have given much to have heard 
his opinion on socialism, nihilism, and 
a dozen other isms now making their 
blind way through this world I am 
sure that his statements would have 
been deliberate and gentle, devoid of 
wrath, and the fiuit of honest conviction 
If he had been told that he and his 
were standing obstacles to modein 
progress in Spain I am confident that 
he would have answered, with a winning 
smule, that progress must bow before 
the immutable, omnipresent, all-power- 
ful church I was so interested in the 
bishop that I forgot to look at Tariagona ; 
but just beyond it there were exquisite 
bits of scenery: here and there, gardens 
through which soft breezes wee blow- 
ing, movingxdhe leaves of the 
semi- trees ; bits of onental green 
framed in rugged 1ock , a superb bridge, 
with 14s squat arch of red, standing out 
in fine rehef agaist a biillant back- 
ground of green, —a biidge named, it 
is said, after the devil, although I 
suppose his grace, the bishop, would 
have been puzzled to tell me why the 
structurs, which dates back to Hanmbal, 
should be devoted to his Satanic majesty 
How little the warriors who spurred up 
and down fields with Hanmbal 
dreamed that some day a demon with 
rdali of steam would draw trav- 

he ee from one city to 
z mt took them to 
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Southwaid and inward we went, across 
the fertile plains just below Tarragona, 
past villages nestlng among vines and 
orange-groves, past wild almond-trees 
and mulberries, and now the villagers 
began to look more uncouth and savage 
than those between Barcelona and Tarra- 
gona The men were clothed in hnen 
trousers caught up at the knee, and their 
feet were encased in rawhide and stiaw 
sandals Fo: head-geai they wore only 
a handkerchief, colored and dirty. I 
1ecognized my old fiiends of ten j ears 
before, and the same types that I saw 
fighting behind the bairicades in Valen- 
cia Most of them carried hnives 
their belts and blankets slung ever their 
shoulders When they engage in a 
quairel they cither whip the blanket 
aiound then loms or over one arm, using 
it as a protecto: against the dreadfal 
thrusts which all of them know how to 
give with the kmfe The women are 
dressed as simply as the men, and some- 
times wear so little clothing that it quitc 
astonishes the strange: from more deco- 
10us regions 

At Toutosa I lost my companion, the 
bishop, a mighty crowd of black-frocked 
and rotund clerical gentry coming down 
and beaimg him off most reveiently to 
some Episcopal iesidence The sister 
with the dimly perceptible beard occu- 
pied herself with the parcels, and the“ 
ae departed with a sonorous *‘ Fare- 

.” which had all the anctuous flavor 
of a benediction. 

The tram passed through a stone- 

strewn plain, where grew scarcely herbage 
enoygh for the flocks; yet every mile 
or two were sheepfolds skilfully con- 
structed of stone and earth, eo 
fierce winds which sumotimes rage 
could not tear them down. 4p we ieft 
Tortosa we caught a glimpsed af. f jong 
street, winding up a steep hill, apd in 
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the middle of this avenue swept by the 
penetrating sun we saw three figuies, 
which sum up the civilization of Spain. 
One was a soldier, the second a priest, 
and the thud a peasant, loohing enough 
like a bandit to have been gazoted on 
suspicion There weie mysteous bal- 
conies piotiuding fiom still more mys- 
te1lous houses, shady alley-ways, in 
which 103es were growing in the open 
au, cool nooks, where the old women 
sat spinning, bere and anon, mw the 
kaleidoscopic vision that we had of 
Toitosa, before we were tiundled out of 
it into the open plain, and began to draw 
nea: to a rocky 1ange of mountains 
Once past the mountains we wele in 
the 1eai south, where the fig, the olive, 
the vine, the orange, the almond, were 
common in the fields, in this soft De- 
cembe: weather The odo: of o1ange- 
leaves perfumed the an, the delicate 
darkness seemed to heighten the value 
of the perfume, and to render the foliage 
even more bewitching than when dis- 
tinctly seen Hele and thee were 
superb estates, and near them lands 
lying as mcult as they we1e two thousand 
years ago The farm-houses and the 
adjoining buildings weie all fortified and 
connected togefker in a manne: which 
indicated that the country is not safe 
At Saguntam, nea: the rather ugly 
modern town e€ Munviedro, we found 
sevcial dozens of old women, who ex- 
pected to sell as candles, with which to 
visit the Roma&A 1ums hy uight We 
decline@ to stop, “aga went on to Valen- 
cia, through beapfiful vinecyaids and 
o1ange-orchaids; nd at ten o’clock, on 
a beautiful moonkght night, I was in 
Valepeln:. period of ten years had in 
to soften the hoz018 of 
native omnibus I went 
niket-place and tned to 
ghe acene which I had wit- 
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nessed Oddly enough, Stanley was at 
this place exactly three years afte: the 
insurection of 1869, and saw a second 
fight, mach hke that which we had seen 
together. That night I had visions of 
battle whenever the night-watchman, 
who insisted on passing every hour 
through the narrow street and yelling 
forth his protest that all was serene, 
would let me get a momentary nap. 
Tius wietched watchman, with lantern 
and spear in hand, ought to have been 
gairoted for shneking ‘‘ Las doce de la 
noche sereno.”’ ‘*Go home, you misera- 
ble wietch, and impale yourself upon 
your own speai,” I aied to him in 
fienzy, but he shouted on 

Twelve o’clock, and all serene. Alas, 
yes '— selene 1n conscious servitude, in 
slavery to a youthful monarch, Va- 
lencia, the pietty city of the Cid Cam- 
peador, calmly weaiing her chains At 
last I went to sleep, and dreamed that 
the Cid came back to the world on his 
famous steed, and caied away young 
Alfonso XII and his palace on the point 
of his gigantic lance About three 
o’clock an ente1piising cock and a roat- 
ing watchman made # comb: attempt 
on my slumbeis , but ‘this 
the snare, and when I awoke it was 
broad daylight, and unde: my windows 
two childien were singing sweetly. 

In the morning I went through the 
market-place The square m which ten 
years ago I had seen dead men lying, 
— the steam, as Frangois Coppée says, in 
his ‘* Legend of Saiagossa,’’ rising from 
their blood on the pavement, as the hot 
sun beat down upon it, — was now filled 
with almond-cyed, dark-haired rustic 
maidens, shielded under* dirty-colored 
awnings, and announcing in musi- 
cal voices the excellence, fraits 


and flowers which theytientoett tp 
From: t*- tan. 7 ti Larval 
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beleaguered one day and turned into 
@ hospital the next, turned forth a cur- 
rent of nurse-maids catying bight ba- 
bies, and followed by anxious mothers, 
who had been attending some ceremony 
for the good of the most Catholic infants 
How bright the babies are in this land 
of sunshine and politics! They totally 
disaniange one’s theories ahout the race 
mm decadence Personal beauty of a ro- 
bust, vigo1ous, and enduiing type 15 as 
common in Spain as floweis in the hedge 
or birds in the thatches 

The cathedral was full of memonies fou 
me, for I had seen it ten years befoie, 
when the fighting had just ceascd to 
rage around it, and when thie wounded, 
with bandaged heads, were giouped 
against its yellow and ancient wall, I 
remembered how in the holy dimness I 
had seen a handsome young cngieet, 
with pale face and huge moustache, hneel- 
ing in an attitude of intense thankfulness 
before the altar, doubtless sted to his 
heart’s core with thanksgiving because 
his hfe had been spared I 2emembered 
the mountainceis strolling about the sa- 
cied dool-ways with cigaicttes at then 
lips, eT gleaming u1fles in then 
hands. “}..'% 

I took off my hat, and went m The 
old beggar woman squatting on the 
stones pulled back the leathein curtain. 
and held out he: withered hand for chat- 
ity For a moment, after the shaip 
sunlight of the stieets, the dimness 
was embarrassing to the vision, but 
presently my eycs became used to tlic 
-place, and I saw that everything was as 
it had been for two or three centulies, 
that nothmg had been changed 1n these 
ten years. ‘T'te revolution had come and 
remained The 






was no sign of dis- 
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tain fall behind me I had shut the nine- 
teenth century completely out and away. 

As I stiolled up to the central coro, 
o1 vast church within a church, which 1s 
a peculiar feature of Spanish ecclesias- 
facal edifices, and looked in through the 
opening, which was sulrounded with 
sculptuied angels, cardinals, popes, 
bishops. and cheiubims, in lovely and 
somewhat incongiuous confusion, I 
saw long rows of aged priests seated on 
carved benches, holding books open be- 
fore them and singing piaises unto the 
Lord, delivered m solemn refram On 
10lled the stately Latm, until my sense 
of ihythm was so excited that I could not 
stu from the spot I tried t sount the 
pliests, but I could not, for in the faz 
cone: the shade was so deep that I 
could sce nothing save now and then 
white han glistenmg indistinetly, or the 
momentaly display of a wrmkied face, 
patient and serene I wondered what 
these celibates, sitting in the artistic 
gloom of the cathedral, thought, if they 
thought at all, of imsu:rections and 
things political, of Alfonso’s marriage, 
or the msidious workings of the Black 
Hand How did the oute: wold mpinge 
on then senses’ I might have been 
speculating there untilow, had not 
the round-voiced singing gradually died 
away, and the light rown mo1e and 
Moe dim, until it ‘te as if the 
veteran chanters had ted into the 
Incense-laden au tly two or 
thiee dignitazies, in tralag robes, came 
out of the obscurity, qnd, traversing the 
nave of the church, mad away by the 
side doors, each cou ly begging the 
othe: to precede with a&, much 
dignity and deference as weald have 
been shown by two courtiers, : ~ 

Why do aot the mortal ‘remains of 
the Cid he in this old churcli town 
which he took, sword in ‘ the 








fof 


$0 
Moors? The cathedial was not begun 
until more than a century after his death ; 
‘but he should have had « niche here. 
The theasures of the cathedral are count- 
leas. There are few churches in the 
world which would so richly repay an 1n- 
vading aimy for pillaging its sacristy. 
Gold and silver, and marble and bronze, 
have been layished upon it 1n such pro- 
fusion that now and then the beggars in 
the streets must ask themselves why it 
is that the good God, who sent his Son 
down to eaith to be boin in a manger, 
needs so much luxury m his earthly 
bidmg-place, when they are, perforce, 
content with a ciust of bread, onions for 
dessert, and moe hicks than half-pence ? 
This little visit to the cathedial in Va- 
lencia enabled me to appreciate more 
fully what Castelar said to me a few 
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days later, in Madrid. ‘* No republic,” 
said he, ‘ however durable 1t might be, 
would be ljkely to interfere with the 
church in Spain.”’—‘Our country,” 
said Don Emiho, with solemnity, ‘*‘ is 
Catholic ”? And it 1s Catholic, because 
the sensuous temperament, which is so 
prominent m even the iudest of the 
Spaniards, cannot permanently escape 
fiom the enchantment of a 1eligion s0 
abounding in the picturesque and the 
impressive. 

I had not promised to carry you to 
the royal wedding in this chaptei, but we 
will now no longer loiter by the way, 
Come to Madrid, which is, in winter, in 
the inidst of the desolate plains, a cold 
contiast to the warmth and gloom of Va- 
lencia and it. envuoning valleys. 
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CHAPTER NINE. 


Madrid and its Gloom —The Royal Wedding m 1879 —Queen Chistma and King Alfonso.— 
The Puerta del Sol —The Church of the Atochs —Memories of Dofia Isabel —Royal Reyoscings. 
—An Interview with Castela: —Gambetta and Castelar Compaed 


P Galeawes the laughing landscapes of 
southern Spain, the vistas of blue 
mountains, of plains filled with olive 
and pomegranate tiees, and the superb 
gardens of Seville and Coidova, the 
barien hills and wind-swept plains near 
the Spanish capital are fa fiom iespir- 
ing. The sparkling saying of John 
Hay, that ‘‘Madnd is a capital with 
mahoe aforethought,” 1s unlike most 
epigrams, in this respect, that it 1s quite 
true. There 1s, too, a kind of 1ll-nature 
in the landscape about Madd , one falls 
mevitably to thinking of the Inquisition 
and the cruel Spamards of the older 
days Here and there a monastery 1s 
perched on a crag, or rounded hill. <A 
few suspcions-looking peasants stand 
huddled. fegethe:, as uf meditating an 
attack ‘pan the train. Even the bulls 
grazing neat the tracks lift their noble 
heads, and gaze at the passer-by with a 
kind of latent ferocity. At Aranjuez, 
where I arrived just at sunset after the 
journey from Valencia, theie was a hint 
of modernism in the architectue, and 
the well-kept gardens and the view of 
the handsome summer palace of the 
kings of Spain called to mind the mem- 
orable occasion when the people went 
in noisy procession to that place, to 
— - +——blng monarch of that 

lays of 1808 — that 

hof him Castelar 

' Spanish monarchy 
a om that penod. 


Very beautiful were the groves and 
the parks around Aranjuez The yellow 
leaves — yes, the golden leavea, for in 
the brilliant November sunshine they 
seem tinged with gold— had fallen in 
gieat masses, and strewn the long tree- 
bordered alley-ways with carpets such 
as the hand of man could not mval. 
The valleys were filled with nch bouquets 
of foliage The retreat seemed more 
like the abode of peace and plilosophy 
than like a royal residence around which 
1evolution has often raged After 
A1anjuez the barrenness begins again, 
and the contrast 1s all the more striking 
because of the beautiful oasis which one 
has just quitted 

I found the Madiid 1ailway -station 
crowded with gayly dressed officers and 
with duty omnibus-drivers. The former 
class was so occupied with saluting each 
other that 16 gave me no trouble; but 
the latter tribe was so aggressive that [ 
was compelled to fiay a passage through 
them, and to threaten as well as coax 
before I could ensure ajtantinn at 4 rea- 
sonable price, even for: .*!- ‘gusently, 
seated with a travellingyac “fon, ry 
one of the large four-sfated ~~’ aibuses, 
which are numerous in Madnd, and 
marked ‘ Serv »” I found 
self dashing at pacg through 
muddy and irregularly paved. streets 
My vehicle had three horses, an old black 
hitched ahead of two venerakjq white 
ones, but when thus equine trig 







*quue if we had anything dutiable. 


it really seemed as if the prince of witch- 
crag} had applied the Insh. Away we 
went, nvatly knocking down the unhappy 
octroi officers, who desperately endeav- 
ored to climb up on the steps and in- 
We 
had only tame to crv, ‘“‘.Vada” (nothing), 
and to cling on, before we were rushing 
past half a hundied tall white and yellow 
buildings We soon passed the olive 
avenues of the Prado, and were mount- 
ing the hill of the Calle Alcala We 
firmly expected to be zolled against the 
curb-stones. but the black hoise, as if 
inspired, tore around every obstruction, 
and the whites sprang afte: him 
And the Puerta del Sol? It was a 
vision of an Immense square, with a 
vast fountain in the centre, and lofty 
buildings, with balconies on eve1y side 
Ten streets open into this place. and 
from each one of them, as we arrived, 
came foith imterminable processions of 
mules Irden with stiaw, and hay, and 
wine, and oul, of soldiers in long coats 
and short coats, in white jackets covered 
with silver braid, in blue surtouts and red 
trouseis, of little biown-faced boys, 
‘welling photographs of doubtful morality , 
of old women, screaming forth the names 
of newspapers, of asthmatic old men, 
wrapped to the eyes 1 long cloaks, and 
with sumbierus drawn ove: then lIcan 
faces, of pmests, majestic m ther 
ample :obes of black, of cavaliers 1¢- 
turning See Pek: of a group of 
cone: ~~ has = meniily to the music 
OR  - ) ese wer and of senoritus of 
be paral # and conditions, each 
a pe! = lace veil fallug giacefully 
her pretty v.iy thid man 
was a agoidicr, ined quite con- 
tented tobe such e was always neat, 
and uniformed with excellent taste I 
soon found myself installed in a hand- 
bome °f in the Hotel de la Paix, 
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looking down upon the great square. 
Fiom below came up a roar such as one 
heais when neara camp This was the 
roar of the sovereign people of Madrid, 
discussing, selling, buying, threatening, 
laughing, snarling. There 1s not such 
another noisy place in Europe, nor one 
that in the couise of a single day pre- 
sents such an enormous vanety of 
aspects. In 1869, duting the revolu- 
tion, 16 was amusing to watch the news- 
venders, who possess all the impetuous 
encigy of ther American prototypes. 
In a few days eighteen o: twenty mush- 
100m journals spiang into existence mn 
Madtid, then columns filled with the 
most exaggerated political jaigon Old 
women, barefooted and bareheaded, 
stalked to and fro, screaming fo1th the 
me1its of the Equatty, the Discussion, 
and the Combat In then wake followed 
ragged urcluns, uwging the claims of the 
Impartial, the Diary of the People, the 
Epoch, and the Correspondence I 106- 
member that, cmious to hold m my 
hand one of the smallest and newest of 
the journals, I beckoned to an old crone 
to follow me to a neighboring eqfé, there 
selected my pape1, and saagehed my 
pockets for the proper com wh winch 
to pay, but I found no small change 
The venerable vender had none, refused 
my pioffered gold piece, demanded her 
paper back, and overwhelmed me with 
expletives and objurgations A tall, 
giave Spaniard seated near me arose, 
touched his hat courteously, produced 
from his pocket the proper money, paid 
the woman, handed me the paper, which 
she had alieady taken from me, and, 
when I desired to pay him, held up ins 
hands in sign of protest" chen he 
resumed hig seat, and | : 
nored my existence =, | i 

Bat to the Royal W. . “=! , 
rimopial allignee with #7 {° ~ = 
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was felt to be an important movement, 
and was doubtless 1ecognized by the 
church as a kind of moral support tor 
it; fq Ausina and Spam are emmently 
Catholic, and their umited action mht 
now and then offset the invading in- 
fluence of the northern Protestant 
poweis in a great European stiuggle 
The arstocratic society of Europe was 
invited to the festivitics attendant upon 
this Spanish wedding, and to welcome 
the hundieds of fashtonahle guests, the 
old Spanwh Court brought forth the 
remnants of its ancient splendor, and 
succeeded in impressing evely one with 
the luxury of its ceremonial» and the 
stateliness of its digmty The pio- 
giamme of the 10j;al wedding comprired 
a giand séredle, or ** Diana,’’ ab it 18 
called in Spain, to begin at seven This 
was on the moining afte: my aruval 
All the troops of the gatiison and thou- 
sands sent in frum the neighboring towns 
took pait in this early bugle call The 
places of the Atocha, the Botanico, the 
Prado, the Calle Aleala, the Calle 
Mayor, the Arco de 1a Aimezia, the Plaza 
de Onente, and all the vthe: prncpal 
arcnues. and squares of the cupzttal, 
rang withthe inspning mattial inusic 
Presently came the soldicts, marching 
with the long swinging step for which 
they are renowned, and looking neither 
to right nor left. The impression which 
strangers reqesyed was that the govern- 
ment was inclined to take no chance» on 
this important occasion, and had made 
the “Diana” a pretext for filhng 
Madrid with troops, wich could, if 
Recessary, overawe any evolutionary 
crowds. The decorations were profuse 
on the *. *~ and chief commercial es- 
tablish ' few private mansions 
had zi j-. .<2 allumnations Over 


the OF — “Minster de la Gober- 
saci a" Came ‘Vega Alfonso 
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XII ” in gas-jet letters, and upon it was 
& crown, which when Hgtted had.:an 
enoimously unsteady air. By ten 
o’clock in the morning the masses of 
the people were arranged im rows along 
the whole 1oyal lune of march, from the 
palace to the Atocha church, where 
the ceremony was to take place 

This Atocha 1s a rathe: infeniot-looking 
1eligious edifice, which belonged originally 
to a convent of the Domunican order, 
founded under Charles V by one of his 
ofticers It was destroyed in 1808, 
Ferdinand VII had it rebuilt under the 
direction ot the celebrated architect Isi- 
doio Velasquez, and the church served 
as a Court chapel The tradition 
requires that the kings of Spain should 
go every Saturday to attend service at 
the Atocha Theres an ancient statue 
of the Vugin in this church, which 1s 
held in ligh veneration in Spam. In 
the chapel, oa the left on enteimg, mw 
the mausoleum 1aised to the memory of 
Marshal Piim, who unwittingly did good 
wok for the young king, and whose end 
was tragic enough to have pleased his 
worst enemes 1 observed with some 
amusement that two members of the 
corps of genlarmes were butlicient to 
contiol the movements of six or seven 
thousand impatient people on the Puerta 
del Sol In New Youk or Pais two 
hundred policemen certainly would have 
been necessaiy Thay soldiers, who 
were 1angel im rows @m ithe 
the route chosen for, 
pass ove1 gomg to an 
chuich. were treated @% 









leave the palace at » but 
this was too much to expect of a Span- 
1ard, who is never ready at the appointed 
tame, although exactitude 1s nalti/% ke 
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the politeness of sovereigns, and 1t was 
nearly mid-day when a hum in the crowd, 
and the music of the military bands 
announced the young monaich’s coming 
The firat item m the 1oyal procession 
was a very gayly livened gentleman, 
mounted on a horse laden with two 
drums He looked something hke the 
advance-guard of aiustic cucus Fiom 
time to time he heat a doleful measure 
on the‘ dinms Just behind him were 
twelve tiumpeters, clad m ancient cos- 
tumes, and next came twenty-two led- 
horses, beautifully caparisoned Behind 
the heralds and the led-horses were 
lanceis, genda? mes, and a few Court 
officials , then came a long piocession of 
state carilages, twenty-thiee in number 
These ancient vehicles, swung high be- 
tween pondeious wheels and _ balance- 
springs, with which not even the misery 
of a Spamsh highway could interfere, 
lumbeied past the throng without elicit- 
ing a single cheer It was amusing to 
witness the coldness of the 1eception. 
One might have fancied the populace 
contemplating the passage of an enemy’s 
troops through its country) On the Pu- 
sert® del Sol not a hat was lifted, and but 
few ladics waved handkerchiefs when the 
king’s carllage came in sight Thuis car- 
riage was an enormous structure, with a 
“crown on its roof, and with great win- 
dows, through which the crowd might 
note every mgyement of 18 sovereign 
“Wy four and six horse 


2 i oti waultitude of out- 
_ bated jockey. The du- 
? phen: a rich giver ‘and gold 
.whousings centuries 
. The hing’s éetr- 


Ey digi” _ ht white horses, 
co With Prwggge'ntd with silver dec- 


orations. The young king was sedate, 
and bowed repeatedly to mght and left, 
© one paid the slightest atten- 
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tion to nis courtesies. As the king’ 
cainiage passed the Ministerio de la Go 
bernacion a long procession of state car 
riages, containing the Archduch 
tina — so soon to be the queen — and he 
suite, came into view, and bugles soundec 
anew A tinill of music 1an along th 
maitial Imes, and the monarch and hi 
bride moved on to the Atocha througl 
the Caiera de San Jeronimo. Nothing 
could have been piettie: than the rict 
contrasts of color in velvets lined witl 
silyer, banners and uniforms, and the 
military display was quite beautiful. 
The officials of the Couit were legion 

Queen Isabel always had a special 
affection foi the Atocha, and bestowed 
upon it the most magnificent gifts. 
After the events of 1872 1t was in this 
same church that one of hei successors, 
King Amadeo the first and last, went tc 
view the corpse of General Prim, whose 
muider had added another and notable 
one to the long lst of Epanish political 
assassinations Dojia Isabel was quite 
overcome by her visit to the church on 
the wedding-day , and when she entered 
with the procession, and the pgtriarch of 
the Indies came bowing for to offer 
he1 the holy wate, she wept, ated 
hkely to famt Perhaps think- 
ing of the fleeting natme of this world’s 
pleasures, and that the church in which 
her son was then to be married might 
serve in the fature fo. more melancholy 
celemonies in connection with her family 
than those of matrimony 

There was a stately company in the 
little church The gentlemen of the 
household seemed numerous enough for 
a legislatuve There was the adite of 
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to the music of the Royal March, and 
she, as well as the king and the arch- 
duchess were :eceived at the doo: by the 
Pap cio, who 1s a most important 

in such a Catholic country as 
Spain, and hy a multitude of mechly 
robed priests. Among the great ladies 
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the archduchess; and a host of pretty 
princesses. Dofia Isabel wore a ciown 
of diamonds, and a sumptuous mantle 
covered with gold lace and ornaments, 
the tlam of which was upheld by two 
stately gentlemen The king was 1n the 
uniform of a captam-general, with the 
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present, looking intensely, and some of 
them rather sternly, at the futwe queen as 
she came up the central aisle, were the 
Duchesses of Medina Coli, Almodova 
del Valle , the Countess of Toveno Caste- 
jon and V: uel, the Marchioness of 
Banta Cruz; the Duchest of Fernand- 
Nunes, a, the Pachess of 
*him who was sent to 
ally to demand the hand’ of 
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Order of the Géiden —:--*+ 
Austiian fiel@~marshal See ’ 
‘The young archdw" ” an E 
into the church ma) per, se se ate | 
was her yell of w': 
with silver luce 3. ; 
back. her tovlettg exci.. &‘general cry of 
admuation, so rich was it 1n embroideries 
of flowers and leaves in gold and ajiver, 
and laurels and white roses 2 p! : 
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The diadem which crowned her head was 
of pearls, such as only the Hapsburgs, 
the nchest family in the world, can show. 
The aichduchess was mortally pale. 
The spiteful ladies of the Court said it 
was because of the weight of the robe 
and the velyets which she wore But 
she £00n recovered, and arzived, smiling, 
at the giand altar, which was illuminated 
with hundreds of hght»; and there she 
met the king, who took her by the hand. 
Then came the usual Catholic ceremonial 
of martiage, the signing of the act, and 
the benediction by the Patriaich of the 
Indies, — all of winch was of bnef dura- 
tion Those who have never seen the 
splendors of a Couitcan form but a 
small idea of the 11chness of the toilettes 
of the ladies who witnessed this spec- 
tacle Many of the beauties wore two 
bands of velvet embioidered with silver, 
which are emblematic of then 1ank , and 
on their glossy biaids diadems worth 
foitunes i1ested. The mantles, the 
dresses, the collars, the coisages, were 
all of the 11:chest matemal One could 
well have fancied, m lookimg at this 
superb duwplay of luxunous dresses, 
that Spain was one of the mchest, rather 
than one of the poorest, counties in 
‘Hmope It is a source of perpetual 
wonce1 to a stianger in Spain, where the 
money comes fiom for the tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers and offiggks elegantly 
dressed, .agelk, as for the luxury of 
me pabliq* palaces and m‘insions 
' wedding: affarded the chance for a 
tgrand digriadfof Sereign Lord 
Napier w_.-” ~“Hificent In his scarlet, 
cart oe -d by some extremely 

yo"."' Enghshmem. The 
Emb@isy shone lke a golden 
nf. The sombre blue-black of the 
Prussiagg stood out in bold relief against 
the splendors of the garments of their 
late -enggnloty the Austrians and the 
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Gauls The delegation of the belles of 
Vienna, who accompanied the arch- 
duchess, made the beau 
women handle then fans with der rons 
and jealous an air as if they had been 
stilettoes 

Afte: the wedding came the visits of 
the legislative bodies, the Council of 
State, and the municipal organizations, 
to the palace; and on the following day 
was held a ceremonial which i seen in 
few monarchical countries, the Barse- 
matn, 01 a defile before the king and 
queen at the palace, and the kissing of 
the latter’s hand by all the 1epiesent- 
atives of all the different branches of 
the national authouty This was*a 
brillant 1eception which repeated the 
splendois of the gathe1ing in the Atocha 
chapel The Council of State armved 
at the palace in alot of old caznages, 
which looked as if they were invented 
before the time of Columbus, as very 
likely they were The royal palace is 
very giand within, though it is not very 
unpressive ‘Without In the great Hall 
of the Ambassadors, the king 
stood im front of us throne, with the 
new queen on his ight, befiang very 
pale and pietty m her splendid gar- 
ments, laden with embroideries and cov- 
ered with golden fleurs-de-ite. On her 
head she wore a golden crown, gar- 
nished with costly diamonds. Near her 
stood the Princess of the Asturias, 
dressed im rose-colored satin, and the 
king’s two other sisters m fale rose 
Not far from the king and queen stood 
the Comt, a bnmiliant collection of all 
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pocket-handkerchief Doiia Isabel 1¢- 
ceived in her own 100ms in another 
wing of the palace, and the day finished 
with & grand ball at the opera 

Five years have passed since the 
wedding, and the joung king wp still in 
hiv place, although revolution has sev- 
eral times raised its hend = The strength 
of his position 1s due merely to the m- 
numeiahle petty differences of the Lib- 
erals, and to the weakness of the lower 
classes, hecaure of then ignorance 
Out of the sixteen o: seventecn mil- 
hons of people in Spam not mon than 
one-fouith can clam acquaintance with 
the accomplishments of reading wud 
writing Fuithermore, the knowledge 
of events tianspume m the outside 
world 1s so limited that i cumpuen 
speake1, if he were allowed by the goy- 
emmment any chance to express lip 
views, would scarcely he understood 
by lis constituents o: by those whom 
he desired to make lus constituents 
Even i1ch peasants and men of ligh 
lank aie grossly ignorant of what wb 
transpirng in then own country The 
perpetual ‘I don’t know,” with which 
every question 16 answered in Spain, 
becomes exasperating to a_ stt.ingel 
The facilities for anything lke 1apid 
intercommunication are so limited that 
the masses mingle but little togethe1 
Each remains rooted to his place, su- 
rounded by a flowermg growth of tia- 
ditions, superstitions, and prejudices 
Each imagines that an army which can 
act as mediato. in any important dis- 
pute is a good thing, and it scems as 
natural to a Spaniard to hear the trum- 
pets sound the death-knell of a short- 
lived revolution as to note the limging 
of the vesper bells in the old cathedral 
which casts its shadow on his dwelling 

The monarchists are very fond of 1¢- 
minding. Castela: that when he was 
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president of the shoit-lived Republic 
he found 16 necessary to become Dicta- 
tor, and that at Carthagena and else- 
where he had announced that one of 
the piineipal needs of Spain was more 
infantry, more cavalry, and more artil- 
lery In shert, monarchy finds an 
excuse for its existence in the assump- 
fiun thit 1¢ alone can mamtain oidei. 
When the peuple cease to believe this, 
and aie united, sume great convulsion, 
like that at Valencia, will take place in 
each of the primeipal cities and distzicts, 
and — But we will not prophesy 

I haye spoken of Castelar, who 1 
undoubtedly the greatest Spamad of 
his time, and towers like a giant even 
anong the celebrities with whom he 1s 
bullounded Madud is filled with 
scholars, poets, and men of letters, 
Whose reputation ought, although 14 
does not succeed in doing 50, to c103s 
the Pyrenees Theie are notable pocts 
and 10omanceis in Spain, who are quite 
the equals, if not in some iespects the 
superjois, of then Fiench contempora- 
11e8 

The gentlemen who are hberal and re- 
publican mm sentiment are grouped about 
Castela1, and at the private receptions m 
the capital politics and literature are 
caiecfully and earnestly discussed, al- 
though m the newspapers and m public 
hall, the goyernment would forbid such 
lense I was glad of pr opportunity 
to meet Castelar in his own » and 
at one of his weekly sceup titulo 
took place a day or two afiet the con- 
clusion of the wedding featiyities. Sciior 
Castelar was not seen in public dunng 
these festivals, although he 1s by ao 
means shunned by the royal family, all 
of whom have the most cordial admira- 
taon for his talents. 

Castelar lives in the Calle de Serrano, 
in a fine new quarter of Magnd, in one 
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of those huge apaitment-houses which 
the Spaniuds have built i umitation of 
those in Pans and Vienna The orator 
and stilesman 1ecernves once or twice & 
week, but as he w a bachelor, residing 
with his sister, who has alwavye cared for 
his household aftaus, he has only gentle- 
men at lis entettamments The deputies, 
Journalists, poets, novelists, savants, 
come and goin the most infoimal fashion 
I tound the gieat o1ato: im one of hip 
good moods, when he felt hhe tulhing, and 
dwecovered that when he wis in this vem 
everybody listened with reverence and 
attention Thiete 19 a 1a1e magnetiom mM 
his presence, whichis peculiarly fascinat- 
mg An mmpiession of superabundant 
vitality, an mfinite 1eservon, from which 
he cin freely di aw at unexpected moments 
for sudden and unlooked-fu1t mspiuation, 
a always gained fiom a conversation 
with Castelar He w one of the men 
born under ahappy star Dowered with 
stiange and peculiar gifts, he combines 
the mchness of a poetic natme with the 
forethought and sagacity of a patriot and 
politician Perhaps there are those who 
would deny Castela: the union of these 
two qualities, hut time will show that he 
possesses them 1n high degree 

Castelar does not look as 1f the world 
wearied him Tie 1s still young and 
active, and full of the Spanish politeness 
and giace He has a nobie, animated 
face, firm, and fall of decision, and a 
pair of well-made lips, shaded by a 
dense black mustache The top of the 
head is bald,—a tnbute pad to hard 
study He is guite unostentatious im 
dress and manner. In conveisation he 
expressed the Hveliest sympathy and 
admiration for the United States, and 
especially for the talents of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, who was so acceptable 
a minister to Madnd ‘‘I was,” said 
Castelar, ‘‘a firm friend to the North 
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during the trevolation of the Southern 
States against the geneial government, 
and sometimes I had to encounter for- 
midable opposition ” This led tor’ great 
debate on the slavery question of Cuba, 
which was then pending i the Cortes 
Castella: said hittle concernmg the future 
of Cuba, except thit there was no longer 
danger of 1ts being « bone of contention 
between Spam and the Umted States 
He said in the del ite he should be found 
as usual on the side of lhberty, and in 
favor of emancipation of every wretched 
black in Cuba 

I asked Castelar if he felt that the 
Repubhe would come agam in Span 
‘© Most certainly,” he said, ** the county 
w tepubhean The 1estoed monachy 
has not taken 100t Republican piinci- 
ples are well enongh established un the 
public mind, but they are not entuely 
undeistood Guie.t numbers of om peo- 
ple still have a certain fondness fu1 ab- 
solutism ” A moment afteiwaids he 
alluded in a@ jocose vem to the gieat 
number of constitutions which Spain has 
promulgated within the last two geneia- 
tions He has a profound contempt fo1 
those politicians who fancied that they 
could make the Spanish people all over 
in a day by wiiting them a creed to live 
under Castelar did good work during 
his buief tenure of executive powei He 
did not hesitate tu break away from the 
project in favor of federalism when he 
saw it was doing the country ham If 
the assembly had uot been weak and 
vacillating he would not haye been com- 
pelled to resign, and the Spanish Repub- 
lic might have been in existence to-day 
He dhiove the spectres of socialism and 


extieme fedeialism back to the kness 
out of which they had come He ifsisted 
upon the necessity of education. When 


he demanded the renewal of his powers 
by the Assembly, in January, 1874, he set 
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down asacatdinal principle, that thec:aof 
popular upreing and pronunciamientos 
must be closed forever But Pavia with 
his troops came m, and, sind Castcla, 
1t was too Inte There was not a more 
deserted man m Spain 
thanhnnself SoSei.no 
took up the buiden of 
power, and canied it 
until the aizval of the 
young Alfonso 

‘ Cantelu,” said 1 
Spanish nobleman tu me, 
as the republican party 
mm Spam Wathout him 
it would fall mto a hun- 
died fragments Le puts 
the Ineath of life into 
its nostiilh If he were 
to withdiaw his support 
from it, 16 would expne 
of mamtion ” Anothe 
influential Spanish gen- 
tleman paid that Castel 
was impracticable and 
unworldly to a certain 
extent in many things, 
but possessed the exact 
knowledge of the con- 
flicting elements of Span- 
ibh Republicanism neces- 
sa1j to bing out of them 
the little haimony pussi- 
ble Castela: learned 
Oppoitunism fiom Gam- 
betta , in fact, he would, 
I think, be willing to 
admit this If he » an 
Opportauist to-day 1t 1s 
because he has seen 
that little can be ac- 
accomplished in a day o1 a wonth 10 Ie- 
estalilishing hberty, but that the slow 
progress of years alone can give impot~ 
tant reqguits After the fhght ot Doiia 
Isabel sig the uprising of Carhsts, Mod- 
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erates, Communists, Piogiessists, Mon 
aichical Democrats, and Republic ws 
disnous of federal form, and after the 
daz/ling events from 1868 until the 
** Restoration,” he 13 justified 1» suppos- 
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ing that the countiy needs 1est before 
venturing upon a final effort for the re- 
establishment of her ancient liberties 
Castelaz m the Legilative Assembly as 
an orator 13 a demigod Gaypbetta at 
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times was wondeiful Castela: 1s often 
sublime Gambetta had electric effects 
of eloquence winch tppalled and some- 
times anuilulated lis enemes Castelar 
seems to lift his heare1s into the seventh 
hevven, and to move them with him 
among the golden vapois of the dawn 
Gambetta was ciushing Castelu 15 
peirsuastye Gambetta was vindictive, 
Castelat w» of too large a mould to con- 
descend tovengeance Both orators will 
be chronicled in history as having pos- 
scesed unlimited command of metaphors 
and lovely mmagery never degenerating 
ito the commonplace Castela: says 
that he 1s ne1yous on days» when he 18 
to speak im the Coites He wanders 
about iestlessly among his friends, ex- 
pressing doubts as to his powe1 of self- 
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control One might almost fancy him 
at these times a school-hboy about to 
speak his first piece, but when once he 
has begun, 1n sono1ous voice, everything 
hike fea: vanishes, and he pouis foith a 
flood of uesistible argument, clothed mn 
exquisitely felicitous language It 1s 
odd that Castelaz’s voice, which in o1di- 
nary conversation has a cerztam soft, 
feminine quality in it, & clear, robust, 
and harmonious mm the tiibune When he 
1s Hemendously excited, as on the occa- 
sion of his gieat speech in favor of 
hberty of conscience and freedom of 
public worship, made in April of 1869, 
the voice 1s mexpressibly giand One 
seems to hear the soul speaking without 
any hindiance whatever 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Ball-Fight in Madd before the King and Queen —Fight Bulls Slanchtered —.A Sthango Spot 
— Excitement of the Populue — Lhe Mitido. — Ducls butw cen Men and Beasts 


T one of the exlabitions of prnt- 
ings in the Pains, Pulace of indus- 
tly a promising Ames wm aust snowed 
a picture of a combat between an uAp- 
sbyllan monaich and a lion m= an 
arena, where thousands of spectators 
wele assembled to wituess the danny of 
then king A» I satin the Piazr de 
Toros of the Spanish capital on the oe- 
ecasion of the great bull-tight given in 
celebration of the wedding festiy ues of 
King Alfunso and Queen Cluistina, 
while watching the bull who had just 
bounded mw from his cage and was stand- 
ing with his head pioudly 1aiwed, cying 
the populace of Macdhid and the gavly 
uniformed butchers aw.uting him, — ths 
pictuie came distinctly before my 
eyes, and I was stutiled by the thought, 
that, in our modern day, moze thin nmc- 
teen centuries after the mauewation of 
an era supposed to be one of mey, 
forbea1ance, and peace, the world 1s as 
biutal and unineiciful 2» ever It was 1n the 
dim ages of baibatism =I cannot explain 
the revolt which then took place im my 
spirit, 1 mght call 1¢ an wsmrection 
of conscience, because I had allowed 
myeelf to have assisted at 50 murderous 
and bloody a sport as a bull-eht I 
defy any one who has not been hardened 
to this monstzous sight to feel othe: wine 
than crmisal when he fst gets an idea 
of 10ub horro: of 1 But enough 
of i aie ¥ moralizing 
When the royal wedding was an- 
nounced it was naturally decided that 
buil-fights should be among the festivi- 
% 


ties =ad there been any disposition 
to 1efupe them there might have been 
something like a uot Tre has been 
When the people m the mmense plaza 
have ced out, ** Death to the Mayon!” 
bec wuse he would not allow them to wit- 
ness the killmg of one o: two more bulls 
than were promised in the programme. 
** Bread and Shows” were the necessities 
Wluch not even tyrants dared deny the 
ancient Romans ‘* Bread ind Bulls, 
Pan y Toros,” are the pisme needs of 
the modern Spamards Not even the 
gentlest Spapish woman finds 1t extraotr- 
dinay that her cloidren should witness 
a bull-tght In Madiud thee aie 
twenty -fom exhibitions yealy on Mon- 
days, from wAApiil to October, ot some- 
tunes on Sundiys, —io1 Sunday w in 
Spain as m Fi unce, the people’s f wurite 
holidiy All over Spain there are pull- 
rings Which rival the coloppal dimen- 
sions of the amphitheaties of the Romans 
Valencia posserses one, which, at a dis- 
tance, louhs as Imposing as the Roman 
Cohseum = ** And what!” say the Span- 
1uds, ‘* what' shall we give up a game 
mauguiated by lim of illustrious and 
wnmortal memury, the Cid Campeador 
he who, in the vena, with his own lance, 
slew wild bully by the scare?” 

The Arabs have the credit of intioduc- 
ing the cruel pastime into Spain, but it 
was the Cid who gave it its real ampctus 
after he had set the example all the 
youths of the nobility copied it, and at 
solemn festivals the :or;rida de toros 
was one of the main features The 
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honor of fighting the bull on great days 
was accorded only to the nobility An 
oidinay mortal was not supposed to 
possess the requisite strength and sci- 
ence ‘Throughout the middle ages bull- 
fighting was the favorte amusement of 
warriors 1n these southern lands =When 
Isabel the Catholic tiicd to prohilnt the 
ghastly fun she tound she did not pos- 
sess influence enough to doit After her 
tame the sport became s0 populu that 
Charles the Great did not disdain with 
his own hand to slay a bull upon the 
market-place of Vallidolid = Puizuro, 
who conqueied Peru, was a brave bull- 
fighter, and so was King Sebastian of 
Paoitugal Philp ITI adoined the bull- 
rng of Madnd with statues and banners, 
Phihp IV fought therem, Charles II 
loved the game, Phihp V_ issued an 
othcial order that bull-1ing» should be 
constructed throughout the kinedom 

All these days no man of the people 
was allowed to enter: the atena, and 1f 
was not until the middle ot the eigh- 
teenth century that peasants and com- 
mon folk in gene1al were permitted to 
become professional foseros Francisco 
Romero de Rondi introduced the usage 
of fighting the bull on foot, sword in 
hand, and from his time date the fixed 
inles of this difficult ait, which in oun 
days have had such ilustiieus professois 
as Fiascuelo, Lagutyo, and Alonzo 
Queen Isabel was an enthusiastic patron 
of the sport Amadeo, of Italy, pre- 
tended to hke it, wile he was King of 
Spain , but 1t 1s to be presumed that hi 
delicate and 1efined nature suffered tor- 
tures at the sight How can the present 
king refuse to attend upon and support 
with all his mfluence an institation as 
truly national in Spain as the Sabbatb- 
school in the United States’ 

The Plaza de Toros ot Madd is 
supposed by dint of much crowding 
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to accommodate sixteen thousand per~ 
£0ns, although there are seats for only a 
few moire than twelve thousand For 
the two courses in honor of the royal 
wedding festivities there were more 
than fifty thousand applicants above the 
pumber which could be accommodated 
Theoretically, no tickets weie sold, and 
evely one wan invited, but I will not 
dwell on that poimt, as, through the 
courtesy of Sefior Satu.nino Esteban 
Collanter, deputy in the Cortes, and a 
gentleman of distinction, I received 1n- 
vitations for both occasions IJlundred»s 
of people from Madrid, Vienna, and 
London went away gicwling and disap- 
pointed. because they could not succeed 
In gaining admission The tickets of 
invitation were conceived as follow» — 


Piazva DE Toros 


La Corrula Extraordimaria 
Con motivo dk 1 Regio Enlace 


Tendido Num 


Este billete es de convite y no puede 
vendcrse El contraventor serh puesto 
4& disposicion de la Autoridad 


There were several thousand guests of 
rank and inportance to place, for the 
ambassadors extiaordinary of the Aus- 
trian delegation which accompanied the 
archduchess, now become the Queen of 
Spain, had brought in their train half 
the fashionable woild So thege re- 
mained small place for the populace ; 
yet the populace was thete. How it 
got in I do not know, but eg itu 
palpitating with savage delight 
pitiful throeg of disembowelled horse or 
dying bull, yelling maledictions upon an 
unsuccessful picador or capeatier, and 
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breaking forth into the most extray avant 
expressions of delight and aficction 
when an espade did ns wouk well 
The bull-ring to call it by the prosaic 
English term, which best translates the 
high-sounding Plaza de To1os, 1s about 
aimile and a half from the centre of the 
city, on the outshu ts of the barren plans 
which enyuon Madhid It 1s reached by 
passing a superb archway, erected by 
Charles IIT, on the Inil overlooking the 
Prado and the suneunding country, and 
thence by a long avenue, boidend on 
either hand by clegant mansions, superb 
villas, and finally by manufictors, 
slaughtei-houses, forges, and all the 
unsavory and unsightly appendages ot a 
great city On the day of this bull-fght 
the mowd, the mvited and the unimy ited, 
all went in a long mocession down the 
broad and handsome Calle de Aleala, 
past the Prado, and through the gudens 
and avenues, m delighted haste, anvious 
to note every detul of the fest i 
Hundreds of omuibuses, filled with holt- 
day-makers, pushed madly towards the 
cenfie of attraction IT will ppan the 
reader any account of the epithets which 
the drivers of these velucles applied to 
their horses, as few of the words me 
suited to Saxon eais polite Men, 
women, and childien, dressed with ex- 
cellent taste, hutmed to the plaza with 
anticipations of joy wiitten on then 
features ‘The beggars forgot to beg 
os they watched the lords and indies 
Brown Andalusians, m taitered cloaks, 
once magnificent, gazed sharply, as if 
picking out the person whom they had 
been told to assassinate Muleteers and 
inerchants, foreigners and natives, beau- 
ties aa@ hace, old and young, pow ed 
alotg? the roudways babbling open-lipped 
and merrily , and when they reached the 
yawning gate of the mng they ran tamult- 
uously. through the lines of gendarme 
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to thei: appointed places, as 1f fearful 
lest they might lose a single detail of the 
performance 

The 1ing w solidly built, and the gates 
through which the animals are admitted 
mc of uamense thickness Huge corri- 
dots run rvund 1t, between the seats and 
the outer wall, and doors open upon 
stuuwajys Which lead to the valious gal- 
lentes = The politeness of Sefior Collantes 
had placed me in the front 1ank m the 
lower gallery, m what we should call an 
oichestia stall m a theatte, and at a 
pomt from whence I couid well observe 
the hing and queen and then satte. 
Once o1 twice duiing the afternvon 16 
seemed to mine that nv seat was decidedly 
too nea the me, and I should have been 
glad to move 

I hid not been long seated before I 
discovered that the audience, 01 collee- 
fon of on-lookets, We intensely excited. 
Shonts arose answennyz shouts The 
vst arena seemed to tremble under the 
concussion of sound = The arial of any 
well-known person was the signal fo. a 
1011, Which must have made the bulls 
quike m then piruson Officials 12n to 
and t1o, setthng disputes between new- 
comes, watel-calliers and cigar-sellers 
screamed out the vitues of their waies, 
and fiom the upper galleties came clam- 
ors for the appearance of the popular 
fuoutes The Juleonies weie sumptu- 
ously decorated with orange and yellow, 
and with zed velvet, and crowns and 
co uts-of-atms mn different places indicated 
the presence of nobility High up above 
all the galleries save one was the 1oval 
lye, and, hearing the band playing the 
maich which annuunced the artyal of 
the King, I tarned to see him 

Alfonso XII. a1ived briskly, dressed 
m a captain-geneial’s uniform, with a 
cap entirely covered with gold lace He 
had much improved m appearance since 
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hip residence in Pausand Vienna Side- 
whiskers and mustache gue a manly 
look to Ins face, and his manneis wete 
simple and unaffected ‘The young 
Queen wore a wWilite mantill: upon her 
glossy biaids = She »it down beside the 
King on the front 1ank, and there soon 
appearcd behind the youthtul pau the 
benevolent faces of numelous venerable 
Spanish and Austrian generals Next 
came Dofia Isabel and her pietty daugh- 
te1s, and then an enoimous following of 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court, who 
tuok possessiun of either side of the bal- 
cony A luge delegation of Austilan 
officers, chen bieasts glittering with 
dozens of decotations, sat on the side 
next the Queen Alfonso XIT took up 
his opera-glass, and surveyed the audi- 
ence When the 1oyal maich wap fin- 
whed he rawed Ins handkerchief, and 
made a signal A chorus of bugles 
sounded fiom a balcony opposite the 
King and Queen Guten wee thrown 
open just beneath th balcony, and 
there entered — 

No, —not a bull, but a long and ptately 
procession, which transported us back to 
the days of cdluvaliy Furst came the 
masters of ceremonies, diessed i Court 
suits of blach velvet, and mounted on 
prancing stveds Next followed a 
diummer on horseback a luge dium 
suspendcd on cithe: side of his horse’s 
saddle Then came four heralds, sound- 
ing bugles, alquazds, a provm«ial dele- 
gation, then, m state caliages, the 
protectors of the toreado:s of the occa- 
gion These protectors are gentlemen of 
rank, who deign to confer the shadow 
of their dignity on the popular favo1ites. 
Beside these coaches, elittering In satin 
costumes in which all the solors of 
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mounted on starved-looking horses, came 
the piude:s, wicked fellows, clad in 
lnaided jackets, buckskhm hose, gar- 
nished within with stiff muon supports, 
so that when their hoises fell apon them 
they might not have then legs bioken 
These peadoss were aimed with enol- 
mous lances pointed with sharp blades. 

Next im oidet was a small amy of 
servants, diessed in scailet jackets 
(forsooth, m a bull-iing'), and the 1ea1 
Was hirought up with teams of mules, 
hainessed three abreast, and diiyen by 
picturesque brigands, whose duty) was to 
be the clearmg of the 1mg of the dead 
horses and bull, encumbeing it The 
procession wheeled ruund 1n fiont of the 
royal foye, and every petson in it made 
low bows, to which the King responded 
by a stil miltuy salute The tium- 
pets sounded loudly, and the procession 
went 1ts Ways. breaking up Into flagments 
in va110us places m the ring In fiont 
of the series of galleries which led to the 
Loyal box, and dunectly in the 11ng, stood 
a luge corps of halbe:diers, without any 
protection The mishaps of these gen- 
tlemen at arms at frequent inte2\als 
during the performance weie souices of 
lmnmense and long-continued me11iment 
to the crowd 

And now the picado7s, on then horses, 
held ther lances at rest, the maishals 
retuned to a corner, looking somewhat 
uneas} , the corps of capeadors, mutadors, 
and esjdas approached the bauer of 
the 1mg, behind which ran a corridor 
sepaiating us, the spectators, by a short 
diptance fiom the arena This idor 
was patiolled by yendarmes, ag ofli- 
cials in black, and by the friends of the 
performers in the 1mg Therg,arere a 
dew moments of silence, the deep 


the 1.uinbow were mexticably mingled, ®** Ah '*’ byist from the assemblagé, and, 


walked the men who were to ficht the ~ 


bulls on foot, while behind them, 


kingtrpvey across the mng, I saw a 
magnificent bull standing in front of the 
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gates, which weie closing behind him 
‘The (Jueen had given the signal with her 
handkeiclnef I looked up at het, and 
she had half tmen from he: seat, as 
though she weie anxious to go away 
But an instant afte: she sat down again, 
and was appuently calm 

The bull took 2 careful look at every- 
body. He seemed good-natured, and I 
thought that if I had been near him I 
should have liked to pull his tail But 
what was my suiprise when he advanced 
with a long “lope,” which quickly 
changed into a wild 1un, and before 
any one could divert his attention he 
had plunged his horns mto the flanks of 
the horse of one of the masters of cere- 
monies The pour beast darted for ward, 
the blood gusling fiom his wounds, and 
the spectators began to yell to them 
favorites — the men in satin and rainbow 
colors — to begin the combat At once 
an agile fellow sprang dnectly in front 
of the bull, holding a bright 1ed cloak 
before the imfuriated animal’s eyes 
Master bull made a lunge at it The 
nimble cape-hbeare: stepped aside. and 
another fluttered an o1range-colored clonk 
at the bull’s nose Then halt-a-dozen 
others appeared = The bull did not know 
which way to tun THe pawed the eaith, 
he snortel Suddenly, sclectmg one 
who was most daring, he went after him 
with such vindictive force that the man 
paled, 1an, and lightly as a feather 
leaped the barue: unhurt THe bull 
turned to another: Up and away went 
the any fellow, almost between the bull’s 
horns, yet safe, and grmning with the 
excitement 

The bull was now teritble m his wrath , 
and at this moment he noted a pacudor, 
sitting motionless on hi horse, wih his 
lance ready I azose in my scat, , 
I could, I should have fied, for 1€ iced 
my blood to see both rider and horse go 

aad 
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into the an, and the next to 
witness the agonies of the disembowelled 
horse The pwador was lying beneath 
his beast Waa,hedead? No He was 
helped up, looking black and ugly, and 
he took off lis hat to the King What 
had he done? There wos a gapmg 
wound 1 the bull's shoulders, and the 
bull had withdiawn a few paces, and was 
thinking whaf to do next A.1ound hm 
once moie wee flutte:mg the agile 
capeadois, capes and cloaks were danc- 
ing before the bull's vision He rushed 
hither and jon, ammung at death and de- 
struction What was my honioi to see 
the horse which had just been gored 
once more mn the fiay, hib merciless rider 
charging hun down upon the bull, while 
the entrailb diagged on the ground 
Some Spaniard» laughed, othei», more 
merciful, shouted, **Fuesa’’? (Out with 
the horse). But no, the bull had him 
once more on his hotns, and tore and 
rent him, while the prado: , lying coolly 
behind the dying creature, lacerated the 
flank of his antagonist It was hortible 
I looked up at the young Queen She 
had turned he: eyes away, buta moment 
later, at the intunation of the King, she 
made a signal 

Tiumpets sounded, and the mcador 
was extncated from his peiilous position, 
while the men with the capes occupied 
the bull’s attenton Thus was the signal 
to 1etire the horses, and to let the dJande- 
ruleros begin thei wok The banie- 
aillero comes on at the second stage of a 
bull-fight I felt glad to sce the horses 
retire, and I noticed that I no felt 
sorry foi the bull, since IT had how 
devilish he was in his work. J was glad 
to know that 1t was to be put ous, 
way Probably I was accompa 
ized . 

The buil was ent 
hoises were withdrawn, 







because the 
t thus fat he 
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felt that he had had the best of it 
Stall he looked his antagonists ove: in 
his steady, resolved way, and seemed 
saying to them, ‘* What will jou have 
next? t EY 

He was not long without an answer 
A dang fellow, m gicen tights, white 
silk stockings, and a jacket blazing with 
gold and jewels, 1an up in front of him 
holding ip each hand a flexible dart, en- 
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in the bull was aroused, lus motions 
weie twice as 1apid as befoie Thoa- 
sand» of voices were scieaming advice 
from the benches Rafael, mind jou 
steps! Well, well! Afuy deen! Lagar- 
tyo! demoniwo! Anda! Anda! Now, 
run for it! Hombre! What an ass! 
buni0’ burrito’ Go home and bury 
yourself Fuexa! Caamba!l Theie he 
had it! O my angel! O Alonzo! 


-.1 Me™: . 
‘ is 
‘ a) ~ 
‘ we hEgak 


JF 
ph; 


THE BULL TAS THE BFS! OF IT 


veloped in straw at one end Quick as 
hghtnmg the ball sprang at him, but the 
man went to one side, and the two darts 
wele sticking 1n the animal’s neck Itwas 
as swiftasthought Thedbandertlloymade 
the bull crazy withrage He shook him- 
self, but they entered more deeply mto 
the skm, be foamed at the mouth, he 
was witific. He 1an at a knot of h» 
enemies, and frightened them so that 
~ * | confusion, leaping the barrier 
} came, new banderillos wee 


stuck MF the poo: brute’s hide They 
whizzed though air, some of them 
bea: itg little banziers. Now all the devil 


Bravo! Here he comes! £es un torol 
Idiot! @an’t vou throw’ Look out— 
look out— look out! Is he dead? No, 
not €ven sc. atched, but 1ather pale. Ah! 
the bull tongue out Vonol 8157! 
No hambie! St Caballeo! Oh!’ oh! 
oh’ Dios! Enough, enough of dbande- 
rillen La Espada! The matudo,— 
where wthekiller, the brave, the beautiful 
matador? Ah! there hei! See' He 


is coming! How beautiful lus costume ! 
'T’1s satin. Ho! ho! ho! La Espada! 
Hist! There he 1s, kneeling before the 


king! Now he takes oft ns hat and 
raiscs Ins arm Now he makes his 
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speech, and thiusts his cap away with a 
great sweeping vesture It 1s ab it he 
threw away hiv life at the same time 
Si, Hombre! Biaio Too! Biuvo el 
matado) ' Ho! ho' ho! ho! ho-o-0-0-o! 
Caramba!” 

Then a gieat silence fell 

The mefado: took a 1ed cloak in Ins 
hand, holding concealed beneath it a 
sword, short and stout of blade He 
stepped gracefully and binkly to the 
bull, and held the red cloah duectly 
before his eyes Bull flew at 1t The 
matador made a false step, sa1 ed hunself, 
and looked up, pue and quiveiing to 
heai a tempest of maledictions The bull 
was after him again, and followed hm 
Lightly as thistledown flew to the rescue 
a dozen capeado:s, who fluttered the 
cloaks in the bull’> vision until he was 
diverted fiom his victim Then they 
gradually brought him to a stand-still, 
and the matador came befoi.e him anew 

Now began a honuble duel between 
man and heast The cloth was within 
the bull’s reach He plunged at it, and 
seemed to annihilate the mafado, But 
no; the man was always out of reach, 
and his gleaming blade was playmg in 
the ai: The Dull was at hand = The 
cloak was before him = Ssst!’ Down 
came the sword between the anumal’s 
fore-shoulde:s But the bull, with a noble 
and nupetuous motion, tlnew it out of the 
wound, from which the blood poured in 
large streams The mafadur dhew an- 
other sword, and the duel began again 
‘ach time that he stabbed the beast but 
slightly the crowd cursed him Then 
he redoubled lis energy, and seemed to 
lose his prudence’ By and by he made 
a filyingleap Every one stood ap, think- 
ing to see him gored to death. But no; 
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applauded with Ins white-gloved hands 
And the spectators] It was Bedlam. 

The bull stauggled, but the dreadful 
swoid sapped lis life He iushed and 
ran, frothing, upon the agile cloak-bear- 
eis They decamped, but 1etuned as 
they saw the poor animal walk away a 
short distance and he down, with his 
tongue out They flew to him, and he- 
gan to tempt lim to a renewil of the 
contest This was most piteous of all 
He looked up at them with glazing eyes, 
out of which all brutish malice had de- 
paited, as the gieat mystery cf death 
overtook him, and he secmed struggling to 
say, ‘** Come, caballerons, this 1s not fair 
Iam hurt and down, and there are too 
many of you!’ J did not intend to cany 
it so far” In short, the bull seemed 
humanized, and the men hiutalized, at 
this moment I forgot about the gored 
horse One of the executioneis took a 
short dagger, drove 1t into the spinal 
marrow of the anmmal, and the trumpets 
sounded The fiistfightwasover The 
bull fell on his side, and the gayly capar- 
isoned mules came in and dragged him 
1gnommously away 

Then the mautudor came forward to 
receive the compliment» of the spectators 
for his final adioit swoid-thrust Tus 
name was rapturously shouted ten thou- 
sand times. Hats rained upon him, and 
he tossed them back to their e@wners 
until bis arms ached Young swells 
thiew their cloaks down to him that he 
might walk upon them Cigars, fruit, 
and moncy were cast at him, ‘He re- 
tuned proud and contented. he 
been unsuccessful he Te- 
ceived stichs and stones @mon hid homil- 
iated head 


We had short respite. The* 


he stood some yards away, pointing to the'sounded, the picadors reappeared, and 


bull, in whose shoulders a sword was” 


planted to the hit The King languidly 


a new bifil burst inte the arena This 
animal wasted no time. He drove all 
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the cape-flutterers out of the ming, killed 
a horse in less than two minutes, sent 
a prcador off on a stretcher, and took a 
tremendous dive at the halbeidie:s, who 
received him with lowered speais. but 
with blanching faces Je moke one o1 
two of the spear-hblades, kicked at 
them contemptuously, gored a second 
horse , but here his star began to pale, 
for he received a tennic lance wound 
This sobered him, and seemed to exh wst 
his eneigies The capes could no lon- 
ger excite him A gspiy and dett man 
pulled his tail, and stole the rusette from 
his back Ie was no giant with a Jance 
wound The only thing which he did 
was metcifull, to finsh the second 
horse, which was in convulsions of 
agony Then the dander iilos weie planted 
in his neck, and a new watade finally 
despatched him The crowd giew m- 
patient, and were glad when he was 
dead He had promised well, out fin- 
whed badly His début as an artist was 
meteoric; his career tame. Thus often 
m human hfe, but no matter about the 
moral 

Once more the trumpets, and another 
bull It took him some time to realize 
the situation, but when he did realize it he 
proceeded to business with an energy fat 
supezior to that of his ummediate mmede- 
cessor. He did not lke the 11ng, and he 
leaped out of 1t. It seemed mmporsible 
for him to do 1t, but he did 1t, knocking 
down. half-a-dozen people in the corridor 
before mentioned I was horiified to 
seo him, as the door was opened to let 
him in again, tossing a gendurme on his 
horns. The unhappy man tuned over 
and over. is sword fell fiom its 
shenth..and he was carried out, when the 


— 
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Bac ae “ntion had been diverted from 
iam, covered with blood and wounds 
The bull ran up and down once or twice, 


engaged in a tremendous duel with a 
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preador, who was too much for him, and 
even kept Inm fiom go1mg his horse 
This bull in Ins tain submitted to the 
agony of the bandei/lus and the duel 
with the matado:, who prolonged the 
animial’s life 20 that the mowd execiated 
him because he had done much harm. 
and thin sold Ins hie dearly 

Aud +0, one afte: anothez, during al- 
most fou hour, we saw eight bulls 
slaughtired = The only animals which 
Wele 1eally tei11fy ing were the thud and 
the exghth One of them was 50 1n- 
dignant at a cape-bearer, who shook 8 
ted cloak wn lis face, that he followed 
hin ught oye: the batiier, causing an 
immense burst of laughter In truth 
the sight was mienistibly comical I 
thought of the Yankee pluase about the 
man who was * hued over’ the fence 
by the bull This same anunal charged 
the halherdiens twice, but they filled 
bis skin full of holes and put out one of 
his eyes There were one or two fight- 
fal halt-hours in this stiange afternoon : 
half-hours, when a bull, dying, gored 
the huise which he had aheady slam, 
when the odo1 of death arose from the 
tng, when the smell of blood seemed 
to put savager) into all our souls, when 
we felt a giim joy mm each new wound 
infhcted on the bull, and when the fit- 
ting corps of executioners seemed en- 
dowed with supematural skill The 
last bull, wluch had not promised well 
at first, turned ont to be a maste 
fighte1, and the piimecipal matador had 
to use all hs shill to bring lim to hp 
knees The manner m which the bull 
looked at the matador had something 
awful in 1t, something so mexpiepnible 
that I will not try to define it 

The King and Queen tried to retire 
when the seventh bull had been de- 
spatched , but tie people would not hear 
of it They cried, ‘Otro toro’ Otro 
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toro!” (another: bull), m thunderous 
unison, and the King yielded It must 
have been a seveie tiinl for the Queen, 
but she sat through it all the while, and 
I observed that towards the last she 
looked on all the time One speedily 
becomes accustomed to the spectacle, 
horrid a3 1» =©So poon as the last bull 
was despatched, the thousands of per- 
sons dispeised peaceably, and so dense 
was the thiong that caninages and 
pedestnians alike could only move at a 
snail’s pace The arena was wet with 
blood In a recess of one of the outer 
corridors the eight bulls and the seven 
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horses which had been their victims 
were lying marow The amphitheatre, 
with its stone seats and blood-stained 
sands, seemed Roman rather than Span- 
ih, but Spanish it emphatically was 
The bulls slain at thw royal festival 
were furnished trom the estates of dif- 
ferent gentlemen, who take great piide 
in raising them The local journals 
publish the names of these gentry as 
well a» the pedigiees of the bulls On 
the day following the fust great cosnda 
there was a second bull-fight, at which 
eight bulls were to be blam ButI did 
not go, I had seen enough 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Famous Museum m Madiud —The Piluc of the Cartes —Notcd Tipestiies —A Visit to Toledo — 
Tho Spunsh Cloth ana ats Chuaxtas —A Fonda —Beygus —The (notto of Hucules — The 


Alc wu —In the Anciu:t Church 


HE great museum of panting m 

Madiid 1s one of the fmest im the 
workl, and, for the lover of mut, a 
ramble thiough its gdleres wach 
compensation fo. the troubles and 
trials which he has hid m Ins journey 
aciosy the Pyrenees and down though 
the strange wastes, altemated with mich 
fields and fertile valleys, of northern 
Span The Spanish masses, although 
60 1ndely ignorant, have a gener Ud rcspect 
fur mt, and I was struch with the fact, 
during the Revolution of 186", that no- 
where in the penmeula were the 11h 
tieasuies of art m any way disturbed 
or injuied. Even in the monasteries, 
through which the vindictive crowds of 
Valencian peasantry poured m 18608 and 
1869, the paintings were not touched 
Theie was none of the iconoclastic biu- 
tahty of the Belgian mobs m the days 
when the Spaniaid cazzied persecution 
into the north |The museum of the 
Prado, as it 1s generally called, was 
founded in 1735, unde: the reign of 
Charles III , and according to the plans 
of a famous architect named \illi Nueva 
It was onginally designed to receive cul- 
lections ilustiating natuial listory , bat 
King Ferdmand VII brought together 
there the great numbers of paintings 
which had been scattered through the 
diffaremé royal palaces, and im 1819, 
att, ense sums had been expended, 
the MiSeum was opened to the public 
It offers, hike so many things in Spain, & 
curious contrast of magnificence and 





meanness Many of the coniduis and 
hills we badly lighted, and meufliciently 
fitted for the display of the splendid 
Calvabes Which adorn them The works 
of the masters are huddled together 
Without any particular attempt at ar- 
langement, and even the most adioit 
student of mt comer away fiom the 
Piado with a bad headache and a confused 
vision of Titian, Tintoiretto, Michael 
Angelo, Coneggio, (ruido, Mantegna, 
Andea del Sarto, Paul Veronese, Velas- 
quez, Goy it, Muillo, and Ribera, float- 
ing before his eyea = =The Flemish school 
8 natnally well 1epresented, for the 
Spaniaid has had ample opportunity to 
make 11¢h collections in the nozthein 
lands , and the Rubens gallery 1s remark- 
able both for the splendor of the canvases 
and foi the great number of them The 
citizens of Madiid are especially proud 
of the specimens of the Spanish school 
of painting, particularly of those of 
Velasquez, who was a great favorite of 
King Phiip lV , and who died in Madiid 
m1660 There are theescore paintings 
from the hand of this noble aitst m the 
Madiid Museum, and among the most 
celebrated of them me the famous 
6 Christ on the Cross,” —an admuable 
study of the nude of mont elevated and 
staithng realism ; the no ‘* Bor- 
1achos,”” the ‘‘ Vulcan’s Foige,” the 
‘© Susrender of Bieda,” and the won- 
derful ‘‘ Menimnes ” This celebrated pict- 
ure, which Luea Giardano called the 
** theology of painting,” represents Velas- 
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quez cngaged upon the portraits of 
PhihipIV and others of the 10\al family, 
who are surrounded by them ladies of 
honoi, the oflicers of the palace and their 
dwaifs This dazzlmg page of color, 
and the othe: equally remarkable picture, 
known to ait lovers 1s the ** Fileuses,”’ 
appear to justify the ext iv want note 
of praise sounded by a Freneh c1itic, who 
said that 1t seemed av if the hand of 
Velasquez had taken no pat m_ the 
execution of lis worhs, but that all of 
them had been created by a pure act of 
volition on hiv pat In the Piado 
there ate also foity-srx pictures from the 
hand of Muullo and Ribera, the great 
naturalist, 1 represented by fifty-eight 
pictures, almost Shahespeatian in then 
valulety of manner, composition, and 
style Of Moralés, of the amusing, 
touching, and sometiner teruble, pictures 
of Goya, there 1» little 100m to speak here 

One 1s led to myuire how it 1s that 
foreign schools of ait are 60 much better 
represented im tlis vast and splendid 
museum than the Spanwh school, and 
one sv0n leains that the accumulation of 
these teasmes of the Itahan and the 
Flemish school wis made during the cen- 
turyand a half when Spain was nustiers of 
Italy and Flandeis, when she had the 
treasures fiom the two Americas floating 
in steady streams mto her coffers, and 
when the kings of Spam were the best 
pations of inen hke Titian and Rubens 

Velasquez was twice bent into Italy by 
Pluhp IV , with orders to buy the best 
pictuics he could find without any 1efer- 
ence tv economy mm price The Spanish 
royalty, too, took advantage of the 
auction pale of the gallery of King 
Chales I, of England, m 1648, and, 
furthermore, it was the fashion for all 
the Spanish g1indees, at least once 
dunng the reign of a sovereign, to 
present to lim some aruastic gift, usually 
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a fine paimtng In gems and jewels 
the Prado Museum 1 very 211¢ch,. pethaps 
richer than any of the gieat museums 
in Pans and London 

But ain public buildings Madiid 1s 
alinost ar poor as Ame1ican cities which 
only date fiom the begmmng of this 
century The Royal Palace i medi- 
oc1e In appearance The Oper.a-house 
In plain and upunposing = The Palace of 
the Cortes, where the legislative bodies 
assemble , the Aarchwological Museum, 
and the Palace of St Ferdinand, ae not 
especially stiiking, although the tacade 
of the Palace of the Co1tes i» decorated 
with two noble hons m bionze, the work 
of the sculptor Ponzano, and moulded 
out of the bronze cannons taken m the 
old) cainpaign im Morocco In the 
Royal Palace 1s one of the most ample 
collections of tapestzies m the world, and 
this 1s rechoned among one of the chief 
iuxches of the domamn of the Spanish 
ajown It » said that there are more 
than eight hundred of these tapestries, 
most of them extiemely mteresting trom 
an historical as well as an altistic pont 
of view Among the most noted of the 
compositions i the Conquest of Tunis, 
by Charles Vo This merits a few words 
of descuiphon The onginal designs 
were the work of Jehan Cornelus Ver- 
may. known in Flanders unde: the name 
of Jan Met de Baa, in Spam he was 
folnetumer called Baiba Longa, the o21- 
gin of which name 16 easily traced He 
caine into Spaim from Flanders m 1534, 
called thither by Chazles V , who took 
hin along to Tunis, that he might per- 
petuate, in tapestiy, the presumable 
gloiies of the expedition Charles came 
home successful fiom his cam » and 
mn 1546 Vermay had finished hia eempo- 
sitions illustrative of the difte: cnt battles 
and victories Yet 1¢ was not until 1554 
that the designs had been reproduced 1r 
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tapestry Sr years and a halt the wel» 
were on the looms The artist, 1t » 
cullous to note, Who made the depigns, 
Wab pud but 1 800 florian while the 
maste:-worker m_ tapestiy  recened 
14.576 florins, beriden which he was 
paid 8,500 flouins for gold thread 6.600 
hyies for eilke, which had been dyed m 


Gianad win sivty differentdyes Another 
tapestiy illustrates the Act) of the 
Apostles It is not only in the royal 


palaces that tipestiier of valuc wie to he 
found = Wrundreds of mpovermhed Sp in- 
ish f.umlier still possess, stowed away im 
gaitets, or hung, floating im some windy 
eonidor of thea decayimg mansions, 
tapestries, wluch. if then pride would 
allow them to sell them would kecp them 
comnfortably provided with money tor 
many avyear vA lich amateur wAmeric m 
or Enghleh, occapionally mnthts an ov 
cursion into the pemmsula and ransachs 
these Madiid guarrets. geneally with 
maiked profit uad pucce bp 

On my fiist visit to Spam I did not 
pee ancient and 1romantic Toledo a 
stringe, quaint city, which linger lhe 
a protest against the present on its 
bluffs beside the foaming Tiwusy But I 
hastened to repan mj crror on the oc- 
casion of my second visit, and accoid- 
ingly set forth m the evenmg train on 
the two hours’ journey between Madtid 
and the old fortress town Spanish 
suburban railways are a» capridouly 
managed as ate the mam lines) = One 1s 
never certain that he will anuve tt bis 
destanation at the hou indice uted by the 
time-tables; in fact, he 18 never sure 
that he will arrive at all I fell asleep 
on the way to Toledo, and, suddenly 
bei ened by a cold wind stiking 
on found that we had come to 
a dea It in a melancholy plam, and 
that one of the doors of the cariiage 
was open In a corner neat me sata 
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mysterious, peron, enticly Cnyveloped in 
hi cloak, so that had I mide the most 
perpintent effort to pee hin face Io could 
not have done 60) The Spanish cloak lias 
avit anount of chuacter init When 
hanamg Joorcly from the shoulders it 
conveys the nnpiession that ite owner Ip 
hee fiom guile, but when wound about 
him, md hut concealing his f icc, 16 1mn- 
puts to the most mnocent the au of in 
ASSASSIN, Ol, at Icast, 1 fugitive fiom 
justice When it quite swallows up the 
mun om ite voluminous folds 16 has 
something ghostly and enchanted about 
it wlich quite Controls the attention — I 
could not refi un from lookhimg ag.am and 
ag im at my inypterious fellow -passenger 
inthe corner TI expected to see a noble 
cavaher, with a tremendous frown, come 
forth, but at the end of the jouiney, 
when the man condescended to ancloak, 
he turned out to be nothing but a rather 
ordinary comme1c1u traveller in a shabby 
tweed put 

Judging by the lights gleaming on an 
wclivity beyond the plun that we were 
neal the end of om 1railw vy ride, I reseued 
my fellow-papsenwa: fiom the mabp of 
rugs) blankets, overcoats, valipes, and 
guide-boohs, into which he hid fallen m 
the unconscioupnerr of sleep, and we set 
our 9aze forwaid, w inany a traveller did 
When exploung his way aciose those 
dreuy plams at nightfall centuries ago, 
when 10adb wete unsafe, and when men- 
“t-arms went m two. and threes for 
mutual ud and protection The supeb 
moonlight lent a poetical gl unut to the 
most common and vulgai objects on this 
December evening in the south The 
pools in some of the mashes which we 
passed were like flakes of molten silver 
Shadows in the long grass 1ose up and 
disappetred with strange rapidity A 
cottage or a hovel, with a well-sweep be- 
fore it, a fortified grange, o1 a giove be- 
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gide a mppling etream, looked eminently 
picturesque In one place we caught a 
glimpse of a belated shepherd, hurrying 
his bleating floch to shelter, m another 
Wwe saw a few 1ude men seated on the 
ground around 4 blazing fie Few 
houses which we passed had any hght» 
at the windows, mdeed, many of them 
had no windows worthy of the name 
The interio: of a Spanich dwelling of the 
ordimary cliss has made small pirogtess 
in embellishment and comfort since the 
tame when Ce1y inteswiote We felt thit 
wo should have preferred to arlive ina 
Giigence or on horseback, rather than in 
the extremely prosaie 1.aulway-car Pies- 
ently we 1ollkd into a small station, and 
there wa acy of * Toledo” Then 
every one made a sumultancous rush for 
the ommbus 

Inthis gloomy , although1oomy, conv cy - 
ance we obtamed some idea» 1 to the 
discomforts which we should hay e puttered 
in a diligence, and repented of ow late 
desue fon 16 We were packed m as 
tightly as nuls ma board, and while we 
were puffoc tte, fat Spaniaids dropped 
then vilises upon ow tees, and heaped 
their y ucels upon ou liups while they 
proceeded with gieat gravity to hght 
their aguettes The root of the a wy 
conveyance wis he ped with luggage , 
we couhl heu the diver indulge in a 
hundreds untiimslitthle oo mmpiec ations , 
then th) inules jumped, and away we 
wept into the seenungly open county 
We crossed an ancent bidge, beneath 
which a tive. Wb Jo uThE 

Piescntly we hegin to climb a hill, 
and then the bulliant moonheht showed 
us an antiygue parapet guaiding the 
bunks of jnecipitous§ cliffs, around 
which we wound ow upwaid way, the 
tower stzrounded with walls far ahove 
uu. wd gites proudly upliffang ther 
ven 1abls heads against tume All that 
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we had dieamed of fascinating as be- 
longing to the approaches to Toledo 
was here moe than fulfilled Far 
below us, on the uneven plan, a few 
lights danced and flickered like will-of- 
the-wisps, as pethaps they were Not 
a sound came fiom the city, I could 
hive fancied 1¢ spellbound by a magi- 
clan 

Now we Ciossed a tiny squale, pur- 
1ounded by tall, na1.ow, many-balconied 
buildings, and now our omnibus clat- 
tered through streets so naow that 
the sleek sides of the mules seemed to 
graze the sides of the houses on either 
hand Bat the Spauish Jehu landed us 
rafely at last in fiont of a hostelzy, 
which, humble enough of exte11o1, proved 
capacious and comfortable withn = It 
was a veritable fonda, with huge wooden 
shutters to the windows, and with bra- 
zeios to warm the apatments, with a 
profusion of daik passages and myp- 
terious retieats and sunny house-tops, 
where the guests made then rendezvous 
in the moiumg , tind with a dinmng-1oum, 
the walls of which were lied with pict- 
mes ilustiative of the chivalrous caiec1 
of the Knight of La Mancha, as well ap 
with daggeis and Toledo blades mnu- 
merable 

It was in this chambei, suggestive of 
duels and sudden deaths, and with 1a- 
piers hanging almost hiterally ove: out 
heads, that we took ow fiugil indmght 
supper, and while we ate fresh egg» and 
lian cvtiets, fried in ol, and drank 
thinnblefuls of musty wine, we heard 
the youre of the sseno, not unmusically 
proclamning the fact that 16 was twelve 
o'clock and seiene Toledo seemed 
more than serene It seemed more and 
moie to us as if the old townfwere in 
an enchanted slecp 

We dhessed next morning, shive1ing 
m the cool an, for 16 was December, 
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and Decemhe: has its aspe1ities im 
spain as well as m more northwaid 
clinates We opened the windows, 
hopmg to get warm Tius sounds odd. 
but 16 1s the literal truth go out of the 
house into the open au if you wirh to 
he warm m Spam The sun » the lite, 
the heat, the universal 1ejo1cer When 
he goes down to test at night evcry- 
thing seems to take on a piniste: and 
melancholy aspect for an hour o1 two 
as if m sullen dejection because of the 
departure of the monuch of day 
When a Spamard passes fiom the shade 
to the sunlight hw» tace biighten» m- 
voluntarily, cven though he may have 
lus nose enveloped in Ins gloomy cloak 
So we opened the windows, and looked 
out over the plain whih Toledo s0 
nroudly dominates, and here, before 
we went down to vit the town, we 
10ead the pretty legend about the origin 
of the Moorish victories over the Goth» 
loledo, as all the wo1ld Luows, passed 
with the rest of Spain m the fifth century 
tho. the bands of the Romans mtv 
these of the Goths, and in Toledo the 
Gothe kings held then Comt in the 
siith century Two hundred veups. 
after that, Rodiguez, the last of the 
Gothic kings, was congueied on the 
banhs of the Guadalete by the Moots, 
sw ung in from Af1ica 

The legend tell, of the myste1iou, 
grotto of Teicules, a subterranean laby- 
rinth, which 1 said to extend for mole 
than three leagues outside the walls of 
Toledo. The entrance to tlus lahyimth, 
says the story, was cloped by an iron 
gate, stadded with massive bolts and 
nails, and was on the highest site in the 
town, at the place now occupied by a 
shabtagi@atholic church The entsance, 
it 18 said, was walled up, by order of 
Cnzdinal Silceo, in 1546 Tere stood, 
in the ancient days, the palace founded 
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by Tubal, and 1esto.ed and enlarged by 
Hercules, who was ainagician before the 
(reeks nade » god of hun, and who here 
bult the enchanted tower contammg 
many talismans and menacing insc11p- 


tions Among thepe latte: was one which 
lead &* A terodious and barbaric nation 


will mvade Spam whenever any one shall 
eute: into tliun magic cucle ’ Every 
Gothic hing. tlembling with fear lest this 
telmible and inyste1ious prophecy might 
berealved felt it bis duty to add new bolts 
and lochs to the mysterious door-w ay lead- 
inp into the giotto But Rodiiguez, not 
having the fear of magic hetore his eyes, 
and hoping to find nnpor tant treapule con- 
cealed in the labyiinth, one day banished 
luis courtiers and Jus guard, and went 
along to the old iron door, on which for 
centtiich had stood 1eppected the mecrip- 
tion m Greek letters The kitlg who 
shill open this door and discover the mar- 
vols bey ondit will seeimuc hh good andevil.” 
Rodiiguez with sudden 1eselution, o2- 
dered the bolts to he ton away, and went 
wnto the grotto He soon arrived ma 
vant chamber, with walls of hewn stone, 
in the umddle of wlich pteod a bronze 
nt itue of terrible aspect It held in its 
hand weapons with which it stiuck upon 
the floor But Rodiiguez went straight 
up to the statue ind asked permission to 
20 father on = The bronze wator then 
ceayed to stke upon the floor, and Rod- 
nigueZ, pushing on, soon found a coffer, 
on the cover of wlich was witten * He 
who opens me will see marvels ” It was 
too late to hesitate now, 50 he opened 
the box, but was annoyed to find m 1t 
nothing except a canvas which he un- 
1olled Upon 1¢ - were figured troops of 
strange men, their heads gut with tu- 
bans, and with lances and bucklezs mm then 
handes; and underneath them ian the 
inseription ‘* He who shall have opened 
this box will have rained Spam and will 
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be conquered by «a nition ihe those 
punted on this canvas ” 

King Rodigues went out of the grotto 
filled with sidness ind presentiment of 
tiouble That mght a table tempert 
Inoke over Toledo and the Towe of 
Hercules was destoved It was not 
long after there events that the sArabp 
began to pow into Spain, where they were 
destined to remain for many centuries 
Toledo was at fist governed in the nune 
of the Caliphs of the Onent by Chefs on 
by officers: who poon however, declared 
then indi pendence = The Mootsh hings 
of Toledo hept then poveremntv there 
until 1085, when Alfonso VIO King of 


Castile diove them out, after a siege 
which Jaad lasted many years Then 


Toledo became the ciupttal of the kings 
of Castile and 1emamed so until the 
middle of the sixteenth centwy when 
Plulip IT took the Court to Mowdhaid 

We wee so engiossed m ou books 
that for some tune we did not notice the 
hubbub in the street below , but presently 
we looked down, where two o1 thice 
sthagglng rays of sunshine had found 
then way to the very flig-stoncs, and 
lighted up as picturesque a gioup of 
vagabonds w cver sprouted on the soil 
of Spain Are all the beggaip in the 
province aware of our anival?” said my 
companion It really seemed as 1f they 
were, and were overjoved to see us, for 
they set up a vell of delight when ow 
attention rested upon them, and all, ex- 
eept one o1 two lame ones bean dancing 
about 18 if posbessed with the devil 
Poor pouls ' they were ceitainly possepmped 
of little else, fcr thae were scarcely 
rags ainong the lot degently to cover the 
nakedness of one-half then numbei , and 
vet these rac als were all heensged to heg 
Each one wore 10und Iu» «a her ageck 
a stung. fiom which depended a brass 
badge, bearmg the words, ** Pubre de 
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Toledo,” and I warrant von that each 
one 1s registered inp some hoge black 
book, and hap to give some pmall per- 
centage of his reeeipt to a grasping 
oficnul = Men or women must be of very 
httle account im Spain to escape goveln- 
inental cupihity A good part of the 
fughttal hubbub which we now henud 
was due to the fancy of nome other thay- 
eHers, who fiom the balcony next ours 
Wee tossing Coppel to the begg 115, and 
watching the stiuggles of the wretches to 
get them fiom erchother An evil-eyed 
old) inan, in a soiled hat, a_ tattered 
blanket. a patriarchal be ud, and a pur 
of red soldier thoupeip, had mcuired the 
anmnosity of all the other bees us bv bis 
agility, andthe tr wellers were now a tifle 
appuled to see that then gencrosity 
nnght possibly be the cause of a fray 
In fact, 2 woman and two ovelgiown 
boys. who had succeeded im picking up 
none of the pence were theatenmy the 
old man with instant dissolution unless 
he agieed to divide Tle defended his 
booty an he could. and already windows 
Were opened on the other side of the 
stieet, and lidies appeared, making ap- 
pealing gestures to the tiavellais not to 
encourage this capidity any farther 
Oaths, entreaties words neither fit for 
eais polite normmpolite. flew from beggar 
to beggar with great rapidity, and aston- 
whed uy The 1ed-legged sinner, dibdain- 
ing the danger in wiuch he stood, took 
off lus hat, and solicited o1 begged our 
pationage anew, with a whining ‘* Por 
Dias, Sefiores!” 

Whether o: not 1t would have ended 
mn blood I do not hnow, for it was luckily 
intellupted by the music of a fine muili- 
tary band and })y sharp words of com- 
mand fiom officers Before the beggars 
had had time to get well ranged on the 
sunbinny side of the sheet, with ther 
backs against the walls, one of the fin- 
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est-loohing regiments I had ever seen 
mmuched past I doubt if anv country 
vould have produced a tiner collection of 
shapely and intelligent young men than 
that embodied m this regunent = There 
were traces of refinement and culture mn 
every face, and we could not help thmk- 
ing that 1t was asad waste to concent: ite 
all this young talent upon sach 4 branch 
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of the public scivie as the army when 
good men are needed in sv many other 
professions in Spam These youths 
weie the pupils of the great military 
dchool of Toledo, whence srx hundred 
cadets are seut forth at frequent periods 
Thew,gellege was formerly the Iospital 
of the Holy Cross, and 1s one of the 
most interesting monuments of the town 
Wherever: we went dung ow stay m 
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Toledo we found two o1 tinee of these 
cadets, promenading o1 standing beneath 
baleomes conversing with ladies who 
were as invisible to them as to us 
Attcrk seemg a few interviews of this 
fashion one ean unde1stand the strange 
sunpiines of which old Spanish comedies 
aie full One needs to be extremely 


eneful when domg bis Sunday courting 


to mathe sure that 
is his love and net her 


meth oor her maiden 
tnt whom he is talking 
Ups Ce 

Winans the regunent 


had passcdl wo closed) our windows 
to discouries thie und pres- 
ently sulied forth to view the town, 
beginning ar wise tiavellers always 
do, with a) purpopelers stroll hither 
and yon In the course of thir pel- 
ambulation we discovered that Toledo 
i Wonderfully clean for a Spanish town, 
that order and decency seem = evely- 
wheie to prevail, and that one night 
pass 2 comfoitable existence thee it he 
were a good son of the Church, and 
P tely devoted tu its lustury an- 
tiquities, obnervances, and splendors , 
for Toledo 1 nought but an ancient 


Inge us 
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fortress, filled with chm ches and convents 
and with the rams of convents and 
churches = The railway und the govern- 
ment manufactory of aims the only two 
things distinctly modern, ae 1 long way 
outside the town Imits = On the Ingh 
hills, where old Toledo sits enthoned, 
eridled with woul which have detied the 
centaiies no spindles hum no looms 
clash You wonder m vain on what the 
population liven, vou cannot find out 
But it certainly does Inve, and hive well, 
for as the how of the mid-day meal 
approachen you see hundreds of pretty 
olive-colored pervant-enls hunying to 
then employas’ homes with market- 
hashets ynled Ingh with appetizing dis- 
play of vegetables, fruits. and meat, 
and with sundiy tat bottles protzuding 
from among the other fleasures = ‘There 
ae eighteen thousind or twenty thou- 
sand people im Toledo und only a small 
percentage of the number subsists by 
hbegang The others live Ah! how 
do they live? 

They evidentl cued little for our 
opnnion of them = They looked down 
from then widows at us with a cet- 
tun dele ite sco im then glances as if 
thinking, ** Mae ae moe bubiaans 
culne to view the proofs of our former 
mindew ’ We finshed ow 1ainble at 
the Ake wai, a beautiful edifice, which 
stands upon the site of im old Gothie 
forttess It wis almost entuely buallt 
by Charles Voind by Philip It It was 
barned mn 1710 Dy the aimmuers, German, 
English, Dutch, and Tuk, dung the 
wat of the Succession Chailes TIT had 
the magnificent staucase and many other 
patts of the stiuctue restored in 1772, 
but 1t was agam burned m 1812, and 
now the Spaniurds have courageously 
rebuilt it anew The peti, or interior 
coult, with 1f majestic columns and the 
stancase of honor, won our respect and 


reverence Fiom the Aleaza: we went 
down to the large niegula: square, sul- 
1ounded by uneven arcades, where the 
populace collects in crowds when the 
sun is hot, and on this day it was hot 
indeed People sat motionless on the 
geatstone benches, absorbing, as I have 
seen them do m Flouda, the divine 
beauty of the an andthe sun Mule- 
teers from the country round about had 
cast themselves on the ground neal then 
beasts, and were lamly smoking and 
dreaming None of these men, of what- 
ever Clash, felt worried about the user or 
abuses of life, the shadow of the giave, 
or any such nonsense, and I felt same 
that had thev possessed intelligence 
enough to compiehend the pupmt of 
M: Mallock’s hook, “Is Lite worth 
Living?” they would have waved it 
gently aside as an intellectual atocity, 
not worth them serious attention Some- 
thing of the calm and dignity of the Moot- 
ish gateways and the massive cathedial 
walls seems to have crept into the de- 
meano and the thought of these good 
people of Toledo 

The shopkeepers do not seem much 
in eninest There were no rich shops, 
filled with aiticles of luxmy fo sale, 
such as one would be sme to find ina 
town of twenty thotsand mhahitants in 
American People have finwhed ther 
buying of fuinitme, pictmes, and plate, 
and vo gicat bazaars, filled with such 
things, aie lacking The chemist and 
the tailor had « melancholy look They 
did not seem to be ovei-confident of a 
paying patronage, but saddle and har- 
ness, hoise-gea1 and mule-gear, stirups 
and belts, daggers and pistols, guns and 
knives, were evidently m constant de- 
mand Spain 3s still the country of the 
wande1ing horseman, armed to the teeth, 
and ready for adventwes on hull o1 in 
valley Fiom this sun-blessed square, 
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with its dozing ciowd, we went down to 
the smaller: place im front of the mighty 
eathedial Here, again, we found dozens 
of persons basking m the sun. a few 
childien gambolling mn « slow, lazy fash- 
lon, not even deigning to get out of 
ow way, but allowing us tu walk ove1 
them 

This gieat church, which men labored 
at fo. two hundred and fiftv seas 
before itp exterior was complete ind 
which a peal of Gotine aiclntecture, 
thew a fiownmg shadow actoss oun 
path It ».eemed warming us to set aside 
the light and fiiting spit of the super- 
Qhous ti weller, m wlich we had been 
viewing and commenting upon thinep all 
that momnne, and to approach its won- 
ders im ieyerentiil attitude [sat down 
ona bench m front of the church and 
studied the 11ch portals until quite lost 
to eYervthing else = The men who wrote 
In this stone book, as Victor Tago would 
say. of hell, of pardon, and of the Judg- 
ment, weie blessed with elevated inagi- 
nation It 1 not a little suggestive of 
the spuit of the Cathole chuich, that 
the page. o1 the portal, devoted to par- 
don » the most eliborately uch = ‘This 
i exquisitely bevutiful, worth jomney- 
ing hundieds of nules by Sp untsh Lulway 
tosee The others ue sometnnes 1ude in 
detail, but powertul in emsemble  Fiom 
the right of thy monstrous facade, the 
stones 11 Wlich seem to Ineathe forth 
life. spiimgs the gracetul chuich-tower, 
ninety yards high, and holdimg in its 
belfiy a chime, one bell of which weighs 
forty thousand pound» On the Icft 15 
the renowned Mozaualic chapel, pu- 
mounted by a handsome octagonal cu- 
pola This fronts the west, and the 
glories of the setting sun hnger on it 
winter and summer: evening» before they 
settle down to turn the 1uddy wateis of 
the Tagus for a moment into a flood of 
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molten gold There are no less than 
twenty-three chapels, which are 50 many 
little chuaches. all grouped around the 
gieater cathedral, and they were spe- 
clally constiucted, at widely divided 
epochs, as places of buiial for celebrated 
Warlloib and churchmen = It wab in 667 
if we may believe the pioun tradition 
that the Vugim appeared to St Hde- 
fonso, Bishop of Toledo ; but this church 
had been founded a centwy before by 
a Gothic kine converted to Catholicism 
Afte: the imvasion of the Mooip the 
cathedial, of course, became a mosque 
and the Moois kept it apy then place of 
wolblup cven ifter the triumphal entry of 
Alfonspo VI , until one meght the Chius- 
tianh arose, and, violatmg then piom- 
we, took back the old cathedral and 
consecLated 1t anew to then own worship 
‘The foundations of the resent cathedal 
were hud im 1227, and the edifice was fin- 
whed in 1493) When we had concluded 
oul study of this fagade we went1ound to 
the southern one. to the Doo: of the 
Lions asit iscalled We tued in vam 
to examine the beautiful small statues 
with whih the portil was studded 
The effort made ow heads ache and 
brought black spots before ou eyes 
Northy ard arope the igh and forlndding 
wills of the cloister and dozens of an- 
aient houses, with carve fionts and 
windows protected with mon 1 ulings, 
also arved with hundreds of quunt de- 
vicee Behind the church, m a gloomy 
building, now a posuda, once sat the 
Holy Inquisition, and fiom the vaults 
sometuncs were heard in the old divs, 
the shrieks and groans of tortured pr- 
onelb 

We went into the cathedral and found 
preaching in progress After a long 
walk through the shades we came to 
the oential stiuctme, tound im all 
Spanish churches, a%d which in this im- 
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pressive cithedzal 15 of most fabulous 
magnificence Qua cyes wandcred from 
alibwter fimmzes of sunts and maityrp 


down to the precious and 1chly carved’ 


wiuls of wood on which they rested, and 
then up to the frowmng and monstrous 
eolamns of muble One could but 
faintly describe this eno, tor the amount 
of detail fitigues the sense of observ it- 
tion $IJIn alugh pulpit, which seemed to 
ppring as lightly as the blossom of a 
honeysuckle from among the gigantic 
pillain, Was a prcst lectaing a luge 
procession of 1red-cloaked seminatists, 
who sat pubmissively below him = The 
ox-like beatitade of these youths’ faces 
impressed me I wondered if they had 
2eally got the vocation, o1 if thei pas- 
slons were still asleep We thought 
that conside1mg the absolute Lunulity ot 
his audience, the priest was rather em- 
phatie and declumatur, In the five 
enormous naves of the church and 1n all 
the chapels 14un an odor of incense, soft, 
eweet, and penctrating It seemed to 
enter our yer} souls My companion 
1ebelled avamst it Tle said he felt as 
if there were 1. hind of moral taint, a 
species of spuitual subjection 1 it, and 
he longed to get mto the open an 

But even he was half persuaded 
to bow in adoration before ai deli- 
cate and perfect marble gioup  iepre- 
senting the Virgin and the Clnld, on 
the spot where the Vugin 1s supposed 
to have appeared to St Ildefonso when 
he brought down the holy chasuble He 
stood and watched the faithful as they 
came one by one to touch the stone on 
which the divine mother was said to 
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have set he: feet and his face took on a 
hind of awe as he saw the fervor and 
sincelity of these simple ones, who 
believe that the ptone has ceitain powel- 
fulviurtues All the beautiful French and 
Enghsh cathedrals sink into insignifi- 
cance beside this of Toledo Spaniaads 
themselves think that the exterto: archi- 
tecture of this chureb 1s imfezio1 to that 
ot the Cathedral of Burgos, but the 
super) mass of seemingly mexhaustible 
uiches collected within the walls over- 
whelms the spectato: Mere the past 1s 
crystallized This is at once cemetery 
and temple of worship, volume of his- 
tory, and museum uf antiquities Poetry 
and romance ute in every corner Knights 
and ladies, famous long ago, seem to 
bleep lightly on then sculptared tombs 
and to he ready to ale ata signal The 
1ed hat of a cardinal hangs above a mar- 
ble sarcophagus _—_—sTIow long has 1t heen 
there’ Longe thin the Umted States 
has been a nation 

And when the priest had finished his 
sermon, and the 1ed-cloaked seminatists 
had gone forth, and the women who 
had been squatting on the stone pave- 
ment had atisen and depart_d, tiemulous 
olgan-music stole through the an, and 
came to us hke a benediction Fiom 
the hidden chon 10se the pure voices of 
boy choiisters, singing praises over and 
over again, while the round voices of 
monks chimed the iesponres We 
were about to leave the cathedial, but 
we could not The magic of the music 
was all-powerful We sat down m a 
corner and listened 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Dead Celelnities —Don Alvaro de Luna and his I anous Chapel in Luledo —'The Ancient Gates — The 
Closter of Sun Juan de Los Reve. —C odoyv i —The Mezquits —A Relic ot the Moose — The 
Plain of Seville — The Guald: —The Cathe diil —The Gudens of the Alcazaa —The Duhe ot 
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NPAIN hae more dead than living 
eelebiities within her limits, and 
among them none 1s more worthy of a 
note of respectful admuuation than the 
old constable Don Alvaro De Luna, 
whose tomb 15 in this ancient Cathed al 
of Toledo, in the Santiago Chapel one 
of the best ppecunens of the highest 
period of flond Gothic art = In ths ex- 
quisite chapel reposes on a white muble 
tomb the body of the great constable, 
who had such a romantic history, and 
who finwwhed his caieer upon the scaffold 
in 1453 The Spamaids say that the 
constable, who was very pious. had 
arranged, yeas before any thought of 
death had touched his spit, that lis 
mausoleum should have a statue which 
should kneel down during inass, and 
might tee up again at the end of the 
holy office This strange onder War 
cairied into eftect, and the statue was, 
so the legend runs, placed in the cathe- 
dral, but the meat Isabel oideicd it to 
be removed hecause of the nreverent 
nature of the curiosity which 1t provoked 
among the faithful 
Don Alvaro fist makes his appearance 
mn lustory as a page in the service of the 
young King John II , in 1408, while the 
king waa still under the tutelage of the 
queen mother The two young people 
were united in the closest bonds of 
friendship, but the courtiers became 
jealous of the influence which the page 
had upon the king, and separated the 


two childien, whereupon the young 
monatch tell into such a profound mel- 
ancholy that his beloved Don Alvaro 
Was summoned hack to court at once 
Thenceforwaid the path of the ambi- 
tous page was stiewn with proofs of 
1oval favo1, and 1t wah not many yeaty 
hetore he attamed the highest office m 
the hingdom —that of Constable of 
Castile 

In 1481 he was victo1ious mn the famous 
battle in winch the Moorp were pursued 
even to the walls of Granada = The vic- 
tory of Olmedo delivered King John li 
from the ambitiouy intrigues of his 
cousin, and for thir feat of azins, which 
was, pelhaps, the proudest m Don 
Alvaro’s caieer, he recened every hono: 
td courtesy which his 1oyal m iste: could 
bestow upon hun But thereafter his 
fortunes declined John II became 
Jealous of him, and was, so the legend 
bays, anxious to seize upon the immense 
ches Winch the constable had accumnu- 
lated 

So he trathlessly exiled his favorite, 
and then Don Alvaio, for the fist time 
in hw life, committed a cime He bhe- 
heved that he had heen supplanted in the 
favor of the king bya certain Alonzo 
Perez, who had been his own secretary 
He managed to get this ungiateful sei vi- 
tor a fatal fall from the top of hi» house 
in Burgos, having had the balustrade 
sawn sway. and pitched after the victim, 
in order to make the public believe that 
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the murder wasanacudent Don Alvaro 
was arrested and handed over to the 
executioner His head was expored mn 
the nuke t-place of Vallidolid for nine 
days. and he who had been for thuty 
veus the most powerful man m= Spain 
was buned by publu chanty But in 
process of tune his evil deeds were for- 
gotten ind his glorious oner seemed to 
entitle lum to the bight place which he 
occupies to-dvy im the noblest c ithedzal 
im noithemn Span 

Another chapel of marked interest 1s 
that of = The new Kines * which was 
built under Chales Vo. umd im which are 
many tombs of kings and queens of the 
thuteenth and fouiteenth centuriern One 
begins to understand the 1leverent awe 
with which the citizens of Toledo speak 
of the met cathedral when he has 
wandered among those royal tombs, and 
has learned that within those noble walls 
Isa great epitome of Spanish history 

From the chuch we went out for a 
walk uound the old walls of Toledo, and 
vinited in tain the beautiful Gate of the 
sun (Puert. del Sol), m which the widely 
varving styles of the Moresque, the 
Gotinc and the Renawssince epochs are 
80 strangely umted = and = that othe 
ancient gateway, the Arco dal Crto de 
la Luz. under which Alfonso VI made 
Ins trimaphil entry mto the Toledo which 
he had won by his sword) = We loohed 
down upon the Tagus from the Budge of 
Alcantara, which spring ainly acrops a 
meantic Chapin, its siugle arch om light- 
ness and beauty, st parsing anything of 
the kind we had ever seen im northemn 
land» But of all the treasures of old 
Toledo none 60 Won our fancy. not even 
the cathedral su appealed to our poetic 
fense. a8 did the Church of San Juan de 
los Reves, which stands high above the 
Budge of St Martin, }roudly overlook- 
ing the Tagu» No written description 
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can moire than famtly 1eproduce the 
beauties of th» Gothic monument, once 
uvast chaich and cloister. which must 
have been a ye1ry haven of dehght foi 
the weary churchmen and wariio1 who 
reached it after toilme across the bleak 
plains and tliough the dange1ous moun- 
tam passes It war built m 1£7b, by 
Ferdimand and Isabella as a votive 
offe1ling afte: the famous victory of Toro, 
gained oye: then neighbor the King of 
Portaugu, who was always covetous, and 
who supported the mtuguing pietende: 
to the Gown of Castile The portal of 
the church, a century younge: than the 
church itself, 16 supremely beautiful. 
but the cInef gem of the monastery 
was its cloipter, which 15 the most innac- 
ulous specumen of catying in stone that 
I have ever seen == Its beautiful arches 
are to-day half-1uined, the garlands of 
leaver. of flowers of bunds, of cChime1as, 
and of dragons, are degraded, and inany 
of them have heen taken down to be 1e- 
produced by the reptorer’h chivel = The 
imely carved colonnades, the hittle 
groups of pillars, withm which huik the 
statues of some shv saints. who look 
down fiom then 1efuge as if halt atrai 
of the invading hand of modelnism , the 
11¢ch pedestals, and the standards and 
dau worked through and though by the 
cumming altipans, until they are almost 
like lace, the quamt and ext: wagant 
fancies of the medieval stone-cutters, — 
ull this one despan» of tendeling m 
wenk prose Outside the cloister, and 
above the dvor of the convent, through 
which, to-day, one enters the provincial 
museum, Ib a great 108» in Gothic style, 
smmounted by a pelican On the night 
and on the left are statues of St John 
and the Vngin Mary, in the face of 
which, so say the guider. one sees the 
veritable lineaments of the Catholic 
monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella All 
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aiound the outside of the church hang 
uncomfortable masses of non chains and 
fetters These are the votive offe1ingy 
of the Christian captives, who were given 
back to Ithe:ty at the surende: of 
Gianada 

When we left Toledo we felt as if 
we had been im an en- 
chanted city for one 
hundied yeas, and had 
suddenly been thown 
back into the cold hght 
of the natural wold 
We went away, our ever 
still dazzled with the 
heapures Which we hid 
seen in the Sacwty of 
the Cathedral, on the 
mormmng before ou de- 
parture The superb 
custodia, which was made 
to. the chtuch m 1524, 
all of gilded silver, m the 
Gotlue style, was deco- 
rated with more than two 
hundied and sixtv stat- 
uetter and literally cov- 
ered with diamonds, with 
emel alds, and with othe 
precious stones Its cen- 
tal part, Im mappive 
gold, said the pious clerh 
who showed 16 to as, Wap 
made with the first ore 
throught bacK hom Ame1- 
1ca by Chistopher Co- 
lumbus There, too, we 
saw the procesplonal c1upe in gilded silver, 
made by a noted ciafteman of Toledo in 
the sixteenth century, and the standard 
which was planted by the valiant Car- 
dinal Mendoza and lus men on the for- 
tress of the Alhambra in Granada mw 
1492 The clerk showed us a Buble 
of the twelfth centmy, written upon 
golden Icaves, each leaf beautifully en- 
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circled with emeralds and with paimted 
mimatures, and we could not help cov- 
eting the reliquaries, of which this good 
man phowed us at least fivescore 

We went on from cathedral to cathe- 
dial until we were almost peisuaded 
that all Spain was but taibutary to the 
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Cathohe shimes, and that the 1evolu- 
tionally Movements which we had seen 
m favor of modein progress and hheity 
were but the ** baseless faliic of a vi- 
sion” Fiom Tojgdo we went down, past 
A1anjuez, to the Alcazar de San Juan. 
a wietched and ancient town, chiecily 
memorable in the diaries of travellers 
because of the discomforts which they 
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have becn obbpged to cndmunre at rts huge 
and comtortless rulwu station ‘Tip 
Alcazar Was onee the ciupti of the 
conmmandentes of the Kinghts of St 
John 

We continued oun journey into Anda- 
lusia ovaioss the buiren and monoto- 
nous pluns of La Muncha through the 
country which Cervantes has naomortal 
ved mm * Don Qurvote ’ through defiles 
and along the edees of preciupices as 
wonderful ous those of northern Spam 
until we cime to old Cordova, balf de- 
pelted, but still as picturesque ap it War 
im the tine of the Cilphs. when it pos- 
bessed two hundred thousand houses, 
and af we may believe the enthusiastic 
Spantuds cighty thousand palaces, bev en 
hundred inosques, and more than twelve 
thous ind villages m= its suburbs = The 
rulwry to Cordova passes near the site 
of the famous battle of Lan Navas, 
fought on the 12th of July 1212 when 
the Moos were defeited with a loss of 
many thousunds of men and wee 
forced to give into the hands of the 
Chiistians the fertile domain of .Andalu- 
sia Where they hud been po happy 

It 1 stupefving to the traveller: from 
the Ocadent to wander through Cor- 
dova = From whole quarters of the city 
the mhabitants havc gone away. long 
streets are filled’ with houses entuely un- 
occupre to and here one may leain to un- 
derstand the gradual tum which overtook 
the cities of the E wt 

The anaent town of the Senecas and 
of Tucan. the dlustrious cradle of the 
poets of Cordova. of whom Cicero spoke 
with 60 much enthusiasm, the city m 
which Moonsh physicians, suigeons, and 
philosophers, yuusconsults, and minis- 
ters of state. wiote works which have 
heen translated into half the languages 
of Emope the bnthplace of Cespedes, 
who war poet, punter. architect, and 
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set ptor, all im excellent degiee, the 
home of the @reat Captain of the fifteenth 
century Fernandez de Cordova, —15 now 
a melancholy spectacle Commetce seems 
to take wings to itself and flv away from 
places which 1t had once blesscd with 1ts 
beneficial presence = Under the Romans, 
under the Moors, even under the Castil- 
lane, Curdova war one of the g1e it In- 
dustrial ches of the wold Its silk 
factones swarmed with workmen and 
workwomen and the inanufact ue of its 
btunped and gilded leathern employed 
thousands of altisans, but one by one 
the sources of its commercial greatne os 
fell away and there has been no internal 
pohey, political or commencial, worthy 
the name. m Spam, since the beginning 
of the century So 16 1s not wonderful 
that Cordova shows no signs of the 
awakening so perceptible in Barcelona 
and the othe: cities of the noth Thee 
ae to-day but a few wietched manu- 
factonies of ribbons and of gilt in the 
town, but the jewellers are numeous, 
and then windows we filled with gold 
and silver work winch 15 massne and 
honestly made although without much 
delicacy or elegance 

Cordova had been but little touched 
by the revolutions wiich succeeded each 
other with such rapidity in the peninsula 
afte: 1868 , but since the revival of the 
monauchy of Alfonso XII there has 
g10wn up, all though the fertile domain 
of Andalusia, a sociailiptic Movement, 
winch pethaps had ite o1igin in the sub- 
tenrranean workings of the Znternationale 
in 1869, and the yeu» duectly preceding 
1 The taxation of the present mon- 
archy has been almost 1umous for many 
of the indusfaies of Andalusia, and 1f 1s 
1emaikable with what peisistence one 
Spanish monarchy follows another Span- 
ish monarchy in neglecting to develop 
the 1es0urces of the country Shortly 
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afte: retaining flom a journey im Spam 
I tooh up the descuptive itmerary of 
that countiy, wiitten nearly fitty yeu 
ago by Comte de Laborde, and 1n 1t the 
author, who was 2a painstaking and care- 
ful olpeivet, laments that the whole 
countiy between Seville and Jerez de la 
Fiontera, wlich 1 naturally one of the 
inost ferstile bits of land m the world, 1s 
Jeft to 1un to waste, because the oppres- 
sive taxation, and the mdisposition of 
the local authoiitien to aid mn inuking 
Muproyements in the provinces, had dis- 
couraged the farmea What the Cumte 
de Laboide said fifty years ago is pel- 
fecth true to-day If progress rp made 
In Span, always excepting the reccut 
Vigoloun movements im Catalonn and 
elkewhere in the north, 16 may be set 
down ab celtam that 1t 1 the work of 
the EnglehL o: pome other enterprising 
bhangiirs Andalusia, wiote ou obselsy- 
ing friend fiftv veus ago, »o abounds 
In Wheat that 16 has been called the 
gianary of Spam, but to-duy the poorer 
Claspes find it dificult to ect enough to 
eat = =Probably one of the 1easons fol 
thi extieme poverty 1s then unwiling- 
ness to wak, but there 1 little mduce- 
ment to labo. m a county) where the 
government taker the luge: part of 
one’s eu1n1INgb 60 bOUNn ap One has cained 
them 

The society of the Mano Negia, o1 
the Black Hand, was formed a few 
years ago in Andalusia, its direct objects 
being the plunder of the mch and the 
assassination of the oppressois, and the 
creation of this suciety was pioyoked 
exactly like that of the Nululists in 
Rupsia, by intolerable abuses and 
tyranny, fiom which there seeimned no 
appeal except by conspiracy and \10- 
lence 

The jewel of Cordova 1s its ancient 
mosque, still called the Mezquita To- 
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day the IIoly Church has baptized it as 
a cathedral, but to the eye» of all the 
poetically mclined it will still :emain the 
mosque which the splendid Caliph Ab- 
derahinan built in the year 170 of =the 
Heena, as the Arab chroniclers tell us. 
and in Which haye been seen so many 
pplendidl parades of Moorish wnilitary and 
civie giandeur = This beautiful structuie 
occupies the site of the fist cathedral 
that the Goths had built} on the place 
Where they had found tiaces of the 
temple of Janus, which the Romans had 
elected there The Mezquita is even 
built out of the ruins of the two preced- 
Ing stLuctuies, and neaily all the columns 
Which ase 60 etiuking a featme of the 
mosque ale very ancient The edifice 
i five hundied and thuty-fom feet long, 
and nearly four hundied = feet wide 
Within The walls are built out of 
huge stones, hewn coarscly, and uneven 
m sive ‘Tne noitbein side 1 covered 
With ornaments m= stucco, which are 
caiyed with the gieatest delivacy , and 
at the puncipal entiance ae 6rx Jasper 
columns of exquisite beauty .1 massive 
square towel llses at one pide of thus 
strange building It. windows aie 
omamented with white and 1cd marble 
columns , and at the top are little arches, 
m the fo1m of festoons, sustained by a 
great number: of diminutive columns 
The court-yard, nealy two hundred 
feet long, with a marble fountam 21n its 
centie, 15 another curious featue in 
the mopque Thi wm the place whee 
the faithful made then dally ablutions 
afte: they had left the shoes at the 
toot of the tower nea the entiance 
This superb court-yaid 1s suzzounded on 
thiee sides by a fine portico, supported 
by seventy-two columns In the middle 
are planted olange and lemon tices, 
cypiess, palms, and many othe: tiopical 
and semi-tropical shrub» Here nature 
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and art are maimed in the happiest 
manne, with that felimty, and harmony 
which the Moos so well undeistood. 
When the tivops who accompanied 
Joseph Bonapute mto Andalusia en- 
tered this dazzling comt-yaid fo1 the 
first time they could not suppress shouts 
of admuation ‘The chapte: of the 
cathedial, in 1ts most biilliant costumes, 
came forwaid to meet the new monarch, 
who was destined to have such a short 
stay , the people pressed im crowds 10und 
the caitége, and the gieat enclosure, 
with its antique, o11ental stones, with its 
Afiican palin-trees syneading above the 
yerduie of the low o1ange shiubs, which 
mingled the perfume of then flowers 
with the imcense escaping from the 
censeis , the branches, which wee dec- 
orated with thousands of ribbons and 
flags of all colors , the clash of the dius, 
and the uowe vf the aitillery outside, 
the supeib vault of the sky, —ina word, 
the unusual beauty of animate and man- 
umate things formed such an ensemble 
that the troops, who had Fiench eyes 
for the pitmersqne, were ravished, and 
pworc that they would never depart from 
such a beautiful place This mosque 
has seventcen doors, covered with bronze 
plates Wohtlin the vast stiucture ale 
mheteen Daves, cach three hundred and 
fifty feet long, and more than fourteen 
feet wide, 1unnig fiom the pouth to the 
noith, and acdioss these, from east to 
wert, 1un mimelecn smaller naves — -All 
these are formed by Jong hues of columns, 
and the ctfect3s as fantastic as beautitul 

Many of the columns are of jasper, 
which closely 1epenmbles tarquoise , others 
are of the finest 1ed, white, and 1¢eddish- 
yellow maible Most of them have Co- 
1nthian capitals, aud few are moie than 
eleven feet gh. There ae im this 
wonderful mosque no les than one thou- 
eand and eighteen of these columns 
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Here are no vaults, but the ceilings ae 
made of simple wood, without o1namen- 
tation, but beautifully Jomed together 
The mosque was leit mm 1t o1ginal torm 
until the beginning of the tenth centuiy, 
at which tune the zealous chapte1 ob- 
tained fiom the hing, although the cita- 
zens of Cordova protested against the 
mutilation of the beautitul monument, 
permission to build an the centie of the 
structure a huge chapel, which 15 like a 
church withm a church But, 1n ppite of 
its 11ch accumulations of imables, of 
paintings, of tapestiies, and of fiescoes, 
1t looks cold and out of place in this 
Movorwh mosque, which seems to attract 
to it the heat and the translucent color 
of Afiica 

After a day’s wandeting in and about 
this musque we felt that Cordova had no 
furthe: chain fot us We did not stay 
to visit the gieat Episcopal Palace, with 
It. marble ptaucase, the balustrades of 
which are lined with omnaments m bad 
taste, nor to inspect the seenmely imnu- 
meithle portrais of the birhops of C o1- 
doya, uot the 1cmaunp of the palace of 
the Moozsh hinge, which I funced ex- 
sted only in the nnagination of the Span- 
ih dhionicdleip , no to the Royal Palace, 
which, surrounded by 1te gloomy walls 
loohs like a citadel occupied by a foreign 
invader, Who 1s compelled to protect hun- 
bel{ fiom the inhabitant» Indeed, tlis 
might be construed perbaps, as the 
present position of the monarchy m 
Spun At Cordova one of the old 
palaces 1s used as a stable for the splen- 
did Andalupian horses which ale 1aised 
in the nerghbo1rhood , and 1n this stable, 
in 1792, stood srx hundied almost piice- 
less horses, the very perfection of ther 
race The Spanish monarchs of this 
century have not paid so inuch attention 
to horses as to bully Here and there in 
Cordova one sees the spacious enclosures 
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into which the wild bulls are driven when 
they are Inought up from the plams to be 
partially subjugated before they ate given 
over to the pleasures of the 
populace in the ring 

From Condova to Seville 1s 
a pleasant excuision through 
one of the must fertile plains 
im Spain. among the vimer 
and olive tr es, thi ough gi ov en 
of cactus and of palin The 
railway ib even hedged in by 
10ws of pivantie cach, which 
giow i the most fantastic 
form Seville stand» in the 
midst of this plain, which 15 
tiaversed by the Guadalqui- 
vu = =6At fust sight it 16 not 
imposing The streets mena- 
10ow tortuous badly paved 
The eleven thousand or 
twelve thousand hounes m 
the town ar verv solidly 
built, and anv one of any 
importance has a great coult- 
wud sw rounded by galleries, 
pupported by columns, and 
has tountams im the centre 
The entiance to each of there 
patios as the courts = ae 
called 15 closed by a door of 
open on-work om which the 
utisans of Seville are very 
adioit, Ino summer, when 
the mtense heat falls upon 
this plan, the mbhabitants 
of Seville live entnelv in these open 
courts, over which they spread gavly 
colored awnings ‘Thev deset then 
pleeping-1 00s and lie on cool coucher in 
the corzidois, lulled to 1e8t by the mupic 
of the fountains Haut, as nothing 1s per- 
fect in this hfe, they have a compensat- 
mg torment m the omnipresent mosquito 

The foundation of Seville »  vaously 
attzibuted to Heicules, to Bacchus, to 
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the Hebrews, to the Chaldeans, and to 
the Phemecans Whats certain about 
the old town’s history 15, that 1te mhab- 
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itants have always manifested a Pasian 
discontent with them sevyereigns and 
forms of government, that they have 
burtained thiec pieges, two of which me 
amone the most remukable mn lustory 

that they revolted agaist the Kine of 
Cordova m the cleventh centuiy, and 
set up a King of Seville fo themselves . 
weie hiought back unde: the empmie of 
the sovereigns of Cordovi, raised anew 
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the standaid of rebellion in 1144, and 
agam chose s kmg whose descendants 
lanl down the law to Cordova When 
Ferdmand Il King of Castile and 
Leon, took posscssion of Cordova and 
Jien, mm 1236 Seville threw off all au- 
thority and duclued herself a Republi, 
that her people should be governed by 
the laws which they made for themselves 
But Ferdinand II circled Seville with 
his forces, and set siege to 1t in 1247, 
and afte: twelve months of grim 1esf- 
ance the town succumbed, and was 
thencefo1 wad to be a jewel in the crown 
of Cistile 

The two chief beauties of Seville are 
the Aleazar, the ancient palace of the 
Mooitsh kings, which, since the fall of 
the Moos, has been restored and much 
enlarged, especially in the 1eign of the 
ROMbre and terrible Pete: the Cinel, 
and the Metzopolitan church, or cathe- 
dial a noble twin to that of Toledo, 
and one of the most splendid edifices in 
Europe The cathedral, the old tower 
of the Guralda, built by El Gebu, the 
inventor of Algebra, which i» named 
after him, the arclnepiscopal palace, 
and the old hhrary m which he the 
thousands of manasciipt i1ecoids con- 
eeitning the discovery of the New World, 
—e all grouped togethe: in a beauti- 
ful squaie bordered with o1ange-trees 
We were admitted to the library, where 
we saw intmite portraits of archbwhops 
of Seville, but not many of the discoy- 
ereis of Ameuica, and where we tound 
no books of more recent date than the 
close of the last centuy But why 
should the hbrary of the church have 
books of 1ecent issue? Seville seems 
to have fallen asleep in its sunny plain 
beside the broad, lazy 1iver, aud to 
have forgotten the glorious gays when 
it was’ the centre of the commerce and 
the wealth of Spain, when it was the 
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point of departwe and aniuval for the 
huge fleets which traded to the land of 
the setting pun, when foop» of hardy 
adventurers thronged the quays of the 
Guadalquivu., anxious to embaik for 
adventme in America  ‘‘ Seville,” sayo 
a melancholy Spanwh writer of the pres- 
ent day, * 18 now a body without a soul, 
amd yet” — he adds with quaint sad- 
ness — ‘**the vessels could go up the 
Guadalquivn to-day as readily as they 
did four hundred yeais ago” Here 
came the gold and silver fiom the calo- 
nies, here were furled the sails of the 
galleons after they had been chased 
along the shores by puatical o1 inm- 
cal ficets, which laid in wart for them 
as they came home fiom the 1:ch West; 
here weie thousands of woukers im 
silks, in gold and silver tissues, in flax 
and cotton stuffs; but now they are all 
gone. In 1601 the seventeen guild 
of the city of Seville made a teport 
concerning the prosperity of the town. 
There were then a great many silk 
factonies, employing thuteen thousand 
men and women. Two centuiies later 
there were haidly two thousand silk 
weavers in the town. 

During two visits m Seville I found 
that the Cathed:al commanded and ab- 
sorbed my attention As in Venice the 
stranger natwally makes his way twice 
or thiice daily to the Place of St.-Mark, 
so in Seville, whether or not one be 
piously inclined, he pushes aside the 
leathern curtains on the door-ways at 
the entrance of the Cathedral several 
fames ench day; and at each visit to the 
interio: of the great church he finds 
something new on which to feast his eyes. 
Now it 1s a dance of pages, in medieval 
costume, before the gieat central altar, 
now It 18 a procession, — and where are 
the religious processions so picturesque 
and so rich in color as in Spain ? — now 
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% sermon by some buxom f1r1a1 to ao con- 
gregaton of onc or two thousand ladies, 
whoate seated on the flag-ptones, humbly 
taking m the word of the 
gospel, now, It 14 the fu- By f rt ; 
ne1al of some nobleman, 1) — ;' 
with majestic singing by , 
scores of monks in the 
carven stalls of the coro 
in shoit, it is a perpetual 
succession of spectacles, 
each one of which has its 
pecahar charm 

In the Sacurty are the 
famour tables given by 
Alfonso the Good to this 
Iistouie chuch They are 
of gilded silyer without, 
and of gold within, and 
covered with chivellings 
enciusted with precious 
stones There, also, 15 
the ment silver key, on 
the waids of wluch is the 
inscription, ‘** God will 
open and the King will 
enter ” Underneath the 
ring of this key ate graven 
siups, ons, and castles 
The custodiany say that 
this was the key given by 
the Moos tu King Fei- 
dinand when they gave 
up the city of Seville 
There, too, 18 a majestic 
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sixteen thousand dollars of our moncy 
This 15 carried m the procession on the 
day of the festival of the Holy Sacrament 
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of the Holy Week when 
the streets of Seville are 
transformed into a vast 
religious fair, and when the hotel» ale 
thionged with visitois from the four quar- 
tersof the world Thus chandelier w filled 
with columns, caz) atids, statues, andothe1 
ornamentsin relief In tlis Sactity ib the 
Tabernacle, worth fifteen thousand o1 
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It » of mcomparahle richness, and 15 
covered with most curious figures of 
angels and of saints 

From the -top ot the Giralda Towe1 
we looked down upon the great squue 
in which the Inquisition used to roust it» 
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unhappy victims, and tied to magime 
the scene but it seemed to us mcredible 
that po sunny, so peacetul, and 60 beau- 
titul a place should have been chosen 
for the exerense of the lage of the most 
Ingoted monks the would hw ever known 
We yaufened to dismiss) fiom ow 
thoughts the 1:emembiance of these ho1- 
lois, recollecting that the Tnquisition has 
long ago had its teeth di wn, and to call 
up, as we looked over beautiful Seville, 
the poctic figmes of the great painters 
and sculptors who have made the town 
Wlustueus = Phe school of Seville counts 
among its glones Aubaran, Fernandes, 
Velasquez, and Herrera = Murillo was, 
In pout of fact, not a nitive of Seville, 
although the Sevillans clammed hum as 
one of then own = But he has left m the 
town a hundred evidences of lus gieat- 
ness and none more stukiwg than the 
paintings m the chapel of the hospital 
for indigent old men — [vn this chapel the 
pamnntings ue kept reverently ecicened by 
cuitams, which the ittendant nuns will 
diaw away for the stranger who beptown 
ehanity upon the hospital 

Ihe qgudens of the Alcazar seemed 
moi like the sudden embodnnent of a 
pocts dream thin lhe the result of the 
carefully planned luxury of Moorsh and 
Spinish soverdens They an still 
mantuned m then prustine beauty, and 
are filled with fountains gtoves of oLange 
and lemon trees md with a profusion of 
deh ite tropical plants und flowers 

Not far from these gudens of the 
Alcazar is a palace mm which 1esidcp, for 
pome portion of ich year, the Duke de 
Montpensier otherwise hnown a» wAn- 
tome Mane Philippe, Lows d Oeans 
The Duke de Montpensic1 15 a well-known 
figmre m halt-a-dozen Euopean capitals, 
ab he is alinost gs inveter vte 2 traveller 
a» Daniel Pratt Tle is the fifth son of 
Kang Lous Plilppe, and was among 


the gallant princes who took part in the 
fist campaigns m Algenia Bravery has 
always been one of lus clef qualities, 
and if stood out m strong ielief in lis 
fatal duel with his cousm, the Intante 
Don Enigque de Bombon The Duke 
mazued, m 1846, the sister: of ()ueen 
Isabel of Spain. a manage which at the 
time was considered a yery adroit piece 
of management on the put of Low» 
Philippe, and caused gieat u1itation, and 
abnost open rupture, between Fiance and 
England 

The Duke has been much disturbed by 
revolutions After the events of Feb- 
1uaiy, 1848, m Pars, he fled to England 
with his family , thence to Holland. and 
afterwards to Seville, wher he has 
finally pettled im the charmmg palace 
just mentioned He war compelled to 
leave Spam afte: the frght of (jueen 
Isabel m 1568, gave up his 1ank m the 
amy, lis title of Infante and Iup deco- 
rations Which he had recened fiom the 
(jueen , but, under the provinional goy- 
ernment, he got permission to 1etuin to 
Seville, and then set up ln» candidatue 
for the empty throne About that time, 
howeve1, lus chances were 1umed by the 
above-mentioned duel, winch must cause 
hnn many 2 twinge of conpcience, al- 
though hi attitude, as men of the world 
considei such things, Wap ptrictly coiect 
There had long been a quarrel between 
the Duke and his cousin, which was 
biought to 2 sanguinaly conclusion by 
Don Enzique’r letter, talking about the 
** suborned villain» ” who were ready to 
proclaim Montpensier King of Spain. 
The Duke immethately challenged lus 
cousin, and met hun on the 12th of 
March, 1870, on the artillery ground 
ahout three miles from Madud. Three 
shots weie exchanged, the Duke, the third 
time, tahing deadly aim and shooting his 
cousin through the head. For this little 
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incident in his career he was tried by 
court-martial, sentenced to one month’s 
banishment from the capital, and to pay 
an indemnity to the family of bus slain 
cousin His politacal ambitions are pe1- 
haps over, for he 1s now an old man, 
although still erect and strong, and fond 
of constant bustle and excitement In 
Pazis he makes his head-quarters at the 
Hotel de Londres, winch has long been 
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a favorite resort for the Orleans family, 
and from his balcony i the hotel he 
looked down upon the funeral of Gambetta 
not long ago It1s sometimes the fash- 
1on to say that the Duke helps lus 
youngei cousins to conspue, but nothing 
has transpued to provethis He 1s, and 
will probably remain, as the Comte de 
Chambord was at the time of hi» death, 
a monaichical candidate in partibus 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Trench F mpre in 1869 — Subterranein Tlhices — Manifestations — The Assatinatior of Victur Norr. 
—Priuan bonipute — Lhe Bele of Rochefoit —Two Hundred and Fitty Lhousind Workmen sing- 


ing the VWursedlawe — The Imperial Pies» Law 


HEN Lieturned from Spain, in the 
autumn of 1869, the subte1zanean 
thioer which had been announced by the 
voleanic pshinnnet Wee clearly perceptible 
The Empne had met with se11oup rey e1ses 
since the close of its splendid fest al of 
1867, and there was a stlange nony in 
the fate which fashioned the instiuments 
of 1ts desta uction out of the power which 
16 had permecated most umelentingly 
since the coup Etat 
Nothing could be more interesting to 
a journalist than to watch the battle of 
Fiench younalwm with the French Em- 
pue in ths autumn of 1869 The two 
powers were fanly pitted against each 
other, neither: desning to give nor to take 
quarter Rochefort had azisen into a 
power with which the Empue was com- 
pelled to count He had grouped around 
lim many untuly and some disreputable 
pelbonages, and was recognized as a 
possible leader mm any riot o: revolution 
which mightoccur Rochefort had been, 
since the anmiulation of lis Lanterne mm 
Pari. publishing this little paper at 
Brusselh, and having 1¢ smuggled into 
Fiance The Empire, which had at one 
fame fined him 10,000 francs, sen- 
tenced him to a yeat’s mprmsonment, 
and depiived him fo. a year of his civil 
1ights, mm vam heaped upon him néw 
sentences From his secuze retreat in 
Belgiam he sent forth most virulent 
attacks upon the Empue and all tite Im- 
perial personages, and to crows his 
ta1umph he was elected by the Irrecon- 


culable Democrats to the Corps Légilatyf 
fiom one of the wards of Pars He 
came boldly imto Fiance, and was, of 
Courpe, aziested on crossing the Belgian 
frontier: , but the Empeioi, who did not 
dae to feat Rochefort otherwise than 
with consideration, gave the journalist a 
safe conduct, allowing him to remain in 
the country until after the election 

Rochefoit 1ece1y ed neaily 18,000 votes 
against 18,145 given to lus opponent, 
and natmally was safe from arrest 60 
soon as he was elected deputy Is 
populaiity m those days was sv gicat 
that he could not appear in an open cai- 
Llage, 01 1n the court-ya1d ofa hotel, with- 
out attracting anummenseciowd People 
liked to protest agamet the methods ot 
the Empue by silently manifesting their 
appreciation of 1ts opponents They did 
not dare to cheet, or to pint what they 
thought about the courageous journalists 
who were opening the way to the Repub- 
he, but they could not be hindered fiom 
‘-manifesting ” now and again upon the 
sti eets 

In those days manifestations were 
much talked of, and the Empue had a 
certain diead of them. On the day of 
my return from Spain, in October of 
1869, a great gathering was announced 
to take place on the Place de la Con- 
corde. But the cavalry and infantry 
were set in motion, and few people hked 
to run the msk of arrest, so that the mani- 
festation was all made by one vapor- 
ing, crazy, old man, who had long been 
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a familia: sight in Paris, and who ha- 
rangued the Obehsk of Luxor concerning 
things in general. but was not so ciazy 
that he undextook to attack the Empne. 

The creation of the Afar sedllaise hy 
Rochefort, m Decembe: of 1869, was 
scoffed at by the supporters of the 
Eimpue, but it proved to be a power- 
ful agent in hastening the downfall of 
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great Communal insurrection, to Pzince 
Pierie Bonapaite, to ask satisfaction for 
an insult which the Prince, who was any- 
thing but p21 incely m his inanner of speech, 
had addressed to the editors of a 1adical 
paper, called the Revenge Prince 
Pierre, ps the Empire’s il-luck would 
have it, was in a frightful temper on the 
morning of Victor Nour’s visit , and when 





THE 


the Imperial authority The very name 
of this saucy and vindictive journal was 
a menace to Napoleon, who had ren- 
dered 1t a penal offence to sig the 
sfarseillaise mn any part of the domain 
of France. Attached to this pape: was 
a young Parisian journalist, a veritable 
enfant du peuple, ignorant, bat energetic, 
and wielding a caustic pen. On the 
10th of January, 1870; this young man, 
whose nom de plume was Victor Nor, 
was sent by Paschal Grousset, who was 
afterwards destined to play a 7dle in the 


MURDER OF VICTOR NOIR 


the young journalist, accompanied by 
one of lus collcagues, entered the apart- 
ment of the Piice at Auteuil and stated 
his mission, there was a lively quarrel 
The Prince had challenged Rochefort on 
the plevious evening, and fancied that 
Nou sand his companion had come 
from the celebrated journalst with his 
answer When he discovered lus mis- 
take he took the letter which the young 
jousialist handed lum, read it carefully 
throngh, tossed 1t upon a chair, and, 
advancing, said — 
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**T challenged M Rochefort because 
he 1s the color-beare: of the mob = as 
to M Grousset. I hove no answei for 
him Ate you in pympithy with these 
wretches?” 

Victor. Non immediately wsweied 
that he was entnely m syinpithy with 
the peusons whom he represented. 
whereupon, the Pumce gave him a blow 
in lis fice and then steppmg back, 
diew a 1evolve: and ined at Nou, who 
was at that moment very near Lim 

The young man picsred his hand to 
lis beast ind managed to walk out of 
the house but fell upon the sidewalk, 
and died almost moetantly A more 
cowardly assassination was never conm- 
mitted nor one Jess excusable from 
every pomt of the French code 11 itive 
to the maintenance of honor  Piimee 
Piene’s vewion, carefully prepucd 
afterwards, was that he was attacked 
by Victor Non. and that he saw the 
othe: Journalt about to draw a pistol, 
whereupon he determmed to detend 
hnnselt 

The exatement caused by the news 
that a mame: of the Impeal tannily — 
for Puuce Prevre, although he was the 
héte non of Jus enthoned cousin, and 
as little unperii as might well be mag- 
ined, ptall bore the name of Bonaparte — 
had assassimated a child of the people, 
is guite impossible to deseanibe The 
Marseniaiwe appeared next morning 
framed in black and thousands on thou- 
sands of copier wee sold on the streets, 
before the police interfercd to prevent 
a futher cuculation of an* Appeal to 
the People,” whih Rochefort, casting 
all prudence to the winds had signed 
and prmted The head-lines, ** Assas- 
sination of a Citizen by Piince Pierre 
Bonaparte,” ** Attempted A»sassination 
«f another Citizen by Piimce Prerre 
Donaparte,” provoked an upiising in the 
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popula: quarters, where the woikmen 
had Jong desired a pretext to descend 
into the arptociatec section of the city, 
and manifest then disappioval of the 
Empire and its followeis, and there 
Wwele s0me exciting moments at the Tul- 
elles duzing these bleak January days 
which followed the Victor Nou ** mci 
dent,” a» the Impenial journals called 1t 

The munde: occured on the 10th, and 
the funeial war fixed for the 12th, of 
January Onthe mong of the funeral 
M Rochefort came down to his office, to 
find that his journal hid been seized, 
and that a demand for Ins prosecution 
had been imtiodueed into the Corps 
Léeqeslatet, and the funeral wluch took 
place im the early afte:nvon, ce1tamly 
nought togethe: as many as two hun- 
died) and fitty thousand men of the 
workme-clapses, who left then workshops 
ind went in ordeily and gin procession 
down the long line of the boulevard and 
up the Champs Elvsées, and out to the 
little cemetery where the unlucky 5 outh- 
ful yomnalist Was to be laid to 1est The 
Innpetial authorities bad consigned to 
then barrachs all the thoops m Panis, 
With instructions to he 1eidy to maich 
at a moment's nofice, and the workmen 
were allowed to go to the funeral without 
any inolestation whateve:. Iundieds of 
police spies, in plain clothes, were dis- 
perped throughout the throng, and car- 
tied then 1eports from time to time to 
the Prefect of Police, who was to inter- 
fere 1f, on the 1etmn fiom the funeral, 
there was any attempt at a 110¢ 

It would be difficult to define the 
demeano: of the vast c1rowd assembled 
at ths gathering [I have seen but 
one other demonstiation hke it im 
France, and that was, oddly enough, 
also ata funeral,—that of M ‘Thiers, 
which took place during the great 
counte1-revolution of 1877, when people, 
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labo1ing unde: strong excitement, felt 
consthained m then own interests and 
in those of then country to 1efran 
from any open expression of discontent 
with the government At this funeral 
of Victot Now the sea of uptuned 
human faces, all filled with 2 profound 
discontent, a lurking ferocity which was 
not vet 1eady to wake into vigorous 
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of Police clapped bis hands and said, 
** Here are a hundred thousand bayonet» 
fallen from heaven to help us!” 

The clever prefect understood the 
value of 1a2n in dumping the enthusiasin 
of mobs a» well as did old Petion, Mayor 
of Pais. who looked out of his window 
and pad * There will be no revolution 
to-day, for it rams ’ 
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action, but which seemed tuo prophesy 
te1zible things for the futur, was an mm- 
pressive spectacle, which no one who 
witnessed it can ever forget The Im- 
perial police Knew fall well upon thot 
day that a word. a song, a shout 
might be sufficient to oveitan the 
Empue, and a fiend who was pres- 
ent m M Pieti1’s cabinet, when the 1m- 
mense procession of workmen began to 
return fiom the cemetery, jn the midst 
of a shower of 121n, told me that the Clef 


AND 1H WORKING-VEN RIDDLN DOWN 


But zevolution was near at hand, and 
never bearer than when, a 1f moved by 
pome pudden Mspiation, some influcnce 
entucl, mdependent of then volition, 
these thousands uponthousands of work- 
nen began to sing the Wap sedfaise wath 
avigor ind a 1ude energy which wore 
quite ptathng Thx splendid song 
which had been se long tabooed = put 
@ carious fue mto the blood of many 
of the spectators who did not mingle 11 
the manifestation The end of the 1e- 
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pressive period had come What no 
man dared to do, what he could not have 
dune without heme tined and imp: poned 
and qualitied as a ciiminal, two hundred 
and fifty thousandmen could do, and none 
could say themniy = The journal and the 
yourn ust had bought about thin pudden 
upusine =: It taught the people that they 
had but to move ind the obstacles m 
then 1vad would be biushed aside This 
was a proud div for Rochefort He 
was the hero of the demonstiution at 
the cemetery, and fiom the windows m 
the httle house m which the bereaved 
Non family lived he had made a 11ng- 
ing speech, m Wluch, however, he coun- 
selled moderation and prudence, tor, 
he suid, ** The government would lke 
nothing bette: than to put down forever 
the Republic, if we should tiy to declue 
It to-day Ap to our vengeance, it will 
come Fiom the government we expect 
nothing, we wish nothing of it, and 
nothing further to do with it Ite fall 
is fated, and near at hand Fo. thir 
reason IT beg you to he patient and 
calm ” 

But this advice, like that of the stu- 
dent who hegged his comiader not to 
nail the procto1’s cars to the pump, was 
taken in an inverse sense , and Thave no 
doubt that the thousands who went down 
the Champs Elysées simging the J- 
secllarse thought that the Republic would 
be declared that day Rochefort was 
obliged to head this sthange procession, 
but presentl, found himself confronted 
with squadions of cavalty, backed up hy 
platoons of police , and in the neighbor- 
hood of the Palais de T’Industiie he 
saw the glittering bayonets of 1egiments 
of infantty The Rot Act was read, 
and the workmen, afte: great confusion 
and many threats, were dispersed But 
all the quarters mhalnted by the humbler 
clusses were in a perturbed state, and, 


had 1t not heen for the mcessant patrol- 
ling of the stieets hy cavalry, a revolu- 
tion would certainly have occuzied that 
night Prince Pierle was alrested by 
oide1 of the Emperor, and taken to the 
Conciergerre, wheie he was allowed com- 
foitable quarters im the durecto1’» room 
I visited him there. and shall never for- 
get the emphasis with wluch he declared 
that, 1t he might put hunself at the head 
of 2a 1eoment of genda: mes, he would 
agice to pweep away all the would-be 
notery within two hours But lis con- 
fidence was greater than that of his Im- 
penal cousin, who began to feel that the 
end was indeed near at hand 

This was the winter of 1870, and this 
was the second gieat blow which the 
fortunes of the Empue had ieceived In 
1868 Lion Gambetta had entered upon 
the scene of French politic» with that 
theatrical pose and magnificent abandon 
which chazacterized all lis movements 
until the sudden and tragic close of lis 
life, and it was m connection with a 
hattle of the newspapers agamst the 
Empire that he won mmmcdiate and last- 
ing tenown Gambetta had been but 
little heard of outeide the «afés and the 
diming-rooms of the Latin Quarte1, where 
he was wont to air his contemptuous, and 
sometimes majestic, eloquence, until the 
Impe11al musty prosecuted the journals 
which had opened a subsciiption in honor 
of the memory of Baudin, the remesent- 
ative of the people, who was killed upon 
a barricade in the Faubourg St Martin, 
at the time of the coup @Etut This sub- 
scription, and the orderly and inoffensive 
manifestations which took place at the 
tomb of Bandin in the Montmartre ceme- 
tery, were scarcely worth the rigors mn 
which the Imperial courts had indulged, 
and the papeis resolved to give battle 

The Réved, which was one of the first 
journals p1 osecuted, gave ita case into the 
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GAMBETTA IN THE BAUDIX PROSEOUTION 


hands of Gambetta. He wanted no finer 
opportunity to make the protest which 
he had meditated upon for years, and mm 
& passionate outburst of indignation, on 
one gloomy afternoon, m a hittle court- 
room in the Palais de Justice, he hg- 


1angued the head of the Second Empne 
as the betraye: of the tiust reposed in 
him, and as the destroyer of the liberties 
of France 

‘This produced an immense sensation, 
all the greate: because thp countiy had 


ae 
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been long destitute of a protesting voice, 
and the accusations of the voung advo- 
cate rang through the whole land from 
Cala to Manrscalles So gieat Wab 
Ganbettas personal excitement on this 
occasion that as Mo Wess hap told us, 
the Imperial adyoeite and the president 
of the cout tried m vama number of 
times to intennupt md moderate lis pas- 
sionate huangue, but then voices were 
drowned in the thunder of the luwsel » 
speech and im the powerful protestation 
of lis delivery 

Thus, m an afternoon, Gambetta 
stepped mto the front rank of Emopean 
o1dtors. and into the opposition to the 
kuypue = At the general clections im 
1809 he was adopted as a candid ite for 
Museilles and for Pas Son of the 
South with the powerful vet poetic 
temperament of the poople of Provence 
he appeakd niesistibly to the passions 
and the affections of the people of Ma- 
seilles and won ins election thae over 
such powertul opponents as M de Les- 
seps and M Thiers At Pans lus 
Victory was absolute = le chose to 1ep- 
rescnt Marseilles oud thus permitted 
Rochetort to take his seat m= the Corps 
Léqeslutiy, tor Rochefort had been 1 ¢ in- 
didate in the sume ward as Gambetta 
He was soon at the head of the Ittle 
band of ** Ineconalables.” a5 they were 
called, and wap one of the most vabant 
defenders of Rochefort when the govein- 
ment asked the chamber to authorize the 
prosecution of the cditor of the Waa sed- 
luase 

Looking back upon the history of the 
Second Empne. it seems almost incredi- 
ble that Napoleco WT and bis mmis- 
ters should not have possessed sufficient 
common-sense to have accepted the 
lessons of French history They should 
have tealized that 1t has always been 
fatal to Freach governments perma- 
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nently to tule with the libcities of the 
piess But, from the moment that the 
coup CHtat was a success, the Empue 
had signalled out the public prints ap 
contamimeg the greatest cange: to the 
newly made Empre To iread the press 
Jaw of that peziod w abnost stupefying 
One wondeis how a nation could have 
permitted such complete degiadation of 
its hbertien = Trial by jury for all presp 
offences was abolished, and the unhappy 
Witer who had offended the reigning 
powers was brought up like vu com- 
mon mualefactor betore the Corechonal 
Comt In 1852 a ppecially odour legis- 
lation agamst the press was enacted 
It subjected all politic ul journals to what 
minght be called a preventive ségine, 
placing them at the weicy of the gov- 
ernment 3 It 50 1amed the * stamp- 
tax.” aud the sim of the ‘caution 
money ” to be deporited, that the c1ea- 
tion of a journal by persons of mod- 
elate cans Was mnpossible It then 
yievented the foundation of journals 
teating of political o: social economy 
Without a special decree, which it was 
dificult to get Then, when the jom- 
nal was founded, its expteme wiab ex- 
tremely precarious A waning would 
be pent m by an Impenal official, md 
the editor was expected nnmediately to 
profit by it, for a thud warning caimied 
with 1t the suppression of the oftending 
journal It ws formdden to journal- 
ists to give any account ot the sessions 
of the Corps Léqgilatiy and the Senate 
othe: than that furnished by the official 
1epoiters Tins regulahon winch 1s 
almost Onuiental im its despotic flavor, 18 
justly characterized by a famous French 
Wiiter a» at once puerile and giotesque 
But 1t 1s useless to piss m extended 
review the press legislation of the Empue 
I will fimsh by dlustiating the working 
of the stam)-tax, which was one of the 
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meanest of the small tyiannies levied 
against the free cuculation of the p1inted 
word Every American journal which 
came into Fiance duting the Empire paid 
a tax of six cents Retmning fiom a 
visit to Germany, shortly afte: the dec- 
laxation of wat, and just before the 
siege of Parts began, I found waiting me 
ata banking-house eighty American new >- 
papers, upon each one of whih I was 
compelled to pay the sum of six cents 
This staump-tax was a piievous bui- 
den upon provincial newspapers. and 
undoubtedly prevented then extensive 
cuculation M de Villemessant, of the 
Fogo, tued to avoid a portion of the 
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stamp-tax upon his pape: by having edi- 
fions printed in Brussels, and brought into 
Fiance, but the Empne agon put a stop 
tots Inthe Corps Légistatif, 1n 1871) 

a movement was made to do away with 
the odious tax, but 1t was ummediately 
stated that ‘the government could not 
allow the abolition of such a source of 
income before 1872” The tepressive 
influence of the tax can be best judged 
of hy the fact that the Petit Journal of 
Paiw cuculated only three hundred thou- 
sind copies undc: the Empne . but ande1 
the Republic has a cuculation of eight 
hundred thousand copies 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Ihe Empeto ad his Speeches fiom the Throne —Opening Day of the Corps LZ: qudutef.—The Oppowr- 
tion —sShetches ot the Leuline Members —M Tlners and ins Attitude tow udsa the Sccond 
Empuc —'The &pleador of Ins 1 ony — Ths Eloquence Ch uacterived —Beuve, L ugumar, Jules 
nmnon, and JuksTury —Rochefort and his Yellow Gloves 


EW scenes m Emopean cc1emonies 

wWele more uniyue in glow of pict- 
uiesque unmfurms, Inulliant éolettes of 
ladies, and gorgeous equipagen, than the 
opening of the Fiench chambers during 
the reign of the Emperor Napoleon III 
We have seen that the Second Empne 
Wap noted for its punctilious regud fot 
cercmonials, and the profusion of its 
splendor, wheneve1 occasion offered On 
the retun fiom Compitgne to town, the 
fiprt duty of the ** man of destinv” and 
his retainers was to open the legislative 
bodies ** with a speech from the throne ” 
A procession, in which the order of 
precedence in rank ww most cmetully 
olmerved, passed thnough the Palace of 
the Tuileries on the diy of the opening, 
though the 1ooms unde1 the Clock Pa- 
vilion, Uong the Place du Canousel to 
the Salle des Etats, m the ancient Louvie 
The CenéGardes, in then chanmmg un- 
fo.ms of blue and 1ed, 10de behind the 
Emperor's carmage, m his mniutwe 
jounney from palace to palace, gazing 
ne'thet to 11ght nor to left, erect, imper- 
turbable as stone images The aowd 
m the Plice du Curousel was always 
extiemely democratic There were 
roughs from Belhwille, market-women 
from the Ialles Centiales commeicial 
men fiom the doalerandts, and fine-look- 
ing lidies, with then pretty daughters, 
fiom the Faubourg St Germam = and 
there, too, was a fringe of woiking-men, 
in blue and white hlouses, who were 


supposed to have suspended then work 
that they might admue the puwsige of 
then sovereign, but who were really, on 
most opening dayp, ** hued for the 
occasion ” 

The Place du Carourel 15 a noble 
squaie. into which thousands of pursons 
can pack themselves without the least 
mconvenience Under the smoothly paved 
floor were said to 1un huge papsages, com- 
municating with the adjacent bhar1.acks, so 
that at any time the armed men of Cad- 
mu» mht sprung out of the ground at a 
sudden signul The bown walls of the 
Louvre, from winch look down the ptat- 
ues of the aitists and histoniums of old 
Fiance, are richly and giotesquely ¢.uved. 
The beautiful park m the centie of the 
square 1s kept green until veily lite m 
the autumn, and fountains pend up their 
yewelled spray night and day In sum- 
mer this park 16 the resort of contem- 
plative nurse-maids, with babics chnging 
to then shuts But on the 29th ot No- 
vember, ** opemng day,” the syuue was 
invaded by the showy carnages of the 
membe1s of the diplomatic corps and all 
the great State functionaries, the magis- 
trates, and the trepresentatives of the 
commercial corporations The diplo- 
matic carliages were passed In review ag 
they sped down the nazzow line formed 
by the wartang throng, and the occupant 
of each vehicle was cheered, or treated 
with contemptuous silence, according as 
the popular passions were influenced for 
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1HUK SPLLCH FROM 1H THRONE 


or against the country which it 1epe- 
d 

utno demonstrations, eithe: of respect 

or disrespect, were indulged in when the 

Imperial master, who had maugurated 

his cueer by such an energetic affirma- 


tion of his intention to** preserve order ” 
appeared upon the scene <A double line 
of soldiers extended from the non tence 
surrounding the Clock Pavilion ot the 
Tuileries down to the Louvie door, over 
which a silken canopy wab raned = Offi- 
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ceis with drawn swords paraded hefore 
than men, and jiesenth the Emperor's 
cauuiage with one hefuie and one fol- 
lowing it, drove slowly down though 
the double line In the Salle des Etats 
Napoleon mounted the throne in the 
midst of his cardinals. ln» fayoutes, and 
the various dignitaries he had created, 
and the Piince Lmpeial was placed on a 
lowe: chan o1 stvod up nearby When 
the Empress attended the Speech f10m the 
Throne she usually aizived a short tine 
before the Empeior, whogenerally came in 
in a hurry, plumped down into the thione 
chair, glanced at the decoiations and at 
the audience, mopped lis face with his 
handkerchief, looked a little peiplexed, 
then jumped up and began hip speech, 
which was usually of steicotyped form, 
with very slight changes for an allusion 
to the umpoitant events of the vear = In 
1869 he olweived im lus speech that 1t 
Wan difficult to muntun hherty peace- 
ably in France After the speech a 
salute of twenty-one guns was fucd fiom 
the Esplanade of the Inv ahdes , then the 
names of the deputies were called, and 
were frequently saluted by applause on 
scoiutul laughter from the fayo1ed ones 
who had been invited tu the ceremony 
The little knot of Opposition deputies of 
the Corps Législutif 1.uaely attended the 
Speech from the Throne and desnred 
then absence to he inte1preted a» a pro- 
test against the Empvio1’s participation 
in the polities of the Empne which he 
had cieated 

The work of the session was begun on 
the following day in the Palais Bourbon, 
which had been immyaded by the soldiers 
of Napoleon III at the time of the coup 
d Etat, and which was destined to he the 
scene of the Empne’s downfall m 1870. 
This old-fashioned palace, with its great 
doo. like a triamphal arch in the centie 
of an open Cormthian colonnade 15 one 
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of the gaudy monuments of the egh- 
teenth centmy, and was built by 
an Itahan architect for the dowa- 
ger Duchess of Bombon When the 
Revolution came the palace was vonfis- 
cated to the nation, andm 1790 was 
known as the Maison de la Revolution 
In 1795 the 1eception-rooms of the 
palace were transfoimed into an ao- 
sembly hall for the Counal of the Five 
Hundred, and m 180£ Napoleon 1 
ordered the constiuction of the monu- 
mental facade which ove1looks the 11ver 
Seme The palace 1s adorned with bas- 
1ehefs, representing Fiance standing be- 
tween ** Liberty” and ** Publi order, ’ 
a bit of seulpture which the Emperor, it 
1s sald, used to contemplate with great 
satiofaction, and which he considered 
typical of Ins reign There aie also 
colopsal statues to Themis and Minerva, 
and to Sully, Colbert, and othe: gieat 
Frenchmen The hall in which the legin- 
lators of the Empne pit war in the 
form of a hemicycle, with seats 1151ng, 
as ina Roman amphitheahe Around 
about, at the top, ure ranged statues of 
Reason, Justice, Prudence. and Elo- 
quence, and between the pedestals of the 
columns weie bas-iehefs, 1epresenting 
Lows Philippe accomplishing certain 
acts of hisieign In numerous other 
halls of the palace are paintings hy 
Horace Veinet, and statues of Mna- 
beau, of Bailly, of Casmmu Péiie1, and 
General Foy The tluone hall 1s dec- 
orated with pamtmgs by Delacox 
Attached to the palace is a small and 
elegant mansion, which i always inhab- 
ited by the president of the Lower 
Chamber, and the possession of whick 3s 
one of the perqmsites attached t#, his 
office. Here Gambetta came, when at 
the height of his caree1, to occupy the 
rooms in which the Impenal favorites 
had lived before hum, and which would 
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have seemed to him, in 1869, as far out 
of Iu» 1each as the North Pole. 

The old Palais Bourbon was given 
back to the Prince of Condé, who was 
the giandson of the Duchess of Bom bon 
in 1814, bat he contmued to allow the 
State to occupy it, and the Chamber con- 
tinued ity sessions there In 1827 the 
government purchased from him a part 
of the palace, and m 1830 bought the 
remainde: from the Duc d'Aumale, 
into whose hands 1t had come, npending, 
it w paid, about 10,000,000 francs 
fo. the purchase In the Revolution of 
1848 the people stonmed the Palus 
Bourbon, and when the Constituent As- 
sembly came to ttke its seat thee a 
temporary hall was provided for them 
This was agam invaded on the 15th of 
May, 1818, and was demolished at the 
beginning of the Empire 

Thee Wan more cuzlosity about the 
session of the Corps Législatif in the 
latte: days of the Second Empne thin 
people manifest about the sessions of the 
Republican Chamber of Deputies, chiefly 
because the newspapels were not allowed 
to indulge in the fiee-and-easy reports 
of the dcbates winch are now so un 
verpal But there wariduely, fiom 1867 
to the Empue's downfall, any 1emaikahle 
eloquence in the halls of the Palais Boun- 
bon, unless 1t came fiom the httl group 
of the Opposition M Rouhe: ways a con- 
Vincing speaker only for those who had 
made up their minds to adopt the Im- 
perial policy He would talk on for 
hours, uttermg platitudes a» if they 
were the most brilliant pallies of wit 
In the autumn of 1869, and during the 
winger persion of 1870, the attention of 
thé eguntry was closely drawn to the at- 
tants of the Opposition, which had been 
waxing valiant year by year, and which 
now had become openly aggressive 
Gambetta had not, as yet, begun to 
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peak with fieedom m the Corps Légis- 
lanf, but Ins mere presence, afte: lis 
temendous tilt at the Imperial power in 
his speech about the Baudin subscrip- 
tion, peemed to give fiesh confidence and 
eneigy to the men who had been battling 
for free iptitutions, and fighting fo. an 
apparently hopeless cause, pince the elec- 
tion of 1857 

In that year five Republicans entered 
the Corps Légeslatif, and all of them were 
destined to play an unportant part in the 
declinmg years of the Empue These 
five men were Jules Fayie, Ernest Picard, 
Ekuule Ollivia = Henon, and Darimon 
Tn thone days tu speak against the gov- 
ernment was little less than a crime, and 
the majorities of the Empue were almost 
unanmmous =‘ In this t1ying school Jules 
Favie one of the most polished and 
tccolnplished orators whom France has 
ever possessed, won golden opimuons on 
all sides for the richness and beauty of 
hw diction, and, from allgenerous-minded 
men for the liberalism of his ideas 
Kinde Olliyier too had no thought of 
tallying tou the Empue then, and these 
few wele »o accustomed to fighting alune 
that they were somewhat »u1p1ised when, 
in the general elections of 1863, Jule» 
Simon, Glais-Bizom, and many othe1 
men of mark, were added to then nuin- 
ber In 1564 the new elections brought 
to the Corps Léqeslatit no less personages 
than MM Thiers Herver, and Lanjui- 
nab These tlhiee stiong men gravitated 
naturally to the Republican group. al- 
though 16 1s certam that M Thiers. at 
that time, would have been loth to declaie 
himself a Repubhean Butthen counsels 
and then vast political and legal elo- 
quence added stiength to the Opposition, 
which the Empue wap far from disdain- 
ing ‘*We remember well.” writer M 
Jules Simon, ‘this epoch, when all 
those who did not give themselves up to 
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the Empne possessed 1. common hate 
and a common love a hate for the gov- 
ernment whose whole history and policy 
1¢posed upon filkchood and tended to 
tyranny , alove for all hberty, which was 
doubly dia to them by the contiast.” 
In 1869 the Opposition was still farther 
stienethened by the election of MM Bar- 
thélemy St Tilane. Jules Feny, Gam- 
betta, Jules Giévy, Rampont, Wilson 
and the malicious and ambitious Roche- 
fort There was but one desertion from 
the ranks of tlus brave party dung the 
existence of the Empue, und that was m 
1867, when Emile Olivier wa» conv e1ted 
to the Empne by the specious promises 
of constitutional 1efo1m which the Em- 
pero: had made 

The great men of the Opposition until 
the opening of 1870 were unques- 
tionably MM. Thiers, Bezzyer. Jules 
Fayre, and Jules Simon. The attitude 
of M Thiers towaids the Empue was 
invallably curious, and in some 1espects 
comical No figuie 1 the Chamber was 
moie dieaded by the Imperialist paity 
than that of this wizened little man, 
with Ins wlute har, his wiinkled feat- 
ures, his syueaky voice, and hip abun- 
dant gestuies .Alound his venerable 
form there seemed to cling the hulo of 
half a hundied imuustezial 1evolutions, 
of conspmacies and mtrigues mnumer- 
able Wars and tumois of wails, and 
diplomatic combinations too numetous 
to mention, were connected with his 
pailinmentary lustory He was a per- 
petual thorn in the flesh of the Empeior, 
whom he peisistently treated as an 1ll- 
behaved staiphng Time was, indeed, 
when the old man eloquent, in the 
pauses of his wrath, came down into 
the regions of irony, and lashed the 
Emperor with phrases which, while they 
could not be 1esented, cut hke the 
thiust of a keen 1apier. Wherever and 
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wheneve: it was possible to attack; 
whether: on guestions of internal or ex- 
ternal pohey; whether upon fiee tirade 
o1 upon lying promises of much-needed 
1efoim,—the alert and intense patziot 
was tothe fore. never af fault for a 
fact, and drawing tiom the ptorehouse 
of lus prodigious memory a hundied 
wounding and unpleasant souvenns 
with which to assail and bchttle the Im- 
pen legend It w believed that m 
the last days ot the Empue M Thiets, 
long before he confessed it, was con- 
verted to Republicwusm by the heen 
disgust which he felt for the processes 
of the Empne Tp jrofound knowl- 
edge of Ewiopean atfaus, his mmense 
and tender patiiotism, hin deep regret 
and shame fot the manne m which the 
leponices of Fiance weie neglected, 
and bis scorn for the army of counties 
and courtesans which blinded the Em- 
peror to the dangei approaching him, 
caused M. Thiers many a pang which 
he would not confess to the stiange: , 
fo. of all men of this latter half of 
this century, not even excepting Lin- 
coln, no man has felt so mtensely for 
his country as did M Thieis He lined 
to see his prompes justified, and to 
take mto his hands, feeble as they were, 
at a time when most men are culled to 
sit in a corner: and look on, the defence 
of the nation which had been so 1udely 
tiied, and to blow into flame with his 
breath the almost extinguished embers 
of national feeling 

The eloquence of M Thiers in the 
Chamber of the Empire was rarely, as we 
came to see 1t im later days, pathetic 
and touching, almost surcharged gith 
tears, but 1t was harsh, biting, ae 
tive, sparkling, sometimes wicked. e 
practical side of the old man was always 
uppermost He hated, despised, mdi- 
culed, punshed, but he did not weep. 
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He did not rise mto passionate appeal 
and noble flights ot speech until the 
how of supteme danger had arived 
M. Beuryer and M Thiers made a 
splendid par Jt was not in vam that 
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dominates the Assembly with his head 
thown back IIe carries 1t as Mira- 
beau canned Ins) - Tie settles hmself in 
the tnbune, and takes pospession of 1t as 
if he were the master, I had almost said 
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M Berryer had been called, ‘* after 


the despot 


But that which is especially 


Maraticop, the greatest of French o18- 
tors.” 4 He is,” said an admuing 
writer, who deserihed him when he was 
at the height of his biuillant career, 
‘Seloguent m all lus personahty He 


incomparable in hum w the 11ch sound of 
his voice, the first of beauties in actors 
and orators.” He was a Liberal whom 
Republicans coveted, and with whom 
they could not fail to sympathize, 1e- 
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membering that he had been the de- 
fende: of Lamennais, that he had wged 
the enactment of many democratic laws 
and that he had manifested towards the 
Empero. an uncompiomimg hostility, 
even i1efusing when he was elected a 
member of the Academy to make the 
accustomed yieit to the Chief of State. 
It 1» fan to suppose that had M Be1- 
ryer lived to Jon with Mo Thiers m the 
gieat events which followed the Septem- 
ber Revolution in 13870, he, too, might 
have announced his farth in the Repub- 
he, frankly 1elinquishing the monatchi- 
cal principles which were no longel 
possible m his country 

Jules Ferny and Jules Simon, as 
mem)beis of the Opposition, we1e widely 
ditterent in then methods of attack 
and in then views on many subjects. 
Then paliamentary reputation 1s justly 
gieat and will live long in the histor; of 
Fiance Both had only to open then 
mouths to chum the lstenerss M 
Simon, who 16 to-day more conservative 
than he was before the establishment of 
the Republic, showed, in lus subtle and 
adroit tactics, the 1esults of the educa- 
tion which he had ieceived at the bands 
ot the Jepuits, yet he was and w a fine 
humanitaiian. and was then deeply um- 
piessed with the necessit) for a complete 
change, peisonally grieved at the dura- 
tion of the Empne, and gifted with such 
facility fo. lumimous exposition of his 
views that he was Inghly puzed, even 
by those Republicans who did not think 
he went quite fai enough 

Jules Favie had been a conspicuous 
figme fiom the outsct of the Impenal 
1égime He had refused to take the oath 
to the new constitution He defended 
Oneuti in 1858 in a speech of gieat bold- 
uess for the time. He fought the sup- 
pression of the free press with all his 
might He declared against the war with 
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Austiia in 1859, and expended all the 
1esources of his nony on the policy of 
the government m Mexico It was sad 
that in later yeais he was singled out by 
the hand of Fate to take upon his shoul- 
deis the humiliations which should have 
been visited on the Empue, to be put in a 
place for which he was scarcely fit, —that 
of Munistei1 of Wats afte: the establish- 
ment of the government of National De- 
fense, —and to be compelled day by day 
foi weeks to fence with that consummate 
master of intiigue, the then Count Bw- 
maick, who was piepaied to exact fiom 
Fiance without mercy 

The othe: Republican figures in the 
Corps Légwiatif were not of enduimg 
umpoitance M Barthélemy St Huilane 
was a venerable philosophei, who assumed 
considerable prominence afte the tall of 
the Empne Men hke Ciémeux, Es- 
quuos, Bethmont, and Wilbon were hard 
wo1keis, and occasionally made good 
speeches The obstinate and capable 
Jules Ferry, destined to have a long and 
strong political career: late: on, was just 
then emeiging from obscurity, wiiting 
vigorously in the columns of Republican 
papers agaist Baion Haussmann and hi» 
administiation of the city of Pais, and 
recognized as a giowing man, but not as 
aleader. Gambetta, as 1 have said, was 
gathering his foices for the great efforts 
which weretocome M Guévy, whowa» 
to be the President of the Republic, was 
but httle heard of The Radical clique 
distinguished itself, as 1t doe» to-day, by 
noisy and even hy absurd propositions, 
which the Empue tieated with the same 
passionless disdain accorded to the paity 
by the moderate Republicans of to-day 
Rochefort felt 111 at ease and out of place , 
in the legislative body ‘* He’ wae,” 
said a lady who described to me his first 
appearance in the Corps Léguslatif, —*‘ he 
wore yellow gloves ” His picturesque 
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personality procuied him znuch attention, 
however. His tall, gaunt form, his lean 
and sciaggy features, lus forehead su - 
mounted with a tuft of hau alieady he- 
ginning to turn gray, were at once seed 
as legitimate piey by the cazicatu ists’ 
pencils M. Rochefort neve: forgot that 
he was born a gentleman, and pethap» lis 
yellow gloves were mtended a» a subtle 
stroke of policy with which to c iptme 
the Extremist mind 

The Opposition made a yigo1ous cam- 
paign against the Plebiscite with which 
the Empero: strove to mop his failing 
fortunes, and M Simonhas guenusa 
hvely desciiption of the mectings 1n thie 
Rue de la Sourdiére, from which head- 
quarters the Republicans used to send 
out hundreds of thousands of en culais, — 
the only sort of political document which 
could be distributed with impunity, and 
then simply because it emanated tiom 
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the elected 1epresentatives of the people. 
The Empue always had its police present 
at these meetings, sometimer in plain 
clothes, but often m uniform, and under 
the pretext that the meeting» were of & 
socialistic ¢ harac ter 

This accusation was entuely untiue. 
The battle although a violent one, and 
fought with consummate enelgy, was 


lost The Empnue got 7 330.000 citizens 
to vote ‘Yes,’ agaimst 1,500,000 


** Noes,” m favor of its project for 
levision of the constitution, and then 
tuned tuunphantly to Europe with this 
lemarh ** You see that the Emperor is 
indeed Empe1o1 by the grace of God and 
the will of the people, and that the 
Empue will endure ” 

So those who are about to die of a 
giave malady speak in hopeful and 
glowing terms of their recovery as near 
at hand 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 


The Epoch of Unite ttn — Ding to Tiwee fiom che Nition’d Growth in Ituy and Germim —Na- 
poleon THT wdlus Policy of Gaccd —Tfow be wis Duped by the Northern Powers — The King of 
Prussia at Compicene — Lhe Coronation Much —Bimack mPus —The Luvembourg Attar — 
Benedktt: ind Beamuch — The Dow ntall of the Policy ot Compe ns ation 


ROM a Fiench pomt of view, ind 

tor the purpose of carving out the 
tradition il poly of France, —a policy 
which we we not called upon here either 
to approve or blame, —the nation hid 
nevet been so much in need of strong 
diplomats and able politicians as 1t was 
during the last ten yeus of the Second 
Empue Canstelar, m one of those 
stringe improvirations in which fancy 
and fact 1un together im perfect and 
dazzling harmony, has chu icteized 
each of the centuries since the dawn of 
the Renaissance and hay called the nine- 
teenth century that of demociacy He 
might haye added that 16 was the cen- 
tuy of the unification of peoples. 
In point of fact Fiance was in danger 
at the very outset of the Second Empue 
from the powerful movements in ptog- 
ress in two neighboring countries in 
favor of unification Italy, which had 
been for so long meiely an ancient 
name, covering, with some sheen from 
it» old-time glory, a feeble series of dis- 
severed and wailing States, had at last 
felt the national impulse, and was work- 
in¢ with all ita mght fo. consolidation 
and for unity Throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany the same 
feelmg was more and more apparent 
yearly On the sands of the north, 
wher the Brandenburg pirates had 
once led a rude and reckless existence, 
a power had spiung up, which had 
already cast the shadow of centraliza- 
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dukes and petty princes, and which 
wis now and then bold enough to talk 
of a vengeance upon Fiance for the 
muserles ind myuries which Napoleon I 
had influ ted upon Germany 

With United Italy on the one side 
and United Geimany on the othe, 1 
was evident that the policy of Fiance 
must undeigo vast modifications, and 
that her 1ank as a powei in Euope 
must fatally be reduced. There wee 
not wanting Fienchmen who thoroughly 
undeistvod the danger Fienchmen wily 
and experienced enough to have waided 
1t off, o: to have won for Fiance, when 
these gieat movements for foreign wuty 
took place, compensating advantages, 
which would have preserved hei dignity 
and her station 

But these wily and _ experienced 
Frenchinen had been set aside They 
were placed in the 1anks of the Opposi- 
tion, of a hopeless and bairen opposi- 
tion, which could not go to extreme 
limits without risk of summary 1epioof. 
Down even to a few months before the 
outbreak of the fatal war in which Na- 
poleon TIT lost his crown if may be 
said that both branches of the Imperial 
—for it certainly was not a national — 
Legislature, were in complete servitude. 
A glance at then composition will 
serve fully to illustrate this fact 

The Senate of the Second Empire was 
not only the creation, but the creature, 
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of the Emperor It was iecstablished 
afte: the coup @ tet m 1851, very much 
upon the model of the Senate of the 
First Empnue, which diew its bieath of 
life fiom Napoleon TI , and which pos- 
sessed the most formidable powers, such 
is the accusation of the ministers, and 
the 211ght to sit in judgment upon them, 
a» well as the suspension of all the ordi- 
nary rules of crunmal procedure , so that 
the Emperor could consummite any m- 
Justice Which might ente: mto lis head 
Napoleon III ’s Senate. which was 
sanctioned by the constitution of 1852, 
eump1ised within ite ranks as sen itors, 
by ught of then office, the cardinals, 
warehals, admirals, the members of the 
Imperial family, and in iddition to these 
about one hundied and fifty senators 
named by the Chief of the State 

It wa» not until Apu of 1870 thit the 
Emperor, beginning to undeist ud the 
munensity of the mistake which he had 
made in taking entuely into lus too 
feeble hands the contivl of the destinies 
of a menaced, almost fated, country. 
decided that the numbe: of senators 
should be increased, and that the body 
should more duectly represent the teel- 
ings and wishes of the nation Yet 
scarcely a year before this attempted 
hbeial measure the Second Empne had 
conferied upon it» Senate the same dan- 
gerous right which Napoleon I had 
given to his. — the 11ght to unpeach the 
minwtiy, and this was done wm ordel 
that any minister, who should be in- 
fluenced by the aggressive nature ot the 
popula: demands foi constitutional re- 
form and fo. a retain to hberty, nught 
be pounced upon and inglonourly ex- 
pelled from office 

The Emperor paid his senatois well 
He gave them each 30,000 trancs pel 
year, and he felt that then mmportant 
service was cheaply paid Then mam 
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duty was to watch the Lowe: House and 
to see that 1¢ never, by any stdden caprice, 
undertook to change the form of govern- 
ment 

‘The Senrte, that 15 to pay, the Ems 
peior through the Senate, had the ontig* 
nght of imtiuative m legslation The 
prnciples of democracy were reversed 
Laws did not come up from the Lower 
Touse as duectly representing the public 
will, to be discussed, amended, and nn- 
proved by the giaye and reverend seig- 
nenrs of the Senate , but they went down 
to this second chambe1 fiom the Senate, 
With w intimation that they we1e the 
outgiowth of the Imperial will. and that 
it would not he wise to mdulge in too 
many commentaiies upon them For 
over the head of the Corps Législatif 
always hung the penalty of dissolution 
In short, the Lower House was merely 
tolerated, while the Upperwas maintained 
a» the 112:d sentinel to watch over the 
suety of the Empue ap the archers of 
old watched m the conudors of the 
palices wheie the kings tovk their 1e- 
pore 

The Corps Léqulatf, hy the constitu- 
thon of 1852, hecame a feehle copy of 1ts 
plototype at the beginning of the century 
The whole electoral body was divided up 
into distiicts contaiming thntv thousand 
voters each, and each one of these di-- 
tricts sent a deputy to the Corps Légis- 
lutif The membeis were elected by 
univeisal puffiage fot a term of 1x 
yeus Then privileges were confined 
to dipcupsing and voting upon the Lins 
and the taxation of the Empne They 
could not even introduce an amendment 
into the laws which had becn proposed 
to them without the consent of the 
Couneil of State. whih was g@other 
crenture of the Empue It was felt 
necessary m the constitution of 1852 to 
apologize to the wuild for this mannei of 
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shutting the mouths of the 1epresenta- 
tives of the people, und uv paragraph of 
that instrument states that the Corps 
Liqslatf miy treely discuss the law, 
may adopt it o1 1eqect it, but may rofl 
* introduce suddenly any of these amend- 
ments which so often disair unge all the 
economy of 1s\stem and entnely chinge 
the primitive yroject ” This sounded 
reasonable to the French people, coming 
as 1t did after the excesses of 1848, but 
in 1860 the nation had leaned = the 
tenble significance of the slavery to 
which it hid subjected 1teelf 

In 1860, a5 2 special favor, an Im- 
peal deciee gave the Corps Léqislatif 
the night of replying by an addiess to 
the speech from the throne This 1ight 
Was exercised for only stx months, for 
the Empeiaa, who was beginning to 
dishke the freedom of the addiess of the 
deputies, withdiew the 1ight and 1e- 
placed it by the right of * intetpella- 
tion,” or demind in open pailiament tor 
an expliration of ceitain points in the 
Impenl address The ‘tiubune,” or 
the kind of pulpit fiom which Fiench 
paihamentary orators had been wont to 
addiesp thei colleagues, was suppressed, 
and deputies were obliged to speak from 
then places in the hall of assembly 
The president of the chamber was named 
dnectly by the Emperoi, and was paid 
handsomely for his services, lodging in 
the palace of the Corps Léqsiatif, and 
receiving 100,000 fiancs yeauly The 
Emperor and lis followers always made 
a vigoious effort tu avoid coming into 
contact with the Corps Léqulatif, and 
interposed hetween it and them the 
President of the Council of State, o1 some 
othe: membeis of that body But the 
most tyviannical of all the provisions 
which the Second Empire had imagined 
for placing the government in the hands 
of the iesponsible few wap that by 
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which the Senate coul 1, as 1t were, take 
the place of the Corps Léqislatiyf in case 
the latte: were dissolved 

The Senate of the Second Empire liv ed 
ingloniously, and dispersed in the same 
fwhion It was not even considered by 
the people, who weie abroad m then 
might on the day of the declaration 
of the Republic (September 4, 1870), 
woith while to much to the hall 
where the senatols wele in sepbion, 
and to turn them out of ofhee  ‘ No- 
body,” bays one of the members of the 
government of National Defence 1n his 
memous, ** nobody even gave a thought 
to the Senate It had held, on the 
4th of September, a session at half- 
past twelve One of the members had 
protested with indignation against the 
proposition of impeachment made hy 
M Jules Favyie, and finished his te- 
maiks by crying out, in a loud voice 
‘Tire CEmpenen! Pive CIimpéeratiue! 
Tire le Prence Impéneat!? All the 
senators jomed m the chorus They 
then discussed the question whether they 
should 1emain in peimanent session, o1 
should meet again at eight o’clock that 
evening They finished by deciding that 
they should hold a session the next day, 
as usual This was the last vote of the 
session” But, the evening before, M 
Rouher, who considered a revolution as 
inevitable, had asked foi a battalion of 
infantry to protect the Senate, and a 
general had given lin a few customs 
Officers as a guaid On the next day, 
when it had been resolsed to bold a ses- 
5100, nothing occurted , no senatois we1e 
to be found They had filtered away 
into the crowd, and disappeaied to 
undergo vatious terms of voluntary 
exile 

1tis difficult to jadge whether Napoleon 
III saw the gravity of the mistake which 
he had made, before the great collision at 
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Sadowa, which biought the formidable 
Piussian nation to the very fiont of 
European poweis Whether of: not he 
had learned Ins e101 16 Wab dus punish- 
ment that he was obliged to go on alone, 
undeitaking a task for Which he was in 
nowi1se fitted eithe: by nitme o1 traimime, 
seeing hnuself day by day the scoin of 
men whom he hnew were competent to 
extiuicate hon fiom his position, but out- 
side the pale of whose symp ithy he had 
placed hunself. and from whose hnowl- 
edee he could ask no aid = It 1s the 
fashion among Fiench Republicans to 
attubute all the disastens which hetell 
Fiance afta July of 1870 to the In- 
sottud poliy of the Emperor, which had 


neither: fuumners nur sluewdncss, but 
which was chuacterwed manly by 
gieed Hi» foible was observed at an 


eally date by the apostles of German 
centiahzation, who had been puzzled 
because the Fiench Empero: was not 
disposed to interfere boldly with the 
various projects which were to lead up 
to the unification of Gemany A 
cleve: series of manauyics Was begun, 
with a view to discovermg how far 
Napoleon was blinded by his sojourn at 
the height of powei, and how tai he 
could be urged, and possibly peisuaded, 
into acquiescence mn events the accom- 
plishment of which neithe: a Fiench 
Monarchy nor a French Republic would 
have permitted without a ptiuggle 

It happened that the King of Piussia 
found 1t convement to make a journey 
to Compiégne in the autumn of 161, 
and theie wa» much talk im the condois 
of the palace, and in the clubs and pai- 
lois of Paris, of a mysterious tiple alli- 
ance of the thiee Counts of the Tuile1ies, 
of St Petei-burg, and of Beilm Pam- 
phleteeis wiote of the gieat agglomei- 
ation of States which represented the 
thiee 1aces, the Latin, the Geimanic, 
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and the Slavic, to which corresponded 
the three centres of gravitation, Fiance, 
Piussia, and Russia , and the jouinalists 
of the boule:ds treated elaborately of 
the definite establishmcut of the peace 
of Emope by means of the ‘‘ threefold 
Wance of the universal monarelues,” 1 
Which should he epitomized, nat only 
the thice principal races of the Edropean 
bystem but also the thiee great bianches 
of the Chinstian church — All this elabo- 
rate twaddle was mnagined and planned 
by the adroit politicians of the noth, 
coolly and carefully feching then way 
ainong the obstacles wluch had 50 long 
pievented the consummation of their 
pu pose, and wlich now seemed hkely 
to be pwept away hecause of the lack of 
foresight of a parienu, who had taken 
into bis hands the 1ems of goveinment 
of a gieat nation without undeistanding 
how dangerous it was suddenly to change 
that nation’s policy 

No just-minded man, and certainly no 
American. would for an instant dream 
of blaming the northern pohticians fo. 
then scheme of unification, o1 of too 
closely criticising then endeavors to 
lessen and weaken the opposition of 
Fiance to that unification But, from 
the French point of view, the Emperor, 
because of Inp blindness and of hw gieed, 
e1red unpaidonably, and brought about 
the mash which tezried, when it came, 
even such a stout heut ab that of M 
Thietp 

The sto1y goes. that when the King of 
Prussia made his first vit to Compiegne, 
where li» 1enown as a ** military prince” 
—as he was laughinely called by the 
courtieis and fine ladies. who professed to 
connide1 his soldierly frostiness as eccen- 
tic and amusing — had pieceded hin, 
the Emperor oidered out for his guest’s 
delec tation the superb 1eament of the 
‘6 Guides ,” and the noted band of that 


tegument. a band which was celelnated 
thioughout Emope, played the ‘: Coro- 
nation Mah” The old King of Pius- 
sia inust have thought of thr inadent 
when he put on Ins Impenal crown in 
the chapel of the Palace of Vc1pailles 
No man but himself Knows whether in 
those day~, nine ve ub before the Fianco- 
German wu, he did not dieam of the 
invasion of France . but it 1s ceitain that 
lus inst act on returning to Ins home was 
the nominition of Count von Bismarck 
as the duector of political atfaus and it 
was not long before thy great man, 
whose reputation was already Emopean, 
went to Pais to finish at the Tuileries 
the wok so skilfully begun at Com- 
prigne by his hing 

In thope day+ Bismnick was the fnend., 
and almost the counsellor, of Napoleon 
YII He was very often at his side, and 
never failed to talk of hi plan of the 
leorganization of Euope Thir 1e01- 
ganization. it 15 scarcely necessary to 
gay, was based upon unity of action of 
France and Gumany = In compensaton 
for the accomphshment of Ge man uty 
Fiance should have Luxembourg, later 
on, and should annex Belgni, o1 should 
have her eastern frontiers rectified, tak- 
ing m the great uon disticts of the 
Saal. 2nd even ectting back Mavyence 
Piupsit. incuitime, would annex LHano- 
ver, and would absorb all the Geman 
States, up to the lne of the inven 
Mem 

There by no denying the fact that the 
Emperor was completely won by this 
policy of mtngue,—a policy which m 
reality contained no jnomise of fulfil- 
ment which could be exacted, but con- 
tented itself with ° ehltternmg generali- 
ties ° The Emperor stiuch the clowning 
hlow to his own safety and popul uity m 
Fi unce without knowmg it. when he an- 
nounced, 1n one of his annual speeches, 
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that Prussia had declared wai against 
Austiia , but that, even 1f Prussia should 
make conquests of te11tory, Fiance was 
ceitain to have compensating concessions 
made to het 

The fist downwaid step in his exte- 
1101 policy had been made by the Em- 
pero. when he permitted the thotthng 
of Denmak , the second was taken when 
he did not interfere in the Iniet stiuggle 
which ended at Sadowa = Thee wap but 
one step lett for him to take, and that 
he took at Sedan 

Afte: the victory of Prussia over the 
Austians at Sadowa, neithe: the Empero1 
noi the Empress of the Fiench had any 
fuithe: illusions It 1» said that the Em- 
picss, speaking one day of he: son, 1¢- 
maiked ** that he would neve: i1eign in 
France if Sadowa weie not avenged ” 
The passionate declarations ot M Thiers, 
although the Impe1ial paaty professed to 
disiegaid them, were wainings winch 
made them tremble M Rouhe, ww 
Minister of State, undertaking to place 
in a favorable hght the statements of 
the Empeior in his speech about Sadowa, 
employed many specious plnases, but 
could not conceal the tiuth ‘* In ques- 
tions,” he said, ** winch neithe: affect 
the hono1, the dignity. o1 the practical 
mnteiests of our country, Wa& it not the 
duty of the Enoperor’s government, atter 
having loudly jnoclaimed its pacific 
policy, to 1espect aud to practise the 
inles of a loval and sincere neutrality ?” 
To this M) Tineis made answer ** Ail 
that Germany demands of us 1s the 1n- 
difference of Fiance She could ask 
nothing more to he: advantage Now 
it is this very indifference of wiuch I 
have a mortal fea ” 

Republicans and Monaichists appear 
agieed, in summing up the causes of the 
country’s disasteis, that im 1866 a 
simple manifestation of Fiench sym- 
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pathy for Austiin would have hindered 
the progiess of Count von Bismarck, and 
would have enabled Austiia to inflict 
upon Piussia a se1ious humihation 

It does not detract fiom the 1enown 
of Bismarck to show that he was aided in 
gicat degree in the develop- 
ment of his colossal policy by 
the weakness of the dynasty 
in Fiance The fate that had 
given the French nation into 
Napoleon’s hands prevented 
that nation from interfelmg 
in the beginnings of German 
unity n 1866 A year later 
1t was too late for Fiance to 
interfere, or to msist upon 
compensation This was an- 
ply shown at the time in 1867 
when the Fiench government 
had decided to biing ofhicially 
to the notice of the Beilin 
Cabinet the convention con- 
cluded with Holland with 1re- 
gard to the cession of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemhouig 
In Fiance a paity, stung by 
the knowledge of the fact that 
it» country had 1n some meas- 
ure been forced mto second 
rank by the events at Sadowa, 
had manifested a gieat desie 
fo. awar The Empeio: him- 
self saw that the time had come 
when he must satiefy popular 
opinion at home by making an 
aggiessive movement towaids 
Beilin He yielded to the 
representations of the Marquis de 
Moustieis, who was at that tame Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and consented 
that his iepiecsentative im Gelmany 
should present 8 memorandum If this 
were done successfully, and Piussia 
yielded, Napoleon thought that the 
success thus won by Fiance would 
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be considered as a compensation for 
Sadowa 

So, on the afternoon of the 1st of 
April, 1867, Count von Bismarck, who 
had been ieceiving the compliments of 
numerous visitors on the occasion of his 
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birthday, was just about to set out for 
his place m Pailiament, when the \isit of 
Count Benedetti, the French ambassa- 
doi. was announced Afte: the usual 
salutations the ambassador declued 
that he had a despatch to communicate 
from the French Ministe: of Foreign 
a\ffans 


lot 


Count von Bismarck was somewhat 
startled Ife at once divined the tenor 
of the despatch, as the Luxembomg 
aftan was then m full progress, and 
for a moment he probably feaed that 
Napoleon had ccased to be a dupe of 
the polwy of prommes In shoit, he 
felt that peace o1 wat hung upon a 
single thread 

Hw plan of action was instantly 1e- 
solved upon Ile knew that Bene- 
detti himself was anxious to avoid an 
outhrexk of hostilities between France 
and Geimany, and he still had a hope 
that Napoleon III was not personally 
anxious for war, but, as was leally the 
case, had yielded to the 1epiesentations 
of the angty national party So when 
Benedetti t11ed to take from his pocket 
the despatch, Count von Bismaick ai1ose 
and said that he could not at that 
moment receive the ambassador: politi- 
cally, as he was obliged to go at once 
to Pathament Tie invited the ambas- 
sador to accompany him, and continue 
the conveisation as they went along 
As they weie going through the garden in 
front of the Minist:y of Foreign Affaus 
Benedetti again tried to communicate 
his despatch Count von Bismarck did 
not reply duectly, but as they wended 
then way thiough the alleys of the 
gardens, he piesently said — 

‘Tam gomg into Parhament, and I 
expect I shall there encounter: an ‘in- 
terpellation’ on the question winch 1s 
just now »o much agitated mm the news- 
papeis, —the sale of the G1and Duchy 
of Luxembouig ” 

*¢ Yes, I know,” said Benedetti, ** and 
it 1s just for that 1ea»on that the im- 
mediate communication of my despatch 
seems to me urgent ” 

‘©Very well,” said Bismarck, ‘ but 
I must first communicate to you the 
nature of the answer that Jam going 
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to make to the interpellation” As 
he sail this he pushed away for the 
second time the despatch which the 
Fiench Envoy tendeied him = ‘*T shall 
say that the government ignores the 
state of the question, and that for that 
reason I cannot pronounce publicly 
upon its intentions I shall add that 
I hase tle assurance that no power 
will imte:feie with the incontestable 
1ights of the Geiman counties, and 
that the government hopes to muahe ite 
lights respected m a peaceful manner 
That 1s what I shall say, because it 13 
the truth, and because that declaration 
will enable me to unde:taki negotia- 
tions amicably, and pe:haps to aiive at 
an undeistandng But I could not 
give such a 1esponse if I hnew that 
the convention for the sale of the 
Grand Duchy had heen concluded = If 
I leained of this sale ofhcially I should 
have to pay to the Reichstag ‘Yes, 
such a sale has taken place, but neve, 
ell Prussia nor her German allies pei- 
mit the accompleshment of this convention 
and the cession of this German territory * 
You can see,” added Count von Bis- 
maick, very mnocently, and quickening 
his pace, ‘that afte: such a declara- 
tion a giave conflict would be sure to 
aise between Fiance and ourselves 
This conflict, taking into account the 
impiessionable nature of you: people, 
would finish im a l1uptme, which I 
should 1egret as much as you would ” 

‘In fact,” said Benedetti, pausing 
aud looking troubled, *‘a wa: would be 
inevitable afte: such a declaration ” 

At this point in the conversation the 
two diplomats left the gaiden and 
entered thestiect ‘* Well, ” said Count 
von Bismarck to Benedetti, ‘‘ we must 
sepaiate here, and I must now ask you, 
‘Have you or have you not a despatch 
to hand me?’” 
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Benedetti bit his lips and reflected a 
few seconds ‘* No,” he said He put 
the despatch back into his pocket, and 
took leave of Bismaick, who went on to 
Parliament, and responded to the inter- 
pellation exactly as he told the French 
ambassador he should do 

The result was that the Imperial Party 
in Fiance presently found that it had 
been severely snubbed The question of 
the Duchy of Luxembourg was submitted 
to the Conference of London, which de- 
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clared the neutrality of the Grand Duchy, 
and decreed the demolition of 1ts fortress 
The policy of compensation, on which 
Napoleon had hased so many hopen, had 
ended in a check to the power of France 
The enemies of the countiy which Na- 
poleon had undertaken to govern alone 
had discovered the joints in his armor. 
the weak spot in his system of govern- 
ment, and no longer tieated him as 
ser10us 
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se HOM the gods would destioy,” 
saj}s8 an ancient proverb, * they 
first make mad” After the fatal step 
which awakened the French Emperor 
to the folly of his attempted policy of 
‘territorial compensation’ and greed, 
he entered upon a course of reckless 
adventure, now making promises of 
1eform with such earnestness as to 
create new dupes, who in a few shoit 
months weie bitterly to regret then 
mistake , now contradicting all that he 
had promised by violent measures of 
repression, worthy of the first days of 
lis Impenial caieei 
The mention of his dupes calls to 
mind the pathetic close of the Itfe 
of M Prévost-Paradol, who accepted 
ofhce at the hands of Napoleon III, 
and who had scaicely installed him- 
self in bw position as Fiench muinustei 
at Washington hefore his eyes wele 
opened to the tetuble nature of his 
e1101, and. his gencious spit ton 
with anguish at the thought that he 
had unwittingly associated himself with 
those who were the betrayers of his 
counti}’s hono: and the destioyers of 
he: peace, he ended hs life with his 
own hands. Napoleon III’s motives 
fo. sending M_ Piévost-Paradol to the 
United States were hy no means un- 
selfish They formed a phase of the 
apologetic side of the Empctot’s course 
during the Inst year of his reign =I was 
told, in 1870, that M Prévost-Paradol, 


who had heard that his distinguished 
talents were to be rewarded by some 
gift hy the Imperial hand at the Tuile- 
nes, was advised by an old American 
1esident in Pars to ask for the post at 
Washington, and to accept nothing else 

Whether or not this were the o1gin 
of the appointment, the Empetoi was 
enchanted in winning over to his side, 
even in outward seeming, one of the 
jouinalists who had been so stein and 
powerful an opponent of the Second 
Empue M_ Prévost-Paradol had a 
fine recond, to which a diplomatic ap- 
pointment unde: the Second Empne 
was rather a halting conclusion He 
was one of those builliant puis of 
that famous Normal School fiom which 
came also Taine, About, and other 
Fienchmen of this generation, who have 
won and who woithily wea: laurels 
Academician at thuty-five, duector 
of one of the most powerful and in- 
fluential of French Liberal jounals, 
he was a notable foice fo. good dur- 
ing all the azid period afte: the coup 
@ Etat He wrote constantly and ably 
in behalf of, hbeity of the press, of 
universal suffrage, and of social 1efor1m 
He was, like so many Fiench scholais, 
a httle afiaid of immediatc contact 
with piofessional politicians and stziv- 
ing radical» m the aiena of universal 
suffiage, and the adherents of the 
Empne were fond of saying that he was 
devoted to the cause of the Orleans 
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princes. That he had much sympathy 
for these gentlemen there 15 little doubt, 
but, had he lived, 1t 15 probable that he 
would have rallicd, like M = Thias, to 
the Repubhe, and would have been a 
noble worker in the cause of liberty 

After he had accepted office it the 
hands of Napoleon III he wiote 1 note 
to the Orleans princes, which wis in 
some sense an excuse for associ iting 
himself with the reigmmg powers I 
am tred.” he sud, ** even disgustcd with 
the press and its litter polemus, vet I 
feel thit I cannot leave the political 
arena. though 1 am anxious te ect 1d 
of 1f5 battles His final conclusion wis 
that he could find comtoit and strength 
for future work 1n the tempoiary accept- 
ance of a diplomatic position 

Linet M Piévost-Par idol for the first 
tine shortly before hin departure for the 
United States Tle was the only Fiench- 
Iman at a large party in which there were 
a dozen Ametican politicians, all of 
whom went away with the 1dca that the 
new Fiench minister was a remaikahle 
min Sinall im ptatme, with 2 face 
somewhat Jewish m type, he was not 
Impressive when silent, but he was mag- 
netic and mspuing m convelbation, and 
became at once the cential figure of the 
salon He had the fascmating quality 
of making the pe1son to whom he was 
speaking believe that he wa» especially 
charmed by bim or her, and he was an 
excellent listener Hr English wap al- 
most faultless, although he spoke rapidly 
and nervously Afte: he lectmed in 
Edinbuigh the English papeis were 
enthusiastic in their praise of his lin- 
guistic accomplishments He had al- 
ways been a close student of English 
literature, had written essays on the 
Elizabethan pe1iod, and im his ‘** Pages 
of Contemporary History” he has left 
many wise and just observations upon 
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the gieat events and lessons of the 
Amenean cavil war These ** Pages” 
aie sprightly volumes. made up of letters 
contirbuted to the old Sanday Courts ot 
Pans, —a lvely jouumu, suppressed, m 
1865, on the ground that it had insulted 
the Empero., but m reality because its 
politics were in all respects too liberal 

What M Pidyost-Paradol had done 
when he ww dnector of the old and 
funous Jom nal des Dehats he did again, 
With all the stiangth of lis matured in- 
tellect, m the Swaday Cowie: He wrote 
In a plain matter-of-fact style, in which 
there ww yet a curious favor of Mon- 
taigne, and wich was saturated with 
wit Now and then 2 doctiine o: an 
individual was quickly stabbed and bra- 
tally flung aside, but the usual method of 
M Paradol seemed to he woirying the 
hfe out of his enemies by the pricking 
of amuhon tiny blades In the article 
whith caused the suppression of the 
Sunday Cowes he compared Fiance 
to a fine lidy of the Court, who might 
choose het lover among the noblest and 
richest in the land, but who chove ignobly 
to fly with the stable-man 

The contemptuoup nature of this com- 
palbon was quickly teported at the 
Twlees, and M Paradol went into re- 
tuement until his work, called ‘* New 
Fiance,” was published, m 1868 In 
that book he urged upon the country 
the necessity of parliamentary govern- 
ment, with the greatest possible hbeity. 
and made an earnest appeal for the 1e- 
establishment of justice in the courts of 
the land. Then the wave of circumstance 
caitied him into the Cops Législatf, 
and then came the disastrous mistake 
which cost him Ins life 

He had been one of the fist to pomt 
out the fallacy of the Mexican expedition 
and to prophesy its failure He was de- 
hghted with the opportunity of visiting 
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America, and told me that he intended 
to visit all the mmportant centres, and to 
study Republicanism where it wae prac- 
tised without hindi nce = But the ciash 
came and cued down the mnocent 
With the guilty and France lost a thinke1 
and a wiiter whom she could il spare 
AS he left the shores of his native land 
the echoes of the repr oaches of his former 
comiades rang mw lns ears, and when he 
reached Washington. and found that 
society welcomed him but coldly, think- 
ing him 2 renegade, he wa» struck to the 
heart The declaration of wai against 
Geimany completed lis humiliation, and 
60 maddened lum that he phot hunself in 
the breast, in his own apartment, shortly 
after returning fiom a public reception 
He was sincerely mourned by the Lib- 
elalb in Puls and by those who had 
been most bitter in then attacks upon 
him for yielding even in appearance to 
the seduction» of the Empue 

Ardent and enthusiastic scholars and 
men of letters, hhe M Prévost-Paradol 
and hke M_ Flonens,—an epwode m 
whose tragic lustory may be elated 
here, — made the Impenal paity so un- 
comfortable that it fell into a subtle 
distrust, and fiom the time of Victo1 
Noirs funeral down to the declaration 
of war thee was scarcely a day when 
troops weie not tu be seen in some quai- 
ter of the capital, giimly awaiting the 
outbreak of arcvolt In January. Feb- 
quary, and March, of 1870, afte: the 
pulse of the meat city was still, late at 
night, long lines of tloops moved quietly 
through the main avenues, and took up 
then pstation in the popula quarters, 
where the worhing-men were becoming 
more and more ripe for insurrection 
When daylight came these long line» of 
men had disappeared They came and 
went almost as pilently as phantoms, 
aud the mass of the population knew 
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nothing about ther promenades in the 
dak On the great squaie of the Chi: 
teau d’Eau, which to-day is known as 
the Place de la Républigue, a troop of 
cavalry made its appearance at sunset, 
and paraded hithe: and yon, breaking 
up any ciowds which gathered at the 
entiance of the squate, or which seemed 
disposed to move towaids the sections 
ot Belleville and La Villette, where the 
plebs was beginning to 10a: The cav- 
ah y frequently made a sudden raid upon 
the spectators, and those who were 
caught within the cucle of horsemen 
were marched off to pion without any 
opportunity to explam themselves until 
the next day Amusing adventuies of 
this kind, tempered by no little discom- 
fort, occured now and then to both 
ladies and gentlemen fiom beyond the 
seas, Who were anxious to leain how 
Napoleon kept the wicked Palisian» in 
oider Once, m Febuary of 1870. I 
saw a velltable stampede, hundieds ot 
men, women, and cluldien 1ushing fian- 
tically unde: the awnirg of a café, and 
crashing into the great plate-glass win- 
dows, cutting and biuwing themselves, 
mn then wild fear of a cavalry charge, 
which was conducted with more than 
usual vigor People tolerated these 
things because the press could not 1eport 
them, o1, 1f by chance it dared to print 
accounts of them, 1t could not comment 
upon them so as to awaken public opin- 
10n, and to arouse the masses to a full 
undeistanding of then degiading posi- 
fion 

In those days, too, 1t was interesting 
to journey into Belleville and La Villette, 
taking good cate to be fuirmshed with 
papers of identification, and to attend 
the meetings held in garrets, 1n the lofts 
of manufactories, o: sometimes in the 
cellars of cheap restaurants The Em- 
pure objected an toto to the public meet- 
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ing. It recognized im it the force which 
eould overthrow the whole Impezial 
gténctare. So when the people began to 
clamor menacingly for the night to as- 
semble they were told that they could 
come together only in the most mcon- 
venient and out-of-the-way place On 
one occasion I attended a 2éunion, as it 
was Called, in the garnet of a huve ware- 
house at La Villette At the dvor of 
the building about fifty sergents de rille, 
accompanied by then usual complement 
of mouwhads, or private detectives, 
wele compactly massed together, and 
no person enteted without bene very 
caiefully imspected Climbing some 
duty and iichety stans I came at last 
to the place of meeting which was duoly 
hghted by wax candles, in lanterns 
hung fiom great beams, o: placed on 
rude wooden boxes Hee, seated on 
benches o2 squatted on the floor, or 
hanging like monkeys fiom the beams, 
were some two thousand workmen and 
street Arabs In what might have been 
called the oichestia Sstallr, o1 the seats 
nearest the platform, theie wete a 
few intelligent, middle-aged artans, 
accompanied by then wives and daugh- 
ters On the platform sat Rochefort, 
with several resolute workmen, and one 
o1 two of his fellow-deputies grouped 
about him At a little distance was 
seated the police commusione:, the 
representative of the central authouity, 
and hete and there, at the platform's 
side, appealed the thiee-coineied hats 
of the police Outside could he nead 
the muirmu of angry voices and the fa- 
muliar admonit‘on of the Impe1ial police 

66 Cuiculez, Messieurs, cuculez, s'il vous 
plat!” 

The speeches were bold enough, and 
speakers like Rochefoit and the other 
deputies were direct and telling 1m their 
attacks upon the government But the 
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wo1lkmen weie usually very illogical and 
11diculous in then yaporings When the 
leading speakeis of the evening became 
too violent, in the estimation of the 
worthy commissioner of police, that 
functionaly pounded on the table, and 
invited the orator to be more caieful 
At such meetings, when the orate: did 
not profit by this invitation, and the 
functionary was compelled to repeat it, 
the proceedings could be summarily tei- 
minated, and the police could expel the 
audience fiom the building. Once, at a 
meeting in Belleville, Rochefoit began a 
brief. but very carefully prepared, speech, 
ending his fist sentence with the wad 
‘Republican ” The commissioner of 
police immediately admonished him, but 
it happened that Rochefort had w1itten 
out his speech, and being in those days 
unused to extempoire speaking. he was 
compelled to 1ead on. and soon came to 
the word ** Republican” agam Where- 
upon the admonition was repeated, and 
the commuissione: said, ‘*‘ Why should 
you compel me to break up your meet- 
ing?” This made Rochefort angry, and 
also made lim eloquent He turned 
upon the official and indulged wm a 
brief pluhppic upon the tyranny of the 
Empue, Ininging mm with much gkill 
the forbidden woid in such a variety of 
forms and fashions that the policc-officer 
at once declaied the meeting adjouned 
sme de and left the hall 

If undei these cncumstances speakeis 
o1 audience had ventured to remain, thus 
defs ing the cential authonity, they would 
all have been subjected to c1:minal piose 
cution, and a goodly numbe: of them 
woul@ have been 1mpiisoned 

The Empte feared foi ity safety even 
when crowds were brought togethe: on 
such occasions as the execution of 
Tioppmann Those who went up to 
the gloomy square 1n fiont of the p11son 


1HO FUROPE 
of La Roquctte, on thit damp winter 
meht i 1870 when the = celebrated 
cuiniunal lost his heid, will neve forget 
the elaborite precautions which = the 
authoties hid taken for the suppres- 
sion of any net that might occur The 
sinister Tioppmann will be remembered 
as the man who slew a woman and her 
five children m a field m the neighboi- 
hood of Pans, and who had the pro- 
digious comage to bury them carefully 
in that field, and then to plan and 
caniy vel) far towaids complete »uc- 
eess a scheme for escaping from the 
countiy to the United States This 
five-told assassimation had so ho1ufied 
the people of Pars that they c1ied out 
univeisally for the public execution of 
thi maletactor, and 1t would have been 
more dangeious to have refused them 
the satistaction of waiting in tows, from 
midnight till dawn, around the scaffold 
of expiation, than to 1un the 11sk of dis- 
peising them in case they started in 
procession fo: the Tuileries afte: the 
execution 

So persistent were the rumors that the 
insurrection would bieak out that night 
that, in company with four o: five other 
Americans, I went up to the piison of 
La Roquette, aiiving there just as the 
clocks weie stiiking midnight One of 
the gentlemen in the party had procured 
from a functionary, with whom he was 
acquainted, a caid, which would, he was 
assured, admit himself and friends inside 
the hollow square formed by the cavahy 
and the infantiy, which kept the howling 
and surging mob, constantly incicasing 
in numbeis, at a ieasonable distance 
fiom the scaffold s 

We had no sooner reached the outer 
line of this strange collection of hu- 
manity than we had a singula: and 
stiuking ilustiation of the wonderful 
organization of the Fiench secret police 
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My companion had been better served 
than he supposed He had, as we after- 
wards learned. been given a document 
which entitled hun to special favor from 
the inysterious and disguised agents of 
the Empne, who were always moving to 
and fro in crowds He handed the little 
paper to the first un1rlonmed pohceman 
whom we encountered. This personage 
looked at 1t and was puzzled , but 1¢ was 
instuntly taken out of Ins hand in 
peremptory fashion by a 1ed-nosed party, 
in a faded blue blouse and a dilapidated 
suk hat |§ Much to ou astonishment 
this man, whom we expected to see 
taken into custody by the policeman, 
1ead the caid, said, in a low voice, 
6s Mouton,” ir1etarned us the °safe- 
conduct,” and, with a little friendly ad- 
vice as to watching ou pockets, pushed 
us on towaids the inne cucle We had 
not gone twenty steps further before 
another seedy-looking man _ jostled 
against us, 1epeated the word ** Wouton,” 
and also the wholesome advice as to 
pockets He went with us a few steps, 
when 2 consumptive individual, in white 
cotton blouse and tiouseis, took up the 
magic word, which he seemed bound to 
repeat when he saw the card, still held by 
my friend where 1t could be seen , and we 
began to undeistand that we were being 
passed from agent to agent, each new 
helpe: being the obedient slave of om 
talsman. But candor: compels me to 
state, that just as we were about to get 
into the square theie was a gieat tumult 
in the outer lines of the mob, the cavalry 
turned about and prepared for a chaige, 
and our consumptive friend m white 
advised us to beat a 1eticat, and to take 
1efuge in the upper story of some wine- 
shop 

We took his advice, and soon found 
ourselves the occupants of a httle room, 
fiom which, two or three hours as 
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the dull gray of morning slowly came, 
we could discein the sinister form of the 
guillotine and the uptuined, livid, dis- 
torted, ugly faces of the thousands of 
men and women who longed to »see 
Troppmann die. In truth it was a 
dreadful and repulsive spectacle Hun- 


dieds of the waiting men looked like 
ciuuminals of the woist sort The women 
weie loud-mouthed, and many of them 
indecent in then language, and when a 
new detachment of truops a1iived 16 was 
hailed with thieats and shouts of deri- 
6100. 
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Té was then the tradition that execu- 
tions should take plice im France just at 
the dawn, as if socicty were abhamed of 
the vyenge ince which 1¢ took, and pre- 
ferzed to hive 31t before the respectable 
world were fanly awthe and «it 1ts datly 
tasks and dutus The dawn was famt, 
and from om point of vintage we could 
but dumly discern the wretched mardete1 
as he was Inought out from the great 
central door of the prison, with the priest 
holding the c.ucifix at Ins pide, and with 
an attendant tiaim of physicians, diama- 
fistr, and journalists, who wished to 
make a “study fiom nitme.” in the 
1ear «= The: s wsissin, as he set lus foot 
on the last step of the sciffold, was met 
and taken possession of by the execu- 
tioner and his aids, and of the rest we 
could see nothing save a shadows 
struggle, which seemed to last tor a 
horrible timc, but which really was over 
in half 2 minute We heard the dull 
thud of the kinfe Ap it descended a 
yell of mingled tiiamph and execration 
went up fiom the dowd = The little 
troops of cavalry began to disperse the 
mabpes Of pale and hilf-famished spec- 
tats A black wagon, escorted hy 
gendarmes, Was diiven rapidly up to the 
rear of the s¢ utold = A 10ough wooden 
box wan placed im if, and then the 
Wagon and its escort set out it full trot 
tox the ‘* cemetery ot the condemned ” 

We 1cmruned im our perch in the wine- 
shop until most of the people had left 
the pquue, and then we went down to 
view the scaffold, 1m tront of which we 
found oui consumptive friend, in the 
white garments, eng wed in converpation 
with an odd-looking Herculean man, 
diessed in blach clothes, with a shiny 
black hat surmounting hi rugged head 

‘¢ Did he carry hunself well?” said the 
police-oflicer to this gigantic personage 

“At fist,” was the answer, ‘ but 
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when he was placed on the plank he 
tiied to bite Then 16 was soon over,” 
and the 1obust man diew a cigarette 
from his pocket, lighted 1t damtily with 
& Wax match, and turned his back upon us 

‘¢ You have been,” said om late ac- 
quaintance, turning upon us with 4 sin- 
ister smile, ** lucky o: unlucky, as you 
choose to conside1 1t,’’ and, pomting to 
the large man, added, ‘‘ you have just 
been face to face with the executione: ” 

No not came that night , the stones of 
La Roquette were stained with none but 
c1imin u’s blood, and forsome time after- 
waidsthe atmosphere of Pari» wa» peace- 
ful, but when the obedient Corps Léyis- 
latif had sanctioned the prosecution of 
Rochefort, because of his revolutionary 
linguage, the agitation was extreme, 
and Flourens, whom I have mentioned, 
was the leade: in a riot of very 1especta- 
hle proportions Rochefort was airested 
one February evening, just as he was 
enteiing a hall where seveial thousands 
of people were waiting to hear lum 
ppeak, and he was cairied oft to St 
Pelagie, the pron in which political of- 
fenders were locked up, 50 quietly that 
there was no attempt at 1escue made 
But when the audience leaned that he 
had been taken prisoner the excitement 
knew no bounds 

Gustave Flomens, who hid been one 
of the most dating leadeis in the mani- 
festation on the day of Victor Nou’s 
funeral, may fanly be said to have in- 
auguiated the attack on the Empne , for, 
no sooner had a workman ctied out, 
*¢ Rochefort 1» airested , they are going 
to assassinate him!” than he leaped up 
from his cha on to the platform, and 
diew a revolver, pointed 11 at the police 
commuissionel’s head, and paid, ** You 
are my prisoner Come with me, we will 
do you no harm_ =I proclaim the insur- 
1ection ” ‘Two o1 three shots were fired 
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in the air, and Flourens, followed by 
three or fom hundred shouting and 
frenzied workmen, went down into the 
street, forcing the unlucky police commis- 
nione1 aherni of hin hy occasional sugges- 
tive hints with the baiel of bis revolyen 

The people at once began to buld 
bairicades, and to prepare for a gen- 
eral resistance on the great bonlemnds 
which radiate fiom the Belleville quar- 
ter Flowmens gave hi prisoner the 
‘¢ key of the fields,” a» the Fiench say, 
and told him to go and sm no more 
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Flourens was ove of those Mave and! 
hady spnits. who, hke P1réyost-Para- 
dol, sait the action to the word He was 
the son of the distinguished professor of 
natural history at the Collége de Fiance, 
and until he was thnty devoted himself 
with the gieatest enthusiasm to the 
studies in winch Ins father: had won an 
Euopean reputation When the father 
died he designated the son as his suc- 
cesso1, apd appealed to the Impeual 
minister to confiim his choice, but the 
younge: Flourens had, hike othe: young 
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Then he began to search the quarte: for 
arms , but before he succeeded in o1g.4n- 
wing a well-equipped fuice the police 
came in crowds, followed by a few de- 
tachments of infantiy The overturned 
omnibusep, half-smashed cabs, and piles 
of paving-stones, were of hittle avail, 
and the effort of Flouens turned out 
an inglouous failure Flomens linvelf 
took refuge in the house of a frend, 
where he was concealed foity dayb, alter 
which he escaped to England, which 
country refused to give him up when he 
was asked foi as culpable of paiticipa- 
fion in the conspiracy for assassinatmg 
the Emperon 


men of Liberal and Republican s\mpa- 


thies, been placed on the black-list of 
the Empne, and he waited im vain for 
the succession to his fathe1’s post He 
even wiote duectly to the Emperor, say- 
ing that he felt 1t a sacred duty to cary 
out the work which had fallen fiom his 
father’s hands, but Napoleon said he 
could not interfere in the appointments 
of hw ministeis Young Flouiens thew 
deliberately gave up his scientific careei, 
and went heart and soul into the Libezal 
cause Te had to go to Belgium even 
to publish his scientific works, a» they 
were too deeply tinged with Liberalism to 
be acceptable to the Empire Then he 
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made a long tour in the Orient, took part 
an the Cretan msunection in 1866, had 
many 2 wild adventure m Greece and 
‘Crete, got into a prison in Italy for a 
political escapade, and finally came back 
to Pazis, to plunge into tadical Journal- 
ism, and at last to lead the msutection 
which was s0 quichly suppiessed. 

After Flourens had Icft his English 
refuge he was once more in danger In 
Athens he was tracked by the Impezial 
police, and the Fiench Embassy de- 
manded his extiadition The govern- 
ment was about to accoid 1t when the 
people of Athen» rove and insirted that 
he should not be given up Le cume 
back to Paris duung the Septembe1 revo- 
lution, at a time when hiv countrymen 
were unduly sensitive on the subject of 
foreign spies, and suddenly found him- 
self the inmate of a Republican prison, — 
he who had done so much to1 Republicans 
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and the Republic He was not lberated 
o1 freed from the accusation of being a 
Prussian spy until afte: the Empue had 
been destroyed and the government of 
National Defence established 

Flouiens died, a» he had lived, a pas- 
blonate, but ill-advised and reckless, 
apostle of hbeity Ile was one of the 
ealliest promoters of the Commune, and 
Was mm the 1106 when Pai nauowly 
escaped the declaration of the Com- 
munist msu2iection, on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, 1870 He petwhed, as will be 
been farther on, in one of the wild »ku- 
mishes alound Pa1is, in the first day» of 
the gieat struggle between Pai and 
Versailles, in 1871 

His end wab a» taagic, but not as 
pitiful, as that of Piévost-Paiaduol He 
died jur hir opmions, not because 
he had momentauly wavered in his 
opml0nb 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 


The Intniguc of Maishal Pnm and Bumarck — The Cvents which Led to the Declaiaton of War — The 
Protest of M Thiers — Person Reminiscences of the Excitement un Pais — Anecdotes of the Un- 
readiness of the Second Empne — Genel Ducrot and His Troubles in Siasbomg — The Corruption 
and Incapacity of the Fiench Quartc: maste1’s Department —No Rations — No Ammunition 


T wa» the cold wind blowmg fom 
the Pynenees which finally upset the 
cauid-house of the Empue 

The Fiench say that the candidateship 
of the Piince Leopold von Hohenzollein, 
a i1elative of the King of Piussia, and 
nothing moie than a major in the first 
1egunent of King Wilhan’s Foot-Gu.ids, 
fo. the unoccupied thione of Spam, was 
the 1esult of an intiigue ananged by 
Matphal Piim, who had heen despe ately 
angered against Napoleon IIT , because 
that sovereign bad upset his ambitious 
plojects about Mexico, and bv Bis- 
inaick, ‘* who thus found the means of 
wolating Fiance and suiounding het 
with enemies, o1 at least discovered the 
pretext for a wai the almost ceitun 
result of which lus genus enabled hun to 
foresee ” 

Thi » not a history, and I do not 
propose to dwell upon the 1¢ec ital, alacady 
published hundreds of times, of the long 
series of negotiation» which led the 
Fiench up to the fatal declaration of 
war The mihtary paity m Fiance 
came to the fiont at once, and mw thun- 
deious tones demanded that the Empne 
should assert it dignity, and should put 
aside the political scheme which had 
been undertaken without the advice and 
consent of Fiance It 1s possible that 
Napoleon III. would have been glad to 
hold in check the passions which his 
previous vacillating policy had done so 
much to uncham, for 1t would appear 


that he had resumed his negotiations 
with Prussia in pursuit of his policy of 
compensation and greed , and at the very 
moment when both countnes were trem- 
bling on the verge of hostilhties the 
dirait of a seciet treaty between Fiance 
and Piussia was undergomg levision. 
By this tieaty 1t seems to have been 
stipulated that Napoleon III should 
1ecognize and allow all the Prussian 
acquisitions which weie the outcome of 
the wat with Austiia, that the King of 
Prussia, on his part, should assist France 
to acgune Luxembouig, —the Luxem- 
houlg which Bismaick had so cleverly 
paved from the hands of the French only 
two o1 thice years before, that, in case 
Napoleon III should get o1 conquer 
Belgium, the King of Prussia should 
give aimed assistance to France against 
any othe: power that unght declare war 
against hei 1n such a case, and, finally, 
that the two power» should conclude an 
offensive and defensive alhance 

The effect of the publication of this 
document by M Benedett, the unlucky 
ainbassador who was the 1epresentative 
of Fiance in Pruspia in July, 1870, was 
rather amusing Although jour Euro- 
pean diplomat neither disdams nor dieads 
a white he, there was no one bold enough 
to deny outright the authenticity of the 
project of tieaty, and the partisans of 
the Empne, when called upon to explain, 
said that M. Benedetti had drawn up 
the papei, but had done so at the dic- 
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tation of Count von Bemack = That 
personage contented hunselt with 1e- 
muking that some sort of an agreement 
had to be mide with Fiance. as she 
mcessanly asked for compens ition for 
not mt ifuing to mevent the plane of 
Prussia trom bemge icalized 

Here we have as good proof as we 
need that we we not filsely accusing 
the Empeion of the Ficnch of following 
the policy of compensation, and of hay- 
ing been cleveily duped by the people 
with whom he wished to make a profit- 
able compomse Both Bismack and 
Benedetti pad, and have always maun- 
tamed, that neither Napoleon nor King 
Wilham were willing te sanction the 
treaty which then subordinates had 
diatted, but the fact that the draft 
was made by two such responsible 
patties a» the Germim Chancellor and 
the Fiench Envoy i enough to show 
that there was Royal and = Impental in- 
tention it some tune or otha, to put it 
unto foice 

It was not until the cud of the month 
of June, 1870, thit the negotitions 
relative to the candidateship of Prince 
Leopold to the Spamsh throne were 
eoncdluded by the Spanish government, 
Count von Bismuch, the King of 
Prussiw and Pimeo Leopold himself 
Marshu Pim, om conversttion with 
the Fiench ambiussidor ut Madiid, 
took cue to pli the affur m= the 
most disodyantigeous heht for France, 
and indiceusly added thit the scheme 
must be canned through, bec wse Spun 
eould nowhere clse find such in accept- 
able candidate A) German on the 
throne of Spun't The vary idew was 
distasteful to all parties m France, but 
its effect upon the lmpeiists was 
hke that of azed cloak befure the eyes 
of a bull Cautious and eaperenced 
diplom its, hke M Thiers, would hive 
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succeeded in putting Marshal Kim, 
Who war not a man of myhty mould, 
back 1n his place, and in sccuung from 
the Spanish and Geinman goveinments 
the withdiawal of a project to which 
Fiance, a5 a gieat power. did not feel 
like giving he: consent But fiom the 
moment of the pirupesition of the can- 
didateship the Impeml puty seemp 
to have thown all piudence to the 
winds, and to have acted im the most 
reckless fisluon = The pimile of the 1ed 
Cloak and the bullis emmently proper 
here 

All the suppoiters of thc Empne 
eeemed om the eyes of calm and 
mnputiil observers, to be given over 
to madness = For those who huew the 
giganti mmlituy preparations m wliach 
Piupsia had been eng iged for so many 
yeus, the decluation of Emile Ollriei, 
in the tubune of the Corps Leéqeslatip, 
thit he und his colleagues accepted the 
giewt responsibility of a Grerman wat 
* with heht he-tts ” caused a shudde 
of disgust There was but one thing 
to suppose mm extenuation of the con- 
duct of these men who tuok mto then 
hinds the lives and fortunes of a enecat 
nition and thit was that they thor- 
oughly believed im the duration of the 
old) and traditional military strength 
of Friunce, that, although they were 
nensible of the conuption and 1ust 
Which had done puch deadly work 
under the Empne, they felt that the 
Nation in arms would be victorious, ove 
any opponents, however fornudable 

But, even 1f they believed this, they 
were culpable, for they could only have 
had sach robust confidence in then 
countiy because they had persistently 
neglected the study of the progress of 
Emope in them generation Shut into 
the petty cucle of the Second Empue, 
which made the collection of news and 
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its free publication almost a cimuinal 
offence, these responsible munisters, 
these influential statesmen, had yague 
notions of the outside world The 
Duke de Gramont, m tle numeious 
speeches which he made yrevious to 
the declaiation of wat, adopted the 
tone of one conscious of an ovelpower- 
ing force behind him = The Piussians 
themselves were staggered hy this tre- 
mendous assumption of impoitance 
A Inghly cultivated and sincere Fiench 
ofhaial, who was m Geimany ut the 
outbieak of the war, has left on record 
his impression of the period of doubt 
though which Genmany passed when 
the nauion saw that wu with Fiance 
was inevitable Was it possible that 
they had made a mistahe, and that 
the old tuiumphant Fiench spit would 
prove as miesistible as of old? 

M Juler Snnon, and many others of 
equal umpoitance and influence in’ the 
ranks of the moder ite Republicans, say 
that General Pinn imigined the candi 
dateship of Phnee Leopold von TWohen- 
zollean because Napoleon ITT had used 
such vigorous efforts to prevent the elec- 
tion of the Due de Montpensie: to the 
throne of Span ** Of course ” says M 
Simon, ** the Emperor of the French was 
bound by Jas porition to exclude a Bou- 
bon from the Spanish throne , but by his 
opposition he occasioned the Tohenzol- 
lern intiigue, and thus was the caune of 
all ou: mirfortuner ” 

But the grave and gieat accusation 
against the Second Empne is that it 
made wai in petulance and iechlessness 
when 1¢ might have piresery ed peace, and 
that 1t declaied war without being in any 
manne? piepaied to cay on a Campaign 
The man who had naid at Bordeaux 
that the Empne meant peace deliberately 
cast the nation into a conflict with a 
powerfal enemy Theie was not even 
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any enthusiasm tlhoughoft the countiy 
in favor of a Getman war, the nation, 
bowed under the Ihnpezial yoke, blindly 
accepted the wsue of the sword because 
the Empne dictated that 1t sheuld do so 
The piefects of the valour departments 
had been consulted and then answers, 
favoable to a conflict, were published 
But they did not 1eflect. public opumon, 
and many of the ofliaials timidly ex- 
piessed then belief that the ** agiicultu- 
11 populations weie m favor of peace ” 
Cranmer-Pagés, who repicsented the sen- 
tment of the Republian Opporition 
in the Comps Ldgelatit, once cued out 
When the subject of wat was under dip- 
cussion = *" It 15 these dynastic questions 
Which ue always troubling the peace of 
Luope as for the nations, they only 
ash to be let alone that they may 
Tespect. aidsand loye each other ” But 
the Duke de G1 unont, with his diplomatic 
twaddle and his Jong rentences about the 
dignity of Fiance and het duty to her 
sister nation overwhelined the Repubh- 
ci protests against the stiugegle which 
wis to be productive of such finite 
buifeling 

There was one voice, however, that no 
platitudes of inmisters und no thieats of 
Impeaud disfavor could drown, and that 
was the piping voice of the valiant M 
Thiet. so soon to be called to the hulm of 
state, and so earnestly patuotie that he 
dared to speak out all thit was m hs 
heart On the afte: noon of a stmmy de- 
hate, when all the Impeiiil chquc was wild 
fo. unmediite war, after he had done 
Justice with his keen satue to the auda- 
cious declarations of Emule Olivier and 
the Duke de Giamont, and after he had 
spohen for a long time in the onidst of 
insult and outciies fiom those who 
dieaded lest he might imtenupt the 
match of events, he concluded his speech 
by saying that he wap leady tu vote with 
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the government all necessary means 
whenever wai should definitely be de- 
clared, but he must first know the de- 
spatches upon which the declaration of 
wal was to be founded ‘‘ The Cham- 
ber,” he said, ‘*may do as it hikes I 
can foresee what it i» likely to do, but, 
as for myself, I must decline to partici- 
pate in the declaration of a war which 
1s So hittle justified ” 

The moh, which had a short time 
before been 1eady to march against the 
Second Empire, now joined forces with 
it, and on the might of the loth of June, 
when the speech wich contained the 
virtual declaration of war was known, 
crowds of half-dinnken men appeared 
before the house of M Thieis, and in- 
dulged in a hostile manifestation But 
he was not without bis supporters, and 
as he returned that cvenimg fiom the 
Corps Légisiatyy he was cheeied all the 
way fiom the Place de la Concorde to the 
Rue Royale, because he had dazed to tell 
the truth to the Empue, and to say that 
the dignity of the nation could be main- 
tained without plunging into wai 

M Thieis was 1ght in saying that 
the declaration of hostilities was scarcely 
justifiable, fo1, although the Fiench am- 
baspado: had secured a complete diplo- 
matic victoiy ove: the Spanwh and 
Prussian intiigueis, the Impe1ial Minis- 
tiy was not satisfied, and insisted that 
M Benedetti should ca11y hw» demands 
still fuithe:, and right up to the danger 
point Qn the 13th of July M Bene- 
detti ther:efoie picsented himself at 
King William’s 1esidence at Ems, wheie 
the old monarch was taking his usual 
midsummer tepose, and begged the 
ling to authonze him to convince the 
Fiench government that, m case the 
Hohenzollern pioject should be brought 
up again, he would interpose his royal 
authouty to quash 1t The old king 
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categorically refused to do an of 
the kind, considering that he had fully 
accomphshed his duty. In the after- 
noon M Benedetti retuned and de- 
manded a new audience, but this time 
King Wilham announced that he should 
refuse to i1ecerve him “if it were to 
lesume the subject broached in the 
moining ,” but he sent his ar:de-de-camp 
to say that he should be happy to see 
M Benedetti if he desired to make him 
&@ personal visit. 

M Emule Olhvier, in the session of 
the Corps Léqislatif at whch war was 
declared, made a great deal out of this 
mcident, in insisting that the Gelman 
piess had taken 1t up, and placed France 
and her diplomatic dignity in the most 
humiliating light, in short, that all 
Euiope was laughing at them, and that 
such an affiont could not be tolerated 
Emile Ollivie: was certamly justified 
mn feeling offended at the tone of the 
Geiman and continental press generally 
in it comments upon the Benedeth 
incident 

But the sneers and the laughte: were 
not for Fiance, they were for the band 
of adventmers who had taken posses- 
sion a score of yeats before, and who 
were now reaping the fruits of their 
folly and presumption 

So from the little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, which aiose out of 
General Prim’s back pailor, came the 
wind and storm which made Europe 
tremble to its base. The appearance of 
Paris duiing the days between the 15th 
of July and the 19th, on which date 
the declaration of war, couched in the 
most polished diplomatic language, was 
handed to Prussia, was extremely curious. 
The usual phenomena attendant upon the 
sudden awakening of a nation to the 
knowledge that it must mstantly prepare 
for defence and offence were visible in 
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in court, and on the street The 
Emperor shut himself up moinings in 
the Palace of Saint-Cloud, and was re- 
ported to be organizing the fo1thcoming 
campaign with gieat skill and energy 
That which first impressed me, as a 
spectator, was the paucit} m number 
of the troops which came and went, and 
the confusion appaient in all the branches 
of the administration A visit to the 
Ministry of Wai was like a promenade 
into Bedlam Hele was no silent disci- 
phne. The stieets of the capitol at 
night were paraded by long processions 
of workmen, in white and blue blouses, 
and by the numerous collection of 
vagabonds who always come to the sui- 
face 1p abnormal times, all this 211ff- 
raff singing patiiotic songs in the 
loudest voices, brawling and manifesting 
unde the balconies of unpopulai depu- 
ties, threatening the Republican Opposi- 
tion with due consequences, because it 
had dared to hesitate on the thieshbold 
of war 
The Imperial Guard went out at mnght 
under the glare of torch and gas-lght, 
and to the music of splendid bands, and 
this handsomely equipped co1ps made a 
vast umpression on the populace ‘*To 
Beilin! To Berlm!” was shouted on all 
sides Enthusiastic citizens seated unde1 
the café awnings embraced each othel, 
and promised themselves the pleasue 
of visiting the great Piussian capital 
when the Fiench aimies should be there 
Little boys shouted insults fo: the enemy 
beyond the fiontie: Innocent st:angeis 
were hustled and accused of being Ger- 
mans, and, when they denied the haish 
impeachment, were mnsulted because they 
were not Germans Popular passion was 
at high-water mark, the Emperor: was a 
great man, he had doneno wiong He 
would lead his armies to glory. The 
Republicage were milksops, and the Prus- 
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slaps were mere food for'¥rench bayo- 
nets It was an intoxicating moment 
The masses of the Parisians fancied that 
the Empire must have at 1ts disposition 
vast military 1esources, and they slept 
as comfortably afte: as before the decla- 
ration of war 

The Internationale showed its ugly head 
in the midst of the tumult No doubt 
there was in many breasts the hope that 
the Commune might then be declared, 
and the great municipal insurrection 
might be successfully launched on the 
stormy waves of popular excitement 
In the theatres the actors were called 
upon to 1ecite patriotic poems, and at 
the opera M Faure was obliged to sing 
Alfied de Musset’s biting and satiric 
verses against the Piussians Here 
and there the Wasedliaise,so long for- 
gotten, burst out, and the Impernal 
Police were frightened at the energy with 
which it was sung They dreaded the 
hymn of Rouget de Isle, because, 
though 1t meant a menace to the Teutonic 
enemy, there was 1n it also a thieat for 
tyrants at home In the Imperial Senate 
the declaiation of war had been saluted 
with cheet», although the Senatois knew 
that the Empne had no ally, and could 
count on none at the outbieak of hos- 
tilities 

The utter lack of preparation for wat 
on the part of the Second Empire has 
now become historical, but few wniters 
who have tiaced the course of the war 
of 1870-1871 have given half the facts 
concerning it On the 20th of July, at 
ten minutes to ten in the morning, and 
less than twenty-four hours after the 
presentation of the official note declai ing 
war by the 1epresentative of France at 
Berlin, the Quartermaster General at 
Metz telegraphed to the Minister of Wai 
m Pais ‘There is m Metz neither 
sugar, nor coffee, nor 11ce, noi brandy, 
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nor salt, little pork, and small biscuit 
Send in haste a mullon 1ationus by way 
of Thionville ” On the 21st of July the 
General commanding the Second Corps 
telegraphed to Pas ‘The Dépdt 
18 sending enoimous packages of maps, 
which ale useless fur the moment 
We have not a single nap of the Fiench 
frontier, and this » the one which we 
specially need” On the 21st of July 
Geneial Michel telegraphed f:10om Belfort 
to the Miniete: of Wai im Pars = ** Just 
aunved at Belfort, cannot find my 
brigade, cannot find a Division Gen- 
eral, what must Ido’ I do not know 
wheie my leginents aie” Qn _ the 
24th of July the General commanding 
the Fourth Co1ps telegraphed = ** Fou th 
Corps hob neithe: canteens, nor ambu- 
lances, not baggage-wagons , Toul, 
gaiison town, 18 completely bme of 
everything ” On the same day the 
Quartermaster of the Thnud Co1ps tele- 
graphed ‘Om corps leaves Metz to- 
monow Ihave neither hospital tenders, 
noi wotkmen, noi ambulances, carssons, 
no} field ovens, noi scales for weighing 
the forage I beg You Excellency to 
take me out of the scrape imto which I 
seem to huye got ” 

On the 205th the sub-quarte:master 
telegraphed fiom Mezities ** These ws 
neithe: biscuzt no: poik m the fortresses 
of Mezities or Sedan” On the 27th 
the Major-General telegiaphed to the 
Minister of Wai from Metz ‘> The de- 
tachments jommg the amy here con- 
finue to arrive withont caitidges and 
without camp materials!” 

General Dactot was Drvyision Com- 
mander at Sthashomg, both before and 
after Sadowa He made continual reports 
to the Minister of Wai conce1 ning the un- 
satisfactory condition of the arsenal 
under his command The ambulance 
material, ao» at Metz, was incomplete 
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and insufficient. In the Strabourg 


aisenal there were two thousand Gahnon, 
but only fom hundred o1 Yi hunded 
which weie fittoserve There weie can- 
non-shot o1, 1ather, great stone bullets, 
which dated fiom the tume of Louis 
XIV There were guns, but half of 
them were flint locks As to the camp 
equipage, ever ytling was1n the utmost dis- 
oi1de1 Even the most necessary articles 
weie lacking, such as the halters for 
picketing horses An amy cops of 
thuty thousand men needed one hundred 
and forty-four wagons mm its tain 
Stiasbouig could fuinish but eighteen 
Even in 1869 the population of Stras- 
bourg, which had head of the inv estiga- 
tions of General Ducrot, was alaimed at 
the poorness of its detence , and the sub- 
ject was cageily discussed The quar- 
te1-maste: twice wiote to the Munistez 
of Wai, at the iequest of the Stias- 
bouig population, and dicated that 
something must he done to stiengthen 
the town, which was m such an exposed 
situation Inthe ambulance depaitment 
there was not one-tenth of the matenial 
Which would he necessary in wal time. 

The negligence so manifest at Stias- 
bourg was visible everywhere afte the 
outhieak of the wa M de Seganville, 
quiuteimaste: of Maishal MacMahon’s 
mmy cops, was hterally in despar 
because of the condition in which the 
administiation left him ‘ I have noth- 
ing,” he sail, *‘ fo. my forage depait- 
went o1 for my hos;itals ” 

Marshal Niel wasdeeply humiliated by 
the deplorable condition of the French 
aimy, and especially of its quaiter- 
master’s depaitment Marshal Niel was 
one of the few Fiench soldiers who had 
taken into account the change that two 
successive wais had brought about in 
Germany, and the dread silent organ- 
ization that that country had been 
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unddigoing for fifty years The reforms 
which he began m France were wise, 
and, had#titley been fulfilled, would have 
placed the country upon an excellent de- 
fensive footing. In 1868 the new military 
law which had been piepared by him was 
voted, and its execution was hegun 
By the teims of that law the aimed force 
of France was composed of the active, 
the reserve, the Mobile National Guaid, 
and the navy The reserve had for its 
mission the 1einforcement of the active 
army, the occupation of fortresses, and 
furnishing gaiison tioups, while the 
National Guaid Mobile, as 1t came to be 
called during the wai, was to fill up 
gaps in garrisons on the national soil, 
and to form a substantial 1rese1ye The 
prnciple of obligatory service, just now 
so fumly established unde: the Republic, 
was consideiably extended by tliv law. 
Substitutes, however, weie still allowed. 
but bounties were suppressed The 
duration of service in the active army 
was brought up to nme yeals, five unde 
the flag, and fom im the iese:ve The 
men of tlus latte: categoiy were to be 
called up only im case of wai, and bv 
Impeial decree The old divwion of 
the annual contingent into a first and 
second portion was preserved Undei 
Marshal Niel’s 1eform law the Fiench 
army would, with the calling up of the 
contingent of 1875, have a war effective 
of eight hundred thousand men, and in 
the same period the National Guard 
Mobile would have reached the figme of 
five hundred thousand men’ But death 
came to take Marshal Niel in the midst 
of bis preparations for reorganization , 
and the country was left without his 
advice and counsel im the _ te:rble 
moments of 1870 

It 18 said that the plans of the pro- 
jected campaign in Piussia, which were 
being elaborated by the Emperor and his 
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councillors, were changed three times, 
afte: the most herculean labors had 
been performed on each plan, in order 
that the Empress’s pet project of hav- 
ing Genetal Fiossaid in a prominent 
post could be cated out Marshal 
Le Bouf continued to tell the country 
that 1t was 1eady for wai, that its sol- 
dieis did not lack a gaitei-button or a 
stiiap But the solemn truth became 
daily more and more evident The Em- 
pue could not putin line an effective force 
equal to more than a thud of the Geiman 
nuinhers Out of fou hundied and seévy- 
enteen thousand soldiers of the Gufiftd 
Mobile only one hund:ed thousand were 
armed and organized Half of the guns 
in the soldiers’ hands were muzzle-load- 
ing Although the Field Aifillery had the 
mateiial necessary for five hundred bat-* 
tezies, there weie men and horses for 
only one hundied and fifty-fom batter- 
re At the end of July there were but 
six hundied and twenty-fou1 cannon, 1n- 
cluding the famous mt) aillenses, 1eady to 
ente: into the campaign Ot the three 
million three hundied and fifty thousand 
guns which were on the artillery regis- 
tes a gieat“number were, on the open- 
ing of hostilities, undergoing 1epaus 

The aiming and assembling of the Mo- 
hiles m the provinces was done in the 
most desulto1y and mcomplete fashion 

A French wiite: has diawn a cmious 
picture of the departure of the 19th 
Regiment of Chei, which left Bourges 
on the 22d of Septembei to go up to 
Orleans, and ente: immediately into a 
campaign against the magnificently 
equipped regimentsof Germans ‘ Not 
only,” he says, ‘‘was this regiment 
badly equipped, but most of the soldiers, 
taken suddenly from the fields and away 
from then faims, were entnely unarmed 

Some few of them had guns, which had 
been brought in great haste from estab- 
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hshments at which they were undergomg 
repairs.” ‘* At the battle of St Quen- 
fin,” says anothe: wiiter, ‘the battal- 
1ons of a legion of Mobiles were deci- 
mated by shell and shot, but they did 
not see a single enemy, the Pius- 
sians being carefully concealed on the 
suriounding woody heights, and the 
French soldieis had, fo: their defence, 
guns carrying only two hundred yards.” 

General Duciot azzived with his divis- 
1on at the outset of the campaign in a 
village and found a captain of the chas- 
seirs Q pied remesenting the whole 
quartermaste:’s department This cap- 
tain was alone. without money, without 
employés, without caniages without 
woitkmen, without a single kilogramme 
of bread o: meat The troops ate up 
then reseive rations, then the general 
sent for the single 1epiesentative of the 
quaite1 maste1 This personage con- 
tented himself with saying, in reply to 
General Ducrot’s 1emaik that huis sol- 
die1s had had nothing to eat, ‘‘Impos- 
sible' I have just been buying some 
things” Geneial Duciot, thoroughly 
angty, cried out, ‘* My soldieis must 
have something to eat Idon’t care what 
you wele buying o1 going to buy, but 
you must forthwith produce bread and 
meat” Two hours afte: the fiight- 
ened intendant sent in thity-see bakers 
These baket» managed to find some 
flour in the villages, and to get together 
some biead Then General Ducrot 
hunted out some butchers in the 1eg1- 
ments, got them to kill cattle taken at 
random in the neighboring stables, and 
so managed to get food for his hungiy 
men There were plenty of 1egiments 
which had no blankets, hundreds upon 
hundreds of the men im the leserve had 
never taken a chassepot in then hands, 
or ever seen one until they were called 
unde: fire There were two mt) aileuse 
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battenes at a certaim point on the fron- 
ther at the beginning of the campaign , 
but there was only a single officer tn the 
whole neighborhood who knew how te 
use them 

The catalogue of the shortcomings of 
the military department of the Empire 1s 
so long that I may only touch upon it 
here After the first battles on the 
frontier I had occasion to go from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main to Strasbourg on 
an excuision which I made in seaich of 
a military pass, — an indispensable docu- 
ment in those strange days of August, 
1870. My companions in the compart- 
ment of the railway cairiage were two 
respectable gentlemen, who looked like 
Germans, but I presently discovered 
that they were citizens of Stasbourg, 
and I could not help overhearing their 
conversation One of them was reciting 
with great animation the cause which 
led, n his opinion, to the French de- 
feat at Woe1th, 0: Reichschoffen, as the 
French callit He laid the whole fault 
on the quarte:masters’ depaitments 
‘‘ The officers,” he said, ‘act as if 
they were at a picnic They pitch 
then tents, and the soldiers spread their 
tables with costly linen, with glass ware, 
and with innumerable bottles of wine 
In the morning the soldier finds that he 
has no coffee to diink, and that his soup 
is not made Where ate ou: old generals 
who used to say ‘ Le soldat ne peut 
rien farre sl n'a pas mangé la soupe’?” 
— (The soldier 1s good for nothing until 
he has swallowed his soup ) 

The quartermaste: of the Sixth Corps 
18 on record as having written ‘‘ The 
chief quartermaster has asked me fo1 
four hundred thousand rations of biscuit 
and for field provisions. I have not a 
single ration of biscuit nor any field pro- 
visions.” The Emperor, as soon as he 
got to the front, was much distressed 
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and, fio doubt, greatly alarmed at the 
lack of food and aims He wrote to the 
Minister of War ‘‘I see that we lack 
bread and biscuit for the troops” But 
that was not all They lacked caissons, 
canteens, means of transport, revolvers 
in the arsenals, caitiidges for the m- 
travleuses, surgeons tor men and horses 
everything, in short 

Meantime the magnificence of the Im- 
perial household was by no means to be 
neglected, even in the field The fol- 
lowing plan, drawn up at the palace of 
St Cloud, the 3d of July, 1870, three or 
fou. days before the departure of the 
Emperor, by the Adjutant-General of the 
Palace, will give an idea of the manner 
in which Napoleon III expected to 
traverse Germany on his ttiumphal 
march — 


66 MAISON DE L’EMPEREUR. 

‘¢ SERVICE OF THE GRAND MARSHAL 
‘¢ Notes on the Service of MM les Aides- 
de-camp and Orde:lies nean the 
Emperor wn the Field 


*¢ The aides-de-camp and ordeilies will 
serve in alternate orde:, beginning by 
puority of age and 1ank 

‘* There must be always two tables, 
whether at a bivouac or dung long 
stays, so that the Emperor may have 
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the means of inviting few or many people 
to dine, as he pleases 

‘¢ At the table of the Emperor will sit 
the atde-de-camp who 18 on duty and the 
first groom, if the Emperor orders 1t 
thus. The second table shall be pre- 
sided over by the adjutant-general, and 
there shall also sit MM les ardes-de- 
camp, the orderlies, the grooms, the 
officers attached to the avdes-de-camp, 
and, if necessaly, the secretaiies of the 
Cabinet. 

‘¢The valets de chambie will bivouac 
or camp in shelter tents, cairied in the 
wagons of His Majesty 

‘‘ The baggage of the Emperor shall 
be escorted by a brigadier and six gen- 
erals of the squadion of the guard 

‘s There shall be allowed, on ente1ng 
the campaign, to MM les aides-de-camp, 
designated to accompany the Emperor, 
20,000 francs, and to the ordezhes, 
15.000 francs The first shall have four 
saddle-horses, and the latter thiee 
These gentlemen can each take with 
them a valet de chambie ” 

Then follows an interminable hst of 
the directions as to the Imperial kitchen, 
the wardiobe, the bedding, etc , all con- 
trasting rathe: singulaily with the sim- 
pheity which Napoleon I often affected 
when he was on active service 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Depaitme of the Empeio: for the Wa: — Volcanic Throes Renewed — Movements of the Internationale 
—‘Lhe Germin Workingmen’s Add:eas — ‘Lhe Impeiial Court at Blows — IT o:eshadowing of the Com- 
mune —M Rothan’s Revelations — Bismaick and His Views of the Wa: —Alaim of the German 
People — Feais of a Fiench Invasion — Emule Ollivien’s Account of the Manne: m which Hostaihes 
weie Decided upon — M Rothan and the Duke de Giamont — The Ficnch Minwte: of Wai 18 Sur- 


piised — Marshal Le Beeut’s Deceptions 


L'ITHOUGH the Emperor went away 
to the wai with the an of one who 
was about to conquer his foes without 
difficulty, his heart was filled with many 
misgivings, for he knew that he left a 
powerful enemy behind him = The vol- 
canic throes were once more clearly per- 
ceptible throughout the whole of Fiance 
The nation, which professed to believe 
itself upon the eve of a vast and unparal- 
leled military t11”umph, was torn by 1n- 
ternal dissension, and was on the very 
verge of civil war The repeated mani- 
festations against the Empire, in Febru- 
ary, in March, and in May, 1870, had 
given the myste1ious and audacious In- 
ternational Society of Working-men fresh 
courage This new society knew that it 
had only to show its head to be struck 
down relentlessly by the Empire, which, 
while 1t professed most liberal sentaments 
with 1egard to the working-men, did noth- 
ing to amehorate their sp1itual condition 
The st1ikes at the g1eat metallic establinh- 
ment of Cieuzot, which were unde: the 
immediate duection of M Schneider, one 
of the most important members of the 
Impertalist parity m Pans, had been put 
down andhad awakened discontent and 
open aggression among the working-men 
in such great imdusti1al centres as Rou- 
bax and Amens In June of 1870 
thirty-eight members of the association, 
accused of being members of a secret 
society, which was an unpaidonable 


offence under the Empire, were tned and 
sentenced to vai1lous teims of imprison- 
ment The places of those who went 
to fill the prisons were iapidly taken by 
others who had sworn eteinal hostility to 
the Empue, and not only to it, but to the 
whole oiganization of existing society 
It now appeared as if the Empne must 
take upon its shoulders the burden of a 
great invasion, for no Frenchman fancied 
for an instant that a war would be any- 
thing but an invasion of places beyond 
the Rhine Even the new apostles of 
the Inte:nationale boldly showed them- 
selves, and giouped about them all the 
discontented and dangerous in the 1anks 
of the Radical Republicans The IJnter- 
nationale rather mconsistently declared 
against the wai, which it was not soiry 
to see begun, as 1t hoped that by embar- 
1assing the Empue it might enable the 
workmen to cairy out their purpose of 
complete emancipation An address was 
issued by a group of French workmen, 
disclaiming all national hatred and re- 
pelling the idea of the necessity for a 
hostile invasion ofa neighboring country 
To this little group of toilers came, 
as powerful aid, men of Ingh social 
standing and intelligence, hke M. Age- 
nor de Gaspaiin and Edgai Quiet 
These eminent thinkers held a meet- 
ing, at Belleville, to protest against the 
declaration of war, and as members 
of the International League of Peace 
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might have had some influence under a 
free government. But freédom of speech 
withm the boundary of Fiance was not 
yet won, and the furious [mpenalist war 
party stigmatized as Prussians all those 
who ventured to hint that there was 
really no adequate provocation to wat 

To the address of the French work- 
men and to the other humanitarian utter- 
ances from Fiance there was a strong and 
manly response from beyond the Rhine 
The International Association of Work- 
ing-men in Berlin signed a letter, which 
1s worthy of being copied here, as tending 
to show how easily European wars could 
be prevented if 1t were not for the excess 
of power placed in the hands of the chiefs 
of the royal dynasties — 

‘°To THE WORKING-MEN OF FRANCE 
We also wish peace, labor, and liberty 
This 18 why we associate ourselves 
heartily to your protest Inspired with 
ardent enthusiasm against all obstacles 
placed in the way of our peaceful devel- 
opment, and especially against the say age 
practice of war, animated only by fiater- 
nal sentiments, we jou hands with vou, 
and we sweai to you, like men of honot, 
who do not know how to he, that we find 
in our hearts not the least national hatred , 
that we ate submitting merely to force, 
and enter constrained and compelled 
into the bands of soldiers which are 
about to spiead misery and rum through 
the peaceful fields of ou: countries 

‘* We also, hke yourselves, ale men of 
combat and action , but we wish to com- 
bat by the pacific use of all ou: forces 
for the good of our kindred, for the 
benefit of humanity We wish to com- 
bat for libeity, equahty, and fraternity , 
to combat against the despotism of 
tyrants, who oppress sacred liberty, 
against falsehood and perfidy, from what- 
ever quarter they may come We 
solemnly promise you that neithe: the 
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10ll of drums nor the thunder of cannon, 
nor victory, nor defeat, shall turn us 
from our work for the union of the Pro- 
letar:at of all counties. We also, lke 
yourselves, no longer need any frontiers, 
because we are on both sides of the 
Rhine. In old Europe, as m young 
Ameiica, we have our brethren, with 
whom we ate ready to go to the death 
for the aim of our efforts, —the Social 
Republic Long live peace, labor, and 
liberty { 93 

It 1s not difficult to discern in the 
frank and courageous utterance of this 
pioclamation a distinct advance in the 
characte: of the International Society of 
Working-men fiom the time when, in 
1867, 1t published the twaddle from which 
I have given extracts in a preceding 
chapter But the golden dream of the 
enthusiastic laborers on both sides of the 
Rhine was not destined to be fulfilled 
The Proletarrat was fated to indulge in 
the wildest and vilest excesses in France, 
and to be led away into the most dange:- 
ous follies of socialism, while the Ger- 
mans were constrained, by the exigencies 
of national unity and the iron military 
discipline and despotism which had been 
inaugurated in their country, to put off 
their part of the great International Revo- 
lution and ‘to fight their brethren with 
all the energy that they possessed That 
there were scores of thousands of men 
in the German army who abomiated 
the wai into which they were thrust, and 
who were as ripe for a socialist revo- 
lution as were the wildest members of 
the Paris Commune, there can be no pos- 
sible doubt I myself head a Prussian 
soldier say, at Ecouen, on the day after 
the capitulation of Paris, and alluding to 
the lengthy campaign which now seemed 
drawing to a close ‘‘I wish that the 
accursed swindle were over, and that I 
had neve1 been diawn into it ” 
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On the day, too, before the declara- 
tion of war was officially notified to 
Prusaia by the confident and jubilant 
war party in Fiance, a little procession 
of piisone1s was brought up to the bar 
of the High Cowt of Justice, convened 
at Blow for the expiess purpose of 
stamping out with one vigolous move- 
ment the leaders of the working-men’s 
opposition to the Empne The indict- 
ment against the majoiity of these men 
was for palticipating in a conspiracy, 
having fo: 1ts end an attempt against the 
safety of the State and against the life 
of the Empero: Among the members 
of the counsel fo: the defence were 
such distinguished Republicans as Em- 
manuel Arago and Floquet One of 
the persons accused was Megy, who had 
been the fist Fienchman im the later 
days of the Empue to protest against 
the violation of his domicile hy police 
agents, who could bring against him no 
accusation except that he was suspected 
of conspiracy. Megy had shot and 
lniled a police agent who was forcing his 
way into his 100m, and desned to excul- 
pate himself on the theory that individual 
hberty must be respected, and that the 
members of the dominant party must 
be taught that in undeitaking tyrannical 
Mmeasuies they take then lives in then 
hands The othe: prisoners wele men 
who had participated m the various 
attempts at insuizection in the spring 
and early summer, and they wee no 
hittle amazed at seeing as the principal 
witness for the government one of the 
men whom they had supposed to be their 
firmest ally, almost a leade:, and who 
was nothing but a police spy ll the 
prisoners were aggressive and violent in 
their demeanor The Impenalist magis- 
trates began to realize for the first tume 
that the régeme of terior was over. 
Ferré, accused of conspiracy, dechmed 
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to answer the iemarks addressed him 
by the presiding judge, and said. ‘1 
simply ask you to give the order to the 
gendarmes to take me back to my 
plison ” This unwonted imsolence so 
staitled the magistrate that he told the 
prisoner to sit down and stop talk- 
ing , whereupon Fe11é said ‘‘ You have 
the force now That 1 all night. Use | 
it But when we get it look out for 
yourselves I ama Republican.” The 
sinister words of Feiré wee well re- 
membered during the anguish of the 
Commune, for he was one of its pro- 
moteis and the prominent membe: of its 
executive force After hearing this last 
rematk the judge ordered Ferré to 
stand up and to be inte1zogeted once 
more , but the prisoner refused ‘* Then 
we shall compel you,” said the judge 
“¢If I come here again,” answered Ferré, 
‘“‘some one will have to carry me ” 
Despite this violent attitude Fe11é was 
acquitted of conspnacy, of which for 
that matter he was innocent enough. 
Megy and many others were sentenced 
to twenty years of hard labor each, and 
men whose only offence had been an 
incautious participation in a secret so- 
ciety were sentenced to three, five, ten, 
o1 fifteen yeais of imprisonment But 
less than two months afterwaids the 
majoity of them were free, for the 
Empne had passed away like a vision 
of the might, leaving the country to 
suffer from the effects of the evil pas- 
sions which the Imperial tyranny had 
roused, and which, when they found 
that they could not wreak their vengeance 
upon the fallen tyrant, turned it upon 
the mnocent 

No journal in Paiis, o: in any part 
of France, ventured more than the 
muldest comments upon tls whole- 
sale trial and the savage sentences which 
ended it. And meantime the attention 
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of the public was thoroughly engrossed 
with the procession towards the frontier. 
Rarely has a great war been entered 
upon with more apparent gayety on both 
sides, until the miserable poverty and 
negiect of the quartermasteis’ depart- 
ments were exposed. The Fiench sol- 
diers manifested all the traditional gayety 
of the Gauls, and the Geimans, on their 
part, came up to the Rhine and began 
to climb the great hills of the Palatinate 
as if they weie on a pleasure excuision. 
Every day the people of Paris were 
treated to a bombastic manifesto from 
the Imperial Ministry Emule Olhvier, 
in descnbing to a fnend the manner 
in whieh the army of Napoleon would 

the Prussians, says ‘* We 
shall blow them away” The Empress 
Eugenie, who had when the war was 
first declared said, ‘* This war 1s my 
war, and I must have it,” inspired the 
whole Court with he: brilliant pictmes 
of the approaching success of the Na- 
poleonic arms But there were not 
wanting men who wete serving the Im- 
perial cause, who had clear vision, and 
whose hearts were filled with soriow as 
they noted the approach of the catas- 
trophe M. Rothan, who was Consul of 
the French Empire at Hamburg at the 
outbreak of the wat, has left on 1ecord 
an interesting statement of the illusions 
of his own government, illusions which 
he tried im vain to co1ect, and for 
venturing to doubt which he nanowly 
escaped the charge of lack of patriotism 
It 18 to M. Rothan that we are indebted 
for one of the clearest and most concise 
accounts of the situation in North Ger- 
many in the early days of July. He 
thinks that Prince Bismarck was for a 
time after the question of the candr- 
dateship of Piince von MHohenzeilern 


came up, In @ very dangerous position, 
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precipitated from its Ingh place.” ’ His 
policy was the subjectof the br criti- 
cism, even among his own diplofatist. 
agents ‘* Bismarck could count,” says 
M Rothan, ‘neither on the assistance 
of Wurtemburg, nor that of Bavana. If 
Prussia, du1ing the first week of the dif- 
ficulty, from the 3d to the 11th of July, 
had raised at Stuttgart or Munich the 
question of casus foedersts, she would have 
encountered a peremptory refusal. The 
neutrality of the southern kingdoms 
would have taken fiom the war its ns- 
tional characte: and would have main- 
tained the :0ad open between France and 
Austria, that would have meant one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand less combatants in 
the ranks of ou: enemies Bismarck had 
never been caught in a more desperate 
situation It needed his cool andacity, all 
the resources of his great mind, and the 
good-luck which has presided ove: his 
career, to get him out of lus difficulty 

He knew how to conjure the dange1, and 
to beat us on the ground where we ought 
to have tiumphed, by simply keeping 
his presence of mind He speculated on 
our passions, on our m®aladresse, on the 
position of the Empue, on the chances 
of a1evolution in France He did not 
ignore the causes which had led the Im- 
penal Ministry to adopt such a bitter 
tone with regard to the Spanish incidggt. 
He knew that the Corps Légwilat:f was 
toin by parliamentary and dj nastic in- 
tngues ; that the Extieme Right wanted 
at any piice to upset the Cabinet, and 
that to carry out 1ts purpose it had 1e- 
solved to give to the candidateship of 
Prince Hohenzollern the proportions of 
a national question He also knew of 
the hopes that were chenshed at the 
Couit of the French sovereign, where a 
large party flattered itself that a foi ta- 
nate war would consolidate the dynasty, 


and that he might easily have bees'- afd Would permit the repeal of tife liberal 
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eoncesafons made by the Emperor.” 
This, #t mast be remembered, 1s .writ- 
ten hy 2 member of the Imperial ; 
who thus sets the seal upon the incom- 
petence and folly of his political asso- 
ciates 

From his corner of observation, at 
Varzm, Count von Bismarck followed 
all the phases of the crisis, and carefully 
watched the pretext which should bring 
him upon the scene ‘* He wanted war,” 
says M Rothan, ‘* but he did not hke to 
assume the responsibility of 1t. He so 
carefully manceuvied as to bestow the 
odium of the provocation uponus While 
he sent one envoy to Ems to tell the King 
of the uritation of public opinion, and 
the indignation of the military party in 
Prussia, because of the King’s excessive 
mildness towards Fiance, he was acting 
with great vigor at Vienna, Florence, 
and especially at St Petersbuig He 
coilesponded constantly with Von Moltke, 
who was aheady preparing in his custom- 
ary mYatery and oilence the mobilization 
of the German aimies ” 

M Rothan points out a fact, which 
all journalists, and othe: observers who 
chanced to be either in Germany or in 
France at the outbreak of the war, did 
not fail to notice, and that 1s, that the 
Geimans were ve1y much alarmed at the 

of a Fiench invasion, expected it, 
aud made then greatest efforts with a 
view of having the first battles fought 
as fa: as possible fiom the Rhine’ But 
they did not for an instant seem to hope 
that these first battles would be fought 
only when the German aimy had got past 
the French frontier Before the rupture 
of diplomatic relations there was a rumor 
in northern Germany that a French army 
corps was marching upon Luxembourg, 
ang that the Fiench avant-garde haa 
=. the Palatinate There 
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niversally expressed fear that the * iuction of Bismarck’s despatch in the 
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Prussian army would be s before 
it was concentrated 

M Emile Olhvier, in conversation 
with a political fmend, at the close of 
the war, gave the following account of 
the manner in which hostilities were 
decided upon. ‘I was sitting in my 
office,” he said, ** occupied in drawing up 
the concihatory declaration which we 
had agreed on in the Council of Munis- 
ters after the withdrawal of the Prince 
von Hohenzollern from his project; and 
I intended to read this document to the 
Chamber. I felt glad that we had known 
how to avoid a conflict, which had been 
sO imminent, and was congiatulating my- 
self on our success, when the Iie de 
Gramont, very much acitated,; e 
into the room He held in his d 
valious documents, and among others the 
telegraphic despatch that Count von 
Bismarck had sent to all his agents, to 
inform him that the King, afte: hav- 
ing been insulted by the Fiench am- 
bassadoi, had refused to receive him 
‘ This,’ said the Duke, ‘1s a blow in the 
face of France given by Prussia I 
shall resign my portfolio sooner than 
suffer such an outrage’”—<“‘T,” sad 
M Ollivier, ‘*‘ was anxious for peace I 
worked aidently for its maintenance 
without cessation I had, in harmony 
with the Empero:, who used the whole 
weight of his authority, striven against 
extreme measures, and here I found my- 
self constantly confronted with the 
necessity of wai because of this grave 
provocation *®? M Olivier 1s renowned 
for his delicate artifice, and the ingenious 
manner in which he endeavored in this 
conversation to cast back upon Prussia 
the weight of the responsibility of declar- 
ing war will not escape attention. 


‘ f§oPtly after this conversation with 


the Duke de Giamont and the repro- 
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papeis, no French Council of Ministers 
was convoked in haste, jn such haste, 
in fact, that two of the ministers did 
not get their letters of convocation in 
time to be miesent The Empelor 
opened the sessioa by saying that he 
was obliged to recognize the fact that 
he was a constitutional sovereign ‘* It 
1 my duty,” he said, ‘‘*to subimt to 
your wisdom and patiuotism, to decide 
what course we shall take in view ot 
the mcida@its we have just heaid about ” 
On the motion of Marshal Le Bouf 
it was decided that the 1enerve of 
the aimy should then be called u) 
‘© When they heard this m Geimany.” 
white BL Rothan, ‘‘ there was the live- 
liest ,apprehension all along the line 
No one doubted that our preparations 
were all made fo. the instant invasion 
of Southein Germany, for the mmmedi- 
ate occupation of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, and 1t was expected that this 
would have a weighty eftect The 
Ge:imans also thought that a Fiench 
équadion weuld shortly appear off 
Copenhagen, with at least thurty thou- 
sand men ready fo: landmg” He 
wrote at once a long despatch to the 
Duke de Gramont, giving the state 
of pubhe opimon im Germany, and 
closed his letter with these significant 
words ‘*The newspapers say that 
Germany is now at last agreed, that 
the Germans are all united fiom the 
sea to the Alps The King will leave 
for the army as the pnotector of the 
Federation of the North, but he will 
come back as Emperor of Germany ” 
The Duke de Gramont must have 
mused upon these words at frequent 
intervals a few months later. On the 
19th of July, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, the secretary of the Senate of 
Hamburg gave M. Rothan his pass- 
ports, and he at once left the teiritory 


of the Seven States, to which he had 
been accredited ‘I left Ge » he. 
said} ‘in arms, grave, solemn, foff of 
hate for us, quite understanding that 
the supreme struggle was at hand, yet 
ready fo: all sacrifices At Pans I 
found only tumultuous scenes, drunken 
bands of workmen giving themselves up 
to patriotic saturnalin It was a poignant 
contrast ” He wentat once to the Duke 
de Gramont and asked foi an nte1- 
view ‘I thought,” he said, ‘that 
the government must be anxious to 
confer with its accredited agents arriv- 
ing from Geimany, and to get at ther 
latest impressions, but I was mistaken. 
The Empe.1o1, worn down by sickness, 
and overwhelmed with caies. gave no 
audiences I found 1n the waiting-100ms 
of the Tulenes only a few oiderlien, 
lazy and spuitless, they were playing 
at eads, while the sovereign. opposed 
to the wai, given up to fatalsm, 
ylelded to the sombie presentiments 
which a few days afte: waids re- 
flected in his melancholy pioclamétion ” 
When M_ Rothan saw the Duke de 
Giamont he found him very haughty 
and disposed to be cheerful He was 
loud in his praise of the French tioops 

He foresaw the complete crushing of 
Prussia, and drew a picture of he: m- 
ploring peace afte: Fiench victories 

said, ** We shall have more alhed n 
we shall hnow what to do witht ' we 
must have ou: elbows fiee at the mo- 
ment of peace” But to another French 
diplomat he said ‘* You aré wiong to 
suppose that we are anxious fui the 
neutiahty of the Southemn Gelman 
kingdoms We do not want it It 
would hinder our military operations 

We must have the plains of, the Palat- 
inate to develop ou: armies in” These 
ambassadors from the front y 
might be justly called. tried mt 
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out to; the membet» of the ministry 
the magnificent military prepaiafions 
dt Germany and the defects of the 
French organization ‘*Do jou not 
see.” they paid, that the calculations 
of our staffs aie not based on anything 
real and that we shall be obliged to 
modify our plan of campaign? We shall 
have to divide ou forces impstead of 
contentiating them We shall per- 
hap» have to take ty the defensive 1n- 
ptead of developing oul armies on the 
plains of the Palatinate as the Duke de 
Gramont wishep to do ” 

M Rothan records withsome bitterness 
that after dancing attendance upon one 
of the important personages for two 
days, when every hour was as precious 
fi» an o1dinaly week, the muinistel gave 
him two minutes, and said ‘If you 
wish to continue the conyersation — I 
have no time to talk now — come to the- 
theatic this evening, and see the Gi ande 
Duthesse. We can fimsh what you have 
to say there” M Rothan, seveial days 
after war was declared, sich at heart at 
the spectacle of such negligence and 
recklessness, betook himeelf to the Min- 
itty of Wai, where he found General 
Lebiun, and tried to tell him of the 
inpid advance of the German armies 
He remmded the General that Prussia 
hag since the campaign m 1866 1m Bo- 
‘hemia, changed the principle of 1ts onig- 
inal plan of mobil®&ation, and would 
infallibly be ready for vigoious action 
mine dave afte: the declaration of wal 
General Lebrun was unwilling to admit 
that the Geimans could possibly move 
nore 1npidly than the Fiench a:mies 
Tlowever, after observing the extreme 
ngitation of M Rothan, and the empha- 
61s with which he dwelt npon the danger, 


he ‘6 We will go and see the Minis- 
. and you may tell jum what 
y fit.” So they were admitted 






to the cabinet of Marshal Bz 
‘What impression do you bring 
Germany ’” said the Marshal ‘A 
pad one I fea: that the Imperial 
exmnment has been badly mspired, 
that, in provoking Piussia, it has pl 
the game of Count von Bismaick ”- 
do not ask you foi you1 1ematks or 
goveinment’s policy I am not a 
tician Kindly tell me what jou |} 
about the Ge1man aimy,”’ sa the 
shal ‘+I merely want to know 
you know about the mobilization am 
formation of those aimies ’’ —*‘ Itser 
certain,” answered M Rothan, ‘ 
days ago, when I left Hamburg, thy 
the 25th of July all the infantry. an 
the 27th all the cavalry reserve w 
have joined thei corps, and on th 
of August, at the latest, the whole : 
would be concentiated I will add, 
the Mimster of Prussia in Paris, B 
Werther, announced to the crowd, 
went thiough the railway station in | 
over, that he was in a position tc 
that Germany had much the acdvs 
and that she would surprise the Fh 
almy in process of formation ” 

On hearing this statement, made 
the 1esolute courage of one who | 
what he was talking about and 
appreciated its gravity, Maishal 
Bauf’s face turned quite pale He 
and stepped back a few steps, lke 
awakening fiom a dieam ‘It wu 
said M Rothan, in describing the 1 
view, '‘ as if he felt that this unexps 
news had decided his destiny ” The 
questions that he asked were fs 
ing, and denoted a piofound mental 
tarbance. Still he said he could be 
no such rapid mobilization of the ene 
forces He had declared, before a 
sembiage of Ins colleagues, that F: 
had a clear advance of eight days 
Prussia, and it would seem as if he r 
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believ ¢ the Prussian army would 
not be able to ente: into campaign be- 
fore twenty-one days, instead of nine, 
which M Rothan set as the latest date, 
and which was, in fact, all that was 
required. There were but few in the 
Impeiial party who, hke M Rothan, 
1efused to allow thew piide to interfeie 
with then treason Ollivier, Lebiun, 
Le Beoeuf, the Duke de Gramont, all 
peisisted to the last in disbelieving in the 
constant reports of the wonderful Prus- 
sian olganization, and the ovel weening 
confidence and blindness of the party are 
summed up in the almost pathetic out- 
burst of the Empiess when she was told 
that ‘Napoleon was a prisoner “‘ You 
lie} be 1s dead ” 

Marshal Le Bouf was doomed to many 
deceptions at the outset of the wa: 
It 18 told of him that on the evening 
afte: the battle of Saaibiuck he sent for 
one of the citizens of Metz, who was 
somewhat renowned in the country foi 
his topographical knowledge, and asked 
him if he knew the lay of the lands where 
Rhenish Bavaria touched the Fiench f1on- 
tier The citizen answered modestly that 
he did ‘ Then I am going to confide to 
you a great sectet,.” said Marshal Le 
Beeuf ‘ You will only have to keep 1t fur 
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two ot three days, for by that time my 
operation will be completed. Yeu must 


know, then, that to-monow moraiog, 1 
am going to send the Fiossaid corps 
take Na1re and Sa:reloms Then I am 
going to send MacMahon and de Failly 
to fall upon Landau, and the junction 
of the two aimy corps will be operated 
in the space between Landan and Saire- 
louis I should hke to know fiom you 
if there » a military route practicable 
between the two military towns” ‘Ihe 
citizen of Metz stared at the Marshal 
of France ‘** Monsieu le Marechal,”’ 
he said, ** this junction 1s absolutely 1m- 
possible under the conditions which you 
indicate Between Landau and Satie- 
louis there » aregula: little Switzeiland, 
a mass of mountains, which a handful 
of men could defend against the most 
powerful army in the wold” The Mai- 
shal bit ht lips ‘> But there 1s a rail- 
wa\ in that dnection and a canal?” he 
said =‘ There 1s, indeed, a railway , but 
it passes thiough nine tunnels, and three 
pounds of powde: could break up com- 
munication there in thiee hous” So 
Marshal Le Bouf said nothing more 
about his plan, and this was the man 
who at that time held in his hands the 
destinies of the French army 
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The Race for the Rhine — Von Molthe’s Mysterious Jouineys before the War — Captar 
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— Tie Road to Wiesbadcn — The Ciown Piince at Speye: —In the Pfalz — Lhe Bavaiian Troops 
— Then Appenance — The Fight of the Inhabitants 


T xs not wonderful thatthe Fiench 
Minister of War turned pale, and 
stepped back asif he had been looking 
mto his own giave, when M Rothan 
told him, with the emphasis of convic- 
tion, that the Germans had the advance 
in the molnhzation of then army The 
curious and almost fe1ocious indisposition 
of the French mulitary authouities to 
allow the correspondents of newspapeis 
to accompany then troops was prompted 
by the fear of indiscieet exposure of 
then plan fo: falling upon the 1oad»s down 
to the Rinne, and making all speed fo: the 
historic stream in time to check the Ger- 
min advance Both nations were for a 
few tenble, momentous days engaged 
in a 1ace for the 11ve1, and for the 10ads 
and mountaim passes opening upon it 
But while poor equipments, lack of 
geogi aphical know ledge, and the ir1epara-~ 
ble and cruninal poverty of the quarter- 
mastei”’» department, at every step re- 
taided and ciippled the Fiench, the 
Geimans may be said to have heen 
moved, despite themselves, 1esistlessly 
foiwaid to the defence of then own, and 
the invasion of the enemy’s, countiy by 
the operation of a machine which had 
been completely planned, tho1onghly 
tired, and which was absolutely perfect 
In fact, the Germans, 1n executing their 
tremendous forward maich up the rugged 
epurs of the mountains, and through the 
deep yales towards the Fiench frontier, 
wer-bat performing a feat winch had 


often enough been reheaised by all the 
directois of 1t, and every step of which 
was prepared with most consummate 
know ledge 

As a pioof of the thoioughness with 
which the Ge1man advance was alranged 
the following telegiam, received at the 
Fiench Ministiy of Wa, from Forbach, 
on the 9th of Apill, 1868, 1s worth 
quoting — 

‘STo THE MINISTER OF War Since 
Monday I have been followmg General 
von Moltke, who 1s visiting the fiontien 
of Fiance and studjing the positions 
On Monday I came up to him at May- 
ence, on Tuesday he stopped at Birken- 
feld, and took notes on the heights near 
the 1uins of the old castle He slept 
the same day at Saarbiuck, he there 
took the defensive position of the rail- 
way station and the canal Yesterday 
he was at Sairelouis, where he 1s still 
staying This morning, in spite of the 
fiightful weather, he went out im a 
carriage to visit the neighboring heights 
I suppose, according to what I hear, 
that he 1s going this evening or to-mor- 
10w to Treves, and that he will go down 
the Moselle Shall I continue to follow 
him up? Answer at the telegraphic 
bureau of Forbach 

‘© Caprain SamMueEt ” 

Answer from the Ministry of War 
‘* Follow him ” 

This was but one of the many visits 
that the venerable Von Moltke made to 
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the pos#jjns along the road into France , 
and in 1869 he and his staff made a 
giand military promenade, without any 
concealment whatever, up to the ve1y 
gates of the Alsatia which they were 
destined so speedily and so easily to 
conque! 

General Ducrot appears to have been 
the only man on the Fiench side who 
studied the enemy’s country with the 
same care and minute vigilance mani- 
fested by the general staff of the Pius- 
slan aimy Many a time had he heen 
through the Grand Duchy of Baden and 
all the countiy between the Vosges and 
the Black Forest, disguised as a pens- 
ant, now on foot, now diving a county 
wagon, exanuning at his leure the con- 
siiuction of the forts which he per- 
haps hoped one day to take General 
Duciot was forewained, but he could 
not make himself head at the Impe11al 
Court 

The Countess de Pourtalés, a bull- 
1ant lady, descended from a French 
Protestant family which had to qut 
Fiance on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and who was residing mm Prussia 
shoitly before the wai, visited General 
Ducrot in 1868, and said to hm, with the 
gieatest eneigy and indignation ** Gen- 
eral, the Germans aie deceiving us, and 
hope to surpise us unarmed In 
public they talk of peace and of their 
desne to live on good terms with u, 
but when they are among themselves 
they speak with a scornful air, and say, 
‘Don’t you see that events are moving 
rapidly forward, and that nothing can 
hinder the dénouement?’ They laugh at 
our government, our army, our (rade 
Mobile, our ministers, the Emperor and 
the Empress, and pretend that before 
long Fiance will be a second Spain 
Would yon believe that the mister of 
the household of the King dared to tell 
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me that before eighteen months had 
passed over ou heads our Alsata would 
be incorporated into Geiniinny 7” ; 

General Ducrot was so much | 
with this lady’s disclosures that he 
begged hei to go to Compiégne and tell 
her stoiy, but at the Mimetry of Wai 
the Gene1al’s 1evelations were looked 
upon coldly It was too late for the 
Empue to profit by a warning 

The mention of this Countess de 
Pouitalés Inings to mind a stuking 
anecdote which illustiates the mutalulity 
of human foitune Dung the summer 
of 1873 this lady went to Chiselhutst, in 
England, tu vit the exiled Empero: and 
Empiess While she was conversing 
with them some one ought to the 
Empeio: a photogiaph of a beautiful 
castle in Scotland, with hunting and fish- 
ing giounds and everything desuable 
fo. a imal retreat attached to 1t The 
Empiess was delighted with the pictuie, 
and spoke of leasing the propeity foi the 
Piince Impeial =** What are you think- 
ing of, Eugenie?” said the Empeior, 
’ they want thuty thousand fiance for the 
castle !” — ** You are 11ght,” said the ex- 
Empiess, ‘and I have not even a bed 
that I can call my own!” 

When war was declaed Marshal 
MacMahon was at Strasbomg, with what 
was known as the Afiicanaimy Gen- 
eral Frossard was at Saint .Avold, with 
an army biought together hastily at the 
camp of Chalons Marshal ne 
was at Metz with the army of Lyon» 
General de Failly. who was a veiitable 
hero at the battle of Solfermo, and held 
out with one brigade against thiee Auv- 
tian brigades, but who utterly failed to 
accomplish anything in the combat of 
1870, was at the forfiess of Bitche 
Marshal Caniobert was organizing the 
Sixth corps at Chalons, and the brave 
General Douay the Seventh at Béglfort. 
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The Impeial Guard was at Boulay, uagle 
General Bou: baks, 

Passing :apidly m review these men 
who had attained the dazzling positions of 
Marshals ot France, and then colleagues, 
it w difficult to find any one except 
MacMahon who was entitled to the name 
of a competent soldier MacMahon, 
Duke of Magenta, was a tiue wailijol, 
and the very fitet battle m which he 
engaged, in 1870, showed that had he 
had men enough, and men who weie well 
enough fed ind equipped, 1t would have 
gone hud with the Ge:mans, magnifi- 
eentl, managed and supercon m numbers 
as they were He had been a soldier 
from his eathest youth Thee was in 
Ins character 2a Int of the old Thish dash 
and eneigy of the MacMabons, who 
accompanied James II m exile. imto 
Fiancee, and it Was manifest mall 
that he did du:rmg the campaign of 
conquest in Algetia, and in the Crimean 
wai, where he had a most dangelons 
position in the giand and last attack 
on the Malahoff Tower ‘* Hae I am, 
and here I 1emain.” became famous 
words in France, and MacMahon’s fame 
extended far beyond the bounda1ies of his 
own country He was,at forty-four yeais 
of age. a division general who had seen 
twenty-peven years of active service, 
Had the Empue had a dozen men hke 
him if might have tuined the current 
of fate for the moment Bazaine but 
showed the alieady confessed weakness 
of his characte: in his conduct at Metz 
General Fiossaird was chiefly noted for 
having been the Prince Inmpenal’s pre- 
ceptor It was expected that he would 
get the baton of a marshal at the fist 
battle in which he participated, but, as 
it chanced, that first battle was the dis- 
astirous defeat at Foi bach 

Let us see what an enlightened and 
patriotic Frenchman says of the Germans 
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opposed to this Tather mesg airay 
of Fiench multary talent WM. Jules 
Claretie, m his History of the Revotation 
of 1870-71, says ‘* The adversaries of 
these geneials, some of w wele 
aheady tihoubled before they were in 
battle, and who marched to the combat 
with a cumbersome tiain of bhaggage- 
Wagons, CAlliages pannieis of wine and 
fruit, like the generals of the time of 
Louis XV ,— then adveisaries were 
those i1ude mathematicians, 1nflextble 
calculatois, patient, yet violent, war- 
211018, lke Count von Moltke, a cold 
strategist, with a geometen’s glance, a 
thinke: rathe: than a soldie:, Prince 
Fnedtich Kail. a kind of ferocious 
Bluche:, 2 furious »abie-swinger, old 
Stemmetz, the conqueio: of Machod and 
Skahtz, the ancient cnemy of Waterloo , 
Manteuffel, who, m 1865, had, c1iossmg 
the Eide: and the Elbe, begun a cam- 
paign against Tanove: allied to Austzia , 
Von Werder, hoish and sinister, the 
futme bombaide: of Stiasbomg All 
these men were stiong in thei hate and 
im then jealousy, stiong, above all, be- 
causc of the military o1ganization which 
allowed them to launch then aimy corps 
foiwaid, swift as thought, to bring the 
fighteis in railway callages on to the 
battle-field, and by the same fiain to 
tiranspoit the wounded from the battle- 
field to the hospital They were strong, 
did I say? — but because of ou: feeble- 
ness They brought patience, coolness, 
piinciple, against feve:, anxiety, and 
disorder. _ Those who know that victory 
depends upon the quartermastei’s de- 
partment more than upon anything else, 
and upon those engineers of the field of 
carnage who aie called officers of the 
general staff, were overwhelmed with 
patriotic anguish when they measured, 
naj the courage, — France 1s always sure 
to have her heroes, —but the organ- 
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izatioi and the mechanism of the two 
armies.” 

Wever, should I live a hundred yeas, 
could I forget my impressions on ar- 
VID the Rhine while the moliliza- 
tion movement of the Geiman aimies 
was at its height There can be noth- 
ing more impressive than a nation in 
arms The aggregation of strong, 1es0- 
lute, handsomely equipped men 1 stu- 
pefyng One begins to think there 
are millions where he only sees thou- 
sande Theeye 1s but slowly tramed 
to the appieciation of numbers = The 
uprising of the whole of Germany was 
an electric suiprise to all Emope, and 
it 18 not astonishing that I was ovei- 
whelmed by what I san Fiom the 
Belgian fiontie: to Cologne I was com- 
pelled to take a military tram all ervil- 
lIans being declared contiaband, and 
bemg aheady looked upon with suspicion 
and contempt A man out of uniform 
in Geimany was a thing to smile at, or 
to be pitiful over If astrange: he was 
loohed at askance But no one tivubled 
the obseive: duimg those few days of 
striving for theadvantage The soldiets 
were too busy with themselves, and the 
civilians were too much engaged in 
gazing at them, to worry fvureigneis 
From Cologne I followed the wave of 
soldiery to Coblentz, where there was 
naturally a gieat concentration of troops, 
with a view to the guaiding of the Mo- 
selle valley Bee: and wine played 
their accustomed ;d/e Rigotous as is 
the German discipline on the march, 
and in the enemy’s country, thee was 
not much show of it among those thou- 
sands upon thousands of lusty young 
men, who were packed as neatly as figs 
in a box into the snug railway carriages 
At Bonn, the old university town, there 
were at least five hundred men on, the 
Tailway platform, each one with a hottle 
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of hae under each aim, and such 
scrambling as ensug@#l among the sol- 
diers I have rarely seen. 

At Remagen a few hilarious old gen- 
tlemen came with pachets of sweet 
cakes, and bee1-bottles innumerable, and 
as the tram moved away sang patti- 
ouc songs in @acked voices Here 
and there a man bade his wife and 
chien good-by, and got quietly into 
the train, fitting into the place prepared 
fo. Inym m advance The Reseives, 
coming 1n from the counti}-side, made 
the al ring with then songs, and cheer 
after chee: way heard fiom the wayside 
as the tiain went hy 

If the hungry Fiench soldiers on the 
othe: side of the frontier could have 
seen the spectacle which I saw at 
Coblentz they would have wept with- 
vexation The provibion magazines were 
qiammed, and long tiams of forage 
wagons wele Coming in in the early morn- 
ing from the othe: side of the Rhine The 
Piussian system for the transportation 
of supplies was put to a severe test here, 
and pioved amply suffiuent As soon 
as the movement of, 01 concentration of, 
troops, on the frontie: began, the faim- 
ers in all the countsy along the line of 
march were notified that they must 
tianspoit a ceitain amount of supplies 
to a given point Each farme: owns, 
accoiding to his circumstances, one or 
two folage wagons, all built very much 
ahke, and subject at any moment to the 
government call The burgomaster of a 
ceitain district 1eceives notice from the 
army heati-quarteis that so many sup- 
ples must be at a certain point at a 
given time, and he gets them there, 
knowing full well that if he does not the 
consequences will be extremely unpleas- 
ant 

Of course the situation would have 
been greatly changed could a French 
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army of the old revolut 
lican type have gondrolling and pinunging 
down the Moselle valley, living on plun- 
der, and frightening the farmeis and 
burghei» mto mstant submission But 
the Geimaus weie pretty well assured 
that there was no dange: of an extended 
raid in the dnection of the Rhine 
Cologne, at the time of my visit, was 
the head-quaiters of the gencial com- 
manding the Seventh, Eighth, and 
Eleventh comps of the Piussian aimy. 
Thy command was one of the most 
extensive in the country, the Seventh 
corps occupying the whole of West- 
phali, including Dusseldonf , the Erghth 
keeping guaid on hoth sides of the 
Rhine up to Coblentz, and thence to 
Mayence on the side nearest Fiance, 
and the Eleventh haying Hesse-Daim- 
stedt and He-sse-Cassel im its care) = The 
Fighth corps, too, guaided the whole 
section of country between Coblentz and 
the Fiench fiontier and Luxembourg, 
extending its lines up to Tieves, Saar- 
bruck, Sarrebuig, and Forbich Count- 
ing the regiments on then wai footing 
this command compuised about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men 

As I continued my difficult journey up 
the Rhine the spectacle of the military 
preparations became more and moile 
impressive. The highways were filled 
with long lhnes of tioopers, with 1e- 
splendent cuuasses, and in giay and 
gold, or m shining helmets and pretty 
blue or red unifoims At every railway 
station dozens of young men, almost 
boys, were waiting until they could be 
tiansferred to the \arlious poimts where 
they were incorpolated in theu 1egi- 
ments Nearly all were clad snoply and 
carried hittle paicels, hur2z1edly made up, 
of provisions and clothing Now and 
then a gioup walked im, singing a jolly 
maiching song, apd laughing and joking 
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‘ong to a Haaing. aap new- 
comers from a village in the back 
country usually made a round of She 
shops, to buy a few things lacking for 
their outfit Eve1y second was 
smoking a long porcelain pipe, and 
every thud office: certamly wore spec- 
tacles The fever of national patiuot- 
1sm found its vent m the singing of 
such songs as Die Wacht am hein 
There was little cheering, a guood deal 
of laughter, and lhbeial been 

Fiom Mayence I crossed the11vei and 
attempted to visit Wiesbaden, where a 
few of the annual French visitors were 
stil imgerimg, half displeased, half 
stunned by the tremendous military 
eneigy displayed around them, but to 
get to Wieshaden was out of ny power 
I had fallen upon abnoimal times, and 
my carlliage was oideied into a ditch, 
where I sat quite contentedly fo: three 
mortal hours, while a steady stream 
of the finest cavahy I had ever seen 
passed slowly by Neaily eve1, man 
of this grand hody of troops was of 
more than aveiage height The ofhceis 
looked hke a supenor kind of school- 
masters They were harsh in command 
and faultless in equipment They 
seemed as if they had come out of 
a lime engraving, so iriepioachable 
were they whuite-gloved, decorated, no 
creases or wrinkles in thei uniform, the 
saddle appointments of then horses all 
perfect It seemed almost too nice foi 
soldiering ‘The whole land was swarming 
with tioops. I went back to Mayence, 
and waited, before I could 1each my 
hotel, while a boyish 1egiment went bv, 
clmk! chnk! every foot staking the 
pavement im exactly the same way, 
every knee thrown out at the same 
identical angle Under the hot sun 
down went a boy His comrades swung 
their feet over him, and when the am- 
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bulance#vighm came’he was picked up 
as automatically and mathematically as 
if i§ were dene by a machine 93 Chick! 
clack! On went the ambulance-wagon 
with tm sick man, but the mulitaiy 
movements had suffered no check 

The components of the Piussian sol- 
dier’s uniform ate veily simple, tasteful, 
and convenient He might make a drinh- 
ing-cup out of his helmet, and carve 
meat with his spike Te weair a bluish 
tunic with 1ed colo1ed cuffs and lappels, 
and a stout pau of dark-colored trousers , 
cairies a thick blanket, a cantcen, a 
cooking-can, and a well-planned hnap- 
sack in undressed calfskin His fatigue- 
cap 1s flat, bordered with 1ed He has 
apn undress unifoim of coarse flax cloth, 
and a pan of white tousers Hi» ovei- 
coat is long, voluminons, and does 
splendid service at mght, when he hiv- 
ouacs 1n the open an, for the German 
army has no tents The pockets and 
folds of his clothing aie 6t0 alanged 
that he can carry im them numbeiless 
httle things, and he fully umproves the 
oppoitunities 

When he bivouacs he plants his gun 
against his bayonet, places his side arms 
hanging over them, and caps them with his 
helmet Ihave seen ten thousand of these 
helmets powed thus on a long plain, 
making one sheeny mass, which fiom a 
distance was dazzling as a golden sea 

On a countiy road, not fa: from May- 
ence, I saw a troop of Hussars It was 
the most superb spectacle that I wit- 
nessed duiing the war Each man sat 
erect and motionless as a statue, with 
one hand on the carbine laid upon his 
side pommel, and each, beautiful horse 
was richly trapped The cavalry has 
the greatest wealth of dress, and the 
rather gaudy splendor of some of the 
cavalry corps has a remembrance of the 
middle ages 1n it. 
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reonstant saluting of superiois by 

inferiors, the bawlinf# of the orders to 
men, and the compactness of the pro- 
vision and baggage tiains, all stmke 
strangely upon the foreigner’s sense 
Here was an organization which had 
evidently been going on and on for years 
and years, until the men who composed 
1¢ did things as if by inhezited motion, 
and yet this wonderful mechanism had 
been but little heard of until fou: years 
before, in 1866 As to the saluting, it 
1s inciedibly formal TI sat, one evening, 
during this Geiman advance, in front of 
the head-quarters of Prince Augustus. of 
Wurtemberg, at Kaiserslautern, in Rhen- 
ish Bayaiia, watching the common sol- 
die1s, who were ca1lying heavy sackpuf 
bread or giain, and who weie obliged to 
pass the sacred place where the lité#e 
potentate was sitting Although tii, 
poor fellows in their dusty fatigue-j 
wele bent almost double witl. their loads, 
each one managed so to allange his bui- 
den that he could carry one hand stiffly 
to his cap, until he had quite passed 
beyond the old prince It was painful 
to see mature men stand sometime» for 
five minutes holding their hands to their 
hats, while a beardless boy, some aris- 
tocratic officer, was converting with 
them 

Although the Germans had saciificed 
much to order they had jet hnown 
how to combine elegance with it The 
field equipage of Prince Friedrich Karl, 
which I saw at Kaiserslautern, was 
one of the most perfect that can he 
imagined There was a tiam of six 
compact hght carmages, stored with all 
the requisites for the Piimce and his 
staff, and close behind it, a ficld tele- 
graph and field post service The tele- 
graphic wagons are so airanged that a 
station can be established, and 1apidly 
connected with an g¢xisting lne within 
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reasonable distance Couriels rump wo- 
hind the wagon» 1m the onde: of march, 
ready at a moment's notice to go fiom 
the wagon» to the staff, and back again, 
incessantly As for the field post all 
journalist» who tollowed the movements 
of the German armies learned to admne 
and respect the managers of that match- 
less institution 

At Cailsruhe, at Darmstadt, at Hei- 
delberg, everywhere in the picturesque 
and poetic 1egion im which the English 
and American tiavellec: loves to linger 
in the soft midsummer time. there 
was the same haste of warlike prepara- 
tion I pushed on to Speyer, a rather 
ugly old town, notable clnefly fo 1ts 
bustouic cathedral, and there found the 
Crown Piince of Prussia, who was the 
object of my search Hele were douz- 
ens of Bavarian regiments, mdecd, all 
Bavaria seemed to have taken /endez- 
vous at Speyer There was a general 
alarm among the imbhabitants The 
French were 1eported to have crossed 
the frontier, and the Bavarans had 
been so hunuied to get up to this pomt 
that half-a-dozen pvo: fellows, in the 
square near the cathedial were dying 
of sunstroke, and hundreds weie laid 
up with sore feet and with aching heads 
The Bavarian Jaegers, clal in blue 
hunting suits, and with green plumes 
in then helmets, were quite imposing 
Many of the poor boy» had pallid facen, 
and the people of Speyer said that they 
would not fight, but they dd fight 
like demons at the battle of Woerth 
The Enghsh gentleman who was my 
companion in travel said they looked as 
if they would hhe to bolt, but none of 
them bolted 

Afte: amght at Speyer my companion 
and I sent polite letters to the Crown 
Prince, asking for military passes mto 
the field of operations, and durmng the 
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BLUCLUUULL Gi BE CRS Ww ppoit 
and annoy us, couched in ‘the follow- 
ing terms: ** His Highness regrets *hat 
an orde: this morning arrived from 
Be1rlm that no co1espondenta, should 
be allowed to follow the field“ army 
He w the moire sony for this as he 
had already given o:deis, since the 
reception of you letter, for the ex- 
amination of your credential» und such 
facilities as could properly be given ” 

It was evident that neither German 
not French wanted obperverh on the 
frontier before the fit hattles, but 
we pushed on into the Pfalz, the rug- 
ged mountam countiy of Rhcnwh Ba- 
Yaula, over which both French and 
Prussian armies have moved 1n hostile 
array In past times All through thy 
country the peasants were half fright- 
ened to death Although thousands 
upon thousands of soldie1s were passing 
along the countiy 10ads, m nels every 
antiquated dof, filled with squeaking 
geese and ciazy peasants we tound 
the bedding and ciockeiy packed for 
instant transportation Fiom eve1y 
house a Bavarian flag was hung out, 
and in some of the country mansions 
of the bette: soit httle hospitals had 
been prepmed <At Neustadt we found 
that the gene:al occupymg the town 
had given orders that no c1y1lans should 
be admitted to the hotel, but we weie 
made exceptions by the landloid, who 
paid that he would take the 1h At 
the railway station my Englsh com- 
panion was collared for looking at a 
passing military train, — what right had 
he to look at it, indeed '—and he luckily 
escaped with a muttered apology 

We sat late that night in fiont of the 
hittle hotel, struck with astonishment at 
the continual succession of troops, com- 
Ing, coming, coming, mn endless procession 
and seemingly without fatague, marching 
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on to the fields beyond and establishing 
their bivouacs with but little noise and 
with no confusion The surprise I felt 
then af the national strength displayed 
was, héwever, no greate: than that which 
I felt on the day afte: the capitulation 
of the forts of Parts, when I saw come 
marching into Versailles, click! clack! 
with the knees thrown ont at the proper 
angle, a regiment of scaly -looking boyish 
troops, of fresh troops sent up from the 
depths of Germany, to fall in, if neces- 
sary, as ieadily and willingly as the first 
actives had fallen in It may with truth 
be said that, from the beginning of the 
campaign to the end, Germany had fresh 
troops constantly ar1iving in Fiance, 
and when the war was completely ended 
still had a few left todiaw upon = The 
confederation of the North alone war 
ready at the beginning of the war to put 
on foot three hundied and eighty bit- 
tulions of infantiy, thiee hundred squad- 
10n8 of cavalry, two hundied battei1es of 
artillery, being one thousand two hundted 
pieces, thuteen battalions of enginees, 
thnteen tiain battalions, —1n all, five 
hundred and fifty thousand active men , 1n 
addition to which it had a reserve of one 
hundred and eighty thousand men, and a 
solid dandweh? numbering more than two 
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hundred thousand. Jhe Bavaman aimy 
furnished one hundied and ten thousand 
soldiers, the Wurtemberg army, thirty- 
six thousand, and the army of Baden, 
about the same numbe: All these, in 
the last days of July, when hostilities 
were just to commence, were grouped 
into thee armies the first, unde: the 
command of old Gene1al Stemmetz , the 
second commanded by Pnnce Fned.ich 
Kail, and the third by the Crown Prince 
of Prussia Under General Stemmetz, 
and, later, under Von Manteuffel, were 
the First, Eighth, und Seventh corps, 
the Seventh commanded by the famous 
Lieutenant-Greneral yon Goeben , ander 
Piinee Fnediich Karl weie the Second, 
Thud Ninth, Tenth, Fourth, and Twelfth 
corps, the latte: the Saxons. commanded: 
by the Piince of Saxony, and the famous 
(iuud corps commanded by the Prince 
of Wurtemberg, and in the thnd army, 
which fought at Weissenburg, at Woerth, 
at Sedan, and was so conspicuous m 
fiont of Pari during the siege, were the 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Thirteenth, and 
Fourteenth corps Three more form- 
dable, bette: equipped, or more powerful 
armies nevel fell upon the frontiers of 
any unhappy country 
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The Spectacle in the Palatinate —A Visit to Landau — The Saxon Troops on the March —A Night 
Dnve — Echoes from Wersenbuig —Thiough the Glades to Kareislantern — The Natutative of 
Stiange Adventures which there befell us — A Mihtary Pr1s0n —Challepging 2 Denunciato: — 


Auicstcd 2 Second Time 


HIS concentiation of troops im the 
Palatinate wis so remarkable a spec- 
tacle that we were willing to run greater 
Tinhs than we were hkely to be subjected 
to, for the purpose of witnessing it m 
all its aspects It was nowed abroad m 
the army, all too soon for our purposes, 
that newspapel correspondents, o1 ** wiit- 
ers,” as the Piussians scoinfully called 
them, were not admitted among the 
guests of the moving camps, and where- 
evei we went, therefore, we were eyed 
and scowled at as presumable members 
of some other profession 
We were not slow to discover that the 
inhahitants of the Palatinate were by no 
means 1n syinpathy with the Prussians 
On the contrary they seemed to cherish 
fo: them an especial dislike, c11ticised 
them severely, and laughed at their pom- 
pous au, then stiff uniforms, and then 
somewhat objectionable habit of combing 
then hau and whwkers while they sat at 
meals 
Fiom Neustadt we went to Landau, 
the famous fou1tresh-town, which the Em- 
pero: BRadolph of Hapebuig made a free 
Jmpeial city in the thirteenth century, 
and which was taken bv assault and 
pulaged seven times during the Thirty 
Years’ war. Laudan was taken posses- 
sion of by Louis XIV at the same time 
that he placed his hand upon Alatia, 
and he had 1t magnificently fortified by 
Vauban’ Back came the Imper1al a: mies 
and wrested 1t from Lous XIV , afte: 


eighty-two days of siege, but the fol- 
lowing year it returned once more into 
the hands of the French, yet once agaim 
to be taken by the Impeiials in 1704 
Down swept the French upon it in 1713, 
occupying it a whok century. to give it 
up to Bavatiia after the tieaties of 1815 
It was from Landau that one ot his 
Generals wiote to Louis XIV ‘Sue, 
we have taken more flags and standaid» 
than Yom Majesty ha» lust of soldiers ” 
On the way to Landau, m the broiling 
sun, we had an oppoitunity to obseive 
the conduct on the march of the young 
Saxon troops, who did not appeu to 
great advantage at the outsct of the 
campaign, but who behaved wonde1:tully 
well when in front of Paris, and did 
plenty of 1ough work Evidently the 
Saxon military shoemakers were at fault, 
for the soldiers were seated hy hundreds 
in the ditches. nursing theu feet, and 
doubtless cursing the provocative Fiench 
most heartily. At the gates of Landau 
we met a long train of ambulance-wag- 
ons, carrying to a hastily improvised 
camp two or three score of sunstruck 
youths The poor fellows, thiown into 
the wagons with their heavy knapsacks 
and blankets still strapped upon them, 
presented a pitiable appearance Whith- 
in the town everything indicated that 
the mixed forces who were there assem- 
bled were on the ale2t, as was eminently 
proper in the ummediate vicimity of the 
enemy Regiments came and regiments 
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went, cavulry clattered back and forth, 
reviews were held; the sick wee be- 
stowed 11 prope: houses The general 
officeza were quite magnificent at the 
table d’héte of the principal hotel, dming 
and wining freely, yet with a certam 
preoccupied am peculiar to soldiers when 
action 18 impending. 

We left Landau late at might, and 
Just in time to escape the overhauling 
of an inquisitive officer of the day Ow 
teamste: lost lis way while we were 
makmg for Geimeisheim, and, taking 
along déow, left us m doubt as to 
whethe. we were im France o1 Geimany, 
but with the pleasant consciousness that 
we wele not fa: fiom the scene of 
battle Night came on, so quiet that a» 
we drove ovei the plains we could hear 
the cows pulling the shot g1ass i the 
fields Now and then we heard the 
tramp of hundreds of fect, and saw long 
black shadows, denoting the passage of 
a regiment At last we came to the 
high road, and by and by to Geimets- 
heim, where we were skluted by a vig- 
orous invitation to halt, and a rather 
scoinful intimation to ‘ clear out” when 
we requested admission, the sentinel 
merely deigniig to 1emaik that it 
was Festung (a fortification), and that 
we could not enta: afte: houis So we 
betook ourselves to the highway once 
more, passing through many antiquated 
doija, where the peasants were in 2 high 
state of excitement. and at the entrance 
of each of which little gioups of cavalry- 
men sat motionless on their horses, 
wrapped in their long cloaks, not even 
looking at us as we passed Afte1 va- 
rious other adventures, such as stia) ing 
mto the old Rhine bed, and nairowly 
escaping wreck in the darkness and mn 
the sandy, water-deserted reaches, we 
decided that it would be useless to 
return to Landau or to Speyer that 
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night, and coming, towards dawn, to a 
little group of houses, we rested there, 
hoping for bette: luck when the sun 
should 11se 

When morning came we were startled 
by certain dull sounds, which came from 
the duection of Fiance, and were some- 
What amused at the peitu:rbation with 
Which the German villagers declared that 
these sounds were the echoes of the mu- 
tiadleuses, and that the French would 
soon be upon us There was, however, 
no tallmg hack on the pait of the Gei- 
man troops, and, as we heard nothing 
furthe:, we concluded that our eais had 
been deceived, and, afte: an hour of ex- 
ploiation im the duection of Fiance, we 
1etuned to Geimershem Hence my 
English firend counselled an immediate 
jomney to Kaiseislautein, from which 
pomt one might see something of the 
pincipal ad\ ance in that dnection 

We had indeed heaid the echoes of a 
battle, and of one which, though of no 
great importance o1 dutation, opened 
the door of Alsatia for Germany The 
army of the Crown Prince, with the Fifth 
corps, thuty-two thousand strong, the 
Eleventh with the same numbe, the 
First Bavarian coi ps, of tlurty-eight thou- 
sand men, and the Second with thuty- 
two thousand, and the Bavazians and 
Wurtembergeis more than forty thousand 
mm number, with two divisions of cavalry 
seven thousand stiong, — all these were 
thrown forward upon or near a pout 
which was defended by a French «d- 
vision, only nie thousand im number 
The French aie 1ight when they say that 
General Douay and his division at Weis- 
senburg fought one against five, for at 
least eighty thousand Germans took part 
in the bief stauggle on the motning of 
the 4th of August, which resulted in the 
retreat of the French and the oecupation 
of Weissenburg Had the Fiench been 
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strong and quick enough to have 
pushed into Germany at this point, half- 
a-dozen days before the mobilization of 
the Germim army was complete, how 
different the results ought have been! 

But all the world knows the history of 
the surprise, for 1t was a genuine sur- 
prise, at Weissenbuig The French sol- 
diers, in describing the battle, asse:ted 
that General Douay had to improvwe 
his plan of action under the encemy’s 
fre A gallant Fiench oflice:r, M Du- 
ruy. who was engaged in the action. 
said ‘‘ We were halted for an instant 
to reform lines, while advancing to the 
heights from wluich the Geiman fne had 
come This halt of ours was like a 
signal for the enemy, who had been for 
some time silent and invisible <A ho1- 
rible fusillade bnoke out all along our 
Inne of hattle The vineyards were liter- 
ally filled with sharp-shooters, ambup- 
caded there since the moining, o1 
perhaps the evenmg before They fired 
while kneeling down hidden among the 
leaves, and, 1f Iam not mistaken, shel- 
tered belund hittle hillocks of earth, 
which they had had time to throw up 
By then position they had a great ad- 
vantage Ovel us, a» we wele on the open 
road tT 

The nxavete of this tecital 1s almost 
pathetic It indicates a surprise, so 
great a» almost to deprive this officer, 
who was doubtless brave enough, of 
military sense Iie seems to imply that 
it w.s disloyal and umproper on the part 
of the Germans to take advantage of 
therr position, or to fortify themselves 
in it The Crown Prince had iattled 
down from Speyer to Landau m a post- 
chaise, and thence on horseback to the 
outposts, to be present at this action 
Hie directed the storming of the castle 
of Schafenburg by the King’s Grena- 
die1s, who were very badly cut up while 
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at thet worn, so wut wewmscnourg 18 
qualified as a costly victory even by the 
Gexmans The French iesistance, al- 
though the troops were totally unpre- 
paired for puch an overwhelming attack, 
was very cieditable, and has always been 
praised by the enemy It was better for 
General Douay that he should have been 
knlled, for, generous and truc-hearted ap» 
he waa, he would never have forgiven 
hunselt for bemg the unwitting motru- 
ment for the admission of the Germans 
into the province which they had deter- 
mined to take from then traditional foe 

We made the best of out way over 
the encumbered ivadp, uow hiter- 
ally swaiming with troops, up through 
the picturesque mountain passes to 
Kaserslautein, nea: which pretty httle 
town Barbarossa is supposed to be still 
lying mm lus enchanted sleep MHetre a 
fellow Ametican journalist and mycelf 
excited the suspicions of a patuiotic 1n- 
habitant of the town, who at once spread 
the 1epoit that there were ** French spies” 
taking notes among the troops, and 
towaids evening, after our English fiiend 
had depaited on a little reconnoitering 
expedition towaids Hombuig on the 
frontier, we wele suriounded by six 
stalwart soldiers, accompanied by an 
officer, who, without any unnecessary 
politeness, infoimed us that we wee 
alrested ‘We could not deny the soft 
impeachment, and were marched oft 
thiough the town, escorted by a jingling 
procession of small boys and greasy 
Jews, to a huge baiiack building, where 
we were initiated into the delights of a 
military piison While we were not 
fnghtened we were deeply annoyed, 
because we had wished to push on that 
night to the frontier Our companion 
in misfortune was a gigantic peisonage 
connected with the army, who was labor- 
ing under a temporary hallucination, 
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superindiijed by oo » and 
who insisted, at im out 
the night, 1 threatening to axterminate 
us with his jack-boots, which he could 
certainly have dons if he had persisted 
in attempting it. About midnight, our 
situation becoming intolerable, we clat- 
tered funously upon the doo, and 
made most vigorous protests, which 
brought to us @ supeltor officer, superbly 
dressed, who took our passports and 
protests, and left us with the cool 
remaik, that, whether we wee 1ight o1 
wrong, there we must bide the mght 
We did bide there with as much patience 
as we could command, and were not a 
httle startled when the door wa» opened 
in the morning to find six men and a 
selgeant waiting to esco1t us, whithei 
weknewnot We were ondered to “ fall 
in,”’ and were marched, m the rain, 
which was coming down 1 toztents, 
thiough some back etreets of the town, 
oui escort proceeding with such solem- 
nity that we began tuo fancy that we 
might be gomg to our own execution. 
My companion vouchsafed the remark 
that they ‘certainly eould not shoot 
us ” *¢ But then,” he added, ‘if they 
wish to, they have guns enough,” 
and with this poo. attempt at wit we 
were both.satished fo: the moment. 
When we were quite drenched the 
minions of an effete despotism deposited 
us i the hall of a large and dingy 
structure, and ietired without bidding us 
2 1mmg, but not without seeing 
that * were propeily locked m As 
this hall was not éspecially mviting of 
aspect, we thade bold to open a side 
door, and found oursel.es in a comfort- 
ably warmed room, around three sides 
of which ran shelves filled with docu- 
ments, and we concluded that we were 
in the office of some functionary Seated 
ab 8 corner was a portly man, with a sin- 
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gularly white face, and something ap sad, 
yet proud, in his demeagpr that we could 
not help observing him carefully. We 
learned duing the day that he had: 
passed fifteen years in a fortress, weare 
ing a ball and chain attached to one of 
hw legs, because he had heen too free 
with lis pen in his ciiticism of the gov- 
ernment unde: which he lived' At 
present he was one of the large Liberal 
paity mn Kaise1slautern, men who hated, 
and who did all they could to oppose, the 
military pohey and the crushing despot- 
160 Which Prussia had imposed upon the 
whole nation. 

After what seemed to us an inter- 
minahle delay this personage came out 
of lw» cornet, and mformed us in the 
German tungue that some one would 
come presently to examime us, then fol- 
lowed anothe: delay, which appeared hke 
weeks, but 1t was only halt an hour. 
An amiable gentleman, with a fiery com- 
plexion, airived with 2 somewhat be- 


wildeied an, as if he had been puddenly 


awakened f:0m his slum)eis, and taking a 
chan, and drawing it up to the table in 
front of which we had ventured to seat 
omselves, he laid befuie him a pach 
upon which he laid both lus fat han 
Then he took a long look at us, after* 
which he barst mto a loud laugh, and 
said in English. ‘ Vell, boys, I think 
you were 1D a scrape ” 

As theie was no disposition on om 
pait to deny this, and finding that he 
spoke his bioken English im a* manner 
which indicated a perrod of sojourn in 
Ametica, we ventured to interrogate him, 
and found that he had, hike ma ther 
Germans, ietuzned to the P ; 
after a long and prosperous stay mm the 
United States, and that he was one of 
the members of the city council in 
Kaiserslautern The military authori- 


ties, despairing of making spies out 
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of us, had handed us over to the 
town, and had given into om new 
fnend 5 hands all the papers which had 
been found upon us These papers 
wele now returned to us witha coul- 
teous apology fioin the representative 
of the city’s dignity and with the :emaik 
that the burgomaste: would shoitly call 
upon us to cxpress his regrets at the 
unfol tun ite occurence 

It ws it the’ Wlnite Swan ” Inn that 
we hid) been anerted, just as we 
were sitting down to dinner, and I was 
soImeWhat amused at the vehemence 
with which ou city councillor mnisted 
upon out gome to thes White Swan” 
with hnn and bestowing upon the land- 
lod a few specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
invective. We declined to do thin, and 
expressed a preference for bed = So we 
adjourned to the Prince Kail Hotel, whee 
we were waimly lecerved, and sent to 
the ** White Swan” foi our perponal he- 
longings = We had lud quietly down to 
test when there came a loud knock at 
the bedioom door, and m walked a 
pohceman ‘Tl we considered too much 
of a tial after the adventures of the 
night, but th» functionary meisted upon 
our dressing and accompanying him 
What was ou: amusement and amaze- 
ment when we discovered that the land- 
lod of the **Whute Swan ” had summoned 
us before a magitiate, there to listen to 
bis affidavit that he had had nothmng to 
do with ow arrest Back we went to 
the hotel, and once more to bed, and at 
one o'clock, the hour when dimner 1s 
se1ved in most German hotels, we went 
down tae the long dinine-100m, in which 
perhaps one hundred officeis were smok- 
ing and drinking, and there we encoun- 
tered ou fiiend, the city councillo1, and 
were invited to hieak bread with him. 

We had not been long in the room 
when we discovered that at 1ts oppo- 
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site end Way. &, Bety of gentlemen who 
were in no Wise in sympathy with our 
city conncillo:, and who weie certainly 
making merry at ou expense We in- 
quned the reason of this, and om German 
supporte: then told us that there were 
two parties m Kaiserslautein bitterly 
hostile cach to the othe: Viomment in 
one of these paities wa» a certain Chiis- 
tun Sind, who had a special dishke for 
all Amelicans, and for all the Gei mans 
Who had 1etwned from America biing- 
nz with them then ciuticiems upon the 
old and slow methods of doing business, 
and also biinging with them larger 
foitunes than Het Sind and his col- 
leagues had been able to get together at 
home Hei Sind, m his wanderings 
thiough the town, had observed ow 
movements, and had 1eported them ap» 
suspiciouh to the mmiitary authorities , 
hence our utrest These facts had come 
out duiing the motnine wiule we were 
sleeping off the memory of the cayalry- 
man and ins annihilating jack-hoots, and 
our aiiest was now to be made matte 
fo. a fumous discussion between the 
contending puties in the city council 
My companion, who had served through 
our civil wai, was 2 hit of a wag, and 
fancied that {10m Hei: Sind’s appearance 
he might not 1elish the notion of a duel , 
60 he sent a card to that suspicious gen- 
tleman, with an intimation that, if the 
report concerning Heir Sind’s conduct 
were true, he had not behaved in a gen- 
tlemanly fashion, and hoped he would 
give him immediate satisfaction 

Her: Sind aiose and came to ow table 
in a state of ange: which 1t would be 
difficult to describe To my friend he 
said, in broken English, that he would 
not fight with a boy, whereupon, my 
fmend, with an impetuous obstinacy 
born of the occasion, endeavored to 
stimulate the coulage of Herr Sind with 
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one or two of those Pathos which are 
1aely received calmly.” Bat the cham- 
pion of the Conservative party m Kais- 
eislautern was not warlike. He bel- 
lowed defiance. but went no futher 
Aftei a few war-dances about om table 
he retreated to bis own, and theme con- 
sumed the 1emains of his dmnet m 
moody silence The Geiman ofhcets, 
who had got wind of the affair, were de- 
lighted at my ftiend’» conduct, and 
stood up im lune, shouting mnuinetable 
‘¢ Hochs,” holding out then glasses to 
him as a@ sign of approval of lis conduct 
Ow frend of the fiery complexion was 
now teinforced by a numbei of his col- 
leagues, and we completed ow dinnet 
with the teeling of having thoroughly 
thumphed ove out enemies 

But this was not all Duting the 
course of the afternoon we 1ecerved an 
immense document fiom the city hall, 
signed by the burgomaste: lunself, and 
announcing that we weie personally 
known to the city goveinment of the 
good buigh of Kaiserslautein thit ow 
papers had been mspected and that we 
were entitled to protection nulitary wd 


civil, wherever we-might travel in Ger- 
man lines, in war or peace Meantime 
we received a lette: from our English 
frend, mfoiming us that he had been 
safely bestowed m a small guard-house 
at the next town beyond Kaiserslautern, 
Hen Sind » denunciation haying included 
him. and having led the military authot- 
ties to believe that they had bagged a 
tuo of dungerous spies 

The iecommcndation from the city 
government of Karseislautern did not 
hindet us from heimg aiested again, at 
a small town near by a day or two after- 
wards 

Some venus later I was conversing 
with the editor of a (vermin paper in 
St Lows about the F1anco-German ya, 
and happened to mention the fact of 
this second airest 

‘AT’ hesud. * that could not have 
happened m the section of Germany im 
which I was born ” 

‘s Where were you born? * I ventmed 
to inquue 

“In Alzey ” . 

Now it was m Alzey that our second 
arrest occured 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 


Germeisbeum — The Rhine Bed —-Aci0-s3the Fronticaa —Wer-enbmse — On to Woeith — The Disaster to 
the Fuench — The (ic1 man Descent of the Hill under Fue —C hug ot Gen T3onnemann’s Cunawiers 
— The Valley of IIell — MacM shon's Defe ut — ‘Lhe Hoio1sot the Rctieat — Fiowaid s Neghyence 


—Baziunce’s Jealou-y 


ROM Alzey we thought 1¢ worth our 
Winle to retuazn to Landau and 
Geimershenn, und so to get up to the 
line of the Clown Piince’s ope.ations 
Geimershenn ptinds on the Rhine at a 
point neuly opposite an impoitant fo1- 
fess mm Baden ‘The Rhine, which fotr- 
meily persisted im performing the letter § 
twice between Speyer and Germeishem, 
has now been consider ubly etraightened, 
and the old bed of the 11Ve1 addr to the 
stenath of the fortiess by making it 
duc ult to ect within attaching distance 
Immense sums of woney had been spent 
on the fortific thons of Germershenn 
within the thuty years pieceding = the 
war The country 10und about i vwiy 
beautiful ‘The httle Queich 11ne1 1am- 
bler and rushes thiough green fields and 
along, the edger of pretty folests Di- 
rectly to the south of Genmershemm les 
Sondetheim and, futher below. Todt, 
two fortified towns of sowe Ltinportance 
The Germins had anticipated that the 
Frenck wmght. attack from Wersenbug, 
using the railway between Germeishenn 
and Landau to histen the taanspoert ition 
ot troops and we found this 1oad 
guarded at every nule with such jrecau- 
tions as only the Gelman azmes can 
take Landau and Gu metsheim are the 
offsets to Lauterbuig and Wemsenburg 
on the southern Fiench frontier to Rhen- 
ish Bavaria 
From Geimersheim to the fiontie: we 
had an uneventful jouney We went 


ove1 the same 10ad which we had taken 
on the nmght of our departure from 
Landau = The tivops were pouling along 
the highwtys silentls, and with that ai 
of mavity which uwaypr settles down 
upon a muching amy when it Knows 
that an encounter 1s just ahead of 16 
The country was rough, rokhen by small, 
but difficult, hills, and on either side of 
the post road, by which we c1os»ed into 
Fiance there were long tows of noble 
tiees The Geman outposts were seat- 
tered alone the frontier it cevely few 
rods) and we hewd wondctul stories 
shout shiurp-shooting wlich we took 
with the necesbary ea1un of salt At 
Wesenbuig we found proclam itions, 
posted on all the puncipal }uildings, 
announiing that no inhabitant would be 
disturbed unless inteitc1ine with the 
pPilogress of mulitary operations , mu which 
case be would be shot The French 
peapnntiy seemed 1 ithe: servile towards 
the mvadeis, and inuny men piofersed 
loudly that they were not at all m 
favor of the wa They 1ebelled in 
buIne westances agaunrt the unwelcome 
duty of burymg the dead, which the 1n- 
vading Geimans forced upon them, but 
they were compelled to do the work. 
There were but few instances of mur- 
de1s 1n cold blood in Weissenburg afte: 
thefight One old man brained a Hus- 
sar. who was entering his house, and we 
were told that he would probably be 
shot for 1t, unless 16 conld be proven 
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that we wunwer LA UE = SLES some 
harm aa . 

No sooner hail the Crown Prince won 
lus extraordinary success at Weissenburg 
than he telegraphed to Bexlnm ‘Stop 
everything else, and send me provisions 
Do not delay} a moment” Pausing on 
the confines of the cnemy’s country, and 
glancing over its umpoverished villages 
and bare fields, he paw that he must 
prepare to take with him all Ins means 
of sustenance There was not cven a 
potato to he found in the field», and the 
peasants of Wewsenhuig and twenty 
miles around weie at then witr’ end to 
proce provisions for thempelyes = Had 
there been a certainty of plenty to eat 
for some days the impatient Prmce 
would have engaged the French a second 
time before the 6th, but he was come 
pelled to wait, and 15 sad to haye had 
giave doubts as to the resulth of thir 
delay He tlucw hunpelf upon the task 
with unparalleled ardor, and was on toot 
in the town one whole night, comfoiting 
the wounded, and gauding by his pres- 
ence the inhabitants against wrong 

Having recetved the news of the Saar- 
lnuck ope1ations, of which we hnew 
nothing at the time of ow visit und 
doubtless, being aware of the dete:mina- 
tion of Puce Fitredench Kail to give 
battle in that yicimity, he pushed forw ud 
his men on the step» of the flying enemy 
On the evening of the sth of Ausust 
he found that MacMahon’s forces were 
not far off, but were said to be ina dip- 
oiganized condition, the flight of the di- 
vision which had been vanquished at 
Weissenbuig having been communicated 
to the whole line He therefoie en- 
deayored to# crown the success of the 
mmvasion by a crushing blow, which 
would enable him to proceed to Metz 
and Nancy, driving MacMahon hefore 
him, and destroying all his hopes of 
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communication with the afhe: any 
corps, which were just then, although 
the Crown Prince of couise did not know 
it, about to suffer a defeat But he was 
now in the midst of a broken and rough 
country. wheie forests covered the an- 
cient hills fiom the sunlght, and his 
advance was difficult, slow, and full of 
suspicion ie went forwaid, feeling 
that he was not thoroughly supplied, and 
dreadmg to go far till supplics could 
come up 

On the moimng of the 6th bis 
advance was approaching Tiefenhach. 
Very early on that moining the sound 
of 11fle-shots was heard, and before the 
fun was Warm in the shy the Crown 
Pimee with a few otaff officeis, rode 
huniedly to the extieme fiont, and 
an engagement was at once begun 
Marshal Mu Mahon had maiched on the 
4th of August upon Tlaguenau The 
Empeio: had placed at bis disposition 
the Fifth corps of Gencial De Faully, 
and if that General had been diligent on 
the dinastious diy of the Gth the Mar- 
shal might, perhaps, have held out 
bette: than he did against the Ger.nans. 
MacMahon had intended to jom his 
foices with those of General de Failly, 
and to attack the nght flank of the 
Geimans on the 7th, but he was one 
day too late in hw» plus 

The Germans found that Marshal 
MacMahon had taken up his position 
between J.angensulzbach on the noth 
and Moisbionn on the south, a field full 
of :avines and patches of wood. and cut 
up here and there mto hop-fields Tlie 
Fust division, commanded hy General 
Ducrot, was at Fioshweile: , the Thid, 
between Fioshweile: and Elsasshausen , 
the Fou th, facing the table-land of Guns- 
tett. with its mght on Morsbionn A 
division of the Seventh. placed, like the 
Fifth, at MacMahon’s disposition (it had 
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arrived 1 ing Men put in the 


second lw with the Dousy division, 
which had yust been in the Weissenbug 
fight MacMahon had now unde: his 
command but forty-srx thousand availa- 
ble men with which to hold his position 
against one hundred and sixty thousand 
Geimans The Second Bavaizan corps 
began an attach on the Duciot division , 
at the pame time the Fifth Prussian 
coips attacked the Raoult division in the 
centie 

At seven o'clock m the morning, along 
a range of hills beyond Woerth, the 
batteries were playing = then hveliest 
The httle village of Fioshweile1, two 
miles fiom Wessenbig, was crammed 
with French troops, waiting to go into 
action There was no excitement on 
the put of the German troops. who 
wele jogging along the Ingh-road, when 
they heard the advance body open fre 
Exyerything was conducted in the most 
orderly and tranquil manne 

The pictmesque town of Woerth 
stands m the basin formed by a cncu- 
la iinge of Inlls, steep. wooded in 
" pate hes oud with vineyuds scattered 
here ind there Beyond the town, on 
the noith-west pide, and in the direction 
of Firoshwelar., mw oan old castle A 
litle Inooh esc ped from the hidden 
bases of the Inlls wanders = though 
Woerth to lose itself speedily m= the 
thickets. The Fiench hnes, os massed 
upon the lulls opposite the Germans, 
were so extended a» to form a species 
of sennencie, and fiom these lines there 
came a steady fie of shells, unde: which 
the Eleventh Prussian corps of Hessian 
and Nassau thoops began, at perhaps 
nile o'clock, to descend the hill and 
to match steadily and unwaveringly, 
although they »eemed marching to cei- 
tam death The taemendous clamor of 
the shells, and the occasional dry whir 


of hh. + Stllewse which was m 
poutiona, veterans groan, but 
could not <." 4G bach = The slopes 
wor?‘ sirewn with wounded, and now 
and then a stout man would jump into 
the an and tall, dismembered und bleed- 
ing The cries of the wounded, at one 
o1 two points in this march down the 
hill, were so termble that the French | 
thought a general 1etrert had begun, and 
the aitilleurs stopped fling to gaze, as- 
tonwhed But still the relentless maich 
went on 

Part of the Fifth coups, composed 
entucly of Pinssiun» from Posen, the 
Seventh, Fifty-aghth and Fifty-ninth 
leygiments, many of the men with the 
Kenigeratz medal on their breasts, were 
now also engaged in this solemn prome- 
nade tow aid» death and victory , and the 
columns began to blacken the hill-side as 
fai as the eye could see, back to the 
sombre line ot wood Now and then 
through the foliage were seen the hight 
helmets of the Prussians In some 
places the piles of dead, lett hy advanc- 
Ing 1egiments, obstructed the progiess of 
thore coming on behind, and a long, 
patient halt unde: fire was made by men 
who expected eve1y moment to he num- 
hbered among the slain 

Meantune the oute: battle lme of the 
French, the Tuicos, the Zouavyes, and 
the Liners, equally distiibuted, had ad- 
vaneed partially down the opposite hill, 
and weie firing rapidly, but with lack ot 
precision, at the 1esistless yet unresisting 
and on-coming men The Fiench soldier 
usually goes heavily loaded with ammu- 
nition, cairying twice the number of 
1ounds allowed in othe: armies , and with 
the chassepot 1n lis hands, @nd with his 
maivellous celezity of fing, he seemed 
on this day almost like a demon vomiting 
fire and smoke One echo, one roll and 
crash, followed another so quickly that 
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the inter\al betwe 
fable 

The French som 
was ended at or: 
to which they were = 
the name of that town ‘to 1t The Prus- 
sians called 1t the victory of Woerth, 
and as such it will probably be known 
Mh history The stiuggle extended over 
@ Song tract of giound, and its shocks 
wéi felt in seven o1 cight yillages 
MacMahon had certainly distitbuted Ins 
scanty forces with admuable shill, with 
a view to covellng the possible advance 
of the enemy fiom Stiashouig to Bitche 
He had suffered great anxiety because 
of his poverty of forces before he had 
discovered the overwhelming nuinbeis of 
the enemy He wavs obliged to leave 
the town of Morsbionn, which aftel- 
wards became one of the most nnpoitint 
points in the battle, unoccupied, bec wise 
he had not tioopsenough At tlis place 
occurred the celelnated chuge of the 
cunassiers of Geneial Bonnemain, who 
were thiust forwaid by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon in a desperate cndeavoi to hil 
hack the daik masses of Gelinans who 
seemed to ppiing out of the very hill-side 
This magmificent division of cavally, 
which has been amply celebrated in song 
and story for the last decade in Fiance, 
went crashing and clattermg into the 
vineyaids, where the men and hotse» wee 
slaughtered by dczene These men 
of the Eighth and Ninth Cunaspicis were 
among the very best troops mn the Fiench 
aimy, they wee fit antagonist» foi the 
colossal Geiman troops, and. had they 
been piopeily matched agamst an even 
numbe1 of the enemy, would have held 
then own gupeibly They had to go 
through the village of Moisbronn to de- 
scend into the valley, there foim anew, 
and chaige As they went through the 
village dozens of them were dropped 


from the* 
caded in "te 
fiom the windows jcvclvens weie fied 
upon them, and once outside of Muts- 
bionn the batteries filled the valley with 
the very fires of hell 

In the midst of this te1ufic hail of 
shell they managed to get into line,. 
but when they charged they weie deci- 
muted, stiicken as if by lightning, and 
the movement which they had hoped to 
accompheh was rendered completely im- 
possible All along the Fiench line 
fiom Elsasshaunen, at which the 1ight of 
the Second bugade of the Thud divwion 
Was supported, to where the bioken line 
of the Fourth division faltered fiom the 
ght of the Thnd,—%o Moishoenn, 
there was the inost fughtful slaughter. 
Mushal MacMahon, as I have since 
been told Dy Fiench soldieis, had been 
m the saddle the greater, part of the 
plevions night, and had hardly taken 
food since he had heard the news of the 
Warsenbuig defeat 

It was to turn the general position of 
the Fiench, and make them change ther 
fiont, that the teble advance of the 
re1lmlans into this valley of death bee 
tween the lulls bustling with aitillery 
wos made When the Genman- had 
1eached the hottom of the hill thuy were 
naturally m full possession of Woerth 
In the town itself there were no Fiench 
poldieis The unfortunate inhabitants 
were half dead with fight, and, after 
the Prussians had taken possessién, many 
honses weie fied upon by the Fiench. 
and some of the mhabitants were badly 
wounded A “lazacth,” o1 sanitary 
station, was established, and the ambu- 
lance corps of the Germans wete soon 
binging wounded into the captared town 
at the 118k of their own lives 

Just outside the lit¥e do? the slaughter 
had been so gi t dead and wounded 
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were piled together. and the living had 
to be piche® out of the ghastly heaps of 
the slain, while shells were making fresh 
victims close at hand Several of the 
surgeons weie killed on the ficld One 
prisone: told of being found at the very 
bottom of a heap of dead men, and a 
Piussian officer, whom I met afte:w aids 
at Versailles, told me with much gusto 
the manne: m which the wounded 1olled 
mto the ditches of the valley to escape 
bullet He himself, heavily wounded, 
rolled mto a ditch Presently there 
joined lum anothe:, who died in a few 
mumutes ‘ By the time the battle was 
ove1,” he adds, ** I was in the midst of 
seven horible-looking object» who had 
rolled into the mud, just as I had, fiom 
instinct, and five of us saved ou 
lives ” 

Rushing 1n wild confupion though and 
niound the town the German troops 
began charging up the steep hill whee 
the Fiench awaited them By this time 
the first Fiench coips had changed its 
front, and a numbe of infantiy r1egunents 
advanced slowly down the lull to meet 
the enemy Half-way up the declivity 
the numbe: of Geiman dead decreased 
rapidly, and the Fiench began to fall 
like grain befoie the reaper The Gei- 
mans were determined to avenge the 
punishment received duiing then ter1ible 
preliminary march, and they 1an forward 
t short range, then began filing with 
most methodical dignity, alway» hitting 
and geneually hillmg The Turcos and 
Zouaycs were Mown down 1apidly, and 
such was the indignation of the Ge1mans 
against die Wilden, as the Arabs were 
called, that when one fell a shout of 
fiiomph aiose One lieutenant of a 
Timco 1egiment, mad with the mstinct 
of coming defeat, ran foiwaid, accom- 
panied by twenty of his men, plump into 
the arms of the Germaus. A dozen 
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bayonet ?igad&prere found on his dead 
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aie this anugdinary straggle was in 
won the hill, and the staggling 
French reserve was luitying up, a sharp 
fire was begun fiom the left bank of the 
Saucibach by the Geimans This di- 
verted the attention of the French, but 
was 600n discovered to be a false attack, 
and did no great harm Some of the 
Fiench guns weie piesently dismounted 
by the artillery on the opposite lull, 
and the Fiench line began to waver 
unde: the tearing and iending shocks 
of the German fue Some ot the offi- 
ceis of the line, secmng that there was 
every probability of beimg forced to 
suriende1, marched into the thick of the 
bullets and fell 

IIere on these slopes varying fortune 
dealt. continuous death. and the advance 
giadually became moe difficult, be- 
cause not only of the piled-up slain, 
but of the hundieds, even thousands, 
of hnaprachs thrown away by both 
the combating patties The vigorous 
attack on the extieme ight of Mac- 
Mahon’s position was at last crowned with 
succerns ‘The Prussians, who had been 
binging up artille1y all the forenoon, 
had now about sixty pieces of cannon 
on the table-land at Gunstett, opposite 
Moisbionn, and protected then infant, 
which charged in great numbeis on the 
Second division and the Second htigade 
of the Thid division, at Elsasshausen 
The Bavailans and the Wurtemburgeis 
were m this chaige, and fought like de- 
mons, losing less killed than any other 
corps, ‘* because,” said a prisone1 to me, 
“‘they never stood still long enough to 
be shot.” 

The powe:ful fire of the Gunstett bat- 
te11es caused a wail to go up all over 
France two days afte: the battle In 
and around the hop-fields and vine ards 
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at Morsbronn Fiance yy a gallant 
gentleman and guy | aw that hitter 
August day, and {twas « blade bom 
and 1s a black memo, 

The Prussians gradually poured upon 
the field three to one against the simall 
band of Frenchmen, who now were 
fighting with the ferocity of despan 
There was in the charge of Elsasshausen 
some hand-to-hand fighting, m which 
both sides manifested an animosity 
aioused by the mutual taunts before the 
war It was when the tremulous bugles 
were sounding retieat and misfoitane tor 
the armies of Fiance that there was a 
great rush on eithe: side for a final 
struggle When this was over, the 
French, vanquished on the hills back of 
Woerth, and with then central 1ight 
cleft in twain, found Maishal Mac Mahon 
in a fainting condition, with hiv hotre 
killed under hm A Fiench frend, 
who was in this battle, told me that 
MacMahon natrowly escaped deith a 
dozen times Once his cravat wan shot 
away The Marshal, reviving, took a 
hasty view of the situation, and the mel- 
ancholy 1etieat began 

A noble soldie: of the Forty-fifth 
French line, who was in this battle, and 
who was killed at Sedan, has left on 
record his immressions of the fightful 
condition of the Fiench aimy afte: the 
fight ‘All the comps.” he wrote, 
‘* were mixed up in a nameless rabble 
The enemy, fiom its ad, antageous posi- 
tion, thiew its hissing shells into the 
midst of this crowd, cutting bloods fur- 
10ws chroughit The ground over which 
we walked was covered with dymg and 
dead men The entreaties of the 
wounded to us not to abandon them, 
and to carry them along, were heart- 
rending The pursuit was ardent Ou 
rear-guard stopped from time to {1me to 
engage the enemy, and give our artillery 
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a chance to get a litile abead, and to the 
engineer coips to block ee routes 
At a short distance from Reichshoffen ” 
(thi 13 another French name for Woe: th) 
* our artillery fired its last shot, which 
the Marshal had carefully pieserved, be- 
cause, 1f we may believe an ej e-witness, 
at fom o’clock mn the afternoon we were 
already without much ammunition ” 

It 13 said that Marshal MacMahon was, 
in 2 moment of despan and tage, in- 
clined to engage in a last charge into the 
enemy’s lines in the hope of winning 
a poldie:’» death, but his escoit paid to 
him «‘** Why get yourself killed? You 
must not go, \ou must come with us ” 

So, covered with dust. with bis clothes 
filed with bullet-holes poo: MacMahon 
designated Saverne ab the rallying porit 
fo. lus troops, and left the field which 
he had done lus best to content against 
overwhelming numbers = Saverne was 
eight leagues away, and eight leagues 
afte: such a dav foi this aimy, without 
proper ammuuition, without food, and 
completely disoigamzed, was a terible » 
mach The Fiench withdiew, leaving 
belund then wounded, all then baggage, 
six thousand prisonets, thirty-five can- 
non, six mitrailleuses, two flags, apd 
four thousand wounded men = They had 
lost General Colson, the Marshal’s 
General of Staft General Raoult was 
dying It was, as the Fiench wiiteis 
desciibed it at the time, not a defeat; 
it was a veritable disaster, — the blot- 
ting out of the most vigorous cops in 
the French aimy 

The Germans admit that they lost 
about eleven thousand men, and the 
Fiench claim that the German victory 
cost Germany sixteen thousand inen 
The Crown Prince himself was profuse 
im his expressions of respect for the 
enemy which he had encountered. 

Thus, on the 6th — August, the 
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Crown Prince had™&idvanedii his offen- 


‘sive line almost im exact unison with 
Stemnmetz, at and beyond Saarbiuck, 
towards the most mportant fortres» of 
Fiance This very fortress Fiance had 
not prepared properly to defend, since 
she had counted on cutting into the 
enemy’» countiy 

While General de Failly had been hesi- 
tating hetween Bitche and Niede1bionn, 
heating the cannon thundeiing, without 
hastening to the scene of combat, as he 
should have done, the Second corps, that 
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6f General Frothard, had been attacked 
Sadrbrétk and Forbach 
Bazaine should have sent to 
this t sutlicient foices to help Fros- 
sard; but it 1s on record that Bazaime, 
when he heaid of the sciape into which 
the Imperial favorite had got, said: 
‘Let him eam his Marshal’s bdton 
all alone ” 

Poo: Fiossard not only got no Mai- 
shal’s bdton, but by losing the day at 
Fo1rbach he lost the Moselle to Fiance 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The Great Battles in front of and atuund Mety — Fiiedisch Kail —'lhe Sattbiaock Atlan — Folly 
and Incompetence — ‘Lhe Biandenhbug Cavahy — ‘The Field of Rezonville —Giavelotte — sant 


Pirvat — Mais La Tow 


HEN the decimated Prussian reg1- 

ments gathered togethe1, to sing 

then evening hyinn, afte: the victoly at 

Woeith, two gigantic Cielman aimies 

were alieady on the soil of Fiance, and 
rapidly effecting a junction 

The Ge:mans say that the splendid 
unity of the Clown Piimce and of Stein- 
metz mm action on the 26th was the fist 
great success of the war Four three 
day» afte: Woeith the Crown Piince 
gave his whole tune to piovisioning his 
aimy, putting the living into the most 
comtuitable condition possible, and the 
dead into the giound = The foity thou- 
sand men m the quaitermistei’s de- 
partment did then work well, and the 
supplies came iolling m from all duec- 
fions Except the Piimce, not a man, 
save the dare-devil Uhlanen, o1 Lancets, 
who went skuimpling about the batien 
country away from the army, puttered 
from hunger The pusoneiy Connng to 
the rear plucked up courage on the ncw 
diet, and took a jolly view of things 

What war Fiedeich Kail, whose 
armies I had seen moving up thiough 
the defile. of the Pfalz past Katvels- 
lautein, doing all this tine? 

In a letter to lis wife, which was 
published in the Prussian paper of 
the day, he wiote. “I am ao half 1a9- 
ing man, foi I cannot, with my accused 
luck, find these Frenchmen They ate 
all gone away” But Steinmetz, the 
““aged terrible,” with seventy thousand 
men, was pushing forwaid iapidly by 
the short ways noith of Metz, towaids 


that virgin fortiess , and Fiiedeiich Karl, 
burning with emulation and a bit of 
professional jealousy, cut un by Pont-a- 
Mousyon, and came up by the othe: way. 
The Ciown Prince, only forty mules 
fiom Metz, was beginning to make the 
good old town of Nancy quake with the 
visits of his adyentwous Chians. 

King Wiliam had taken absolute 
possession ot the provinces wherem 
his almies were stationed, had given 
them mulitaly government, enumerated 
seventeen Classes of people who would 
he phot without mercy if they inte: tered 
with uunlituy operations, made the in- 
habitants furnish pix cigal» per day for 
each soldier, bo said the angry Alsa- 
tilans, given them to undetstand that 
any soldie: who abused them should be 
severely punished, and even had time 
to answei the Pope’s lette: praying for 
peace. politely tellimg him to attend to 
his own attains 

The old King was often afield too, 
1ode i1econnoiteimg, attended only by 
half-a-dozen officeis, sang hymn» with 
the boys at the bivouacs, wiote pious 
little letters to his Queen, intended, of 
course, to thiill the countzy, devised 
even 4 gigantic scheme to catch Napo- 
leon, and make bum a prisone: w front 
of Metz, but tailed 

The pat played by the Fiench Em- 
pero: in the campaign up to the time 
of MacMuhon's iectreat upon Chalons 
was not calculated to mspue his pub- 
Jecta with admiration for liv military 
or pohtical talent. «The recital of the 
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Suarbrock affan caused a mpple of laggh- 
‘ér at most of the European Courts, 
and the despatch sent off to the 
Empress the moining after the httle 
engagement, and published mmmedately 
by one of the leading Paris jomnals, 
made the dignified mulitary men of the 
capital bite the lips and scowl In 
this despatch Napoleon spoke of his 
son’s having received the ** baptism of 
fhe,” of the shell» and bullets falling 
at then Impeial feet, of the Prince 
Imperial’» coolnens, and how he picked 
up a bullet which fell neu hun , how the 
soldicis wept at seeing him so caln, 
and how all this glory was procured at 
the modeiate cost of one ofhce: killed 
and a few soldiets wounded 

‘6 This mise-en-scene,”’ pays a distin- 
guished Fiench histonan of the cam- 
paign, ‘displeased everybody ” The 
fact was, that the campaign wich had 
been opened on the 26th of July by 
a shumish at Niederbionn, had its 
second episode at Saalnuck, which 
was occupied by a battalion of the 
Fontieth regiment of Piussian infantis, 
and thiee squadions of cavahy, with 
a few pieces of aitillery The Geimans 
were 60 confident that the Yiench 
would make the fust attack, and would 
c1o% the frontie:. that they had ranged 
themeclyes m line of battle on the 
right bank of the Saaz, had sent up 
two battalions to 1emforce the tioops 
in Saarbiuck as soon as the advance 
of the French was icported, and a few 
miles back had stiong 1eserves to p1o- 
tect the 1etireat of the little comp» The 
Fiench took position on the heights of 
the lett bank of the mei, and their 
batteries swept the valley, and here 
the mitrailleusea for the fust time made 
then hoarse voiges head The action 
which began in. Abe moining of the 2d 


of August culmyfitafed between eleven 
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and one o'clock, hen the French troops 
went down from the heights, and 
opened a violent flre upon the town, 
for the first time getting a notion of the 
tactics of the Piussians, who. as usual 
in all then battles, wee ambuscaded 
mm the houses ot beluad then bai- 
cades The Geiman» weie obhged to 
reticat, which they did with so much 
deliberation and m such good onderz 
that the Fiench tioop» openly ex- 
piessed then admuation A Prussian 
colonel, mounted on a white hose, 
braved the fue of the mitilleuses vo 
often that he was cheered by both 
sides 

Despatches announcing a *‘ gieat vic- 
tory” were sent off to Pans, but the 
Geiman account, publishd the same 
day, and telegraphed thoughout Europe 
reduced the madent to its proper pro- 
poitions =It read ay follows  * Yes- 
terday, at ten o'clock m the morning, a 
little detachment of ow troops at Saar- 
hbiuck was attacked by three divisions 
of theenemy The town was bombaided 
atnoon by twenty-three pieces of atil- 
ley At twoo’clock the town had been 
evacuated and the detachment 1etued 
Ou losses me small According to the 
repoit of a prisoner, the Empe.ot was in 
fiont of Saabiuck at eleven o'clock ” 

Had the men of the Second Empire 
not fully appreciated then weakness 
they inight have had the com age to seize 
upon the little advantage winch they at 
first gained at Saaibiuck, and to push 
boldly forward into Germany, hoping 
that the nation would 11se behind them, 
and that the armies, new coming rapidly 
forward, despite their miserable com- 
missariat and other defects of equipment, 
might rush in and sweep the Germans 
back to the Rhine But all the leaders 
of the Empue knew that the corruption 
and the lack of preparation were not to 
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be remedied They mast have foreseen 
dwaster, and they determmed to satasfy 
themselves with a vain show of resistance 
Maishal MacMahon 1» the only one who 
can be exempted from this reproach 

No soone: had the Emperor sent off 
his despatch to the Empress than he 
went back to Metz, but not to remain 
there long It 1s curious that his de- 
paiture from the great fortiess should 
comcide with the beginning ot the battles 
aound Metz He left on the moinng 
of the 14th, accompanied by the Piince 
Impenal, and was off agin for Verdun 
a> soon ab the action at Longeville ap- 
peared to have turned in fivon of the 
Fiench The Getmuane made much 
spot of the unfortunate Emperor, and 
then papers were filled with anecdotes 
about his journey ‘At one pli.” 
bave one account, ‘the Emperor asks 
for i glass of wine at a rulwiay station, 
and dunks fiom the sune eliss as the 
stution-mister ‘The young Punce ifta- 
wilds washes his lands in the goblet 
Soon after the Emperon loives im 1 
Lough carlage, und iefuses with gicat 
heioism the cusluon offered hun It 
lt not every day,’ adds the sucastic 
GFTenman, ** that one goer to or from a 
baptiem of fue ” Another account $135 
thit all Pans iw grumbling bec vse it 
heus that three 1regmments hive been 
tuhen fiom Bazaine’s amy to quad the 
Imperial party to Chalons A common 
remark among the Fiench soldiers when 
Napoleon's name Was mentioned was 
** Do not speak of that donkey tous!” 

Poot MacMahon’s 1etzeat upon Chi- 
lons occupied abeut fowteen davs 
As the Crown Piince’s aim) was push- 
ang on vigorously in pursuit, the Fiench 
abandoned all along the 1oute of maich 
cases of biscuit, and forage wagons , and 
the Fifth corps left belund nearly all its 
provisions, which were not enormous 
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The soldieis were fh complete disorder, 
‘*Nevei,” says one wiiter, -‘had é& 
Fiench aimy presented such a lack of 
dipcipline The soul of the country 
seemed to have taken wing» afte: de- 
parted victory” In the villages the 
boldicis sached the bain-vaids and 
hunted the poultiy foi their empty 
cainp-kettles An office: of igh rank 
has 1ecoided in lus diay that he was 
attached by two men of Lip own divis- 
lon, Who endeavored to 10b him, lke 
veritable Inghwaymen He wae obliged 
tu use his weipons agunst them = The 
runs woe ahnost incessant dummy the 
lec it, the amy had no tents, no 
hunipsachs, for neuly all had been 
thhiown away after leaving the field 
of Woeith The men were covered 
With mud, than cutidge-boxes were 
thoroughly drenched, and, 1f thes bad 
been forced intoa fight, they would have 
becn overwhelmed by ou new disarter 

The abkst Gainan inilitay critics 
Wore prodigal of condemnation for the 
Liuperor’s interference to picvent the 
retie it of Biazunc upon Verdun “The 
motive.” sivs one of these cities, 
“which prevented the TEaperor N ipo- 
leon from ordetme the umy of Metz to 
retieit at once to Join with that of Mac- 
Mihon, afte: the 10th of August, still 
LunaiDs an emgma On the 10th of 
August there were at Metz at Icast 
one hundied and eighty thousand good 
hoops, able to fight vigorously, espe- 
cially all those of the Impenal Guud, 
Winch was. without dispute, the déte of 
the Fiench army Metz was too poorly 
provisioned fo. such a colossal gatiison 
and hunget would natmally bing about 
its capitulation But the pliue was 
sufficientl;s provided with food, for 
many months, for a garuson of fifty 
thousand men, and ould thus have 
been vractically mmotecnable " 
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The folly and imcompetence of gthe 
Impeim! conduct of the war was again 
shown in foiciug MacMahon, when he 
was installed at Chalons, and when his 
matchless talent {o1 organization had 
pulled together one hundied and twenty 
thousand men and fou hundicd cannons 
and seventy atiaillenses, to leave a 
place where he could have turned and 
fought the cnemy which Wab pulsing 
hin, to great advantage, and to make 
a roundabout tou acioss the countiy, 
peilously near the Belgian frontier, and 
s0 down to 1elieve Bazune unde the 
walls of Metz ‘If MacMahon,’ pavs 
the same German cutic whom I have 
just quoted, ** did not wish, o: Was not 
allowed, to join the army of Bazaine at 
once afte: the smpiise of Welssenbuig, 
Woeith, and Spicheren, the bust plan for 
him would have been to st ty at Chulonp, 
to defend the pussage of the Marne, and 
offer upon that ground a battle tu the 
armies of the two 105.1 princes of Prussia 
ena Saxony He could there have con- 
cefitrated about two hundied thousand 
men in the days between the 24th and the 
80th of August Tn» army, in favorable 
positions along the Maine, would have 
been a very dangetous advelpary for the 
German tioops, and would have checked 
themarchon Pais Ifthe Fiench had been 
beaten they would +till have had a line of 
ceitain ietieat, falling back within the line 
of the foitsof Pai Butif the Germans 
had been beaten then situation would 
have been desperate In point of fact 
the Germans had at then back Metz and 
its one hundied and eighty thousand 
men, and Longwy, Montmedy, Thion- 
ville, Toul, Phalshourg, Strasbourg, 
Langies, Buisach, and Schlestadt, with 
then garrisons A defeat of the Ger- 
mans in the month of August in the 
neighbazhood of @hélons weald have 
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Alsatia and Lorraine, in the Vosges, and 
on the Céte d’O: ” 

It 18 well known in Fiance that Mac- 
Mahon jsielded to the Empeioi’s tardy 
determination when he pushed on to 
Metz, where the fighting was petty well 
over, with great dithculty , but he wap a 
soldier, accustomed to obey, and hisstiong 
objections were stated only once o1 twice 
That the Empe1o) Ws waimly responsible 
to. the movement wlich culnmated in the 
disgiace of Sedan, and in the blocking 
of Bazaine’s avin to! months m Metz, 
i blown by a despatch sent fiom the 
Impenal head-quaitars, on the 15th of 
August, 1870, to the then Munster of 
War im Pa ¢* I send vou the 1epult 
ot a Counc of Waa which will give you 
the mensures that I have decided upon ” 
As the result of this despttch the Min- 
ter of War telegraphed to Mashal 
MacMahon * In the nune of the Coun- 
ail of Ministers and of the private Coun- 
al, I beg you ummediately to puccor 
Basaine, piofiting by the thnuty houwp’ 
advance that you have on the Ciown 
Prince of Prussia ” MacMahon did not 
leave Chilons until the 23d of August, 
in the morning 

The Empeior, who seemed but little 
t1uffled by the great events which had 
meantime taken place in the vicinity of 
Metz, went with hun The ‘‘man of 
destiny ” once more shone forth i him, 
and. rattling along in his heavy campaign 
carliage, wrapped in lis huge black 
cloah lined with 1ed, he assumed his 
old Csesaiian au, and, doubtless, hoped 
for a few short days that fate would be 
propitious 

Meantime the great events above 
mentioned were destined vastly to mod- 
ify the campaign On the 13th of 
August the King of Prussia moved his 
head-quarters from St Avold to Fal- 
quemont, or Falkenburg. as the Germans 
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call 1t, and announced to Xapoleon, by 
the 1econnowssances that his troops then 
made, that he was but twenty miles from 
Metz He spent the night shill nemer, 
at He:my, and was there on the evening 
of the 15th also Bazame, who had 
been engaged um hasty movements from 
the 10th to the 13th, was suspected by 
Von Moltke of being anxious to 1etne to 
Verdun, and thence to Chalons, whee 
he could jom the vast forces which Mac- 
Mahon, who had not yet got Ins fatal 
o1deis to move fo.rwaid was iinging 
togcthe1, and where battle could be given 
meanest Von Molthe at once decided 
to prevent Bazaune, it any cost fiom 
reaching either Veidun ot Chalon,, as he 
was naturally desuous of leayvine the 
Crown Prince unobstructed 
towaids Pais He wished, also tohive 
Bazaine’s army a» thoroughly Inokon as 
possible before Metz, and 
then pushed bach, so that 
Steinmetz and Fiiederich Kail 
could proceed toi ward to jom 
the Crown Piuince It seems 
pretty evident that if Bazaine 
had not been occupied with 
squabbles with his officers in 
Metz he would have done all 
he could to hindei the move- 
ment of 1etieat, 50 necessary 
and 60 wise It was, how- 
ever, by the 14th so tho1ongh- 
ly oiganized that he could not 
well interfere 

‘6On the 14th,” saysa Fiench 
officer, ‘‘our mtermmable procesnrions 
began acioss the Moselle. Every soldier 
was bent double under the weight of his 
baggdge The army, which ought to 
have been as swift as the wind, might 
have been compared with its burdens 
and its absurd wnpedimenta to the army 
of Darius. The Emperor had gone off 
at noon, escorted by the cents gardes, 
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ang, by a squadron of the Guided, 
through a crowd of sad and silent ate- 
zens ” 

Steinmetz was already across the 
Moselle, and commg fiom the north 
1n ll haste towards Metz Fuied- 
ench Kail was hurrying up, but 
had not arnved on the morning 
of the 14th. when Steimmetz, 
Whose duty it was to keep 
Bazame’s whole amy em- 
ployed until * Kaul” 
should appear be- 
tween Metz and 

Veidun 
attacked 
Prinee 
Fiired- & 
e1rrech 
hauls 
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HEAD-QUARIERS OF NAPOLEON AT CHALONS 


1oad lay along the very toad that 
Bazaine’s army must take on its way 
to unite with MacMahon, unless he 
was willing to give the united two 
armies battle Bazaine endeavoted to 
diaw his forces from the right to the 
left bank of the Moselle as quietly as 
possible, 90 as not. jggpsiract the enemy’ 8 


attention ; ok ee pedh-as the mo: ement 
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was perceived Ciencial Steinmetz pughed 
forward a pait of the Sevarith corps, 
unde: the command of General Gotz, to 
attack the 1ea:-guaird of Decaen’s corps 
It wah quite late im the affe:noon, and 
the Prussians were 80 hasty in then at- 
tack that they once ay twice came under 
the guns of the fortress, and weie 
obliged to 1etire in dwoidei. Geneial 
Fiossaid’s coips at once went to assist 
Decaecn, who was shortly engaged with 
all his men and a desperate fight ensued, 
duimg which Bazaine continued to 
operate his 1etreat acioss the stream. 
The slaughte: was fearful on both sides, 
and the Piussian losses, though then 
OWD Incaution 1n getting within 1 inge of 
the guns of Metz, weie very considei- 
able 

Bazaine soon saw that he coull not 
continue Ins retieat, and sent General’ 
Ladmuault to combat the Fust Prussian 
corps. The Second Piussian brigade, 
ude: (reneral Glumen, juined to the C14 15- 
100 of Geneials Kameke and Wiaunge!, 
finally diove the Fiench forces in lage 
numbeis acioss the 11ye1. and to the for- 
tifications of Metz, up unde their 
cover Greneial Von Manteuttel, who 
had been placed in the 1ese1ve, was then 
called intvu action, and for hows was 
occupied in sto1ming the positions which 
the Fiench had taken here and there 
He finally forced them to quit each one, 
bat not until he had snftered heavily 
For more than an hour and a half he 
was within iange of Metz, and his men 
were under a crushing shower of deadly 
haul, but they on no occasion flinched, 
and late: m the day pushed on, to Borny, 
still nearer Metz The greater pait of 
the battle was fought on a plain called 
Metsy, between Vougy and St Bazlec, 
two small villages The Fiench were 
very copfident of victory, 80 great were 
the Proseian lasses. and eo telling was 
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the continuows fire from the forts; and 
Gene1al Coffinitre telegraphed to Napo- 
leon at Longeville, where the Empenor 
was waiting in his caunage ‘‘ All along 
the hne we 1emain victois At half-past 
eight we ate about to chaige again ” 
There was 1n fact a night chaige, and 
the Prussian columns, which came back 
stubbornly to the fight, were repulsed 
Napoleon was delighted, and, holding out 
lis hand to Bazaine, who came up to his 
Cainlage after this last charge, said to 
lim ‘* Well, Maishal, you seem to have 
bioken the charm” Meantime King 
Wilham was telesiaphing to Berlin that 
he had had a victorious encounte: at 
Boiny, near Metz, that the French had 
been diiven back, and that he was just 
going on to the field of battle 

The Fiench co1ps commanded by Lad- 
mitaalé and De Failly had suffered wo1se 
than the otheis, a» they were on the 
light hank of the 11ve1 about fou: miles 
from Metz, and teiibly scourged by 
shell Dnazsaime sent over some of the 
thoops, which were alieady in full retreat, 
to help them Stemmetz had thus suc- 
ceeded in hindeirme Bavame in his 
1etieat, but he did not attempt the dan- 
gcious task of folloning hun up The 
Geiman ticops wele diawn off the field 
at ten o’clock, aud maiched to bisouac 
There they were visited by the King 
and his staff, and from Von Steinmetz, 
Von Manteuftel, and otheis, the old 
monarch learned that Von Moltke’s fist 
tequisite had been gamed Prayers 
were said, and a general season of re- 
joicmg was entered upon. All mght 
the watchers on the walls of Metz could 
hea: the anthéms and the chorals df the 
soldieis rising superbly clea: out of the 
darkness and distance, and yondered 
how the armies which had sufferegl such 
te111ble losses durigg that afternoon 
could muster couface to sing. The 
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Josses or the Prussian side weie roughly 
estimated at fiom eight thousand to 
sixteen thousand men at the tune, the 
French on that day lost about thn ty-four 
Lundied men, killed and wounded The 
viney aids, the ravines, the woods, were 
filled with Prussian bodies, and the 
slaughte: would have been greater if the 
Fiench aitillery had not come to the end 
of its ammunitign and been con elled tu 
retne befme mghtfall <As in neaily all 
the battles of the war the French artillery 
opened with a te11ifying fue, then, just 
at the moment it was most necded, had 
nothing to fire with 

All mght the pale moon showed to 
the pichet> of the ireposing aumies 
shudowy founs flittimg about on the 
battle-teld These were the Piussiiup 
and the Fiench delegated to pecuic the 
wounded and bury the dead This wi, 
done 1n silence and mn s01108 no encoun- 
tels occuring winle the sulemn duty w ts 
perfoi1med 

Monday. the anmiversary of the bnth 
of the giexat Napoleon, the loth of 
August. ubually eclebrated in Pais with 
Lupiessive celemonial, brought biuight 
sunshine to the fields covered with 
blackened and mangled coipses, aud 
loohed down upon the Empeio in swift 
letieat Next day Stemmetz contented 
himself with shumishes, none of wluch 
10%e to the dignity of a battle Thecue 
of the wounded, the bunial of the ded, 
and the 1epose of the fatigued aim) oc- 
cupied most of the time The Kung 
Visited the field early un the morning and 
personally supermtended the 1emoval of 
inany of the wounded. Then he wiote 
more despatches to his Queen. 

On the 15th the army of Fiiedeiich 
Karl was in fall march on the 10ad which 
furnished Bazaine is main avenue of 
escape to Verdun There are two 10ads 
fhom Metz to Verdun, here and there 
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lunoing paiallel That upon whih Ba- 
zaine had decided to retreat 1» the old 
Roman road, which at Cuavelotte one 
aud one-fouith miles westof Metz, splits 
into two avenues, one leading by Don- 
coult to Verdun, the othe tliouglh the 
villages of Rezonville, Vionville, aud 
Mats-la-Tom, to the same place Vion- 
ville, thiee miles from Doncourt. 1s two 
ind tlnee-fourths miler west of Metz 
(ravelotte is nealy eleven miles trum 
the fortiess, and is ¢ small hamlet of 
seven hundied inhabitants, built on a 
Ingh blutt This haght governs on the 
east the vally of the Mense  Vion- 
ville, a simple sAlsitiin dos?) is sin miles 
Ievond = Fiom Verdun to Metz the div- 
tirce 1s: thity-five miles, from Mairs-la- 
Tow wiich became an umport unt pomt 
ah the Dattle of the 16th, 1t 15 twenty-one 
miler tiom Giavelotte to Mats-la-lom 
Is SN miles, on an excelent highway 
Revouville, from which pomt the King 
ot Piussii sent lis famous letter to the 
Queen on the 19th 1 about one mile 
dnectly southot Gaivelotte = The coun- 
try is Inohen and laily, very charming, 
and full of sceme smpiuses There 
aie so many little villages thiough which 
the next bittle was waged that the a- 
tion of the 16th of August was called 
shoitly afte: its occurence by halt-a- 
dozen differcut names ‘The Fiench 
soldiers designated 1t either as Vionsille 
o. Doncout Bazaime’s telegiam. m 
which he sud that he had fought the two 
great Gelman ainues fiom Vionvilie to 
Doncout all day long, convinced the 
Fiench that there were the prope: names 
toi the fight 

Bazaune’s whole army was retieiting 
in remaithably good order, on Mond wy 
moining, When the Marshal heard that 
Firede1ich Kail, advancing from Pount-d- 
Mousson. had struck in on to the Ingh- 
way, and placed himself in a stiong posi-~ 
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tion on Mais-la-Tou: Bazaine could 
hardly believe that Ins enemy had made 
sO 1apid an advance, and continued cau- 
tiously, .n enemy belind, an enemy in 
front, and an enemy lavaging the fan 
land to which he was endeavoring to re- 
fieat He was 1ight 3 Fuiedeich Karl 
had not had time to gain this giound, he 
had, however, sent forward the maguifi- 
cent division of Brandenburg cavaly to 
Mais-la-Tour, to hold the great column 
of nearly two hundred thousand men in 
check until he could come up with his 
mam culumn Bazaine saw the pitua- 
tion at once, and ordered an attack by 
divisions, — of Decnen’s the Thud co1ps, 
Ladmu ault’s the Seventh. Frospaid’s the 
Second, Canrohert’s the Sixth, and the 
fine Imperial Guaid, the pride of Fiance 
and the flowe: of her soldiery The 
Brandenbuigers held the funious Fiench 
m partral check for moie than six 
hours, until Fnede1ich Kail’s Thud and 
Tenth corps, successtully supported by 
atvisions of the Eighth and Ninth, came 
up Durmg this time the German cay- 
aliy, according to the French autho1itien, 
had been fairly decimated, ‘* almost 
blotted out,” says one wiiter But now 
eame the fiesh German troops into ac- 
tion, rushing out of the woods upon V1- 
onville, and tahing that village by storm. 
In front of Rezonville General Bataille 
had heen wounded, and the Second coups, 
after haying bravely withstood the at- 
tack. had bent back, and was protected 
in its retieat by the Thud Lancers, and 
by the Cunassier» of the Guard 

Duing this movement there was a 
charge of Prussian Hussain upon some 
artillery with which Bazaine was trying 
to cove: the attack of the Fiench cui- 
rassiers, and the Marshal and his general 
staff were surrounded by the German 
troopers There was a httle hand-to- 
hand fighting gnd the Mazshal was fo. 
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& moment or two in imminent danger af 
heing taken piisoner But just then a 
wave of Fiench cavalry swept up, over- 
whelming the Geimans, and protectmg 
the cannon whih they were tfiying to 
take. If Baz.ume had penshed on that 
day he would have been accounted a 
heio 

The Germans were now massed with 
therr 1ight on Matys-La-Tour They 
had taken YVionville, and they next 
duicted then attention to the village of 
Flavigny There took place one of the 
shai pest combats of the wai, the Fiench 
batte1le» shelling the Prussians who were 
established in the woods nea by, and 
killing them by hundred» Much of the 
fighting was done in the large wheat- 
fields, and there the Fiench diove back 
the asyaults time and time again The 
ripening giaim was reddened with the 
blood shed in the awful shock of cavalry, 
and in the slaughter effected by the 
amutraillense batteiies. At the west of 
the battle-field flows the 11ver Orne, and 
the many httle brooks tributary to this 
tivet were 1ed with blood before the 
Btugegle was finished 

Although the French showed pro- 
digious valor on tlus day, and on the 
whole fought with consummate skill, 16 
is Clear that they weie taken completely 
by surprise in the moining One of the 
Generals, who wap 1n the retreat, affirmed 
that very day that there was not a Prus- 
sian on the whole line of march When 
his division was attacked the horses 
were picketed and unsaddled Prince 
Murat, in command of the first bugade, 
came out of his tept, and went into action, 
with his napkin if his hand He had 
been breakfasting as tranquilly as if he 
were at the Café Anglais The decisive 
and most formidable attack of the Ger- 
mans was towards the end of the day, 
when fresh soldiers came up to grapple 
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with the exhausted French Gencral von 
Alvensleben took two regiments of a 
cavalry division, and gave them ordeis 
to tahe the French batteries, which were 
causing such te211fic losses in the Geiman 
hnes These gallant troops swept down 
bravely to the attack on the position, 
passed through the Fiench limes, and 
went up on to a little height, which had 
concealed from them one of the Fiench 
div 1s10Ns Then they 1ushed at full 
speed along the wood of Vionville This 
gave the French cavalry an eascellent 
oppoitunity for attack, and a btigade of 
diagooun and the Seventh Cun.assielp 
huiled themselves down upon the Gei- 
mans, who were stupefied by this sudden 
move ‘Two squadions of the Tenth 
Cunassieis came to haiass the unluchy 
Gcrmans from the rear, and the rout was 
complete Oddly enongh the Seventh 
Prussian Cunassiers had a ter1ible con- 
flict with the Seventh French Cunrassiers 
on thisday The Sixteenth r:egiment of 
Prussian infantry lost its flag, and at the 
close of the action had but one hundred 
and sixty men left out of three thousand 
On the right, towards the cluse of the 
day, the French had the whole advan- 
tage The Geimans still maintained 
then position in the centie The Ninety- 
third Fiench line wa» diiven m by the 
Prussian Cunasslety It» flag wa taken, 
and one piece of cannon was being 
cariied off when a detachment of French 
cavalry swept down from the height» of 
Vionville, chased the Cunassieis, took 
back the flag of the Ninety-thud, and 
the cannon also. 

The day was finished with the last 
and magnificent charge of the Piursian 
cavalry on the Fiench 1ght, which 1e- 
sisted manfully, and the Fiench. who 
had been so unhappy in all then effort» 
up to these days of mid-August, could 
justly claim that they were victots 
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When night fell upon the bloody field 
of Rezonville 

Next morning the tioops weie hor1i- 
fied at the ghastly spectacle of the 
hundieds of coipses piled in fantastic 
shapes, o: here and there standing 
plopped against each other, wheie a 
tiemendous gap had been made in 
an advancing line of battle The Ciei- 
Inds had lost about seventeen thou- 
bund men, and the Fiench were not 
much bette: oft. The Fiench clam 
that they had only one hundied and 
twenty thousand men in the action, and 
that the Geimans biought one hundied 
and eighty thousand soldieis upon the 
field 

Bazaine at this time appears to have 
been mote occupied with piotecting his 
line of 1etreat upon Metz than 1n caly- 
ing his wav furnaid to his junction 
with MacMahon Te never, say the 
suldiels Who were m the fight, manceu- 
vied as 1f he wished to get to Chalons 
The almjy was intoxicated with success, 
and cued out to be led fo:rwaid, but 
Bazaine paid no attention to thei de- 
mands 

In these battles, a» 1n all the othe1s, the 
quaitermaste1’s department was noticea- 
ble chiefly for 1t6 mpeiable incompe- 
tence ‘*Qn the 16th, in the moning,” 
says a well known mulitary writer, 
‘the Second and the Sixth corpo were 
almost entuely without food The First 
was waiting for tations, which the 
quartermaste1’» depaitment was to -end 
fiom Metz, and had not a day’s pio- 
vision of biscuit On the 17th an- 
othe: coips had nothing but tice 
There had been no forage since the 
14th for one of the cavaliy regiments, 
Which had to make two chuges with- 
out food for men o1 horses, and yct 
we were in France, and only seven 
kilometies from a town lke Metz, 
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supposed to be provisioned for a long 
Siege ° 

Ihe 17th was devoted, «5s the 1oth 
had been to tifling skumphes King 
Wilham was on the field as at Boiny, 
suvon atte: the fight, and addizessed the 
expressing his adinnation of 
It Bazame considered 
himself vietonous the Prussian King 
also clamed the victory King Wil- 
ham is supposed to hive wged on the 
battle of the loth, which was to he a 
fmal effort to sweep Bazame fiom all 
the postuons he bul quned on the 
lngh-ziow, send Inm buk to Metz, 
and make the way clear for the maich 
of the Genmus to jon the Clown 
Pince 

At the beomning of the battle on the 
18th the French troops on the heights 
of St. Parnvat and Ste Manie-aux-Chenes 
received the same suprise as at Forbach 
on the 16th Whole bhigides of Pius- 
sians suddenly emerecd fiom the forests. 
Which a few houts before the French had 
known to be vacutt Bat Baz une was 
beginning to nudetstand tlis manwuyie, 
and was iready to iecerve the cnamy 
At eleven o'clock the fue opened fiom 
both sidcs all vong a very extensive 
line = Guiivelotte and Rezonville, whee 
Bazune bid stone), entrenched lim- 
self, wore the scene of the inost sangul- 
nuy fightin. About noon the French 
boldiers suwia black mass of Prussian 
infantiy counng down fiom Gnravelotte 
The utillery sent a stuim of shells into 
these moving limes, and the slaughter 
Was cleat ‘The loss of lite in this en- 
counter wis probably greater than mm any 
other batth of the century = The Fieneh 
boldiers had iapidly entrenched them 
Belyves, and kheptup a tremendous ire 
upon the advancmg Germans 

‘Lhe thice great 10oads, which radiate 
westward and noithwaid trom Metz, 


thoops. 
then conduct 
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mount the heights near Chatel, and 
hetween that town and Amanvilliers the 
slopes are covered with trees, which 
1un mm an unhokhen hne fiom Vion- 
ville to Amanvilhens Eastwaid, be- 
hind these woods, hes Verneville. and 
between Veineville and Gravelotte ex- 
tends anothe: wood Mont St Quentin, 
hetween Chatel and Metz, ha» a fot on 
its summit, and is covered by the forest 
of Saulieny, which 1uns behind St Privat 
to the valley of the Oine  Eaily in the 
moining the Pwelfth and Ninth cops of 
the Royal Gernmin Guaid went towards 
Doncowmt, followed by the Thnud and 
Tcnth corps, while the Seventh Lighth, 
and Second remained at Rezonville sin 
the fust-mentioncd corps went tliough 
the woods near Veinesville und St Pirvat 
the last-inentioned attacked Bazaine’s 
intienchinent near Guiavelotte, heepmng 
up ainid attach until fhe others could 
come 1ound by Chatel and Amanville 
The Ninth corp» was m the battle betore 
noon, the others did not enter beto.e 
tow o'clock The Fiench held the woods 
so long uw they were not outnumbered, 
and the Gelmanp lost gieat numbeis of 
men among the trees ‘The slopes, even 
on the 20th, were stil covered with the 
wounded, and the unbuned dead began 
to sinell St) Pinat and Veineville 
were finally taken 

The general composition of the Ger- 
man amy Was ap follows the left 
Wing Was composed of the Twelfth Saxon 
colps. the Centie guaid, and the Ninth 
army corps, behind these, m 1eseive, 
was the Brandenburg cops, whore atil- 
lerv came into the attack between Aiman- 
ville and St Privat, and was attached to 
the Hesse-Daimstadt division, and the 
Schleswig-Holstem cops The right 
Wwibg Wa» on the ight and lef of the 
mun road leading from Mars-la-Tour 
towards Metz, and consisted of the 
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Seventh Westphalia cops, under NStein- 
metz, and the Lighth, behind which the 
Second corps stood 1n reserve 

The Prussian night fnet took up the 
ficht at Giavelotte Meantime the cen- 
fe and left German aumies swung to 
the right, and altered its tient previ- 
ously north-east, to east The Swvons 
attacked St Pinvat, the Guads Amun- 
ville , the Ninth coi ps the woods of Verne- 
ville, vfterwuids taking the viliwe of the 
same name At list, after the most 
valurous fighting, dung which the Pius- 
hlans Were wcprated|y dinven back, the 
Fiench right was diiven into th centre 
betwcen Gruwelotte aud Vemnevile aud 
then back was threatened at Ch tel 

Towads five o’cloch ™m the afternoon 
the fatigued and alinost Inokhen French 
soldiery Wore swept down upon by sixty 
thousand fiesh troup  LBatterns were 
suddenly unmasked tu swecp the ranks 
of Camohbeit’r soldiets, and the Roy d 
Geman cops and the Tenth Prussim 
cops swWalmed upon the Ineech made m 
the Fiench ranks wlich the Srvons were 
menacing fiom the 1ear This was the 
diead moment of the day | The Fiench 
fought like demons Here «batt dion 
of the Twenty -wehth line stood yaliuntly 
m the trenches and petwhed to the last 
miu General Camobeait, sword m 
hand, was in the fist 1ank, encouaging 
and pushing on the suldhieis He Kept 
up this tesistance for. moie than two 
hous In the gathe:mg dusk a severe 
attack was made on Giavelutte , but the 
Fiench opened such a gout fue that the 
ditches were filled with the dead ot the 
Second Prussian corps, which was at the 
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head of the attack This corps finally 
chuged the position at the pomt of the 
bavonet, andatter abaid tight, protiacted 
until the combatants could staicely see 
each othe, Gravelotte was suiendercd, 
and the Tieneh fell a littie back As the 
dukness ptole ove: the land the cies of 
the wounded, the c1asling of the cannon, 
the flames of the bmuing villaces and 
furm-yaids, and the long lines of troops 
moving silently, and almost ste uthily. to 
sticnethen the positions which they had 
tuken formed a spectacle as dic idful as 
It Was INpRssive Mushal Bazune was 
not 10 this tieht it all No one hnows 
Why be was not in it. for no one evel ae 
cused Lim of beme a coward but he 
Was at some distance trom the scene of 
action, and secncd to take but httle 
interest init) The ased King of Prussia 
nanowly esc ed anmhilition by mimical 
arenides twice dunineg the treht, and his 
whole stuf was it onc time ins unminent 
danga After the pittle in which he 
had seen one of dus favoute rmenunents 
ertnely cut t> preces he slept all mght 
on ot hand ainbulirce W igon near a house 
in Rezonv lle 

Whatever the French thought of than 
stubboin resistance the Prussians hid 
succceded = in effecting «then purpose 
Stemmetz lad made lus qunction with 
the foicen of Fiuredenech Kul Phe rod 
seemed clear to Chalons, thence to Paris 
Bazaine could not now 1etreat to Verdun . 
He had inflicted te1zble losses on tl 
German aimes, and his troops did nowy 
seein a Whit demoralized, Dut nealy all 
the positions they had held and adcsned 
to manta were now mn Geiman lnuids 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 


French and Geiman Rumors — The Jaumont Quariies — Tiuth about this Incident.—-The Wounded at 
Frankfort —seising m in Litempon Suuatuy Coips — Pais in Confusion —The Spy Scaie — 
Dinyeiows to Spek the Tiuth —A new Minetiy — Comte De Pahk w —Jules‘Favre’s Campaign 
aguust the Falinz Empne — The Excited Crowds — The Empne ends, as1t began, 1n blood 


SERIES of splendid and histouic 
specticles passed before my 
gaze duime the next two months 
The whole Geman land was filled with 
rumois of 1c solution m Paris, — 1umolhb 
as untiue at that paiticulu time as 
they wele prophetic of the hoon and 
run Which were tocome The Gelman 
press, too. was filled with sensational 
tales of the Inief crinpaign wound Metz 
The carnave was ten times macnuifid, 
but one needed only to walk through 
the stiects of th. great towns like 
Fianhtoit, Daumstidt Calstuhe, May- 
ence, Cologne, and to ne the women 
elad in bleach and the houses filled with 
mowncis, to realize that the shock of 
battle had been attended with ticmen- 
dous Lops 
In Fiance the favorite pastnne of 
the stay-at-home class was the myen- 
tion of die adful catastrophes which bad 
hetallen the Geimans The story of 
the quunes of Jaumont was one of 
these inventions = =s-s It was ead, by the 
Fiench, that im the teuuble fieht which 
took place aiound the St Hubeit faim 
Pumce Fiuredeuch Kail had sent a 
number of squadions of his best envaly 
headlong ito some deserted quaities, 
where hoses and men fell together to 
die mm lingenng torture As there was 
no occasion to be exact in the statement 
of a loss which an implacable enemy 
had inflicted upon itself, the French 
accounts boldly declared that thirty 


thournand men had gone down into these 
quaities, and asseited that after the 
battle wagons of quicklime were thrown 
upon them, and that Fnuedench Kal 
War 60 attected by the te:ble result of 
the false manwusie of his cayaly that 
he was almost insane fo: a day o1 two 

This story even got mto the English 
papers, but it Lad no foundation what- 
CVCL In thuth the quanis of Jau- 
mont actually existed, but they wee 
far behind the Fiench lines on the day 
of the ittack on St Hubert, and the 


whole stuiy came fiom the gicat 
blaughte: of Germans nea another 


quu2ry, on the left wing of the Fiench 
aAlmy Geneinl Zastiow, duimg the 
attack, had sent up by the highway 
thee batteries of a ieserxve of the 
Seventh sammy corps, escorted by the 
Fomth Uhlan i1egiment, s0 as to jno- 
tect lus soldias who were im full re- 
tieat A few minutes afterwards, men 
and horses, 2rushing away fiom the 
fuehtful carnage beyond, weie crowded 
pell-mell into the narrow gorge through 
which the 10ad 1uns, and were nddled 
with shot from the French shai pshoot- 
etn ambuscaded in the Genevieux forest 
All those who had the had luck to get 
into this defile, which was scaicely 
twenty yards wide, were either, swept 
down by the fusillade, o: crowded over 
into the quanies The clearest ac- 
counts of ths affan indicate that only 
thirty or forty hoises, and perhaps 
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half a hundred men, were caniied over 
the edge of the defile and perished 
below 

The Geimans were not one whit he- 
hind the French in then inventive 
powers, and all the way down to Fiank- 
foit from the fiontie: I heard stories, 
which, while not calculated to cast 
doubt upon the valo. of the Fiench, 
were intended toshow the unquestionable 
superio1ity of the Geman soldii =I 
was otruch, however, with the singulu 
absence of animosity against the Fiench 
in any of the 1emaks of the German 
soldiees Now that the tide had turned, 
and that the ietuun match wan to be 
played, not only the unlitary, Dut the 
e1vil paity, had taken on an an of dignity 
and seemed governed by a detezmin ition 
to sav nothing 1ll of it» ancient encinies 
Besides, Germany was inspued by the 
knowledge that important political events 
weile about to take place within he 
boundatnies The foundition of the 
Enypue, the welding of the national life 
Into one homogeneous mass out of thre 
union of mhaimonious and petty Stites, 
the tuiumphant vindication of the wisdom 
of Bismaink’s pohcy of ‘blood and 
non,” the upiusing of an Tinpenil 
authority. which was to give the whole 
German land new buidens, but at the 
same time new strength and perhaps 
new liberties, —all these things wee 
being pondeicd by the most intelligent 
nation in Emope with that giavity which 
i 60 Characteristic of 16, and there Wan 
little 1ejo1cing, — little, at least, that a 
strangei could obse1ve 

At Darmstadt we found that the 
regular trains had begun then tips once 
more; bat as each engine had to diaw 
back sixty or seventy empt) caiiages, 
which -had-gone off filled with troup», 
we were twice the usual time mm getting 
to Frankfort. I bad no sooner artived 
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there than I 1eceived 1 notice fiom the 
police-office to appear at the 1ailway- 
station ata given hour, and to be pic- 
pared to serve with the citizens of the 
sanitary committee m caie of the 
wounded This obligation was imposed 
upon all strangers staying more than 
twenty-four hours in the town, and at 
the appomted timc, therefore, I went to 
the gieat Main-Necka: Station, where 
L1icceinved a 1ed-cions badge, and was 
stationed, as 1f Thad been a German all 
my hfe, af a ceitaun pomtto avait an 
incoming trun = While I was obpersing 
a number of French officers and a few 
Zouawes, pusoners who were gloomily 
smohing cig uettes in a comel, a tram 
of fifty odd cats mainly freight-wagonp, 
on the floors of which bountiful quanti- 
ties of struw had been scattered, rolled 
into the station = In these cars lay mn 
bloody, umd sometunes hudly distin- 
guishtble, heaps, the wounded French 
and Phussias = =The first few cariiages 
weie filled with danguously wounded 
Fienchmen, and, whether by acadent or 
by design, [ wis deputed to serve with 
tsuigeon m suecoling these piponeis 
In a gioup was one Turco, a Zouaye, 1 
captauim who hed lort his epaulettes and 
was stietched on the floot and a lreuten- 
ant who had been wounded thiec times, 
and whose night aim was already swollen 
to twice its natmal pize The nitive 
coultesy of these unfortunate fellows 
Was adinuably exemplified by thei feeble 
efforts to 1me when we enteled the cu 
I suf down by the captain, and when the 
suigeon had attended to hi wound J 
wiote his letters, and then we talhed of 
the battle,— one of the many in front of 
Metz One office: said that m all his 
campaigns he had never seen such noble 
teatment of prisoners 

Ile was presently taken out of his 
blood-stained hed of straw, and piven 
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new garments, plenty of bieakfast, and 
even clean linen = Swigeons and physi- 
cians welc few, w the e1eat mass of 
them were at the front, »o the non-pio- 
fessional civihans wee compelled to 
trust to then own sheobht knowledge fo1 
the Innding of wounds Most of the 
plisonels wele wounded twice, generally 
in the aim o1 leg, the mayouity of the 
Getinans once only, either mn the breast 
the head, o. the lowe: limi» Among 
the Gelman troops were a numbei of 
Bavalans puobably the boys whom we 
had scen leaving Spese1, and many of 
these were savagely wounded, a» Mf they 


had andulsed wn much hand-to-hand 
fiehting The Bay ulaps due to the 


Geimoin race whit the Yankees are to 
the Amenean, and have the same whuin- 
sical, pretwcsgue way ot tulhking One 
httle fellow, scareely tu enough to be a 
soldier, and with a childish face. had 
part of bw nght hand shot away He 
hailed ine for succor, and when I ashed 
hin where he was hut said, Nothmeg 
but a little scritch m= the hands and 
another. in the leg But Io made lim 
cold, the 1ed-hreeches, — he won't do 1t 
agam'” Most of these Bavaans were 
light-haned, blue-eyed boys, fiesh and 
pure fiom the wold, but ferocious as 
tigers im battle These boys had heaid 
before lewinge Bavaiua that the Tuicos 
canlied knives, and deapatched the pu- 
tially wounded with them One whole 
1egiment, therefore, provided itself with 
the shout, flat knives made in the moun- 
tans of Upper Bavaria Then colonel 
heard of this, and commanded them to 
leave the cutlery behind whereupon thes 
refused to maich until they weie thieat- 
ened with shaip punishment anless thes 
uninediately oheyed 

In this railway station at Frankfoit 
Fienchmen génerally received all along 
the line better eare than the Prussians 
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At Fiankfoit heen 1¢esentment was sfill 
felt against Pinssia, but there was no 
open expression of it The excited 
ciowd» were Kept caieiully back, and 
when a wounded man vas strapped and 
held down to have a festering o1 sup- 
pul iting wound probed, he was caied to1 
as tenderly as if he were a son of Gei- 
many Field-post caids were distiibuted, 
and giatifid the piwonets more than 
anything = else They were sunply 
pasteboud cards. with »s ace for an 
ordinary letter, aud jrinted dnuections 
how to send them They were iso 
doing, the campaign fieely distubuted 
to the wounded on the field ot in far- 
Way hosprtals ina hostile countiy The 
Piussim fuld) post took them to the 
amy lines, and then they were passed on 
In the canliges where Piussians and 
Fiench were crowded together: the best 
of feeling seemed to prevail, with one o1 
two noteworthy exceptions A Piussian 
stalked up in fiont of a en filled with 
Zouaves, and showed them the bullet- 
holes in his overcoat, they loohmg on 
steinly Again. a biundenmg German 
Allgeon Cried out against treating the 
cnemy £0 well But no one could have 
behesved the Geimans so emotional and 
excitable as tlus tluong of civilians 
proved itself to be m Fiankfoit The 
spectacle of one stout Fienchman sup- 
poiting a poo: Bavanian lad, who was 
shot thiough the face, and was evidently 
tast sinking, brought forth a storm of 
sobs fiom the ladies, and strong men 
shed tears We had in our charge one 
Frenchman who had been wounded three 
times, being shot once through the body 
That he was alive at all was a muaclie, 
but he persisted in bemg taken: out of 
the ea and allowed to walk Scroes to ait 
down in the fiesh an Wha -sur- 
rounded by a dozen Gicimans, Who'tan 


hither and yon to procure whatéver he 
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neede dl, and teais 1an down then faces 
when he was put upon a stretcher and 
catnied away to the hospital, the ,»u1geon 
declaring that he could not last the day 
out The Fienchman and German who 
had lain on the wet enith togethe: all 
night, with the voice of the wind and the 
lain, and the shrieks of djimg men, jn0- 
claiming to them the necessity of peace 
and gvod-will, shook hands as they 
paited to go to different hospitals im 
Fiankfoit The spectacle was impies- 
sive and suggestive 

ee Payez-rous '”? said one Fiench oflic et 
to me. * these Prussians fe at very 
shoit 1 uge They heep advancing, 
though 1t seems ceitiun death and vet 
they always aim deliberately ‘Lhev 
have lost double the hulled that we have. 
but there are not fo many badly wounded 
Geimans a» Fiench The Buanans 
clubbed then muphets, — the rascals" — 
and they weieas bad as om Tuncos tobe it 
off” There was a tragedy m cpitome 
in one of the railway calmages, whele a 
tall aud handsome Hanoveiim oflicer, 
who was accused —I know not whetheo 
rightly o1 wrongly — of having even 1n- 
telligence to the enemy. was being t then 
unde: guaid to Beilin, where, if the ac- 
curation were proved against him, I 
dare say his stay upon eaith was very 
shoit 

When the wounded were all cared fon, 
and the train had backed out of the 
station, I, with the othe: civilians, was 
1eheved from seivice, being dismissed 1n 
half-military fashion Next day I con- 
tinued my return journey to Fiance 
The drain of the gigantic mobilization 
was beginning to tell upon the countiy 
There wane but few hoses 1n the streets. 
I shall nof’oon forget the dioll mixture 
of $ed humo: with which one old 
gam n told me, ‘* My two sous and 
my tw® best horses are now in France. 
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God help me!”? In one stiect in Frank- 
fort leaw at a very early how in the 
INoLnInNg, a tegiment of trathe: 1ustic- 
louking young men match m and giound 
aims The commanding officei, passing 
down the lne on a tom of inspection, 
Was (issutisofied with the appeaiance ot 
bone of the troops, and, stepping up 
hiskly to the offenders, he gave them 
shup blows over the head and face, 
to winch they submitted with the lamb- 
hike placidity of men who could not help 
themselves To thir beating and thiash- 
gin the Geiman army I soon became 
aceustomed peeing plenty of it dung 
the long penod of the stege T1iemembe, 
on the day of the eapitulation of the 
forts aound Pur being struck with the 
peculiu brutality of one tat officaa, who, 
leviewing 2 lime of tloops on a Inlly 
htiect im Eeouen, caned and struck the 
e1ling ones so vigorously that I wondered 
they did not step out of the 1ankhs and 
uddle him with bullets But 1f was pie- 
cisely this quahty of passive obedience 
uid enduiance, of submission to pumsh- 
ment tor the smallest infimegement of 
detail, which made the German army so 
dangeious and powerful an mstiument 
of invasion 

In the fields the women wele busily 
at work Ihe few men who had not 
been summoned aciosb the frontic: were 
miles away with cattle and forage teams 
providing for the army Most of the 
peasants in the sections thiough which 
the armies had passed had ieceived ten 
o1 fifteen soldiets nightly for a period of 
two weeks The compensation fo hl- 
leting 18 very small, and the effect on 
the poo: people in the little dorfs must 
be quite ruinous, although they nevei 
complained [Each soldie: on the march 
received every day half a pound of meat, 
such vegetables as could conveniently 
be got, biead, black coffee, a hittle 
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brandy, and some cigars, eaendg cl- 
gars The ‘tobacco cais,” afte: the 
capitulation ot Strasbourg, ran 1egulaily 
fiom the towns beyond the Rhine up to 
Lagny, the point from which supplie» 
weie forwarded to the vast mass of 
troops composing the thiee lines stietch- 
ing around Paris. In the field the fur- 
nishing of provisions 18 o1iganized by 
battalions Each company has its 
cooks, who follow 1t everywhere, pro- 
viding then laide: in the adjacent cities 
or villages ot by force or requisition in 
the enemy’> countiy Anything classa- 
ble as lixury the soldie: must piocue 
of ns company’s cooks, paying cash 1n 
all cases Tobacco ways neve classed as 
a luxury. The Fiench were amazed 
that the Geimane oideied it foi officers 
and men by 1equisition. and this small 
exaction incensed them more, I have 
sometimes thought, than the payment of 
the five milhiards In hivouac each sol- 
dier usually cooks his own supper, —1f 
there 15 time for any coohing at all,— and 
I have often seen 1ows of hittle fireplaces 
dug inthe banks extending foi twoor thiee 
miles along the 1vuad = =The cavaliy-men 
early strapped behind then saddles rolls 
of coarse biead, winch both they and 
then horses eat When a long halt 1s 
made, thousands of cavaliy-men will he 
seen cutting bits of bread and feeding 
the ho1ses 

The most mnaculous feature of the 
German military discipline winch I ob- 
pferved during the mobilization was the 
celerity with which tioups, and espe 
cially cavally, were disembarked tium 
railway tials At Landau we saw a 
regiment of cavalry, which had jou1- 
neyed fifty-five hous steadily from 
Poren, cleared fiom the train in eleven 
minutes It was as if by magic ‘The 
moment the #sarnages stopped, men and 
horses came oat with automatic precision 


and soon weie bivouacked on a plain 
beside the station as tranquully as if they 
had been there a week While the battle 
ot Woerth was at its height fiesh 1egi- 
ments were being brought up and landed 
with wonderful quickness close to the 
scene of action. The Geimans aie 
justly pioud of then railway system, so 
admnably and adroitly planned for 
concentiating the nation on any frontier 
which 1s menaced. The French under 
the Empne had begun a system radiat- 
wg fiom Chalons towards the frontier, 
and which, so {a1 as 1t went, was as good 
as that of Geimany But when it was 
well unde: way, the conmuption and 
negligence of the governmg powels imn- 
fected the onlitary admimutiation, and 
the system was neve: completed 

Fiom Fiankfoit I 1eturned, ra Co- 
logne and Bhnussels, to Pais, where 
everything was in wild confusion Eve1y 
second man met upon the sfiect o1 in 
the shops o1 1estauiants was in uniform. 
Eve1y stiange: was supposed to he a 
spy. The Fiench, oidinarily, mn outwaid 
manifestation at least, the most courteous 
and obliging of Emopean peoples to 
foreigners, had suddenly become infected 
with suspicion At the first this was 
amusing, but presentl, 1t became in- 
tolerable. It was dangerous to tell 
French fiiends or acquaintances the 
tauth They received the news of the 
battle of Woerth and the retreat ‘there- 
from with a scepticism which was 
painful to witness Although the news 
fiom then own agents confirmed the 
thuth, they still maintained that if was 
from Geiman sources Ap O6casional 
stiaggling telegram fiom the Emperor 


was publwhed brondcast ist, jaxge aad 
little journals, but 1t was area ands a 


none of these despatches’ s 
v1 . “Disorder in Paris.” seid a 
cirenlar published early in August, 
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‘¢ would be victory for the Prussians ” 
The fear of a Communistic outbreak 
was already plainly «defined, and with 
reason 8 os Night afte: mght tumultuous 
ciowds went to the ministries to sing the 
‘¢ Marseillase” and the ‘* Girondins,” 
and to ask for news Now they heard 
of the taking of Landau. now of the 
total defeat of the Prussians, and now 
of a vigorous Fiench advance to the 
Rhine But, as a Frenchman of dib- 
tinction has confessed, at first no one 
was willing to believe these 1umois =A 
kind of secret piesentiment 1estiained 
even the most confident; but afte: a 
time they weie car1ied away on the top 
of popula: enthusiasm Then came the 
fist news of the defeat, biought by 
foreignei» ictuining, like mypelf, fiom 
Geimany, o1 by letters which escaped 
with difficulty from the clutches of the 
officers of the Black Cabinet, as the 
Impeuial Inspection Bureau of the post- 
office was called The Empeto: with 
his broken phiases —‘* Everything may 
be 11ght yet;” ‘* The enemy has ceased 
pursuit;” ‘*The night was calm,” 
*¢ The 11ver was in good orde1,” — began 
to annoy and wony the capticious 
Parisians. At the fist news of the 
defeat, the Empress had returned fiom 
St Cloud, wheie she had been sum- 
meting, dnectly to Paiis, and assembled 
the Council of Ministers, and sent forth 
a piociamation which she signed as the 
Empress Regent. Although tls docu- 
ment was extremely clever, 16 displeased 
everybody This foreign woman, who 
spoke with such hghtness of the flag of 
France, suddenly became obnoxious 
The ladies «ho would have fallen at her 
fest a fow weeks Ix fore now criticised 
hernpenly avd boldly Then came new 

ey ibg Paiw in a state of siege, 
inogkporating into the National Guard 
all valid citizens between the age of 
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thirty and foity, and convoking the 
Senate and the Corps Législaiif After 
this, Minister Ollivie: thought fit to 
issue a pioclamation announcing that 
the arming of the nation and the defense 
of Paris weie being prepared in great 
haste. The muimster added that all 
those who were anxious to have 
weapons had only to present themselves 
at the Bureau of Enlistment, and they 
would at once be sent to the frontier. 
The Corps Législatif met on the 9th 
of August, and M Schneider, the presi- 
dent, had begun to read the deciee of 
convocation, as this was an extraordi- 
naiy session, and had just finished these 
words ‘Napoleon, by the Grace of 
God and hy the National Will, Emperor 
of the Fiench,” — when a prolonged and 
singular ery burst forth from the whole 
assemblage of legivlatois It was as if 
the nation, by the voice of its represen- 
tatives, suddenly protested against the 
absuidity of this statement as to the 
means of Napoleon’s selection to his 
position of Emperot M_ Schneider, 
who was a man of gieat dignity, was so 
much astonished and so indignant that 
he crossed his aims over his breast and 
stood looking foi some time defiantly at 
the assembly Piesently he finished the 
r1euding of the deciee , but 1t was noticed 
that he omitted, as 1f he were ver) much 
disinclined to give it foith, the reading 
of the name of the Empiess, signed at 
the bottom of the document Munwte1 
Ollivie: next tried to make a speech, but 
the Republican Opposition wa» in foice 
that day, and inteuiupted him with such 
violence, and clamored so fo: his imme- 
diate disappearance fiom the munistry, 
that he stammered and blundered, and, 
in his trouble, spoke of an army of fou 
hundred and fifty millions of soldiers, 
when he meant four hundrel and fifty 
thousand. He continued speaking, al- 
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though shouts of ‘Less talk and 
muie action,’® ‘*We have no mote 
confidence in you,” ‘It w» jou alone 
who have lost the country,’ — almost 
drowned his voice, which was trembling 
with mingled fen and indignation 
Jules Favre succeeded the unfortunate 
ministe: in the tibune, and made one 
of lus most eloquent speeches, finishing 
with offering a resolution for the 1m- 
mediate oiganization of the National 
Guard, and the distitbation of arms to 
every iwhabitant of Pais who demanded 
it fo. the defense of lus hearth-stone 
This was a texnhble measure for the 
Empne, pince the possession of weapons 
w the people » handy meant the ove- 
farming of the Impeial dynasty Pies- 
went Schneider protested feebly, that 
the resolution was unconstitutional in tts 
eharacte:, when a voice mm a Cornel was 
heard. “We ate not considering the 
constitution , we aie talking about sav- 
ing the countiy ” 

The Ollivier minist1y, which had been 
built upon lying promises and was the 
wok of mcompctent hands, crumbled to 
pieces at thin sepvion =A cruel Order of 
the Day thuy worded — ‘* The Chamber, 
decided to sustain a calnnet capable of 
orgamzing the defense of the country, 
passes to the Order of the Day” — was 
adopted by a great majouty, and M 
Ollivic: went home feeling that he had 
lived in vain Ample pioof of his un- 
popularity was given a few minutes 
afterwards, when M Jules Simon was 
passing through the Place de la Con- 
corde Returning home from the session 
his caitiage was stopped, and the crowds 
claroied for news. ‘* Citizens,” said 
M Simon, ‘‘I should hke to have much 
good news to give you, but I have only 
one bit, — tke Ollivier munistiy no 
longer ” A great shout of joy went up 
from the gating crowds Next day, 
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the Chamhe1 voted a law calling under 
the flag in the «active army all vahd cit- 
vens between twenty and thity-five 
years of age, and incieasing from four 
to twenty-five millions of fiancs the 
credit which had been accorded by the 
law of July 24th to famulies of soldieis 
of the 1egular amy, and of the Mobile 
Guard General Count De Palikao, 
whose most brilliant exploit had been 
the sacking of the summei palace at 
Pekin, became the new chief of the 
ministiy, which was still Impetalistic 
m flayot M De Palikao hay been very 
well desaiaibed by a brilliant Fiench 
diamatic ciitic, who wiote an excellent 
book on the siege, M Fiancisque Saicey, 
m the followmg woids * The Count De 
Pahkao was a wily old gentleman, who 
had no trouble in making us all dupes 
Iie had noticed the bad effects that the 
boasting and lying 1emarks of the fallen 
ministiy had produced, so he adopted 
just the opposite method He gave no 
news at all of the military operations 
Every day afte: the session, he took 
aside two o1 thiee of li» fannliais, and 
mysteriously whispered in then ears 
these enigmatic wouls ‘If Pas knew 
what I know, it would illummate this 
evening” QO1, when a membei of the 
Left, impatient at his silence, asked of 
the Chamber some more positive infoi- 
mation, he would answei, ‘I can say 
nothing, except that everything is going 
on well I can speak no loager to-day 
I have had a bullet in my chest foi 
twenty years, and it pievents me fiom 
making long speeches ’’” In this ephem- 
eral ministry, which was destimed to 
disappear in the great, glad, and. pacific 
tumult of a few days later, SL, Cigsent 
Duvernois, a journalist of some. digtinc- 
tion, who had been won over to the 
Emypére, and who had been paid enor- 
mous sums, as the Imperial documents 
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at the Tuileiies afterwaids showed, 
for writing up the Empvue 1n his journal, 
was minister of agiiculture Baion 
Jerome David, devoted to the Eimpne, 
and a deteimined enemy of liberty 1n all 
its fo1ms, was 1n & piominent post, and 
the ministry of Foreign Aftaus was held 
by the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne 
But the populace cared for nothing but 
the ministiy of wai, and poor Count De 
Pahkao led asad life until he was dw- 
missed out of public notice by the decla- 
1ation of the Republic 

The first definite outcropping of the 
Commune was mm mid-August, when an 
eneigetic uttack was made on some 
fixemen’s bairacks on the Boulevard de 
la Villette, and the insmgents wee 
almost successful in getting possession 
ot some i1fles, but, fale in thip, 10¢- 
tieated upon Belleville, calling the citi- 
zens all along the 10ad» toarmsn Oddly 
enough they weie mistaken for Piups- 
sians, for the women and children of the 
Belleville quaite: were firmly peisuaded 
that the Germans were close at hand, 
the moment they saw gun» and pistols 
and signs of fighting In this foolish, 
almost crimmal eftoit to provoke cavil 
wal the veteian ievolutionst Blanyu, 
who had spent the gieate: part of his 
life in pron, was implicated The chief 
actois in this little msuizrection were 
court-maitialied, and sx of them were 
sentenced to be shot, most of the othe1s 
to different terms of impiisolment 
Michelet and George Sand both p:otested 
againsi the execution During the sec- 
ond week im August, the Parisians 
managed to catch a veiitable Prussian 
Spy, ‘after having arrested innumerable 
foreigners fn then seaich for spies, and 
this officer was shot in one of the couit- 
yards of the Military School on the 
Champ ‘de Mais on the 27th of A 
at six o’clock in the morning. He boldly 
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declared that he had Ween sent by his 
government to secure tife plans of for- 
tresses and the preparations of defense 
in the south of France, and, a mo- 
ment before he was shot, he slowly 
pionounced the words, ‘Fur, Vater- 
land.” 

Meantime scattered and imperfect 
news of the gigantic battles around 
Metz came into the capital, but it was 
60 indisputably true that the French had 
in the majority of these encounters held 
then own bravely and inflicted tremen- 
dous losses on the enemy that these 
late: reports weie not consideied dig- 
comaging The Parisians of all classed 
lived in constant expectation of a de- 
spatch which should announce the crus}- 
ing of the Piussian imvadeis between 
two gieat French aimies and the close 
of the campaign in the hasty retreat of 
the Germans acioss the frontier which 
they had violated M de Guardin 
wiote in bis journal about conducting 
the Geimans back to the Rhine with the 
blows of mushet-butts on then backs 
The only man who seemed to have a 
clear and definite uotion of the situation, 
and to have the courage to speak the 
truth about 1t 1t all times, was the aged 
M Theis He became a member of the 
Committee of Defense, on the 27th of 
August J sometimes think that be 
had ptivate sources of information, 
which he did not ayow, for he was cer- 
tainly bette: mfoirmed than ninc-tenths 
of the pohticians who smounded Inm 
When the question of sending MacMahon 
with his army of Chaions into the notth- 
east was discussed, he spoke out eni- 
nestly against it §3=— ** Tlus,” he paid, ** 1» 
taking ou last army and sending it to 
perwh wm the Aidennes You have got 
one shal blockaded,” he told them ,— 
‘¢ you will soon have two.” 

The discussion a» to the movements 


of the armies tb the field was renewed 
with much violence for several days after 
this debate of the 27th, and M. Thieis 
has lett 1t on record that, while he was 
makjng an energetic speech about one 
o'clock on the morning of Saturday, the 
8d of Septembe:, M. Jerome David took 
him by the hand and whispered in his 
ear, ‘*M Thiers, do not go any farther 
at present. I would like to speak with 
you a moment.” The session of the 
Council was at once brought to a close, 
and M David and M. Thiers stepped 
down into the street togethe:, when the 
forme: 521d, ‘‘ The Empeior is a pris- 
oner , MacMahon 1s mortally wounded ” 
M Thieis stood quite still fo: a few min- 
utes, struck with consternation, and 
quite stupefied, but he could, without 
fear of reproach, tiuly have said, ‘‘ I 
sould have told you that this would hap- 


's In the morning a Council of Minis- 
ters was held at the Tuileries, and a 
despatch, coming thiough the Havas 
Agency, brought the news fiom Brussels , 
but 1¢ was carefully kept from the people. 
There was another session at five o’clock, 
and then the Easpress, who had refused 
up to that time to believe the unlucky 
truth, herself laid before the munister the 
despatch of the Emperoi, saying, ‘** The 
army has capitulated, and I am a pris- 
oner”’ All this time, the populace was 
rejoicing st the Steck Exchange over 
telegrams announcing that the French 
army had gained another advantage upon 
the enemy , but the popula: sentiment 
was 1eflected in a remaik made to me on 
that morning by a Parisian, who said, 
with a bitte: smile, ‘‘If we gain such 
great victozies, why don’t the generals 
send a few piisoneis to the capital?” 
This was Sataiday On Fiiday efnigg. 
as I walked through the city, I felt that 
some great calamity was overwhelming 
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Pais A thrill of excited suspense was 
visilbleon all sides Everybody bought 
papers, papers, papers, and read the 
flaming editorials, printed in huge Iette1s, 
with a line and a half to each paragraph, 
until they weietued The theaties were 
deserted, despite Madame Agar’s attac- 
tive rendermng of the ‘* Marseillaise ” 
Even the Thédtie Fiangais had but a 
shght audience The envuons of the 
Corps Léyislatit were crowded with news- 
hungry people On Saturday, about 
noon, numerous piocessions of workmen, 
moving quietly, were observed with 
some apprehension But these people 
explained that they were oiganizing 
themselves into military companies for 
the defence of the city Now and then 
& man was heard violently declaimng 
against the government because it had 
not given the people guns ‘* Here are 
eight hundred thousand men in Pais,” 
said one speaker, ‘native to the soul, 
strong-aimed, intensely patiotic, asking 
for guns to dtive the invaders from the 
doors, and the goveinment says, ‘ You 
must fold your arms and he shot down.’ ” 
Late in the afternoon, the ter11ble news 
began to be known 9 Fustcamea repoit, 
which 1an through the cafes and along 
the boulevards like a flash of lightning, 
that Belgian neutrality had been vio- 
lated, that Fiench and Prussians had 
fought on Belgian soil, and that new 
complications were likely to a1ise. | 
Presently, pale-faced messengtvs be- 
gan to arrive from the Place de la Con- 
corde at the great universal vous 
of the Parisian loafers of distanction, the 
section between tha @afé de la Paix and 
the Café Riche, announcing that the 
Corps Lémslahf were going into feecret 
session, that the whole of Maciiaken's 
army hed been taken, that he himeelf 
had been shot through the body, that 
General De Wimpffen had disgracefully 
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capitulated , and, finally, that the Em- 
pelor was & privoner 

Meantime the Empress had sent M 
Meiumée, a literary man of infinite 
talent, and who was her intimate friend, 
to supplicate M Thiers 
to take the government 
into lis hands As M 
Mezimée did notsucceed, 
she sent in M de Mette1- 
nich , but he had no bet- 
ter luck with the fiery 
old man, whose diminu- 
tive figuie was now be- 
ginning to assume the 
importance 1¢ deserved in 
the eycs of his disongan- 
ized countiymen. MM 
Jules Simon, Jules Favre, 
Picard, and others uiged 
M Thiers to accept the 
Emp1ess’s proposition 
when he came down to 
the session of the Corps 
Législai fon the 3d But 
M. Thiers was deaf to all 
entreaties, and seemed 
to be looking beyond 
with piophetic gaze to 
gieatc: events, for which 
he wished to save all Ins 
stock of strength At 
the session, the Count De 
Palikao astonished all his 


x- 


colleagues by the refzesh- eer 


ingly- cool manne: in _ - ae 
“en is i ee 


whiehhe climbed into the 
tribune, and announced 
that Marehal Ba/aine,afte: a vigorous fight 
of eight or nine hours, had been obliged 
to retreat unde: the walls of Metz. He 
added, #5 if it had been a matter of 
trifling sqnsequence, that there had been 
a betile at Sedan, ‘and we have thrown 
&® part of the Piussian army mto the 
river Meuse; but finally we weie, it 


a. ae 


rs 
bem 
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appears, overwhelmeg@ hy number., 
and some few of our sdldiers have been 
crowded over into the Belgian te- 
1itury ” This effrontery was speedily 
unmasked by Jules Favre, who saul that 


_. __ Sis. 





~~ 


74 THL END OF rfHI FMPIRE — 
ABSAULT Ls POLICR ON 
CITIZENS IN THI BOUIL- 


YARD BONINTROUVLILL 


the time had come tq know where the 
government was ‘‘ Where,” he said, 
‘ig the Empeio:? Is he m commu- 
nication with his mmuteis? Can he 
grve oiders to them?” The minister of 

wered *“‘No” “Then.” said 
Jules ‘Favie with lis finest irony, ‘* the 
answer that the Munoiste: of Wai has 
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given me suffices, and we may leave 
thi, gieat question out of the debate, 
the government having ceased to exist ” 
Here the president of the assembly 
thought it ns duty to protest against 
such words, whereupon Jules Fave 
tuined upon hun like a lion, and said 
** Protest as muck as you Wwwh, Mr 
President Protest against fate, which 
has betaayed us, deny events, say that 
we aie victoin, do as you like, but 
what we want now, and what 1s indis- 
pensable and wee, 1s the eftacing of all 
paities before one name iepiesenting 
Paiw, a military name, the name of a 
man who can take m hand the defense 
of the countiy ” ‘These 1emaihs pio- 
duced gieat agitation, and shoitly 
afterwards the session boke up, after 
having voted a night sitting 

It was one o’cluck in the moining when 
the deputies met agam Outside the 
palace of the Corps Léy:slutif, thousands 
upon thousands of men aud women were 
Waiting, — waiting for they knew not 
what, too anxious, lest the next few 
hous might hiimg the honots of civil 
wal, foi if was no seciet that Blanqui, 
Delescluze. Félix Pyat, Veimonrel, Mil- 
hiere, and otheis, who were destined to 
be »o famous o1 infamons in the Ingur- 
1ection of 1871, were hard at woik tiying 
to olganive a popular revolt Without 
any preliminary thetonc, the Mimseter 
of Wa made an official announcement 
to the deputies of the capitulation of 
the aimy, and the fact that the Empeior 
had delivered Linwelt up as prisoner. 
Without makmg any suggestion or 
apology he stepped down from the 
tiibune and took bis seat Jules Favre 
immediately arose, and, tuking the place 
left vacant by the Munste1 of Wat, ashed 
pelmission tu make 2 proposition. As 
soon a6 he had 1eceived peimission, he 
bud, * We ask of the Chambe. im- 
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mediate consideration fo: the following 
motion — 


‘©¢ AnticrE 1 Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
and hie dynasty are declaied divested of the 
powers that the Constitution had conferred upon 
them 

“«Arricte 2 There shall be named by ‘ 
the Corps Légrslaief a government committee 
compuscd of a ceitain numbe1 of members 
taken from the majouity, who shall be invested 
with the powcrs to govcrn, and who shall hive 
for their cxpress misslon resistance to the 
uttermost to the mvaders, and the delivery of 
the teriitory out of the enemy’s hands 

‘¢¢ Anrictzy 8 Genctral Trochu 18 main- 
tained in lus post a» Governor-Gencral of the 
city of Pars ’” 


This motion. signed by all the members 
of the Republican Opposition, was at 
fist 1eceived im piotound silence, but 
M Favie, before he left the tiubune, 
1ecommended the deputies to sleep over 
1t, and ** to-morrow,” he said, “‘ at noon. 
we shall have the honvui to give you the 
impe11ous reasons Which appea to us to 
recommend the adoption of the meas- 
ure to evel) good patiot” The night 
session had lasted just twenty minutes 
‘6 Tt seemed,” said one of the men who 
was present, ‘as long ap a century ” 

A singular thing happened on tins 
moining of the 4th of September as 
Jules Favie was going home, the crowd 
followed him, shouting out insults fo: the 
fallen Empire, and clamoring fo. the 
declaration of the downfall‘of the dy- 
nasty. When Jules Favre had passed 
along, the crowd 1emained shoutagg, dis- 
cussing, singing, and quarrelling, until 
the police thought it necessary to clear 
the people away from the Pont de la 
Concorde. This provoked the people, 
who were already in a state of tremen- 
dous excitement; there was -ome 1ough 


handling of the police agents, an alarm 
was »ounded , the gates of the Tuileries, 
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the Place du Carrousel, and the Louvre 
were clused , the troops were confined to 
barracks, the agitation reached the 
giand boulevards, and opposite the 
Gymnase Theatre, a squad of police, 
who evidently thought they were to be 
attacked, discharged their revolyeis into 
a dense crowd, and then fell upon the 
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people, sword and club if hand There 
were numerous victims. 

‘¢ The Empire,” said one of the eye- 
witnesses of this affair near the Gym- 
nase, ‘‘ was destined to finish as it had 
begun, — with an attack upon an un- 
aimed mass.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


The Declarahon of the Repubhe —Excitingz Scenes on the Placc de la Concorde and the Boulevards —In- 
vasion of the ( arpo Lequlaht —G imbcttt Pronounces the Downfall of the Impeial Family —The 
Procc-sion to the Hotel de Villu — The Fhght of the Empicss 


ATTRDAY mght was an anxious 
time foi the membeis of the Repub- 
hean Opposition in the Corps Léyqilatif 
They plamly saw that they weie to be 
left alone to build up a government on 
the 1uims into which the Empre had sud- 
denly ciumbled, and they dieaded lest 
some sudden excitement, »ome misundel- 
standing, should Ining about ei wat 
and anaichy, which the disciples of the 
repressive theory had predicted as certain 
the moment that the weights weie 1e- 
moved .As you cannot touch pitch 
without being defiled so the Republi- 
cans of aident convictions and film 
principles, by the very necessity of neigh- 
bothood dung the long period of the 
Empne, had become 1p sume messule 
infected with the Impeial notions of 
‘* order,” and they were almost inclined 
to distrust themselves at the moment 
that power was to be placed in then 
hands 
Nothing dicadful, however, happened 
during Saturdiy mght Policemen weie 
hustled and bonneted, and some of them 
might have been thrown into the Seime 
had they not, in obedience to the dicta- 
tion of the crowds, thown away their 
rapie1s and fled to their homes to get nd 
of then hated unforms as »s00n ab 
possible Piet, the linpennl Prefect 
of Police, who was almost universally 
execiated, was loudly called for by the 
masses, and, had he been imprudent 
enough to show himself, might have 
been toin to pieces I heard his name 


mentioned hundieds of times dung a 
walk though these excited crowds on 
the Satuiday evening in question §=Singu- 
larly enough no one seemed to know 
where Pieti1 was Some said he was 
with the Empiepss at the Tuilezies , others 
that he was wnested with Napoleon at 
Sedan, and that the German govei nment 
w vs to give him the worst fate that could 
hetali him, — delayery into the hands of 
those whom he had po long peisecuted 
Fo.eigners were not much to the taste ot 
these crowds, and Americans and Eng- 
lishmen sometimer found themselves 
surrounded by mobs, who insisted on 
healing them sing a bar of the “* Mai- 
sellaise,” and shout for the Republic 
In case they 1cfused to give these proofs 
of then good-will, they weie hustled and 
sometimes caizied oft to the police sta- 
tions a5 presumed spies Many people 
in these throngs had guns, and some 
were armed with revolvers This wear- 
ing of weapons by people who would 
have considered such a pioceeding as 
improper had they been living under a 
different system was adopted as the 
first symptom of liberation from the 
végume which had now been defintely 
condemned, and was soon to be suc- 
ceeded by a more liberal one 

The Empuey which had made #o many 
objections to lefWing private bear 
aims o1 keep them in then » ara! 
in 1868 done the very thing 7en- 
dered the msnurrection of 1871 50 easy. 
It had created the National Guard Mo- 
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hile, which was about five hundied and 
fifty thousand strong, divided into bat- 
talions, companies, and batteies Thi 
force was created by Napoleon III on 
the proposition of Marshal Nicl, who 
was then Ministe: of War, and mn syirtue 
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the capital Theie were comprised with- 
m the hmits of this organization all 
classes of pociety, — the 21ch shop-keeper 
and professional men of the Rue de 
la Parx and the Opera (Quarter, the house’ 
owners and the retired merchants of the 





IHE IMPERIAL POLICR PROLECLED bi LHE REPUBLICAN GUARD 


of a law voted by the Corp» Légustatif 
on the Ist of February, 186% The 
maximum effective of vach bittalion of 
thi National Guaid was two thourand 
men, forming eight companies of two 
hundred and fifty men each, at the tune 
of nfall of the Empne, and for 
nearly fhe whole of the penod of the 
siege of Pans and the Commune, almost 
three hundred thousand men of this Na- 
tional Guard were within the walls of 


Place Venddme and the Champs Elvpécs 
as well as the halt-educated and am- 
bitious artwans of Belleville and Ti 
Villette These elements, hostile to cach 
othe: ,—the sume clements, wlichby then 
inhaimonious Claushing in pievious po riods 
of tiouble had caused Pleoodshed ind 
teL.porary anarchy, — welc to be cooped 
up fhe besieged city fo: long months, 
their 1eally splendid forces never tu be 
utilized agamst the enemy because thei 
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commande: feared that 1f they won a 
battle against the Geimans they would 
tun about and proclaim a goveinment of 
the own in Pans It 1s not astonishing 
that these classes, hating, almost abom- 
hnatmg each other, finding themselves 
equally well aimed, and haying had then 
senses excited by the contmuous specta- 
cle of the 1avages of wai, should have 
come togethe: in hostile collision after 
the gieat stiuggle against the enemy was 
ove1, and while the wieckage of the wai 
was being cleaied away 

Representatives of the upper and of 
the lowe: classes of Paiisian soviety, 
equipped in then uniforms of the Na- 
tional Guard, and with then muskets on 
then backs, wele vel} numelous among 
the crowds on Satuiday mght The 
property-holding class was on the alert, 
and had taken possession of all the ap- 
proaches to the Corps Légiiatif, and 
managed to keep its ground on Sunday 
morning, although M Jules Simon tells 
us that when he came to pick his way 
though the throng waiting in front of 
the Pala Bourbon, at eleven o’clock on 
the moining of the 4th of September, the 
adhe.ents of Blanqu: and Delescluze, the 
Communists, in short, were very thick 
about the gates and dooi-ways In the 
eyes of these passionate and vindictive 
aposties of a socialistic gove:nment, the 
membe1s of the Left, who weie very pop- 
ula: among all other classes, were con- 
demned as ‘‘ Moderates,”’ and as men to 
be despised. Many an artisan, who 
afterwards appeared behind the barri- 
cades of the Commune, hurled scornful 
reproaches at Simon and his colleagues 
as they made then way into mid-day 
session 

The impression on the grand boule- 
vards, which were blocked with immense 
thiongs of the wealth) and prosperous 
class on Sunday morning, was that there 
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would be civil war before mghtfall. To 
walk thiough these collections of chatte1- 
ing, gesticulatmg, pale-faced people, and 
to hear them futously disputing cach 
othe:’s notions, enabled one to place 
but modeiate 1ehance upon their com- 
bined action, 1f such action weie nec- 
essary The enemy was at the doo, 
Mont Valezien wa» insufficiently aimed , 
General Vinoy was coming to Paris 
with an army wluch must be taken care 
of , the caitiidger in the Impenial arse- 
nals were filled with sand what was 
to be done? ‘Would the movement for 
a Republic deyvenerate into mere noise, 
and bloodshed, and stupid _ cfferves- 
cence of ignoiant enthusiasm? A little 
before noon, on thy ith of September, 
the papers made the announcement of 
the Emper1or’s surrende1. very generally, 
and neaily every man and woman whom 
one met on the boule, ards 01 on the Place 
de la Concoide had purchased a pape, 
and was 1eading if intently There was 
no laughte:, but little noise, and no 
jostling The ciowds giew in numbers 
momentailly Every one was 1n an at- 
titude of suspense, to which was added a 
ceitain fear, the fear of that spectie 
which had aiisen so many times with 
bloody hands to push back that liberty, 
so longed for, but seemingly so unat- 
tainable in France 

Jules Simon says that at noon on the 
4th of September a single muisunder- 
standing, an angry movement on the 
part of a commande: of any troops, 
would have been sufficient to occasion 
a general massacre. ‘ What we had to 
avoid at any price,” he says, ‘* was 
civil war, the people of France against 
the French, while the soil wan _Ja- 
vaded by the stranger. This 
opinion of the Left, who, felt ‘that 
the throne had tumbled to pieces, and 
it was also the opinion of the majority, 
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who understood that the thione could 
no longe: be defended, and who had 
ceased to wish that 16 mght It was 
doubtless this thought, that there was 
no longer any Empue, and that the 
supreme duty was to avoid a collision, 
which tempted the deputies of the ma- 
jority to demand that the r1egulai tioops 
should he 1emoved fiom the Pula 
Bow bon ” 

This measure haying been executed, 
the National Guaid was placed in pos- 
sespion = The officers and soldiers of 
the 1egulu tioopp were in a delicate 
position They had head that the Re- 
public had aleady been piroclamed at 
Lyons and Marseilles, and that there the 
amy had frate:nized with the people, 
but they were still under the shadow of 
then oath of allegiance to the Empne, 
and, ignoiantot the real coulse of events 
beyond the walls of Par, they wore in- 
capable of forming a speedy decision 
Still, at the Napoleon Barniachs, the 
crowd which had ciied out ** Pee la Lé- 
publique!” to the soldiel» at the win- 
dowh was answered by the same words 
A little late: on, a 1egiment which had 
heen sent to the square of the IJdtel de 
Ville disbanded, turned the butts of 1t» 
muskets into the au, and mingled with 
the crowd. This was soon heaid on the 
Place de la Concoide, and hundieds ot 
boldiers broke ranks and disappeared 
tight and left 

Now came in long piocession thou- 
sands of workmen and woikwomen 
from La Villette, the women marching 
a1im-in-arm with the men, singing loudly, 
and geneially catiying a flag in one 
hand. Tuicolored badges began to ap- 
pear, id were sold by thousands, the 
boldest putting them on at once, others 
carrylig them in their hands, 1s 1f wait- 
ing fo. a decisive moment I saw a 
young man chmb on to the statue of 
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Strasbourg, in the Place de la Concorde, 
and crown the rather gloomy figure 
which personates the ravished city with 
laurel This was the origin of the cus- 
tom which has since been so 1eligicusly 
miuntaned — that of decorating with 
wreaths and wnmortelles, with flags, and 
with crowns of lauiel, this statue yea by 
yea 

Along the gieat Place the tumor 
1an that the Corps Légulatif was to 
1eceive the abdication of the Einpress at 
one o'clock ‘* Why,” said a huge ma- 
het-woman, diessed in het best, and 
with an umbrella which was laige cnough 
to cover a dozen people, * why should 
the woman abdicate when we have abdi- 
cated her?” 

Eye1y half hour o1 so the crowd surged 
bach from side to side, leayimg a path 
clear for regiments just coming in fiom 
Lyons, o1 Turcos, newly arived from 
Algei1a, — men who had been huizied up 
to be thrown against the Prussians and 
who weie destined inglotiously to remain 
inside of Pairs on Just outside its walls 
fo. months thereafter Towaids one 
o’clock, ten thousand men fiom = the 
Faubomg St Matin came down the 
giand boulevaids, each man with a gun 
on lis shoulde:, and the shop-keepers 
immediately began to put up then shut- 
ter» Inside, in the gicat comt-yaid of 
the Palais Bourbon, the membe1s of 
the Opposition and of the imajo1ity stood 
thembling with excitement, while Jules 
Favie, with bis long black hau thiown 
back, and his brows covered with pei- 
spuation, made a tremendous 1adical 
speech, intended to ingratiate the blue 
and white bloused men swarming up to his 
extempornzed platform, which they at 
last broke down The Deputies were 
informed that at least one hundied and 
fifty thousand men were assembled on 
the Place de la Conconde; that fully 
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oue-fomth of them weie armed, that 
the ftaubourgs were out, that blood 
was up. that the people had come 
to clam its own peaceably o1 with 
elamo: and bloodshed, a» they might 
decide 

In the gieat Salle des Pas Perduy, 
Jules Furie towered up ahove the other 
deputies who were inspired to calmnes» 
hy the serenity of his face It was ob- 
served that many members of the Lite 
trmaphant and Impenal Right wee 
missivg =Many had fled under various 
pieterts, some, that they had gone to 
leain the real facts of the atta at 
Sedan, others, to look after thew prop- 
erty, which was in danger as it liv on 
the line of the German mmy's mach 
But few of them had, hke the membets 
of the Senate, the cou ige to disappea 
without anv bravado By-and-by the 
Qvois of the legislative hdl were thrown 
open, aud the Left entered tranquilly ina 
body. with Father Rasp blowmg Ins 
nose very hke 2 sonorous tiunpet of de- 
hance ‘The session wits opened shortly 
atte: one Oclook and M De Pdihao 
With his usuul coolness, stepped Diishly 
into the tiubune, and proposed thit a 
eounel of government of National De- 
fense should be constituted, Consisting 
of five members, cach mInembe: bang 
named by in ubsolute majority of the 
Cops Légslautf{, that the munisters 
should be named under the auspices of 
the memwnbers of this Council, and that 
Gener Count De Pilhao should be 
the Lieutc nant-general of the Councils. 
The tempest which this piece of cf- 
fiontery 1ansed 1s better magmed than 
desciuibed The uproutous and con- 
temptuous laughter with which De Pali- 
hao’s proyecé was finally giected must 
hive convinced him that 1f would he m- 
wdicious to press it The Left took 
iminediate adyantege of the situation, 
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and, afte: 2 speech of Jules Fasie, M 
Thiets offered his project of liw, which 
was, ** that, nview of the present cicum- 
stances, the Chamber shall name a com- 
mission for goveinment and national 
defense, and the constitutional assem- 
bly shall be consohed as soon as events 
will permit ” 

It was at this moment that Gamhetta, 
who had not played a very conspicuous 
pati the proceedings of the last few 
divs, appeued upon the scene, and in a 
vigorous speech insisted that the Cham- 
ber should decide upon MM Thiets’s prop- 
osition forthwith De took into his 
hands the business of the div As the 
result of his speech the Chamber voted 
mgeney on the propositions, and sent 
them befoie a committee Vieantime 
the session was suspended = It 14 prob- 
able that on this Committee of National 
Defense ceitain membein of the old 
Impeial paity would have been placed, 
if, while the proposition was under con- 
sideiation, the crowd had not stepped in 
and given the final tuunble to the card- 
house of the Eimpne 

The ininifest ition which ended m the 
invasion of the Corps Léqgeslatof was be- 
gun by a company of National Guards, 
who weie standing new the non 1ailing 
im fiont of the palace. and who cried out 

‘ La Déchéance’ La Déchéanee !” or the 
ropeachment of the Imperial family 
While they were shouting, they beckoned 
to other National Guaids nearer the 
bitdge over the Seme at this point to 
come and jon them. The Municipal 
eavalry, which were posted at the en- 
trance of the bridge on the quay, drew 
its sabres, and for a moment there was 
dange: of a sanguinary collision. But 
the battalions of the National Guard 
kept crowding on and on, without re- 
gard for the naked sabres, and the crowd 
pressed behind them, now murmuring. 
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The soldiers saw that 1t was dange:ous 
to resist them 

At the head of the National Guard 
were many men of distinction and posi- 
tion, among them M Edmond Adam, 
late: a senator and influential member of 
the Republican party The hum ose 
slowly and almost majestically until 1t 
burst out into a great cry of * Vive la 
République!” This was caied hack- 
waid acioss the Place de la Councoide, 
and up the boulevaids, the people at 
sonie distance from the scene naturally 
supposing that the Republic 
hud been declaied  Pies- 
ently, the doois of the Leeis- 
Btve Palace were burst open, 
and the impetuous 
throngs rushed in, 
pushing aside, 6 if 
they had been made 
ot straw, the few 
guardianp at the doolb 
The piesident, M. 
Schneider, pale as a 
ghost, stood loohing 
down on the motley 
collection of individ- 
uals, who suddenly had filled the 
space in front of him = But he said 
no word. 

M Cremieux, a Republican, unive1- 
bally respected hy all classes and very 
populai among the maryes, popped up in 
his place, and sail, ‘* My dear friends, 
you all know me I am Citizen Cre- 
mieux. We are very busy, just now ” 
But 1¢ was not M Cremieux’s day, fol 
thele wan a 10a: of ‘Fire la Répub- 
hque'!” and he sat down, looking some- 
what disconcerted In the gallerics, 
which were now thronged with men in 
blouses, and with men in broadcloth, the 
same ory of ‘* Ve la Républicue” was 
heard, and thegraceful folds of atricoloied 
flag were waved above the assembly. 
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Gambetta next came forward, and 
with a few shilful sentences brought 
oider out of thi chaos, which promiped 















THE PRESIDENT OF THE CORPS LLGISLATIF 
WATCHING THE INVASION 


to be so dangerous §° Citizens,” he 
said, ‘* you can now offe: a grand spec- 
tacle — that of people uniting order with 
hbeity ” He then gave a quick and 
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picturesque sketch of what the assembly 
expected to do, and suggested that a 
group of citizens should take the 1e- 
sponsibility of maintaining order ito 
its own hands, so that the deputies might 
not be disturbed in the discharge of their 
duties President Schneidei thought it 
prope: to second the proposition of 
Gambetta , but when he added that he 
thought he had also 1ende1ed to the 
counti1) and to liberty se1y1ice enough to 
have the 11ght to addiess them, there 
were derisive cheeis, which were echoed 
through the hall» outside, and which left 
him no whit in doubt as to hi loss of 
prestige Piesently, the g1eat door op- 
posite the tribune, which had defied the 
efforts of the invaders, opened, and the 
deputies who tried to keep back the crowd, 
were upset, many of them weie hurled 
over the desks, and nothing could be 
hemd but ** Vie lu Itépublique!” MM. 
Schneider thought 1t imprudent to 10e- 
main longer, and he was scaicely out of 
lus presidential desk before half a dozen 
citizens were in 16, and they would have 
done hin mischief could they have got 
athim It was said, on the afternoon 
of thi day, that he had 1ece1ved a blow 
on the head fiom a citizen who wab 
somewhat the woise for absinthe, and 
that he fell covered with blood and was 
taken away by his colleagues, but this 
was subsequently proved to be untiue 

There was much 1imnging of the presiden- 
tial bell by young workmen, who wanted 
to make speeches to the crowd, but 
Jules Favie drove out all these int: uders, 
and, finally, Gambetta, in his most im- 
pressive tones, criel, ‘* Have you any 
confidence 1 your representatives?” to 
which the rather illogical answer came, 
‘- Yes, yes, we have confidence enough 
mm you.” —* Well, then, 1etue when I 
ash you to do 80, and be stre that we shall 
pronounce the downfall!” — ‘* Yes, but 
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how about the Republic?” cned a 
voice 

Eye-witnesses of this singular scene 
say that at this question Gambetta, who 
bad been halting between two opinions 
all the morning, aud who was intensely 
anxious that this 1.evolution should be 
accomplished within the stiict limit of 
the law, suddenly assumed a new de- 
meano1, as if he felt that the mantle of 
his mission had fallen upon him, and, 
stepping forwaid and commanding si- 
lence by that impe1lous gesture which 
afterwuds became so familia to the 
people of Fiance, he said, ‘ Citi- 
zens,” —and at his first word the si- 
lence was completely 1eestablished, -@ 
*¢ considering that the countiy I» in dan- 
ger, conside1ig th it the prope: time has 
been g1yen to the national rep: csentatives 
to pronounce the downfall of the Impe- 
1ial family, considenmg that we ae 
and that we constitute a regular powel 
wsued from universal suffrage, we now 
declare that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
and his «dlynasty have forever ceased to 
1eign in Fiance ” 

These unging words, uttered by the 
man who had been the first to brave the 
anger and the vengeance of the Empue, 
and who had hegun the revolution which 
now culminated, wee saluted with bravos 
innumerable and with renewed shouts 
of * Vive la Républaque!’’ ** No more 
Empne,” ‘*The Empne has fallen 
forever,’ ** The Déchéane fist, the Re- 
public afte:waids,” ct. Now the drum- 
mers of the National Guard, who had 
been ptanding at the entrance of the 
Chamber, began to beat ther drums, 
and to clamor for immediate departure 
for the Hdtel de Ville This sonnded 
omimous, and Jules Favre mafe an 
earnest speech, which he finished by 
saying, ** Do you, or do you not, want 
civil war?” 
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Ifundrede of voices answered, ‘* No, 
no, not civil war, war with the Prus- 
sians only ” —‘: Then,” said Jules Favie, 
“we must have a provisional gov- 
eiument foithwith”’"—‘*To the Hotel 
de Ville! To the Hodtel de Ville!” 
ciied a voice M Favre continued 
speaking until a youth suddenly appeaied 
in the tribune bebind him, and shouted 
at the top of his voice, ‘* The Republic! 
the Republic! Let us declare it here'”? A 
few of the National Guards tried to make 
this enthusiastic youth come down, but 
he pounded the desk and continued to 
shiek, ‘* The Republic! The Republic 
forthwith!” Presently, a voice belo 
took up the refinin; and then it was 
that Gambetta stepped forward, and 
pad, ‘Yes, long live the Republic! 
Let us go, citizens and proclaim it at 
the Hétel de Ville!” Down upon then 
knees went quick-witted citizens, marhing 
upon great sheets of paper that they 
had taken from the deputies’ desks, 
‘To the [létel de Ville!” ** The Re- 
publhe is declared” One gentleman 
even wiote —and Heaven and himself 
only know why,.—on a placaid, this 
statement ** The Republic 1s proclaimed 
by 18> yote> against 113” But there 
way 1eally no yoting at all No one 
ventured to vote against the people's 
wish 

As the men in blouses beaing the 
placards came toiling up the boulevards, 
the excitement was ver, great Return- 
ing hastily from the Place de In Con- 
corde, I was at the Giand Hotel just in 
time to sec a 1egiment of soldiers, which 
was matching steadily down the boule- 
vards, met face to face hy a solid mass 
of blue-bloused and solid-lookmg men, 
singing loudly and brandishing their 
guus No one knew what was the inten- 
tion of either party, and people on the 
silewalks were beginning to run away, 
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when suddenly the leade: at the head of 
the qowd of workmen reversed his 
musket. His example was followed by 
the thousands behind him, and in a 
minute the 1egiment of soldicis coming 
the othe: way had done the same thing 
In less than two minutes, soldiers and 
people weie fiateinizing together with 
twigs of lauicl in the muzzles of then 
guns. Hands were clasped in token of 
fmendship , and an old Frenchman nea 
me said, “This w the grandest specta- 
cle ever seen 1n Fiance ” 

The iehef fiom suspense was vey 
gieat, and when it became generally 
hnown that the army had made no en- 
deavor to pievent the accomplishment 
of the Revolution, men, women, and 
childien, delicate aged ladies, shop- 
keepeis, professional men, foreigners — 
all went pell-mell to the Tuileries, whee 
the people had gatheied in its might, as 
it had gathered twice before at the 
downfall of abitrary powe: within less 
than ninety yeas 

At the Tuiletics there wete very few 
signs of life at the windows of the Impe- 
tial Palace, but there weie anxious 
hearts withm The Empicss had main- 
tained he: couiage 1emarkably well up 
to the last moment She had been 
determined fiom the fet that the Em- 
pero: should not return to Paris. ‘*He 
would be murdered,” she sad Yet 
she appears to have had httle tear for 
herself until this Sunday afternoon 
The people sent then spokesman with a 
flag of truce to patley with the colonel 
commanding the forces before the Tull- 
e1ies He finally convented to withdiaw, 
only reserving to himself the 1ight to 
fire upon the ciowd if any violence were 
done But nobody paid any atéention 
to the conditions which he wished ‘to 
Impose. He was pushed aside, and the 
throngs ran thiough the giavelled alleys 
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of the garden, past the statues, up 
the steps, and to the inneimost 1ooms 
of the palace Guards weaing the ti- 
color weie posted at cach side of the 
main entrance, and as the tumultuous 
masses pushed them way in, they begged 
them to be culm and do no mischief, and 
membeis of the sanitary co1ps stood on 
the steps collecting money fo: the 
wounded The flag that ondinaily 
denoted the presence of the Inpezzal 
family at the palace was taken down, 
and on the pedestals of all »t..ues, and 
ove the gates of the Rue de Rivoli, was 
wiltten up in chalk, ** Vive la Répub- 
lugue !” ‘A paitments to let,” “Bh 
Napoleon has gone to a German watel- 
ing-place,” and, finally, * Death to 
robbeis aud thieves!” a sentence which 
was intended as a gentle lint to the 
rabble to behave TI!undieds of women 
of all classes c1:owded into the private 
apartments of the Empress, and cuiously 
examined everything that wasleft The 
100INb Wele in gieat confusion Boxes 
wee scattered about, and sc1yants were 
engaged in packing, paying little atten- 
tion to the angry comment» of the people 
The Empero1’s private cabinet was the 
next room visited , and there the public 
tound everything mcthodically arranged 
It had been Napoleon’s habit fo1 many 
yeais to work in a 100m quite shut oft 
fiom any part of the palace, almost 1m- 
peimeable to nowe There, with the 
little Piince, he had spent hours, daily, 
for the last few years when in Pats. 
The book im which the Prince had taken 
a history lesson before bis depaiture 
was open on one of the tables, and his 
exercise had been the commission to 
memory of the fact that, ata certain 
epoch of the Fust Empue, fiivolity, cot- 
raption, and lust prevailed in Ligh places 
On the Emperor’s desk were maps of 
Prussia and some toy-figures of German 
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soldiers, — dangerous 
pioven to the Empne! 

The Count d’Hé1isson, an able and 
gallant office: , who was 1n the first French 
expedition to China, and who was a mem- 
ber of the general staft during the de- 
fense of Paris, has left on record the 
best account, published quite recently, 
of the flight of the Empress fiom the 
Tuleuies It appeais that the Empress 
was decided, by the entreaties of Pimce 
de Metteimich and the Cheval: Nigra, 
who often visited he: at the Twlenes 
duiing the last te1uble days, to leave 
Paiw and the 1emains of the Impeiul 
wieck About two o'clock of the aftei- 
noon on the ith of Septembei, Prince de 
Mette:uich and lis colleague, and M 
‘le Lesseps, who was a pretty constant 
Visitor to the palace, succeeded im pre- 
vailing on the Empiess to depmt ‘ The 
last tno weehs that the poor lady passed 
in the Tuileries,” say» the Count dHé115- 
son, *‘had been a long toituie, a vell- 
table moital agony NScarcely an hom 
passed without biinging a despatch con- 
firming the news of a disaster Thus 
he: mind and he body, through these 
day» conseciated to weeping, despan, 
and labor, and followed by mghis with- 
out sleep, ind even without repose, had 
both been badly shaken She hept hei- 
self up only by the aid of stiong coftee, 
and could get a fitful repose only when 
saturated with chloral She had, for 
that matter, consumed such an immense 
quantity of that medicine that she had 
fits of »umnambulwm, dung which, with 
hei great eyes open and staiing, she 
seemed foreign to all that was passing 
round about hei, and not even to under- 
stand those who addressed he: ” 

The Empiess made a hasty toilet, 
and took as her only package a little 
tiavelling sack, which some of the suite 
urged her to leave lest 1t might betiay 
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her, and it was afterwaids found on a 
toilet table when the officers of the 
Republic mvaded the Tullenes The 
liitle party set out, with many misgivings, 
from the ‘luile1ies, through the great, 
empty halls, and acioss the Louvie, 
and went down into the street opposite 
the old chuich of St Germain PAuser- 
roi, from the belfry of which the signal 
for the massacre of St Bartholomew was 
sounded The Pimce de Metteimich gue 
his arm to the Empiess, and Chevaher 
Nigra accompanied Madame Lebieton, 
the Empress’> reader, who was greatly 
devoted to her = The lady stepped hastily 
into a cab which had been hailed, and 
Prince de Mette:uich said to the cvach- 
man, ‘**Boulevaid Haussmann” <A 
gamin who was going by stopped, and 
diawled out, with the peculiu accent of 
the low-class Paiwian, * That 1s a good 
one , sue enough that 15 the Empiess !” 
Luckily noone paid any attention to the 
boy’s 1emark The Piimce and the 
Chevahe: then got into the cab, which 
drove briskly away, and on the Boule- 
vard Haussmann they thoughtit prudent 
to dismiss the coachman, and presently 
to take anothe: calage, in which they 
went to thc hospitable mansion of Dx 
Evans, mm the Avenue Malakoff 

The Count dIlé1msson says, ‘* D1 
Evans was not only a specialist, who hid 
been able to acqune a European reputa- 
tion as well 15 an enormous fortune, but 
he was a good heated man <A few 
week» later, when the sufferings and 
the privations of the siege began, he 
established and maintained, out of his 
own purse, an .Amelican ambulance 

2° When the accounts were 
made up, after he had distibuted succor 
to the prisuncis of war in Ciermany, it 
was found that the geneious Amencan 
citizen had givcn 1,200 000 franes to his 
French home” ‘* Dt Evans,” says the 
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Count, ** had hnown the Empress as a 
young gnl, and had always found the 
doors of the Tuillenes wide open to him 
He now placed bimself at her dispopal 
with entiie devotion” The Empress, 
being determined not to enter a 1aulway 
caitlage, feaing that she might be 1ecog- 
nized and aziested, spent the night at the 
doctor’ houre, and the next das. in 
company with Madame Lebieton, D1 
Evans, and D: Cuiane, she set forth in 
a Jandau fo: the coast at Deauville, from 
which pomt she hoped to get to Eng- 
land ” 

At the Poite Maillot Di Evans leaned 
huf-way out of the window , under pre- 
text of asking some information of the 
National Guaids, who were stationed 
there, and thus st:eened fiom view the 
Empress, who, when she found that she 
was outside the walls of Pais without 
having been 1ecognized, wept, but 
whether fiom joy 01 giief the Count does 
not say The party went comfoitably 
forward tc Mantes, where the horses, 
completely fagged, refused to budge 
another step, and the fugitives weie 
obliged to get into a clumsy country 
wagon, ciawn by two ill-tempered beasts. 
Some future Cailyle may make out of 
this journey of the Empress a chapter 
as picturesque as that which describes 
the attempted flight of the king in the 
last century, and he can use the follow- 
ing incident, told with much effect by 
the Count d’Ié11s»on — 

In a little village called La Comman- 
derie the new iclay came to gicf, and 
the hoises stood stubbornly under 1% 
shower of blows fiom the diiver’s whip 
So D: Evans set out in quest of other 
cattle, and presently discovered in a 
shed a caléche, which might have been 
new at the time of the mvasion of the 
Alles. A peasant offered to go into the 
fields and catch some wild-looking horses. 
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His offe: was accepted, and presently 
two old, hroken-down steeds were at- 
tached to the aged wagon The woman 
who furnished this equipage found 1t so 
good that she said to the doctor, ‘‘ You 
see that a queen might he satisfied with 
such a2 fine outfit’ The Empress trem- 
bled, and believed that she had been 
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interkupted save by break-downs, the 
party arrived at Deauville The Count 
d@’Hé1isson, with a chaiming attention 
to small details, informs us that during 
the journey the Empress had wept so 
much that she had no pocket-handke1- 
chiefs left, whereupon the doctoi p1o- 
ceeded to wash out the handkerchiefs, 
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recognized, but this curious remark, 
which fell from the lips of the good old 
woman, was due entirely to hazaid 

At Evreux the crazy vehicle lum- 
bered through the great square at the 
moment when the new Prefect was pro- 
claiming the Republic in the presence of 
the whole population. No one even turned 
to look at the Empress and her faithful 
escort. “At six o’clock m the evening, 
after thyty-six hours on a journey un- 


and to get them 1ough-dried by the an 
‘¢ The Empress,” said the Count, “ re- 
fused at fiist, then accepted, and the 
docto1, getting down by a little brook 
which ran beside the highway, washed 
out the linen, then set the handkerchiefs 
to dry in the an at the window of the 
carnage ” 

There were~ two yachts lying in the 
poit of Deauville, one of them was 
called the Gazelle, and belonged to Sir 
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Juhn Burgoyne, who was a peisonal 
friend of Napoleon IIT Dr Evans 
went to him, and ashed him if he would 
save the Empress 

The doctor pleaded his cause so well 
that finally, towards eleven o'clock m 
the evening, Sun John Bingoyne, ot, as 
the Count will have him, 5u Buigoyne, 
accepted the pciulous mission, and on 
Wednesday, the 7th gf Neptembei, at 
six in the moining, the Empie%»s saw the 
soil of France receding fiom hei view 
She had, with hei little party, embarked 
the mght befoie, realizing that every 
moment she remamed im Fiance added 
to ber danger The Guzelle was only 
ahout forty-five feet long, and had a 
small cabin, in which the Empress, 
Madame Lebreton, Dr Evans, and 
‘Sir Burgoyne ’ passed twenty-three 
hours in one of the most fighttul tem- 
pests that eve: raged on the Channel 
Gieat waves swept over the yacht every 
minute All the members of the party 
did thei best to comtoit and console 
the Empress, and presently the yacht 
came into the pot of Ryde, where 
the passengers, deluged by salt-water 
and pale with then long exposure. looked 
so forbidding that they were 1efused 
rooms at the Pie: Hotel, and they finally 
took refuge in the York Hotel, whence 
Dr Evans accompanied the Empiess to 
London It was he who rented for 
her at Chiselhuist the mansion of C'am- 
den Place, where Napoleon III was 
destined to breathe his last, and from 
which the young Piimce Imperial was 
soriowfully escorted to his giave by his 
school-mates from the military institution 
at Woolwich 

Count d’Hé11sson has the slightest 
details with 1egaid to the histone oc- 
casion carefally set down We need 
not, perhaps, question the taste of Count 
d’Hé11sson in stating that the Empress 
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entuely forgot to thank Su John Bui- 
goyne for the use of his yacht, and that 
16 was more than a year afterwaids, 
when Lady Buigovne expressed hex 
astouishment about the mattel in a con- 
verpbation with the Empuiess, that the 
omibsion Was repaned In leaving the 
Tuileries the Empress had taken abso- 
lutely nothing but the clothes which 
she had on Count d’Héiwson hunself 
was Chaiged with the duty of biinging 
to the Empress such of her personal 
belongings as he could obtain He was 
authorized by the new authorities to go 
into the Empress’s private apartments 
in the Tuileries, and thus describes 
them — 

‘¢ The great selon, which served asa 
hind of study fo. the Empiess 1egent, 
he. boudon, hei giatoy, he bed- 
chamber, her toilet-1oom were all in a 
long suite, overlooking, and getting 
then hoht fiom, the garden of the Tuul- 
eres §6©- All these 100ms were fuinished 
with the i1efinement of modern luxury, 
and thi luxury hardly seemed in its 
place It was out of characte: with the 
1athe: severe giandeur of the Tuilezes 
It was a parlor of Madame de Metter- 
nich transpoited to the old palace I 
feel certain that if the famous ambassa- 
diess had lived in these Tuilenes ber 
parlor would have been of an entirely 
different style I have never seen the 
private apartments of the Queen of Eng- 
land, nor those of the Empress of Russia, 
but I would wager that they aie strangely 
different from those that the Empress 
Eugenie had attanged for herself at the 
Tuileries ” 

Among the despatches lying in div- 
order on the Empress’s table was one 
which M d’Hérisson :ead, and which 
has an historical interest It was ad- 
diessed to Napoleon III , and was thus 
conceived .— 
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‘¢To tHe Emperor Do not diecam 
of coming back here if you do not 
wish to let loose a frightful revolution 
This 15 the advice of Rouher and Chevy- 
1cau, whom I saw this moining People 
would be sue to say here that jou are 
flying from dangei. Do not forget how 
Pimce Napoleon’s departure fiom the 
C‘11mea has shadowcd his whole life 

** EUGLNIE ” 


The Count also indulges Ins public in 
an sketch of the diessing-r00oms of the 
Empiess , the mannihins upon which hex 
costumes were exlubited before sie con- 
descended to place them upon hei Im- 
pellal person, and many other items which 
we need not heie recite Some idea of 
the luxury of the Empress’ wardiobe 
may be gathered fiom the fact that M 
d’Hé1wson took away fiom the ciown 
fur-heeper 600,000 fiancs’ woth of 
costly furs, and that the Empress had 
aS many more deposited with he: pez- 
sonal fiends He estimates the total 
value of the Empress’s furs at 3,000,000 
o1 4,000,000 of francs 

When the Republican deputies set 
foith from the Palais Bourbon fo: the 
Hdtel de Ville a vast shout went up 
fiom the enormois masses of people on 
the Place dela Concorde Jules Favie 
was stopped at every moment hy people 
who insisted upon shaking hands with 
him, o1 affectionately embiacmg him 
M. Simon was quite woin out with en- 
deavors to 1escue his colleague fiom the 
too demonstrative populace At last it 
Wa necessary to surround Favie, who 
was, foi the moment, mo1e conspicuous 
than Gambetta, with a few National 
Gusexis, and so, by-and-by, he came with 
his friends to the hetoric Hétel de Ville 

Patis had, in no less then half an 
hour, completely :egained its equanunity 
The news of the Republic’s declaration 
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had spread like lghtuing fom quartei 
to quaite:, and eve1) body seemed, in the 
general joy, to haye foigotten the Pius- 
sians, and the siege which was tightening 
Its mon bands round the town Jules 
Sunon says that he heard one workman 
say to anothe: ‘*They won’t daie to 
come, now that we have got it ” * They” 
were the Prussians, ‘1t” was the Re- 
public The deputies did not stop at 
the Tuile11es, — although they were dying 
to hnow what was going on within the 
walls, — but pushed on, here and there, 
f£ecIng woikmen mounted on ladders 
knocking oft the N’s and Impezial eagles 
fiom signs, and demol»hing eve1ything 
which tended to recall the memory of 
the recently 1umned government 

At the Hétel de Ville there was new 
danger , and all the politicians knew 1t 
There the Communists rallied, as they 
tallied late: to such deadly advantage 
There was Milhéie with his men, De- 
Iescluze auuved shoitly afterwards 
Millitie had been busily at work diaw- 
Ing up lists of memhet» foi the projected 
new government, and these lists were 
alieady being cuculated in the Place de 
Giéve when the deputies auived The 
names of Blanqu, Delescluze, Flowmeus, 
Félix Pyat, and Rochefort had been 
placed upon these lists There was a 
plan to pioclaim Rochefoit Mayo: of 
Paiis, and a strongly armed delegation 
had been sent off to Sainte Pelagie to take 
him out of the captivity from winch he 
was freed by the disappeaiance of the 
Empue Had any guardian ventured to 
1esist this delegation he would undouht- 
edly have been shot One of the leading 
membeis of the Republican group afhimp 
that, unless some one had had the good 
sense to c1y out when the procession was 
nealing the Hdétel de Ville. ‘* Make the 
Deputies of Pans membeis of the gov e1n- 
ment!” the Commune would have bnohen 
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out in all its hiuleousness on that-very day, 
and the Piussiins would have been m 
Pans eiaht day» afterwards. 

Rochefoit arrived from his piison in a 
caril ge olnamented with red flags, and 
followed by a ciowd which yelled, 
** Rochefoit tor Mayor of Pais!” This 
question of the mayoualty was a burning 
one, and, as we see by this incident, was 
brought forward the moment it was 
possible Pans had aidently desned 
@he autonomy of the capital for many 
years, and, had the mhabitants been ac- 
eorded that autonomy, would never have 
made the Revolution of 1871 But the 
time had not come fo: Rochefoit to be 
Mavoi of Paris, so he had to content 
hunself with a post which was oftered 
him in the new government, henceforth 
to he known thiough the dass of difii- 
culty and despan m the siege as the 
government of National Defense Un- 
douhtedly Paz owes much to these men 
who acted with 50 much gravity, v1go1, 
and tact at a time when delay o1 hesi- 
tation might have caused infinite blood- 
shed 

On the way to the Hotel de Ville 
the deputies had met General Trochu 
galloping along, followed by his geneial 
staff, and Jules Favie had made a sign 
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to him to halt, taken him by the hand, 
and informed him of all the events of 
the day ‘Iam going with my friends,” 
he said, ‘“‘to constitute a goveinment at 
the Hotel de Ville, 50 we will beg you 
to retmin to you: quaiters, and there 
wait our communications” General 
Tiochu said he had no objections to 
doing this , and in fact he did it Before 
nightfall Paris had its new goveinment, 
with Gambetta as the delegate for the 
Inte110:, Jules Simon for Public Instiuc- 
tion, Jules Favie for Foreign Aftais, 
Geneal Leflo a» Minister: of Wan, and 
General Tiochu, Eugéne Pelletan, Em- 
manuel Azago, and Rochefoit as dele- 
gites without special missions The 
new government’s proclamation, 1ssued 
in haste, told the people that the Republic 
had saved them fiom the invasion of 
1792, that the Republe was proclaimed 
anew, and that the Revolution had been 
made 1n the inte.ests of public safety 

A day o1 two afte:waids the exiles, 
who had for twenty-one years watched 
the course of the Empne fiom their 
1etieat. in the mountains and islands, 
were on then way home Victo: Hugo 
did not lose an instant 1n making prepa- 
lations for his depaituie after he had 
heard the news of his enemy’s downfall. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Seusr ~The March to the Aidennes —The IIcadstiong Pahhao —The Crown Piince of Savony + 
Aimy — General De Failly at Boaumont —‘Lhe Reticat to Sedan —Gencial De Wimpffen comes 
upon the &ccne —The Piuss1ins Open Fic 1n Font of Sodan — Divistcs to Mac Mahon —Slauvh- 
tered by Invisible Enemies — The Batile at Bazcilles —De Wimpficn’s Forlorn Hope 


Wwe had tahen place at Sedan? 
We pass ove: the painful and 
unwise maich of Marshal MacMahon, 
with his pooily equipped and hadly fed 
tioops, from Rheims to the point at 
which he was met hy the advance coips 
of the Crown Piince’s army ‘Some idea 
of the confusion and disorder of his 
much may be gathered fiom the state- 
ment, made upon good authonty, that 
the amy, which left Chilons one hun- 
died and foity thousand stiong, could 
not put seventy thousand men in hine 
on the gieat day of the decisive battle 
at Sedan It 1s now cleaily established 
by General De Wimpffen, and by othe 
gallant officers, that if they had been 
alloned to bave then way, they would 
nevel have let the sun set ou the battle- 
fieki of Sedan without a final and a 
bilhant struggle fo. victory. The gov- 
ernment in Panis, acting upon the insafil- 
cient information which 1¢ had, insisted 
with the gieatestenergy, while MacMahon 
was hesitating at Rheims, that he should 
maich to a junction with Bazame Gen- 
eial De Palikao, whose conduct can 
be qualified only as headstrong, went 
to see the Empress, and thieatened 
that, unless MacMahon staited at once 
for Metz, he would have it posted 
up all over France that the Emperor 
was the cause of the dmesters which 
must resulf from the delay m binging 
the two gieat Fiench aimies together. 

MacMahon, hke a gallast gentleman, 


took the blame fo: this fatal march, at 
the time that he was ciiticised with the 
gieatest vivacity and haishness, upon 
hunself , but Instoiy will place the 1e- 
sponsiility of the disaste: of Sedan on 
the shouldets of the Empeior and the 
Regency m Pans General Lebiun and 
otheis have given what they thought 
fie sufiicient pioots to dicate that, in 
spite of all the follies committed hy the 
Impeuial army, the Germans wete taken 
vely much by suipiise, and that the 
concentiation of then tioops around 
Metz was not due at all to the maiyel- 
lous peispicacity of Von Moltke, o1 to 
the German military genus, but 1ather 
to a happy accident, which, in addition 
to the disorganization of the French, 
gave them a comparatively easy victoly 

On the 27th of August, at half-past 
eight in the evening. Maishal Mac- 
Mahon addiessed to the Muimsteis of 
War the following telegram ‘‘ The fist 
and second armies— more than two hun- 
died thousand strong—aie blochading 
Metz chiefly on the left shore A force 
estimated at fifty thousand men 1s said 
to be es.iblished on the ight bank ot 
the Meuse to hinder my maich on 
Metz We hear that the army of the 
Crown Piice is to-day on the move 
tonaids the Aidennes, with fifty thou- 
sand men It 1s said to be alieady at 
Ardem! I am at Chénes, with a hittle 
more than one hundred thousand men 
Since the 9th I have had no news from 
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Bazaime. If I go forwatd to join forces 
with bim J shall be attacked in front by 
a pait of the first and second aimies, 
*@hich can lodge in the woods a force 
superior to my own. at the same time 
that I am attacked by the Crown 
Piinee’s aimy, who can cut off my line 
of retreat To-moiow I move up to 
Metz, whence I shall continue my re- 
treat, accoiding to events, towards the 
west ” 

Back came a telegiam from the Muinis- 
ter of Wai, saying ‘If you abandon 
Bazaine we shall have a revolution in 
Pais, and you will vourself he attacked 
by all the forces of the enemy Panis 
will take care of itself agaumst the Ce2- 
mans, and it appears to me wgent 
that you should jom Bazaine as 1apidly 
as possible Shall follow you with the 
greatest anxiety " When Marshal Mac- 
Mahon teceived thi despatch, he 1e- 
nounced his movement on Metz and 
marched towaids Montmedy, having 
lost a precious twenty-four hours, dur- 
mg which time the German army was 
undeitahing one of its temble forced 
marches like that which deciled the 
battle of Sadowa, and MacMahon, who 
fancied that in the neighboihood of 
Montinedy he was going to operate his 
famous junction with Bazaine’s foices, 
found himself face to face with a division 
of the Germans, which formed, aos 1t 
were, 2 fourth German aimy, and had 
been o1ganized in great hoste, in view 
of the change in the Fiench plan of 
operations, and placed unde: the ordeis 
of the Piince of Saxony This army 
was composed of the Piussian Guaids, 
magnificent troops, the Saxons, and 
one of the Alvensleben cops, and two 
divisions of cavalry 

At Buzancy the Fiench cavalry and 
the chasseurs of General Biahaut sud- 
denly found the German shells falhng 
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in their ranks, and were obliged to retreat 
before a deadly fire, which came fiom 
forests along the route. The Fifth 
Fiench corps, under General De Failly, 
was thus pushed back to Chatillon, where 
it camped in the greatest confusion for 
the night 

Poor General De Failly committed 
faults enough in the war to be paidoned 
the unfoitunate remark attributed to him 
by many historians of the campaign, and 
never, so fai as I know, contiadicted by 
him, —a 1emark made when he was in 
full 1etreat He was breakfasting at 
Beaumont, wheie a fiesh disaste: was 
destined to fall upon the French, when 
he -was informed that the Prussians were 
appioaching ‘*Oh, well,” said the 
General, ‘* we punwhed them severely 
enough yesterday tis only fau that 
they should put a few of ou: men hors 
de combat to-day , so let us open another 
bottle ” 

In the leafy avenues of the Ardennes 
the Geimany found facile shelte:, and 
made sad havoc among the Fiench on 
this day of the 27th The next day the 
French 1esumed theu march 1n a pou- 
Ing tain, and there weie no hostile opera- 
tions But on the 29th two squadions 
of Piussian hussars, coming up to a little 
village, took it by stonm Faithe: on, 
at Nouait, the French were unlucky in a 
collision with the Germans Near this 
point the French opened a formidable 
artillery fire upon the German troops, 
who were peaceably defiling through a 
valley about a league away, but no 
¥rench General had had the forethought 
te block the route over which the Ger- 
mans were passing, by placing an army 
corps across 1t On the evening of the 
29th of August General De Failly’s 
corps, which had been the avant-garde 
of the French army, was now the 1ear- 
guard General Féhx Donav. with the 


Seventh corps, was in-the rear, on the 
1ight, near Buzancy The First corps, 
commanded by General Ducrot, formed 
the centie, and was at Raucourt, and the 
Twelfth corps, under General Lebiun, 
was 1n camp on the left ‘*To accom- 
plish this movement of concentration,” 
says a clever c1itic of the Empnie, ‘* w hich 
culminated at Sedan, the French army 
had made eight leagues in three days!” 

Unless the French army could rapidly 
gain Montmedy, o: retrace its steps to 
Meziéres, 1t was placed in a position of 


great dange:s. Thiough this wild, woody 
country, full of 1avimes, the tive 
Meuse takes 1ts sinuous way Mont- 


medy 1s the principal stronghold of the 
department of tbe Meuse Not fai 
away aie Mouzon, on the same river, 
and Caullon on the Chities Beyond 
them, and just back of the confluence of 
the Meuse and the Chities, » situated 
the old town of Sedan, at the bottom of 
a kind of sleepy hollow, su1zounded on 
all sides by green and wooded hills <A 
hittle farthe: away 1s Mezities, the only 
1eally important stronghold of the sec- 
tion ‘“‘ Here,” says M Jules Cluetie, 
‘oan this kind of tangle, formed 
by the two r1veis, the Meuse and the 
Chiéres, the destimies of the county 
were to be jeopardized ” 

On the evening of the 29th General 
De Failly passed through the fo1est of 
Dieulet and camped at Beaumont It 1s 
perhaps too much to say that he camped, 
for all night long his troops wete stiag- 
gling in in httle parties, without the 
smallest attention to disciphne The 
reat-guard of the Fifth corps did not 
get into camp until five o’clock in the 
moining At seven o’clock Marshal 
MacMahon came up to the camp, stopped 
at the head-qua:te1s, and ordered General 
De Failly to march upon Mouzon. Here 
there was a delay, which seems to have 
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characterized all De Failly’s movignents, 
and nothing was done until nine o’cloch 
and then, after a short march, there was 
a halt until noon, by which time all was 
lost Poor Marshal mn had 
gone off confident that his orders would 
be obeyed and that De Failly would keep 
ahead of the enemy, for this seems the 
utmost that the unfortunate French 
hoped At a hittle after the hour of 
noon, Crene1al De Fauilly found his cops 
suziounded by the army of the Ciown 
Pimee of Prussia 

The fust Prussian shell, it 1s said, 
caused 2a veritable stupor in the Fiench 
camp Nerthe: generals nor soldiets 
had the least notion that the enemy was 
60 Closely upon them There Ww.» a call 
to arms, many of the soldiers were in 
then shut-sleeves, some of them wee 
lying down asleep There was 2 whl 
of batteries along the hill ahove the 
Fiench, then a1ain of shell, which did 
texnuble execution Presently, three 
Fiench regiments of the line and the 
Fourth battalon of the Chassenrs @ 
Pred got a position on the hills, and were 
pushing back into the woods the Pius- 
sians who were just appearing, when a 
new storm of phell» cume out of the 
thickets, and the valiant liners looked in 
vain for then own artillery to second 
then eftort: The Germans, seeing that 
the co1ps was completely at then mercy. 
hbioke cove1, and with loud shouts 
advanced on the enemy The Fiench. 
in desperation, then attempted a bayonet 
charge, but they were met with such 
a frightful fusillade that they vere 
obliged to retreat On the left the 
Fiench were thrown back on Mouzon; 
their centre was broken, and carzied by 
the Bavanrians, and their retreat upon 
Sedan was a veritable sauve qui peut 

All mght long the discouraged and 
demoralized troops were pouring into the 
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gites.~f Sedan. and fiext day the roads 
about the.towg were covered with re- 
treating men, worn out with hunge: and 
Fetgue 
one of the French cavalry regiments, the 
Fifth cuirassieis, had attempted a brnill- 
1an¢ charge on the enemy, but was 
badly cut to pieces by the artillery 
The Thirticth 1egiment of the Ime, 
when 1¢ letieated acios» the Meuse, after 
sunset on this diastious day, had nota 
single round of cartidges left. 
Meantime General Douay’s Seventh 
co. ps had ai11ved on the battle-field, and 
General LeBiun, with his mfantiy, had 
made a splendid defence of the passage 
of the Meuse , but the day was veritably 
lost, and the whole amy had finally 
1eceived oiders to rehieat upon Sedan 
along the lcft shore of the 11ve1 Chitres. 
Here the .wimy was close to the 
Belgiwm fiontie:x, and entne regiments, 
wandeung iechlessly lithe: and yon, 
qaaossing, the frontie: withont hnowing 1t, 
found themselves in presence of the 
ncutial Belgian linc of tivgps, and, with 
despur and 1age im then heats, were 
compelled to thiow down then guns, 
and also to 1¢ecogmze that they had 
“thown away then last chance fui the 
defense of the countiy in that campaign. 
While the confusion and agony of this 
retreat was at its height, the Impe1ial 
train of cunages made its appearance 
on the high-10ad to Sedan, and the lack- 
ey» compelled all the wagons which were 
filled with wounded and d\ing men to be 
langed in 1egulaz onde: at the side of the 
road while the Emperor passed by. 
Napoleon had spent the day at Beau- 
mont, lying on the grass, surrounded by 
the officeis of the geneial staff, and ls- 
tening with seeming indiffeience to the 
noise of the cannon heard beyond .the 
woods He preserved his usual calm 
while on the road to Sedan, and tele- 
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graphed from Carignan to the Empress 
that there had been an engagement of no 
gieat importance, and that he had been 


Towards nightfall of the 29th .on horseback fo: some time. 


On the morning of the 30th of August, 
General De Wimpffen came upon the 
scene He was coming in all haste 
to take the place of General De Faiully, 
who had pioved himself so noto11ously 
incompetent, and his eneigies weie 
doubly awakentd because he was a 
mative of the province in which this 
meat and decisive struggle was going on 
When he anived at Metz, on the moin- 
ing of the 30th, he was houified at the 
appeaiance of the aimy corps confided 
to his chaige. Perhaps, if he hid been 
in command at Buzancy, Sedan might 
not have oecuiured ‘*I rushed down,” 
says General De Wimpffen, in his own 
published account of the operations 
a1.ound Sedan, ‘‘ on to the plam to 1eason 
with the flying men I could hardly 
make them undeistand me It was m 
vain I cried to them, ‘ Look behind you, 
1f you do not believe me' The cnemy 8 
cannon 1» still a long way off you have 
nothing to fear’ They would not lysten 
to me in thei panting retieat. I finally 
succeeded in stopping a few and pai- 
tially 1eassmzing them Little by little 
this ex.nple was followed ” It must be 
aduuticd that no General eve: took com- 
mand of an alm) Corps under more try 
ing conditions ‘* Just at the moment 
when I was busiest in getting things into 
shape the equipage of the household of 
the Empero: came up along the 10ad nea 
meg. The setvants pretended that every- 
body must stand aside to give them pap- 
sage. I gave some of them a formal 
order to piofit hy the freshness of then 
horses, and to take a side-road, and clear 
out as speedily as possible. All the 
troops weie half dead with hunger,” 
says the Ggneral ‘‘No distribution of 
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bread had been mad foi some time 
They were howling for food ” 

The misfortunes of Geneial Be Wim- 
pffen at Sedan have a touch of pathos m 
them Thi» brave man, who had heard 
his praise ringing thioughout Europe at 
the close of the Italian campaign, — the 
man Whose grenagieis of the guud had 
swept down upon the Austilan amy on 
the day of Magenta, and who, sword in 
hand, had been in the thickest of the fight, 
was now condemned by the stiange 
capiice of fate to command a brokcn and 
a useless army, and to sign bib name to 
the most inglonious capitulation of 
modern times That he was able to 
bear himself with the greatest dignity 
under these trying cucumstances 1eflects 
the highest hono: upon his charactel , 
and his countiymwen are now unanimous 
1n the belief that, had he u11ved in time, 
he could have chahgcd the cunent of 
cvents, nay, thev even believe that, had 
it not been tor the mexphcable feeble- 
ner» of Napoleon, towaids the close of 
the decisive day, De Wunptten would 
have given Matshal Von Moltke a genu- 
INC SUIPTIse 

But it was not to be General De 
Wimpften amined at Sedan, with whiat 
was left of poo: De Failly’s corm, on the 
night of the 30th Lhe nest mormng he 
loohed ove: the camp, and, after a1ather 
cool 1eception from M ushal Mac WV uhep, 
he went to pay lis respects to the Im- 
perior Onseemg General De Wimpfien. 
Napoleon’s icy surface of calm melted, 
the tears came into his eyes, he clasped 
the General by the hands, and said, ‘“* Do 
explain to me, if you can, why we are 
aly ays beaten, and :- what can have 
bi ought about the disastrous affan at 
Beaumont.” Then he added, ** Alas! 
we are vesy unlucky.” 

General De Wimpffen did not undertake 
to explam, bat contented Mimeclf with 
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a few icuumapiates: and ha hi to 
patch up magteis as bestyhe epuld. He 
found im Sedan neither provisions nor 


* ammunition in any quantity of co 


quence The Fiench army lad lost 
twenty cannon, elevert m1t? aflleuses, and 
seven hundred piisoners at Beauméat ; 
and the Prussians and the Saxons were 
still pushing bach the French »solkhers 
neater and neaiel to Sedan, down anto 
the deadly hollow between the hills, 
which were 50 soon to be c1owned by the 
fital cucle of utillery Tow.ads Mez- 
ies, the Crown Piince’s amy had cut 
off retieatin the diection of that fot: ess 

and the Bawarnaus were massed before 
Biuelles The crownmg satne upon the 
Indadministiation of the Empne was the 
clossing of the Gelmans over the Meuse 
on biidges alrcady mumed, which the 
Fiench enginec: corps had not taken the 
precautions to blow up 

Gena iu De W unpffen issued avigoions. 
proclunatioa to the inhabitants of the 
deputment of the wAisme. in wiich he 
mud, * One of you clildien who has 
just wrived fiom Algeia, gives lumself 
the sifisfaction of visiting his fanily 
before he facer the encumy He hies 
you to show yourselves the worthy 
Culdhen of those who m 1511 and 1819 
JyoIned themselves with om poldieis to 
fight agamst mvasion ” 

Maishal MacMahon, 16 15 sad, had 
nevel hid the least idea of giving hattle 
insuch & 1UMOUs position as that in which 
he was now placed He spent a givat 
put of the day of the 31st of August m 
examining, the roads leading into Sedan, 
to dete1mine hy which one he would effect 
his retieat There weie thiee joads 
one to the west, towards Metz, which 
Was, as we have allready seen, rendered 
useless , another to the east to Camgnan ; 
a third tu the north into Belgium. Mac- 
*M@hon sent a strong paity to cut the 
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bridge ove: the Meure at Donchéry, 
and that mght left things to be deciled 
by the position m which he should find 
the enemy at dawn General Lebrun 
asserts, however, mn i recently published 
woth, that Mu Mahon had, on the even- 
ing of the J1st of August, given up all 
hope of takmg the defensive, and that 
the disposition of the four aimy co1ps 
aiound Sedu mdicates that he was pre- 
parting for ady ince 

Marshal MicMihon did not have to 
wait for the momings sun to decide 
what he would do for the Prossians 
opened iv ticmendous tue at hiulf-pist 
fom on the moimntne of the Ist The 
Muaishal yumped upon lis hose, and 
went out to get an exact ider of the 
enemy's position While witchmg a 
lively furillade, in front of B veilles. a 
splinter from =a shell struch wd killed 
jus horse. and the Marshal fell heavily 
andor him At first he thought he was 
only Inuised, but when he was taken out 
fron ound: the ammils body he 
swooned, uid found that he was so 
badly hut thit he must ti nsinit his 
powers Ile sent at once for General 
Diuc.ot thinking that ths Gener d wis 
better quahfied to judge of the German 
movement because he had hid po wide 
an exponence of then tacties | Daczot 
hastened to the Twelfth comps which was 
dheady very badly cut up, und pointed 
out directly to General Lebrun thit the 
cuemy Wits inoving slowly up the hewhts, 
which would give them the advantige 
ove! the left of the Fust French corps 
**The enemy ik proceeding,’ he said, 


“accondmg to 15 usual tacties Jt 15 
goug to surround us on all sides We 


must not hesitate The army must beat 
«a retieat post-haste for Mezimes ” 
Mcantime there were two Fiench com- 
mandeis on the field MacMahon bid 
appomted Duciot, but Genel De 
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Wimpffen had in his pocket the commir- 
sion of the Ministe. of Wai, giving lim 
the general command of the army in case 
that MacMahon were hilled o: wounded 

When General De Wimpfien learned of 
General Duciot’s appomtment he was 
at first inclined to heep his own commis- 
sion in his pochet, but as soon as he 
saw that General Duciot was operating 
NX retreat on the centre and on thie left, 
s0 as to thiow the whole army bach to 
Moeziies, be thought 1t wis lis duty to 
tikhe chuge, and bimging his troops 
bak under the cannon of Sedan, he 
announced himself as Genetal-in-cehies, 
showed Ins commission, and at once sent 
oideis to General Duciot to take up bis 
old position, sending to General Lebrun, 
who was fightmg at Bazeilles, all the 
troops which he could dispose of, to 
confiin the success that the valimunt Le- 
biun was getting on the 1ght 

‘It would have been,”’ says M Jules 
Simon, ‘possible at the beginning of 
the day to opm ate a ietieat at Bouillon, 
to 1each Belgium, and thus to save part 
of the ‘uiny , but then the troops would 
haye constituted themselves prisoners 
without haying fought Neither Matsh ul 
MicMahon no. Geneial Dueciot noi 
Cx neiad De Wimpften thought of tins for 
asingle instunt With few Wlusions as 
to the result of a battle, 1f they were 
forced to accept 1¢, they would hea: of 
ietieat only in passing over the enemy, 
Which was hemunng them m= The Ge1- 
Inan 1eport states this to then honor, 
and Fiance will remember them g1 ite- 
fully for it” 

T& was now nine o'clock in the morning 
Geneial De Wimpffen, ranging ove: the 
field of battle, met the Empeior, who 
had come back tiom the Mills nea 
Bazeilles Napoleon had been foi a 
shoit time under the enemy’s fize, and one 
of his oiderlies had bean killed near him 
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When he met General De Wimptten he 
was going quietly to take his breakfast 
Geneial De Winipften tellb us im his 
pamphiet on the battle that he himself 
had had nothing to eat that momnmeg but 
aciuot, that he had pulled in the field, 
and that thousands of soldiers bid hid 
nothing to eat for twelve hows — Thic 
Finperor asked for news of the battle 

(rene De Wimptten answard = tht 
things were going well, and that they 
were gaming ground = Napoleon thought 
it proper to pomt out that the cneury 
Was ndssing Very Consider uble forces on 
the left but De Wanptfen sud We 
de gomg to busy ourselves with throw mg 
the Bavalins into the Meuse, then, 
with all ow troops, we will fice ow new 
enemy ” These words spoken in histe 
were afterwwnds brought up ag unst De 
Wiunptten by the Imperial Party as pre- 
sulnable evidence of his mcupruaty But 
the Gicim in military report does full yustice 
to De Wunptfen s tactics, und condemns 
those of Genaal Duaot Groner De 
Wunpften’s plan was to try tust to win 
1 defensive battle then to undertthe 2 
surpiise by a sudden and gener on- 
slaught on the Bay ula comps forcing 
them toopen the road to C uignim which 
the movements then in operation we1e 
leaving quite undctendcd by the Germ in 
troops He me unt to hold out until night- 
fall not only for the honor of the French 
arms, but because he thought it would be 
easie: than to fray a pussage for himself 
and his any as far as Carmen in and Mont- 
medy Ap tor General Ducrot’s tactics 
the Piussian generals hay e1epeatedly 5 ud 
that lis movement, which had been begun 
at half-past seven o’cloch, hid led them 
to hope that they would hive the whole 
Fieneh army sifely caged by nine | They 
adinit that they were very mach su prised 
at the sudden offensive movements, and 
especially at the proionged resistance 
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The Emperor had defintely given up 
all participauion in the commaud’ot the 
French aimy some fifteen diys before 
the battle of Sedan, and neither he nor 
General Duciot took any part in the 
commiund ufter: De Wimptten bad shown 
lis commission After Napoleon met 
De Wnhnptten on the feld he went to hr 
quarters m Sedan, wd was seen no 
nore until the bittle was over, at six 
oclockh m= the evening 

Genel De Wiunptten was dete:mmed 
woudl hazuds, to avuid a capitulation 
His parsonal prude, his sense of the 
country’s dignity, and das tresh aidor, 
Which had not vet been blunted by the 
spectacle of the long series of dis ters 
ind the honuble caposures of negheence 
since the defeats i Alsatia, — all for- 
bul lim to thmkh of suncendea He 
plunly suw that he was fatally, hope- 
lessly outnumbered, but he set ins 
herore soul upon the tish of breaking 
the line of non and steel after he had 
Inflnted all the punsinnent he could 
upon his enemies, and getting away out 
of this hortble valley, where he could 
undautthe pew Movements m mote id- 
Vantageous positions — It wes almost 
mposstble to move about upon this tield 
of bittle, whien was swept fiom eahest 
diwn by fou hundred German cunnon 
The Germ batteries, while the Prus- 
Slan COLps Wele Mm wceuyiipg with a view 
to Closing up the 101d to Belgium, sent 
down upon the French troups continuous 
ud converging = fires * Wounded,” 
says one Fiench waiter. ‘by myvoisible 
enemies tuing from unhnown distances 
the demoralized tioups fell mto 1 hind 
of dumb rage Our artillery, interic: im 
range to the Gvemman guns, rephed is 
best 16 could , but, while our shells could 
not always reach the enemy ..—and a good 
many of them went off prematurely — 
the numbe: of the enemy’s guns Was 
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triple ous ,— we were simply ciushed ! 
General Félix: Douay’s troops were ter- 
rible pufferus from this fne The cay- 
aliy could not even get into line, and to 
meantain the infintiy m ine of buttle 
was nest to impossible ” The German 
aitillery disinounted thee Fiench hat- 
teres m less thin ten minutes” Lleie 
the siticalle nse, on which the French had 
counted so much, was quite useless, be- 
cause of sta shunt range 

All the military writers on the Fiench 
side, describing the battles, siy that the 
Gorman eucle formed wound the Piench 
seemed to giow smaller and sinaller 
ever, few mimutes, and thi wend and 
tenuble movement of closing m had the 
most demuializing citect upon the French 
tioops Genel De Wimpitten had not 
a single caide-de-caimp it his disposition 
From 1 hill on winch be hid established 
himself, he looked down upon Gener ol 
Ducaiot driven out of Givonne, und Gen- 
eral Douay Lalf Crushed by the German 
atillery-men, and the Lifth corps artil- 
ley fighting here and there At Ba- 
zeilles, the manmes posted in the houses 
were giving the Biuvaius a tenable 
punishment, and Gener Von der ‘Tann 
hid to be szemforced with troops 
from the Punce of Srvony’s anny, 
fiom the Prussian Brindenburg 121 
ment, 1nd fiom the Fomth butuion of 
Piupsian chasseuts, as well as by «a new 
battery. before he could sustam combat. 

It was just it this pomt that De 
Wimpften hoped to bieuk through the 
enemy's lines po he g we ordus to Gene 
er ul Lebiun to undeit the the operation 
At the same time he oidered General 
Ductrot to cover the movement, General 
Douay to maich to La Moneelle, nea 
Bizeilles, and one of the divisions of 
the Fifth corps to throw itself upon the 
sane pout Then he hastily wrote a 
letter to Napoleon, sending two copies 
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of 1t by two officers whom he managed to 
hail on the field, saying to his Imperial 
master that he had decided to force the 
line in front of General Lebrun and Gen- 
eral Ducrot scone: than be taken piipone? 
at Sedan ‘* Let You: Majesty come and 
put himself at the head of bis troops, 
they will engage upon then honoi to 
open a passage tor him” This letter 
Was written at a quaiter-past one, but 
just then General Douay was talling 
back before the Prussian artillery, and 
the Fiench troops, who had suppoited 
with red herosm the temble fue from 
the steel cannons of the Gemmans for 
more thin two hows, were wavernng 
The Prussian Intantiy was rushing down 
to sweep away the Fiench left when 
Gene1al Duciot sent Gener il De Margue- 
utte with lis cavality division to chuge 
the Germans. This Gene il executed a 
biullant movement, and dispersed the 
first mnumical lines, but found Innself 
rushing on troops formed in squues and 
fiimg wt one hundied and fifty paces 
deadly volleys into the gallopimg squad- 
1008) The Fiench cunassicis turned 
and i:efurned fo the chage with the 
splendid energy shown by then unturtu- 
nate comrades at Froshvweilei 

The Crown Piumce of Piussia aftet- 
wads told General Ducrot that the old 
Geirman hing when he saw ths white 
line of Fiench cumassiets come, breaking 
like foam upon a rocky shore, agamst 
the black squues of German Infantry, 
fiom time to time, could not 1estiain 
bis admuation, aud cued out * Oh' 
the brave fellows” General De Mai- 
gueritte wa» moitally wounded in this 
magnificent charge, but his place was 
taken by M De (Grallitfet, so soon to be 
1endeied celebrated by lis energetic ac- 
tion duiing the great Paris msunzection , 
and new chaiges, all superb but all un- 
availing, wele made 
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This final effort of De Galliftet’s closed 
the French resistance on this side of the 
battle-feld The army began to 1retieat, 
still decimated by the fiendish shell-fire 
General Ducrot got hw poldiers to rally 
tlhhee times, and each tune the shells 
sent them back Companies disbanded, 
and began to fall away towards the old 
camp near Sedan’ [hey neither hnew 
whether MacMahon was ‘live on dead, 
whether: the Emperor had fled o: was 
still at Ins post, who was in comin und, 
or anything else' They findly were 
panie-stiichen. and swept mto the strects 
of Sedan and hung round the base of the 
pedestal, upon which stood the proud 
fieure of Turcnne, who had taken and 
bucked many 2 (ren un town 

The battle was lost Von Molthc on 
the heights, was jubilant at the success 
of his cool and adroit c udculations , but 
there was still a duty left fot the poor 
(seneral De Wimpften to perform This 
conscience rebelled more thin ever at 
the thought of sumendei, and he clung to 
lis idea of opemmny 2. gateway towards 
Caugnan Winkle De Wimptten) wis 
nnpatientl awaiting the answer to his 
letter, he was horufied and ashuned 
to hea thit the winte flag of capitul 
tion was hoisted upon the rampait of 
Sedan Yet he could not believe that 
the Kmperor would not answer hun, 
and he waited for an how at the head 
of five or si\ thousand troops of all suits, 
a kind of epitome of the whole army, 
the bravest and the best, the men who 
were too honest and brave to retieat, and 
who were willing to sacrifice then lives for 
the maintenance of then hono: With 
this little body he had made one o1 two 
attempts to continuc the resistance 
When he leaned from an office: of the 
Imperial household about the appearance 
of the white flag, 1t 1s said that he fell 
into a ter11ble passion. 
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When he read the letter from the Em- 
peror, orde1ing him to capitulate, he shut 
his teeth, and said, ‘*I do not recognize 
the Emperor’s right to hoist the flag of 
paley. I iefuse to negotiate” He 
c.ushed the letter in his hand, hastened to 
Sedan, and furiously addiessed the sol- 
dicis who were hanging about the Place de 
Turenne ** What '” he said, ** willyougive 
up your aims and be made prisoners? Not 
aint of it' Follow me and open a pas- 
sage by shoving the enemy aside!” This 
Vigolous MANuyie seemed at first likely 
to suecccd = Gener ul De Wimpffen got 
about hin sever ud thousand men foi all 
the comps There were found cou1ageous 
inhuutints of the town among those 
who offered to die or win with him, and 
they sct forth upon one of those foilorn 
hopes about which, m process of time, 
nitions weave the qaulumds of tradition, 
and mthe of thit which wi foolish a 
sublime und herow thing  Hundieds of 
De Wimpitens little body of men ware 
swept away, but others 2ashed upon the 
Bay urins succeeded in taking thesyuare 
of Bazeiles, and pwept the enuny out 
bevond the church where it had been in 
strong position, aud, vs unly hoping for 
humforcements, stubbornly maimtamed 
then pl ice— it wouwall that they could do 
—until mghtfall General Lehnan ww 
in this glomeus little body of men, and 
fought side by side with De Wimpften 
But in the evening, the commanding 
general, finding that he could not hold 
out, felt 1t his duty to return to Scdan 
He had twice refused to teat with the 
enemy, Which Napoleon had wished him 
to do He went slowly and ,despan- 
ingly to the little hotel, where he had 
taken 2 100m on the night of his arrival, 
and sitting down at his desk, wrote a 
lette: offering his resignation a> cuin- 
mandei-in-chief It was then about half- 
past seven o’clock 
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At eight, he 1ecerved a letter from 
the Emperon, saying ‘* General, you 
cannot give your resignation, because we 
must’ @#y and save the army by an hon- 
orable capitulation I cannot, therefore, 
accept your resignation You have done 
your duty to-day, continue to do it, 
you will render a real seivice to the 
country ‘lhe King of Prussia has ac- 
cepted an armistice, and I am waiting 
his proposition. ” 

If Geneial De Wunptten had known 
that the King of Piussia had not ac- 
cepted 2 proposition for an aimustice, 
but instead had received from Napoleon 
III an offer of suiendei, his energetic 
character mght have led hun to some 
very radical decwion But Napoleou 
was careful to conceal from him the teal 
state of the case Ie had sent an arde- 
de-camp, the Count Reille, to caty to 
the King of Prussia a letter, in which he 
mud that **not having heen able to die 
at the head of his troops, he placed Ins 
eword at the feetof His Majesty; ” That 
he was not able to die at the head of his 
troops was due to the care with which he 
secluded himpeclf in bis hotel during the 
whole afternoon 

Of how much avail he could have 
been af the head of his troops may he 
judged fiom the fact that he did not 
even hnow what Geiman aimie» he was 
confionted with When he met the 
King of Piussia he began talking about 
the army of Fiiederxh Karl The old 
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King remarked that he did not ande1- 
stand the observation of his Impeiial 
Majesty ‘*Itis,” he said, ‘* the arm: 
of my s£0n that you have been fighting 
to-day ” 

‘But whee, then, 1s 
Kail?” said the Emperoi 

*- Blockading Metz with seven amy 
cOIps,” was the answer of the King 

The story goes that King Wuiliin 
pent down to Sedan, afte: the reception 
of Napoleon III ’» lettern, ai ceitamn 
Bavaian lheutenant-culonel, a vertable 
dandy, tall, thin. wearing gold-bowed 
spectacles The gentleman, as, in 
company with the Fiench oflicets who 
had biought Napoleon’, lette:, he had 
reached a point just outside the Pius- 
sian lines, was not a httle startled by 
the explosion of 2 shell from the German 
batteries, wiich fell scarcely ten yards 
from him Te biushed the dust from 
hw clothes, and tuining to the Fiench 
ofheers, said, ‘** Gentlemen, I beg a 
thousand pardons for this lack of courtesy 
on the part of ow antillery-men Ou 
batteries certainly could not have seen 
the white flag ”? This * lack of courtesy ” 
cost two poor soldiers thei lives, and 
the ofhicers saw them cauied oft on 
‘* ladders”? made of crossed muskets 
This Bayarian officer, Von Bionsart by 
name, took back to the King of Prussia 
from Sedan Napoleon’s formal offer of 
capitulation 
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HEN the Ihiave General De 
Wimpffen discovered that he had 
been deceived by the Empeio: he went 
at once to the Impenal head-quaiters 
and demanded an audience’ He was 
told that this Was impossible, as Fi» 
Majesty was in conference with the 
Pinnee Inpeuial 

Thw the General knew to be a he, as 
the young Piince had been fon two days 
at Mezities Besides this was not a 
time for equivocation, 50 he ced ont 
angiily that he must see the Empeio. at 
once, and at last he succeeded im pass- 
ing all the guads 

Ap soon as he entered the Imperial 
presence he said, ‘*Sue, if I have lost 
the battle, and been conqucred, it 15 
because my orders have not been ex- 
ecuted. because you generals icfused to 
obey me ” 

No soone: had he said these words 
than General Duciot, who was scatcd 
a dark cone: of the 100m, and whom 
Gene1al De Wimpffen had not peen when 
he came in, jumped up and stepped 
duectly im fiont of hs commandug 
office: ‘* What do you say’? We ie- 
fused to obey you? To whom do jou 
allude? Isit tome? Unfortunately your 
orders have been only too well executed 
If we aie on the brink of a frightful 
disaster, more fiightful than anything 
we have ever dieamed of, 1 1» your fool- 
ish presumption which has brought u» 
there ” 


Creneral Dueciot was in a terrible pas- 
s10n, and went on to say that if General 
De Wimptten had not stopped his move- 
ment ot retreat the Fiench troops would 
now be nafely at Mezities, or, at least, 
out of the clutches of the enemy. Upon 
this, Gcneral De Wimpffen paid that if 
that was the opiumon of hw fiends, 1t 
Wap evident that he should no longet 
1ctam the position of commande?-in- 
chief 

But hee a fiesh sui prise anaited him 
General Dueiot was not at all of his 
opimon ‘You took command this 
uining, When there was honor and 
piofit to be got by it IT did not stand 
m yout way, though I mght, perhaps, 
hwe done so, but, at present, you can- 
not refuse to keep it You alone must 
shoulder the shame of capitulation ” 
© Monsieus le Généval Ducrot art tres 
eruité” says General De Winpften, in 
his account of the events at Sedan, and 
he was, perhaps, excustble for his ex- 
citement, tor, to be appointed to the 
command of a gieat army on the moin- 
ing of a battle, and. before one has time 
to get 1¢ mto action, to be 1elieved of 
that command, 18 ceitainly enough to 
tiy the best of tempers General De 
Winmpffen saw that he had a cross to 
bear, and that he might as well pick it 
up and go forwaid biavely withit He 
was full of contempt fo. the fecbleness 
of the Empetor’s character in this c1iti- 
cal moment. and did not hesitate to phow 
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his feeling duiing the whole afteinoon 
and evening 

Noveithil-~~ he went off, as he was 
oide:ed to do, to the German head- 
quarters, wheie he found Count Von 
Bismaick and the venerable Von Moltke 
He had taken with him General De Cas- 
telnau, one of Napoleon Lil ’s aiucdes-de- 
camp, the mwsion of this gentleman 
being to ask fo: Napoleon pesonally the 
least unfavorable conditions Thi» inte1- 
view has been reported in divers ve1s10ons 
by General De Wumpften, General Du- 
erot, and by Bismaich himeelf But ul 
agiee in baying that 1t was during a con- 
yersation at that time that the Germs 
fist raised the question of the cession of 
Alsatian and of the German part of Lor- 
mame ‘After some preliminary te- 
maths, Count Von Biemaick coming 
to speak about the probabilities of 
peace,” says General De Wimpften m 
his account, *‘declared to ime that 
Pruseia had a very fi1m mtention of ex- 
acting not only a war mdemuity of fom 
millnuds of fi uncs, but more than that 
—the cession of Alsatia and German 
Loname ‘This i the only guarantee 
otfered us, because Fiance w always 
threatening us, and we must have us a 
solid protection a good advanced pstira- 
tepical line ’ ” 

It 13 probable that a good advanced 
strategical line was of moie importance 
in the eyes of the milituy and political 
authouities in Geimany than the senti- 
mental aspects of the Alsatian question 
This cool statement ot Birmarck —that 
he intended to wiest from Fiance one of 
he: farrest provinces and a goodly portion 
of another —was not at first taken 
seriously by the French populations 
But, when they fully undeistood that it 
was the conqueror’s wish to take Alsatia, 
a ci1y of horror and iebellion went up 
It was this which made the feeling dur- 
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ing the rest of the war so terribly bitter 
on the pait of the Fiench 
Had peace been made at Sedan, and 
had the Geiman armies retued without 
pursuing then march towards Paris, and 
without exacting te111to11al compensa- 
tion, they would peihaps have been 
hailed by large classes of the Fiench 
people as the deliveiers of the countiy 
fiom the nightmare of the Empnue But 
the pride of the Fiench was touched to 
the quick when Geimany talked of tak- 
ing Alsatia, and, reckles» as it was to 
declare, as the government did later on, 
that Fiance would not y.eld up a stone 
of her fortresses o1 a handful of he: te1- 
1tory, the declaration icpresented the 
unanimous opimion of the nation at that 
moment General De Wimptten con- 
ducted himself with becoming dignity 
duiing thy difficult and vexatious intel- 
view, and asked for his troops which had 
fought so well the conditions which had 
been given m days gone by to tne gar- 
110ns of Mayence and Genoa and of Clin, 
but Count Von Bismaick ret this severe 
condition ‘** The French zaimy must lay 
down its arms and he sent imto Ger- 
many ” Count Von Bisinarch added that, 
if this condition were not complied with, 
fue would be opened at 91x o’clock 1n the 
mommg ‘** Reswtance,’? he told the 
unfoitunate Fiench delegates, ‘‘1» quite 
impossible, you have neithe: food nor 
munitions, youl aimy 1s decimated, 
our aitillery is established in battez1es 
around the whole town, and could blow 
up your tioops befoie they could make 
the least movement of consequence ’ 
General De Wimpffen told the conquer- 
ors that France had not wished the war, 
that she was drawn into it by an agita- 
tion which was entuely on the surface, 
that the French nation was more pacific 
than the Germans were pleased to. 
believe, that all its aspirations weie 
Sor Pars 
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towards industry, commerce, art, and, 
possibly, a little too much towards well- 
being and luxury ‘* Do not,” he said, 
with significant emphasis, ‘* force Fiance 
to learn anew the trade of arms. If you 
exact only a just indemnity, and do not 
wound the patiotice fibre of France by 
ashing for te11ito1al cession, you will 
act well for the durable peace between 
our countiles ” But De Wumpften, de- 
spite his eloquence, could obtumn fiom 
the Germans no piomise, save that the 
fire should be opened from the hatten1es 
at nine o’clock mm the morning instead of 
six, If the conditions demanded were not 
complied with 

At thi juncture the Enpe:on’s aude-de- 
camp begged to be heaid, and Count 
Von Bismarck band he was now 1eady to 
listen to him ‘+The Emperor”? sad 
General Castelnau. ‘* chuged me to 
make the obse:yation to His Majesty 
that he had sent him lis sword without 
couditions, and had personally given 
hinself up absolutely at hiy meres , but 
that he had acted po only in the hope 
that the King of Piussia would be 
touched by sv complete a suliendel, 
that he would know how to appreciate 
it, and that m consideration of if he 
wonld be good enough tv accord to the 
French army a mole honorable capitu- 
lation, to which 1t had won the 1ght by 
Its courage ” 

Count Von Bismaick thought a mo- 
ment in silence, then he paid, ‘‘ Is that 
all?” 

The Geneial answered that 1t was 

‘* But whose is the sword that the 
Emperor: Napoleon III has given up?” 
said Biemarck. ‘‘Is it the sword of 
Fiance, or 1s 16 Ins own paiticular 
swoid? If it 1s that of Fiance, the con- 
ditions can be singularly modified, and 
your message would have a vely grave 
character ”’ 
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‘Tt 1s only the sword of the Emperor,” 
said General De Castelnau 

At this point, according to the recital 
of General De Wimpffen and namenous 
other French versions, Count Von 
Moltke bioke out quite joyfully ‘‘ In 
that case, nothing 13 to he changed in 
the conditions,” and he added, “the 
Emperor will natwally obtain for his 
person whatever he 1s pleased to ask 
fo.” ‘The French officers thought there 
might be a seciet divergence of opinion 
between Count Von Bismarck and Count 
Von Moltke, that the diplomat was not 
sult) to see the wai nearmg its clove, 
while the Geneial, on the contrary, wis 
anxious tocontinue The French delight 
mm picturmg Von Moltke a» a sinister 
and ciuel old man, whose ambition 1s 
tempered in no sense by meicy, and who, 
tu justify one of his mathematical cal- 
culations, would wade bieast high in 
hlood 

When General De Wimpffen went 
bick to the half-c1azed inhabitants of 
Scdun they got down upon then hnees 
to him and clutched his garments, and 
begged lim not to sign the suzrende1 
It wa» one o'clock in the moining on the 
2d of Septembe: when he hnockhed at 
the Empeio1’s doo. The Emperor had 
gone to bed Outside, the chain of hills 
was covered with corpses, the burning 
village of Bazeilles sent up its smoke to 
heaven, the French flag was dishonored , 
the enemy’s invasion was tilumphant, 
the 10ad to Pais was open, the Empue 
was lost, but the Emperor had gone to 
bed ! 

At six o’clock mn the morning General 
De Wimpften called a council of wai of 
the generals commanding army cO!ps, 
those commanding divisions, and thove 
at the head of the artillery and enginee1 
coips forming a pait of 11 The com- 
manding general briefly told his comrades 
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the result of bis mission ‘* Fiom the 
very first words of our conv ersation,” 
he said, ‘‘ I recognized that Count Von 
Moltke, untoitunately, had a complete 
knowledge of our situation, and that he 
hnew ve1y well that the army was out of 
food and munitions Count Von Moltke 
told me that during the whole battle of 
yesterday we had fought an army of 
two hundied and twenty thousand men, 
which had surrounded us on all sides 
‘General,’ he said, ‘we aie disposed 
to give your army, which has fought so 
well to-day, the most honorable condi- 
tions, but they must be amenable to ou 
government’s policy We demand the 
capitulation of the Fiench a:mmy = It 
must he prone: of war The officers 
shall keep then swords and then personal 
property The weapons of the soldieis 
must be deposited in sume specified place 
m the town. to be given up to u»’” 
General De Wimpften then asked bis 
comiades if they thought 1t was posrible 
still to go on with the fight The ma- 
jority answeied no, two Generals only 
expressed the opimion that the amy 
should either defend itself within the 
fortress, o1 cut its way out at all hazards 
They were told that the defense of Sedan 
was impossible, because of the lack of 
food, that the roads and stiects wele 
60 ciowded with soldiers and baggage 
and ammunition wagons that if the 
enemy's fire wate biought to bear upon 
the town theie would be frightful ca- 
nage, without any useful result, and so 
the two officeis went ove: to the ma- 
jority 

Shortly after this council of war broke 
up there was a murmut 1n the c1owd, and 
a calrlage made its way slowly through 
the throngs This cuaiiage contained 
the Emperor with three Generals, who 
wele conversing with him in snhbdued 
tones The Emperu. was in uniform, 
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wearing the grand cordon of the Legion 
of Honor He was quite pale, but be- 
trayed no emotion, and his attention 
was absorbed by a cigarette, which he 
was tranquilly 1:olling For a moment 
afte: the carnage had appealed 1t seemed 
a» if the crowds of soldieis and citizens 
who were thoroughly eniaged against 
the Impenal occupant of the vehicle 
were about to spring upon the author of 
then woes and tea: him to pieces, but 
no one made a movement A footman 
in green livery pushed hi» way msolently 
though the masses’ Behind the cai- 
Llage came gloom» coyeled with gold 
lace and bid, in tact, the Empero 
went to his impieonment m the same 
style with which he used to ative on 
the lawn of Longchamp on the day of 
the Giand Pix 

One single voice cried ** Vive [ Empe- 
geur'’” A citizen threw hunself im fiont 
of the horses, seized by the legs a 
corpse which was stietched im the middle 
of the street, and diagged it hastily aside 
Napoleon passed on to his surrender 

At ten o’clock General De Wimpffen 
returned to the Piussian head-quaiteis, 
and there found Napoleon, who had not 
yet been able to see the King of Piussia, 
and who was waiting for the signatare 
of the capitulation before he could have 
his intelview 

Although the terms of this most 1m- 
poitant surrende1 of modern times have 
been often published, 1t may be well to 
quote them here 


PROTOCOL 


BETWEEN THF UNDFRSIGAFD — 

The chief of the general staft of His Majesty 
King Wilham, Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Army, and the Gencral Commanter-in- 
Chief of the French armies, both furnished with 
fall powers from their Majesties King William 
and the Emperor Napoleon, the following con- 
vention has been concluded — 
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Arntrict: 1 The army placed undcr thc 
erders of General De Wimpffen being at present 
surrounded by superior forces about Sedan 1s 
@ prisoner of war 

ARTICLE 2 Considemng the valorous de- 
fence of this army, exception is made for all 
the generals and officers, as well as for the 
special employés having the rank of officers, 
who will engage their written word of honor 
not to bear arms against Germany and to act 
in no manner against its interests up to the 
close of the present war Officcrs and cm- 
ployés who accept these conditions shill heep 
their arms and their personal property 

ArtictF 8 All other arms, as weil as the 
matcrial of the army, consisting of flagzs, e igics, 
cannons, horses, army cquipagc, munitions, 
ete shall be delivercd up at Sedan to a military 
commission appointed bv the commiander-in- 
chief, to be given over immcidiatcly to the Gcr- 
man commissioner 

Agtiur1E 4 The fortress of Scdan shall 
next be given up in its prescnt condition and 
not later than the evemn@ of the 2d of Scptcm- 
ber, and placed at the disposition ot His Maj- 
asty the King of Prussia 

Agimiru & Officers who do not make the 
«engagement mentioned in Article 2, as well as 
the diearmd troops, shill be condnctud aw ry 
as prisoncra classed with thar rem@iments and 
corps and in military order = This n easure 
will begin on the 2d of Scptuembcr and finish 
on the 3d) This detachment wall be conducted 
on to the banks of the Meuse, near Imes, there 
to be handed ovcr to the Guim in comimission- 
crs by their officers who will then give the 
command to ther  sub-officers Milit iry 
physicians, without exception shall remain be- 
hind to take carc of the wounded 

Given at Fresno, the 2d of September, 


1870 
Dr Wiupriin 


Von Mork! 


Signed 


This was the end of the military his- 
to1y of the Sccond Empire 

‘¢This suitender,” says the eminent 
German wiiter Von Wickede. ‘15 the 
most important known in military his- 
tory It 1s a greater one than that of 
the Saxons at Konigstein , of the Pius- 
sian General Fink, at Mayence, in the 
Seven Years’ Wai , of the Austrian (ien- 
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eral Mack, nea1, Ulm, in 1805, of the 
Piussian General Pmnce Hohenlohe, at 
Prenslan, in 1806 , of the French General 
Dupont, in 1809, at Baylen, or of the 
Hunganian General Goergey, in 1849, at 
Villagos ” The Fiench, in short, gave 
up to the enemy at Sedan the Empeuor, 
one French marshal, thirty-nine generals, 
two hundred and thuty officers of the 
general staff, two thousand and ninety- 
five officers, eighty-fou thousand four 
hundred and thuty-thiee sub-officers and 
soldieis , four hundied field-pieces, one 
hundied and eighty other cannon, and 
thuty thousand quintals of powder The 
Geimans did not succeed m attainnmg 
this result without the vigo1ous employ- 
ment of two hundred and forty thou- 
sand thoops, assisted fiom first to last 
in the must intelligent manner by the 
operations of a tremendous autilery 
corps with five hundred cannon 

Both Count Von Bismarck and King 
Wilham have given to the would their 
lmpressions Of the cu110u» events of the 
2d of September Bismarck, im his 
report to the King of Prussia, wiitten 
fiom Donchéis, says that General 
Reille came to him at six o’clock in the 
moining to say that the Empeior wirhed 
to see hin, and had already left Sedan 
tucome to hin Bismaick went foi waid 
about half way between Donchéry and 
Sedan, near Ficsno1, to meet the Em- 
peior ‘** His Majesty was in an open 
eutige Beside him were thice supe- 
1101 Officers, while seveial others were 
on horseback nea the carilage Among 
these Generals, I knew personally Gen- 
e1als Castelnau, Reille, — Muskau, who 
seemed to be wounded, — and Vaubeit 
When I reached the cage [ got 
down f:om my horse, stepped up to the 
doo, and asked what were His Mayesty’s 
oideis) =The Emperor expressed his 
desne to see Your Majesty He ap- 
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peaied to have thought You: Majesty 
was also at Donché:y I told him that 
Your Mayjest)’s head-quaiteis were at 
Vendiesse, thiee miles away Then the 
Emperor asked 1f You: Majesty had 
fixed a place to which he could go, and 
what was my opinion about the matter 
I answered that I had azuved here in 
complete darkness, that the country 
was, consequently, entuely unknown to 
me, but that I placed at Hi» Majesty’s 
disposition the house I occupied at Don- 
ché1y, and that I would leave it at once 
The Empeio: accepted my offer, and 
went on to Donché1y But he stopped 
a few hundied paces fiom the bridge 
over the Meuse, lending into the town, 
before a woikman’s house, which was 
completely 1»olated, and he asked me 
if he could not stop there ” Count Von 
Bismarck had this house examined, and 
found that 1f was a miserable hovel halt 
filled with wounded and dying soldiels 
But the Emperor halted there, and in- 
vited Bismaick to follow him imto the 
house There, in a hittle 100m, fu- 
nivshed with only a table and two chans, 
the fallen Empeior and the successful 
diplomat had a conveisation of an houn’s 
duiation The Empero. mspted on hin 
desiue to get the best terms fo: the ca- 
pitulation. Bismarck told him that he 
could not negotiate about such matters, 
as the military question had to be en- 
tuely decided between Generals Von 
Molthe and De Wimpften, but he asked 
the Empeor if he was disposed to negoti- 
ate fo. peace The Emperor said, as a 
prisoner, he was not m a situation to 
ente: into negotiations Bismarck then 
asked him what, in his opinion, wa» the 
lepiesentative powel m Fiance at that 
time, and the Empeioi suggested the 
goveinment existing in Paris, meaning 
the regency of the Empress with her 
advisels 
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After a further conversation, in which 
Napoleon plainly saw that he had little 
to hope from the flexibility of his adver- 
saly, he went out and sat down 1n front 
of the house, inviting Bismarck to sit 
beside hin He then asked Bismatck 
if 1t were possible to let the Fiench army 
cioss the Belgian fiontie:, so as to be 
disarmed by the Belgians ‘I had 
discussed thw matte: the previous even- 
ing,” wrote Bismarck, ‘* with General 
Von Moltke , I therefoie 1efused to enter 
into this matte: with the Empeio: I 
did not take the initiative in the discus- 
sion of the political situation The Em- 
pero: only alluded to it to deplore the 
evil of the wai, and to declaic that he 
himself had not wished for war, but that 
he had been foiced into it by the piessuie 
of public opinion in Fiance.” 

Between nine and ten o’clock in the 
moining, the chdteaxn of Bellevue, near 
Fiesnot was chosen a» the place to 
receive the Impeual prisoner. Count 
Von Bismarck accompanied the Empero1 
thithe:, preceded by an escoit taken 
from the King of Piussia’s cunassieis 
regiment Here Geneial De Wunpften 
and most of the membeis of Count Von 
Moltke’s staff were assembled, and here 
Napoleon :emained until the capitulation 
was signed 

Theold King of Piussia, wlio had been 
saluted everywhere throughout lus army 
on the plevious evening with the echoes 
of the national hymn, and with mprompta 
iluminations, went out at eight o’clock 
in the morning to look ove: the field of 
battle As he aiiived on the field he 
saw Von Moltke coming to meet him, 
and theie learned of Napoleon’s depart- 
ure fiom Sedan ‘* About ten o'clock,” 
he says in his account, ‘‘I came out 
upon the heights near Sedan At noon, 
Count Von Moltke and Bismarck came 
to me with the tieaty of capitalation At 
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one o'clock, I staited with Fiitz (the 
name by which he always mentioned the 
Crown Prince) escoited by the cavaliy 
of the genecial staff 1 got down fiom 
my hose in front of the chdteun, and 
the Empcio1 came out to meet me ‘The 
interview lasted about a quaitel of an 
hou We were both very much moved 
by meeting unde) such cucumstauces 
I cannot express all I felt when I 1emem- 
bered that thiee years bctor I hid seen 
the Empeion at the very haght of his 
powel ” 

Afte: this Iniet imterview, the old 
King, followed by las bilhant statt, 
continucd lip journey aciuss the battle- 
field fiom Bazeilles to Dy, the hills 
and the fields were liter ily covered with 
dead men Eveiywhere ware disin ouutid 
cannon, ioken guns, puilwed biva 
sichs, ruined diums, here m the fields 
of beet-1cot oO: in the lines between the 
gurdeny, were heaps of nin with then 
heads blown into fiagments o1 then 
entrails excapmg fiom gaping wounds 
in then abdomens Hele were incu who 
bad been stiuck dead im the act of hucel- 
ing to ine then guns, and a wiite:, who 
went over the field of battle on this day, 
says that many of the corpses occupying 
stil] wn death the attitude of life made 
the field of battle repemble a field peopled 
with wax figuies, Ayisito: went up toa 
captun of the Twentiethof the French 
hne, who was seated at the fovt of a tiee, 
holding lus head in his hands, and ap- 
paiently bending over 1 letter which he 
was holding open = The visite: touched 
the man on the shoulde1, and the body 
felltorwaid The office: had been dead 
fo. hous 

Those who have been witnesses of 2 
great battle, o: who have been ovel a 
battle-fleld shortly “afte: the colliion, 
remembe1 how they shiank moetinctively 
fiom the first spectacles of horior, but 
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how readily they became accustomed to 
the evidences of carnage, and how, httle 
by little, a thnust for the accumulation of 
houois stole upon them One becomes 
1apidly accustomed to the sight of pilcd- 
up heaps of corpses to the carcasses of 
hoises torn and hariowed by shell and 
by bullets to the village stieet with its 
evidences at cvery step of a sanguimaly, 
hand-to-hind encountei, and to the httle 
1nvuletsimto which the blood Las pouredso 
a» to tuin then guigling cuiients a pale- 
red = =On the field of Sedan, death was 
mw hundreds of cases hideous, and beyond 
desauiption, for the shell-flire had been 
soLicthme more tenble than was hoown 
In any previous inodcain battle Wun- 
dicds of heids were toin off Innbs were 
lent froin then bodies, brains were seat- 
tered oa the gronnd = Down by Bazeillen, 
compiunes had been literally ton to 
pieces 

The Fiench, for a long tine after the 
battle of Sedan, published ho1uble tales 
of the massacie of women and cluidien 
in Bazeilles by the Bavarians, and con- 
tunued to assert th vf hundieds of innocent 
pursons were burned alive when the 
Village was set onfire That there was a 
fughtiul carnage in and about Bazeilles, 
no one would presume to deny , but that 
the Geimany deliberately buined any of 
the mhabitants 13 not susceptible of 
proof (Creneral Von de: Tann felt called 
upon to defend himself and hie tioups 
tiom the charge of supreme ciuelty which 
had been biought against lim, and his 
official 1epoit shows that, out of the total 
civil population of Bazeilles during the 
fight, the numbe1 of dead, wounded, and 
disappeared was thnty-nine, and the only 
persons burned o1 suffocated duung the 
conflagi ation were two bedridden women. 
thiee men, and thiee children 

Geneial Von de: Tann w the petson- 
age who, when he was asked by his 
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Bayauians if they might sack a ceitam 
town m the south of Fiance, in the Lone 
distiuict, where they had been 1ather 
roughly handled, answered, ‘Sack it 
modeiately ' Sack 1t moderately ” I was 
told this at Versailles by a person who 
head it said 

On the 3d of September, at seven 
o’clock in the moimng, the fallen 
Napoleon set out fiom the Chateau of 
Bellevue fo: Germany by way of Bel- 
gium His 1o0ad Jed him past the most 
fnghtful pait of the battle-feld, and he 
must have been stiuck with the uony of 
destiny when he remembered that not a 
gieat many years before he had affiimed 
In a Speech mn a Fiench city that the 
Empue meant peace The gieeting of 
the Emperor: on wis way though Bel- 
gium was, on the whole, coidial, and he 
was 1epeatedly cheered, though in one 
o1 two cities he wis hooted He ar- 
urved in Bouillon at five oclock in the 
afternoon on the 3d of September, and 
from thence went by 1a to Liege, 
Cologne, and Cassel, where the beauti- 
ful castle of Wilhelinshohe had been 
made ieady for him Among the Genel- 
als who accompanied lim ito his 
captivity were Generals Doucet. Lebiun, 
Castelnau, De Reillc, De Vauheit Prince 
Ney, Piince Murat, Piince Moshowa, 
and twenty othe: officers of various 
giades A number of high Prussian 
officers were also in his tian His 
selyants, callluges, and about cighty- 
five hoise> followed m a separate train 
The caiiage in which the Empeio: trayv- 
ellcd to hi captivity, was simply a 
saloon belonging to the Lusembourg 
railway. and often used by the Piince 
of Flandeis It was divided into three 
compaitments, one chief central saloon, 
and two smull «oupés The Empeio. 
occupied one of the lattez, and raely 
left 14 duiing the journey He wore the 
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unifoim of a French general, his bieast 
was covered with a numbe: of oiders 
It was said that he had to borow fiom 
the Piussian general who accompanied 
him to Caspel 10,000 frances, in oder 
to give gratuities 1n the manne custom- 
aly to empeloils unde. any cicun- 
stances Thi was ceitainly a sad fall 
fo. 2 monatch who. thee weeks pie- 
viously, had enjoyed the laigest civil list 
im Emope 

The 1eception of the Empe1or in Ger- 
many was respecttul, though at Cologne 
the officers who accompanied him had to 
restiain the clond, who were inclined to 
a hostile demonstiation Some of the 
Geiman papers remarked that Napoleon 
was treated with singula: hindness by a 
people who had, thiough hin alone, lost 
150,000 sons, Inothers, and husbands 
The papeis were filled with joyful quips 
and jests, all bearimg more oi less upon 
the captivity of the kKmpeio: At the 
beginning of the war a Gelman sent 
two lows for King William’s Verem tor 
the wounded in Beil, adding to his 
contiibution these words, which became 
piophetic ‘*I give two loms with a 
will to King William’s good Verem He 
who will send the thud Zow, in 1s King 
Wilham, I opine” This doggerel be- 
came very popula: 1 Geimany, and the 
Verein in time acknowledged the receipt 
of the thud Louw 

The selection of Wilhelmshohe, or 
William’s Height, a5 a residence foi the 
ex-Empeio1 duzing lus captivity was the 
subject of much comment in the German 
press This 1s one of the most heaut- 
ful 1esidences in Germauy It wm some- 
times called the Versailles of Cassel 
The palace 1s a low but extensive build- 
ing. full of beautiful works of ant, 
paintings, tapestiies, marbles, just as 
they were left by the Elector of Han- 
ove: in 1866, when he fell a pnsonc: to 
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King William of Prussia It was here, 
too, that Napoleon ITI ’s uncle, King 
Jéréme, stayed during his sojoun 


in Westphalia fiom 1807 to 1813 
J€6:6me had done much to make Wil- 
On Na- 


helmshohe 1esemble Versailles 
poleon’s azzival at the railway 
station at Cassel he was 1e- 
ceived with royal honoin A 
company of the Eightieth regi- 
ment of infantiy saluted tim 
just as they would have saluted 
the King of Piussia The 
heads of the civil and mhtary 
departments met hnn and gave 
him an offiuial welcome WNa- 
poleon looked weary and as if 
he suffered fiom liver com- 
plant Ils eyes were dull 
and his walk was heavy A 
bingle hussar rode before his 
calulage as he was taken to 
the castle Soldieis turned 
out and ieceirved lnm with 
diums sounding and presented 
arms) Dinner was lad fo1 
twenty petsons, and Napoleon 
and his suite did ample justice to the 
viands spread before them The Kime of 
Prussia sent down ir own cook and tist 
chambeilam and seveial of lis servants 
fiom Beilin to Wuhelmshohe, and all 
were ordered to pay the gieatest atten- 
tion to then guest Hee Napoleon 
seemed suddenly struck with old age 
He passed entue moinings, now bent 
over in an easy-chan napping and mus- 
ing, now ma long gallery of the con- 
servatory, leanimg upon a cine o1 on the 
aim of lis faithful doctor, Conneau 
As in the words of one who saw Inn 
at Wilbelmshohe only a few day» afte: 
his atiival there, he had grown old, weak, 
Spare, and his han was giny The 
Napoleonic curl had disappeared, the 
charactetistic Napoleon moustache had 
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lost its kink. and hung loosely down 
to the corners of the mouth The 
man of the 2d of Decemhe: had he- 
come the man of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, after a ieign of eighteen years, 
les» one quaite:r, neither a day more 
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nor a day less, as old Nostiadamus 
pi ophesied. 

The German whitters, indulging in 
various capiices about the wal, discos 
ered that it was not strange that Molthe 
should have vanquwhed Napoleon, be- 
cause the lette: M plays a great 2d/e in 
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the htory ofthe Napoleons  Maibeuf, 
say these plodding Geimans, was the 
first to recognize the genius of Napoleon 
I in the young military ech®lar Ma- 
rengo was the first gieat battleof General 
Bonaparte, Mulus cleared out of Italy 
before him, Morter was Ins favouite 
general, Moreau betiayed him, Alurat 
was his first marty: , Waste Louise, the 
companion of his greatest foitune ; Afos- 
cow lis deepest abyss; and Velleun a 
diplomat whom he could not master 
Massena, Mortien, Mu: mont, MacDon- 
ald, Murat, and Macey weie among his 
matshals , and twenty-six of his division 
generals had M as the initial lette: of 
then names His fiist battle was at 
Montermolt, iw last. Mont St Jean, at 
Waterloo He won the battles of Aficles- 
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smo, Mondovi, Marengo, on the Mos- 
howa, Mueidl, Montepean, and Montenau. 
Milun was the first and Uoskoiea the last 
place which he entered as victon At 
St Helenn Montholon was iis first 
chamberlam, and Marchant his compan- 
ion. He lost Egypt through Menon, and 
took the Pope piisone: through -Mezolles 
He was conspired against by Mallet, and 
three of Ins ministe1s were called Maret, 
Montahivet. and Malheu His last resi- 
dence in Fiance was VMulmarson Look- 
ing up the M’s 1m the history of Napoleon 
III , the Germans begin with what they 
call the Fiench defeats at Metz then 
the distster at Sedan unde: MacMahon, 
then the general-kLip of Moltke, and so 
they go on in then mnocent array of 
alliteration. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


A Solemn Situation — Return of the Exiles — Tht Spoils et the Tuileries — Advance of the Germans — 
The Miltary Strength of the Paench Capital —The Sivtecuth Sicge of Pars —Closing m — 
Cunious Fights in the Capit al — Gene al Tiochu’s Ruvicw — 4 Vieut to Asmeres — Piasain Prson- 


ews —The Fight at Chatillon — Ihe 


Tacneb Wetue at — The Ocenpition of Versailles — The 


Crown Piince of Pruss2: veits the Old Home of I ows AIV 


GREAT silence fell upon Panis 

for a few diy» afte: the declara- 

tion of the Republic People came and 
went as if they wer carrying heavy 
loads The responsibilities of the mo- 
ment weighed upon evely one s shoulders 
alike Men had awakcned fiom a 
dream. and weie face a hush peality , 
the enemy was mn front and civil war, 
despite the greatest vigilance and 
adroitness on the part of the political 
managers, was beguming to appear m 
the background ** Fiance” said a 
wiiter in the ** Rerue des eur Mondes,” 
in desciibing these dave, ‘* has taken 
possession of herself once more. with- 
out battle, without bloodshed, wd by 
a kind of sudden effort of pitiuotism 
and despa in presence of the enemy ” 
Gambetta’s proclamation announcing 
the formation of the goveinment of 
National Defeme was recerved with 
geneial favo1, but without much ap- 
plause in Pans The gieat capital had 
spent all its enthusinsm on the day of 
the 4th, Marseilles went wild with jov, 
Montpelher, Havie, Valence, Nuntes, 
and Lyons gave themselves up to te- 
joicings, which were perhap» reasonable 
enough, as all these cities fancied that 
Paiis would now take ‘+ the deliverance 
in hand,” and would carry 1t ti1um- 
phantly to a close The city of Lille 
sent a despatch to the capital saying 
that the population of Pans had de- 
served well of the country. Gambetta 


sent the new 1epresentative of the 
people to penetrate into besieged Stias- 
bourg and take Ins place there a> pre- 
fect of the Republic Victor Hugo came 
hou fiom exile. and had a temperate 
ovation at the Noithein railway station, 
where he had made a speech saying that 
* Puss could never be captuied by as- 
nault, * and 1t 1s nuteworthy thit the 
Prossiins did not try to demonstiate 
the untruth of thm» 1emark. The old 
poet had paid, betore bis retuin, “I 
shall imscube myself as a national 
guaid im the ward wheie I shall take 
up my abode, and I will go on to the 
lampaits with my gun on my shoulde..” 
He brought back with him the almost 
old-fashioned phiaseology, which was 
considered so vigorous and manly when 
he left France afte: the coup @£Ltat 
In his tiain came the othe: men who 
had heen prosenbed during the reign 
ot Louis Napvleon, Edgar Quinet and 
Lous Blane, whose fitst visit was to 
Jules Favre, who had been instrumental 
in getting him sent into evile The 
more enlightened Radicals foigot then 
own quariels with the modtirate Repub- 
heans, and talhed with them to the 
defence of the country The 1recogm- 
tion of the new Republic bv the ministei 
of the United States was eminently 
giatifying to the little gioup of depu- 
fies who had undertaken so formidable 
a task 

A committee was trusted with the 
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examination of the gieat numbei of pri- 
vate papel» found m the palace of the 
Tuilenes and was mstiucted to publish 
them foi the mto:mation of the public 
But the papers found had no relation to 
the mysterious scandals o1 the social 
diamas so fiequent unde: the Empne 
The committee discovered that in Na- 
poleon’s hairy an claboiste memon 
destined to enlighten the Empe.or of 
the French on the state of the mul- 
tary forces of the Confederation of the 
noith of Germany had seucely been 
touched, but that Roman medals, bits 
of history and moecuptions, calculated to 
figmie in the work on Cesar with which 
the Empeiro. hid amused lumsclf. and 
romantyu projects lhe that for anuexa- 
tion of Belgium. had absorbed the Im- 
penal attention In the hinary of the 
Empress the evidence of the ulti i-clen- 
cal turn of he: mind wis to be found on 
every hand The bones of punts and 
pious telics were hung upon the walls, 
and contiasted strangely with the painted 
ceilings filled with Cupids and hguics of 
gods and goddesses) The works of Proud- 
hon were side by side with the fantastic 
Jomances of the eighteenth century 
oO1 severe treatises on teligious duty 
“There was.” Sip a French writer, ** a 
culious mixtine of 11¢e-powde: and m- 
cense 10 the Empiess’» boudon, quite 
characteristic of this Spanish piety ” 
All this time the Piussians were com- 
ing rapidly on, and provincial troops 
were pouring intu Pats the only great 
rallying point now left These country 
folk.— the 3: etons, the Bou guignons, in 
their blue blouses, the stalwait men of 
Auveigne, and the lithe and sinewy chil- 
dicn of the south, felt a new confidence as 
they set their feet within the walls of the 
capital For how could 1t¢ be taken? 
Had it not stateen hundred regula: siege- 
guns’ and could not five thousand can- 
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non, if necessaly, be mounted on its 
walls? ‘*A simple Ime of soldieis placed 
outside the 1each of the guns, and par- 
allel to the outer: wo1ks,” said the military 
authorities, ** would 1equue ninety-s1x 
thousand men'” Ilow then could the 
Prussians biimg up a force tremendous 
enough to establish a siege of Pais’ The 
city was divided into five gieat military 
centies intemalls , and each of there 
centres was in itself a detached fort 
Within and without, the noble citadel 
was stiong Bepides, could not the hun- 
dieds of thousands of men within the 
walls swoop out by might and crush the 
dane myader? It was evident that be- 
fore the walls of Pui the countiy was 
to be avenged Whether on the pide 
towads the Mame—wheie wee the 
formidable 1cdoubts of Now, Maitiewl, 
Borsitie, and Fontenay, and whue the 
famous camp of St Mau was en- 
tienched, whether away beyond on the 
corner made by the junction of the Neme 
and the Maine, where stood the proud 
fort of Chaienton, maluding within its 
walls a space for the encampment of two 
hundred thousand men, o1 whether, 
again, upon the southward lme, on the 
left bank of the Seme, where stood in 
stout brotherhood the forts of Ivry, 
Bicétie, Montrouge, and Vanves, ot, 
yet gain, upon the wustern line, strong 
by natine, and stionge: still with its 
proud Mont Valeuien, the prince of Pai 
sian strongholds, controlling all the coun- 
ti) 10ound about—there might be an 
attack, there seemed no cause foi appre- 
hension Here war oa grand ‘ cucum- 
ference line,” thuty miles long, sound 
which there was complete telegraphic 
communication, and from which there 
weie subterranean passages foi soities. 

Citizens and the soldieis felt a kind 
of joy in the piospect of the coming 
conflict, and never dreamed of failure. 
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General Tirochu began to talk sbout the 
‘* useless mouths,” and to send out of 
the city day hy day large processions of 
vagabonds, of suspected peisons, of 
women and childien who weie hkelv to 
fal of means of support Every one 
who iemiuned was expected to contiib- 
ute heartily to the sturdy defence, and, 
possibly, to offensive movements 

This was the sixteenth siege of Paris 
In the vea 53, BC, Labienus, the 
eneigetic lieutenant of Julius Cresa, 
laid siege to the islind on which the 
Lutetians had built the Paw of that day, 
and so woiried them that, after a time, 
they burned then town and 1retned is 
best they could Vive hundred = and 
thity vers after this sieac the Romans 
held the town ind Clnildene, the first 
Cluef of the Franks, cast covetous eves 
upon the long rows of noble buildings 
spread out on either bank of the Seme, 
and by-and-by, he laud siege with suc- 
cess Then came the Normans m 865 5 
and they pillaged church und inonaste ry, 
and tinew many of the mhabit int. mto 
the flames Driven out thes came 
again shoitly atte: , and this tine, the 
Parsians repeated the tuch of then 
torefatheis. the Lutetian», —thev burned 
then own town, and tetreited Once 
mole, in 861, an enommous band of 
Noiman bhiigands anived = to pillige 
Paris, besieged it, and took it but 
found little therem About this tine, 
the idea of extensive foi tifiertions arose, 
and walls were built mn haste , but before 
they were completed, back came the 
peisistent Noimans, with an .my of 
thuty thousand men, and laid a siege 
which lasted two years As the Not- 
mans weie about to 1etire, Chiles le 
Gior capitulated, to Ins own dieadful 
disgrace, and made a shameful peace . 
whereupon he was impeached and lost 
lus throne 
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In 1358 the Dauphin tied in vain to 
take Pais, and in the following year 
the King of England tried, and had also 
to give it up But m 1425 the English 
had better success, and Lutetia bowed 
her neck to them for tourteen yeas 
In 1427 Chailes VIT tied to reconquer 
the eily , but the English laughed hun to 
scoin = =In 1462 the Duke of Burgundy 
1avished all the countiy around, and sat 
down to a siege, but had poo: luck In 
1464 the Comte De Chailom sui10ounded 
the city with bhi men-at-aims, but svon 
went away cicstfallen In 1536 Chatles 
(juint, the then king, battered down the 
wuls Under Hemy UI and Hemy 
IV Pans sustamed the wold-1enowned 
siege of 1593, and in 1811 the allies, 
atter uv shoit deliy outside the 2 ites, 
1unhled at then own swect will through 
the avenues of the town 

One of the mghts m the gardens and 
pablic paks duimg these few divs, 
between the decluation of the Republic 
ind the find investing of the city, was 
the duly dull of the citizens. Thou- 
punds of men dressed in then every-day 
Clothes, with blue sashes tied about then 
waists, and numbers on then breasts, 
went iwkwatdly, but with gieat detc- 
mination through the nulitary evolutions 
unde1 the dnections of angulai seigeants, 
who never smiled, no matter how 1idicu- 
lous the butcher and the baker looked in 
then soldie: clothes The Nationil 
Guaid, in its stiff, tall hits, and its blue 
uniforms, daily did twelye hours’ duty on 
the foitifications. The hotel-heepers, 
the meichants, the tradesmen of all 
classes, shut up then shops, and re- 
nounced all idea of profit The Tmcos 
and the Spahis, some eighteen thousand 
ptiong, were piawed and féted wherever 
they went with the city Hundieds 
of 1efugees fiom the enviuons of Sop- 
sons, fugitives from Sedan, people who 
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were halt-starved, covered with dust, and 
mm many cases With mud, their garments 
in tatters, came stiagalng in I saw 
men who had been without food for days, 
and who sobhed ove the hits of biead. 
The most affecting spectacle was the 
daily aiival of the peasant families from 
the little towns aiound Pais They 
came in by hundieds upon hundteds, 
General Tiochu growling, and announc- 
ing his intention to pas» them on throuch 
the city to a safer pait of France But, 
poor things! they neve: left the com- 
fortable shelter of the walls when once 
within They camped in sheds, in giana- 
ries, 10 railway cat1iages no longe1 in use, 
in cafés, which the proprietors genc ously 
offered them ‘Theie wee ten thousand 
refugees fiom Stiashourg alone. 

All the beog1s diove a thriving trade 
in tucolor Kepublican ‘ hbeity-tiees” 
and caricatures of the deposed Empeior. 
If a wounded soldic: stopped on the 
ptieet to talk. he was suiounded at 
once by hundieds of eager hsteneis, 
and he usually got a hattul of money 
The populations 1eiused to be heve that 
MacMahon was not dead The stoy 
that he wasa piipone: was distasteful 
On the Champ de Mais thousands of 
troops paraded , along the 11ve1 opposite 
Trocadé1o a huge stockade wan placed , 
and on the heights of Passy fortifica- 
fons biistled 

On the 14th of September General 
Trochu held a 1eview, and the aray of 
forces was ceituinly impusing. Even 
the Parisians, with then tendency to ex- 
aggerate the numbers of then defenders, 
had not believed that the town contained 
such a gigantic army. The line of 
tioops extended fiom the Arc de Til- 
omphe to the Bastile, and numbered 
thiee hundred thousand men And 
what a chattermg, motley, noisy Ime of 
troops 1t was! Every complexion and 
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every accent and dialect in France were 
represented. Jules Favre and the other 
members of the Piov sional Government, 
as it was then called, had wished to ac- 
company Geneial Tiochu as he 1ode 
along the line , but he had objected, and 
said, ‘* You cannot 1ide, and you do not 
want to make yourselyes 11diculous be- 
fore the Parisians” Si non é vero 6 ben 
trovato, fo. Favyio and Gambetta would 
have looked 1uther absurd caticoling be- 
fore the National Guaid and the Com- 
munists «2 esse Immense crowds of 
women, all wearing the tricolor, and all 
babbling hke magpices, followed the Gen- 
eral and his staft, commenting and chaf- 
fing the woihmen and the Jourgeors, and 
indulging m lively cuises upon the in- 
vading Prussians 

On the day after the review I went 
out at dusk to Asnities, to discover 
whether the biidges over the Seine were 
to be blown up, and I found thousands 
of men, half-naked, toiling on the outer 
woths of the foitifications As yet there 
was no water in the ditches, but it 
was only the work of a few hous to fill 
the moats) The walls looked mote 
foimidable than evei befoic Here the 
approaches wete distinctly difflenlt As 
I auiived outside the walls the sunset 
had cast a ceitain glo1y on the western 
sky that thiew everything into relief, 
except the dark outlmes of the gigantic 
foit of Mont Vale1ien, and this rose 
through a nnd of tiemulous mist, frown- 
ing and sombie The hills and woods 
beyond made a black background, into 
which the great mass of masoniy slowly 
melted, and was lost to view For the 
first time I 1ealized that Paris is a forti- 
fied city On whichever side I gazed I 
saw a grim, high wall, with a black- 
nosed cannon leering fiom its top, 
stietching away, and the sentinels prom- 
enading, ——vaimglonous cockneys, no 
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doubt, but willing to do then best for the 
defense of thei country Asniéies was 
deserted; the pretty water-side villus 
were empty, there was nothing to eat 
inthe town I had to satisfy two o1 
thiee veneiable fanatics that I was not 
a spy, afte: which they told me that the 
Prussian Lanceis had been seen the day 
before in the neighborhood of Bas 
Meudon and Séyies, and that the treas- 
ules of porcelam had been bhiought in 
great haste fiom the factory at Sévies 
into Paris 

Nest morning. when I went out upon 
the stiect, 1 found all Pais in emotion 
All my Fiench friends were livid with 
excitement The advance of the Ge- 
man amy had appeared close to Pus, 
some Prussian prisoneis had been taken, 
and were now on the stieets beng 
paraded up and down I went to see 
them Near the Café Am(1icain stood 
one of eight Uhlans, who had been dis- 
mounted, wounded, and captmed He 
had been allowed to 1etain his lance, as 
his captors fancied that this would give 
him an artistic flavor. Thecrowd, above 
which he towered like a Brobdignag, was 
enormous, and some of the market- 
women, who had been haying a pei pctual 
holidiy since the declaration of the Re- 
public, cried out.e** Down with them! 
Death to them!” But no one oftered v10- 
lence Some of the piponetp atterwaids 
complained that they had hid then 
decorations toin off , but none of them 
were huit The moment any once at- 
tempted to incite to bloodshed, a man 
would climb up to the nenrest elevated 
point and ‘‘entreat bis biethicn not to 
biing disgiace on to the Republic,” 
whereupon everybody would shout for 
order, and the amiable godess, Reason, 
would resume her throne. 

As soon as the Germans were signalled 
in the immediate vicinity, fires were set 
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in the forests as a warning to the popu- 
Jations that had not already retreated 
This measure was misunderstood in 
Paris, and was attibuted to the van- 
dahsm of the Prussians, and thousands 
of people flocked up to the heights of 
Muntinaitie to pee the fires and to pro- 
clam that the Prussians as they came in, 
wele burning all the villages might and 
left In the wood of Montmorency, at 
Stams, and at Le Bourget, the fies 
1aged for homs All along the 1oute 
from Drancy to Bondy, mnumerable 
smnul fues, lhe ground stats. were 
twinkling =The inmois were magiified 
as they difted down fiom the heights of 
Montmutie to the grand boulevards, 
and the Pais.ians went to rest that mght 
convinced thit the Prussians had burned 
at least a hundied towns, wheieas they 
had 1e dly burned nothing at all 

On the loth, as a passenger train 
10lled into the station of Senlis, 1t was 
taken by the Piassians On the same 
day, near Chantilly, another tiam was 
shot at hy Piussiins posted along the 
line, and m the «afternoon the governor 
of Pau teceived a despatch from 
Vincennes, saying that the advance- 
guard of a large German column had 
been seen between Creteil and Neuilly 
on the Marne. This looked very much 
as 1f Pais would shortly be invested 

On the 16th the Orleans line was cut. 
On the 17th a Prussian detachment 
ciossed the Seine at Chowy-le-Roi, on 
the 18th a strong column crossed the 
1iyer at Villeneuve St Georges Tlere 
there was an encounte1, which the jour- 
nals of Paris at the time called the first 
battle neai the capital I found, on the 
evening of the 18th, that I had to choose 
between imprisonment in Pai duming 
the siege, and the chances of witnessing 
the operations fiom without I deter- 
mined to visit the lines in fiont of 
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Stiasboug, and then, if possible, to 
make my way thiough the occupied 
country, to the German head-quarters, a 
tip which, I thought, would occupy at 
best thee o1 fou days, but which 
proved much longe: and moe difficult 
than I had imagined 

I lett Pas on the evening of the 
18th hy one of the last frame which 
went ont of the capital, and the last 
woids I heaid withm the walls were 
** Jt will all be over ina fortuight The 
Germans will be pushed back They 
cannot iesipt the tremendous fovices 
within the cajital ” Iwent to Rouen. 
from thence to Dieppe, thence to Dove, 
thence to Ostend, and »0 presently 
found myself agam m Geimany and on 
the way to Strasbourg 

If it had not been for the untoitunate 
affan at Chatillon, the prophecy which I 
head as I left the walls of Pains might 
have proved tiue, but the rapidly ad- 
Vaucing enemy, which ought to have 
received a pevele check, was allowed to 
eftect an easy victoly in its endeayor to 
take the plateau of Chatillon , and it was 
not only successful in domg this, but 1t 
cieated a veutable panic among the 
poorly disciplined troops with whom 
it came into contact On the 1kth of 
September, General Duciot, who had 
aheady escaped from the Prussian lines 
and got sifely back to Paris, occupied, 
with four divisions of the infantis of the 
line, the heights of Villejuif and those of 
Meudon In the evening, he made a 
cavaliyv reconnoissance to see what were 
the movements of the enemy He was 
natuially anxious to hinde: the Germans 
from continuing then maich upon Ve1- 
sailies, which seemed to be then objective 
point At daybieak on the 19th there 
was a geneinl engagement, in which the 
division of General d’Exéa took a part, 
sustaming some of the Francs-Tueurs, 
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who had attacked the German column as 
It was moving along the highway The 
forests in the neighborhood ot Sceaux, 
Bagneux, and Clamait had not been 
thinned away to allow of military move- 
ments, and the Geimans ieadily found 
shelter there ‘‘ Ambuscaded behind the 
trees.” says Claietie, ‘the Piussians 
fired exactly as they did at Forbach, 
dnectly into the masses of advancing 
Fiench troops The diraster was gieat 
Some of om Mobile battalions f11ed mto 
the 16th Fieneh line, while the Zouaves, 
formed out of the remnants of the 1eg1- 
ments of the Aidenncs, fled im disorder, 
pame-stiicken, throwing away then guns, 
and drageing with them in this precpi- 
tate 1efient the gieater pait of the army 
A legiment of cavalry composed of 
culassie1s, of Car ubiniety, of Chasseuts, 
of gendaumes, a mixed regiment, which, 
In its pictuwesque amalgamation gave a 
melancholy idea of the few forces left to 
Fiance — this regiment tuied to stop the 
tunaways The artillery kept its posi- 
tion, and Diavely answered the Ge:man 
batteries, but it ws all in vans the 
tloops wavered and fled = From. the 
heights of the redoubt of Chatillon, so 
hastily abandoned by us, the German 
batteries sent then shell» into ou dis- 
oideied regiments ” * 

M Franctisque Saicey, the cclelnated 
critic, Who saw this retreat from the 
plateau of Chatillon, thus desciibes 1 
‘+7 shall neve: foiget the doloious sen- 
sation which pierced my heat like a 
sharp arrow Here was a retreat in all 
its hideousness Soldiers of all branches 
of the se1vie came disbanded, straggling, 
or in broken platoons, some without 
then haveisacks 01 weapons, some still 
armed, but all stamped with the stigma 
of desertion. Ambulance wagons, mas- 
teiless horses, bioken ammunition 
calriages, strayed to and fio mm a ds- 
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oidered crowd On eithe: side of the 
road, on the sidewalks, there was an 
enulmous muss of women and childien, 
anxiously asking about the suivivolp, 01 
heaping 1eproaches and menaces upon 
the diunken and discouraged soldiery, 
because there wele wietches in unifoim 
who weie intoxicated and who staggered 
along against the walls Cu1ien, songs, 
unprecations, laughter, weeping. the 
gioans of the wounded and the oath» of 
the wagoners, and, ove: and above all, 
the indistinct growling of the crowd, the 
fai-off thunder, like that of the ocean m 
day» of teinpest, Was most mnpressive 
We came back to Pauw m despan On 
the bouley uds we head that twenty thou- 
sand of vm soldiers had been completes 
c1ushed by one Lundied thousand Prus- 
plans, nea Claumait, that the wholk 
amy had thown away its weapons, de- 
elaung that it could fight no longer, and 
that the victorious thoupr were pursuing 
the 1ehieating Fiench 

* The National Guaids, furtoun took 
the deserters by the collat called them 
cowanids, and cared thein off with many 
blows from then mushet-butts, to the 
police stations, o1 to the Place V endéme 
The exasperated crowd spat in the fies 
of the miserable men who had dishonored 
then umfoim and the name of Fiench- 
men ‘There was 2 untivelsal cy against 
the Zouaves and the Lance, and then 
execution wa» clamored fo ” 

Meantime the Prussians had installed 
themselves in Veisaulles They had su- 
1ounded the old town on all sides fiom 
a distance, as early as the 18th, and the 
Uhlan» had had confided to them the 
task of discoveling the condition of the 
town, and enteiing it foi a 1equisition 
The enemy appeais to have had a ver} 
correct estimate of the numbei and 
quality of the forces thére, and to have 
determined to have the head-quaiteis 
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of one of its armies at Versailles, both 
for. the 1omance and the practical ad- 
vantage of the thng The Mayor of 
Versailles, rejoicing in his new-found 
Republican dignity, was assembling the 
Wise men of the place for a pailey con- 
celning precautionary measuies, on the 
mong of the 18th, when it was an- 
nounced that three Hupssais, each of 
Whom wore a skull and crossbones on 
his cap, were outside the fown, and de- 
sued to speak with His Hono: the Mayo1 
These bold ho.semen came up thiough 
a long line of the National Guaid, few of 
Whom hid any guns But the Mayor 1e- 
fused to see them unless they could 
piesent the autho1ity of some General 
thauefore they werewithdiawn Eauly the 
nevt mommme an arde-de-camp, followed 
by a single hotseman cine again to pee 
the municipal authorities He spent the 
gieatel patt of the mornmeg i conyvelsa- 
tion with the Mayo1, 1epiesenting to him 
the uselessnens of resistance But his 
talk emphatic though it was, perhaps 
dil not produce so much effect a the 
thunder of the cannon, which was now 
heud betwecn Veisailles and Sceauy 
‘This cannonading appeais to huwe con- 
vinced the ecod Mayor that there was a 
lage Piussian aimy at hand, and he was 
Wuelng between capitulation apd a 
hopeless resistance, when there suddenly 
aiived fiom the same duection as the 
cide-desanp a captain of engineets also 
an aid of the General commanding the 
Fifth Prussian coips = The keys of the 
magazines, 10 Which provisions and for- 
nge were stored, wele now given up, 
und by this time cannonading ws beard 
on the farm of Villa Coublan, only a 
ver} short distance fiom Veisuilles 
This noise came fiom General Vinoy’r 
vahant attempt to defend the heights of 
Meudon, — an attempt which was unsuc- 
cessful The iailway trams. to and 
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ffom Patms had been suspended the 
day before About noon the Mayor 
appeared before the gate at the end of 
the Avenue de Pats, and read the text 
of the capitulation of the city and the 
foices in it—= A striking passage in this 
document was that strictly speafying that 
all monuments 1n the histo1ic town should 
be respected The French probably 1e- 
memberedthe furious tilt of the Phussians 
up the Champs Elvsées, mn 1814, and 
how they bioke the statues at Malmaison 
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One of the Lieutc nants of the National 
Guard, stationed at Versailles, was then 
invited to a parley with the Piuss1an Gen- 
eral He was obliged to pass over the 
field of battle, and, while theic, he saw 
the Fiussians lifting the wounded into 
ambulances marked, ‘* Hospital of Vei- 
sailles, Palace,” ** This for the Ti1anon,” 
ete The effect of this upon him can bet- 
ter be magined than described Henext 
saw the immense Prussian column filing 
away from the positions it had suc- 
ceeded m holding in the wood, and 
rapidly enter Versailles There were 
about twenty-five thousand men 1n this 
column, although the French put the 
number as luigh as foily thousand As 
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the enemy entered by the Place d’Armes. 
the Rue St Pierre, the Avenue de St 
Cloud, and the 10ad fiom St German, 
the inhabitants, overcome by curiosity, 
gathered in gieat crowds to see them 

All heads weie uncovered as a little 
band of Zouaves, bareheaded and 
wounded, made prisoners, just at the 
close of the fight, were hauled along by 
the dusty; Germans, who were munching 
bread or unconcernedly smoking their 
There were a few cries of ‘ Vive 


pipes 
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la République’” to which no objections 
were made, and in an hour o1 two, the 
spiked helmets of the Bavarians and 
then crests were seen throughout the 
woods and the gardens of Veipailles 
The city placed at the disposition of its 
captois twent)-s1x oxen, ten hogsheads 
of wine, and thiee hundred thousand 
fiance’ worth of grain and forage. Large 
numbeis of the German troops passed 
directly out of the city to go forward to 
positions near St. Germain and St. 
Cloud; and others inaugurated an e2- 
tempore feast, and, having goiged them- 
selves, took the ustal precautions for 
their own safety and that of their ckpt- 
ured goods. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Enemies Face to Face —Jules Fayio and Bism uck at Femitrez —Peisonal Charactenstics of the German 
Chancellor —Iiis Notions about Ti wce —.4 Portrait of hm hy Favre — [1s Opmon of Napoleon 
Ii! —“Tie Deceived Esocry body *— ‘The Ciu-bing Teims Demanded of France.— The Force 
of Caticatures — MM. Favre considers hrs Mission atan End 


URING those termble days of the 
18th and 19th of September, days 
which brought such anxiety, and were 
full of so much bitte: suspense for Paris, 
an interview destined to prolong the 
resistance of the great capital, aud to 
give it the characte: of implacable fierce- 
ness which it gradually assunfed, had 
taken place Jules Favyie had been 
selected foi the difficult and delicate task 
of advancing to mect the victo1lous 
enemy, and soliciting from it such con- 
cessions as might 1ender the lot of the 
conqueied more tolerable 
We heaid M Favre much criticised in 
those days, and especially by those who 
were anxious to found upou the lus of 
the goveirnment of which he was a mem- 
ber a tremendous insuirection, and a 
social revolution At the close of the 
wai, too, when hearts were ptill very 
sore, Jules Fayie was condemned by 
many because he had not been able to 
meet the trumphant Bismarck with that 
unroffied demeanor assumed by M 
Pouyer-Quertier when that eminent finan- 
cier and economist came into contact 
with the Prussian Chancellor Pouyer- 
Quertier, 16 was said, rather staggered 
the coolness of Bismarck : met him on his 
own giound, assumed the swagger that 
the great man affected when he was in 
France, and drank with him his atrocious 
mixtares of Icmonade and yhite wine, 
keeping his head wheh ather Frenchmen 
would have succumbed. 
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Jules Favre approached the Prussians 
with the feeling that neither he nor his 
colleagues wele m any respcct blame- 
wolthy for the declaration of the wa, 
and that the te1ble condition mn which 
the French nation now found itself 
was due solely to the mcapacity of a 
aégime which he and bis followers had 
always condemned. He therefore neither 
felt the phame nor the revolt of pride 
by which an Impenal envoy would have 
been agitated under the cncumstances , 
but he was a true pattiot, and, as such, 
his heart was torn with guief which he 
could not conceal The war, if the vic- 
to11ou» Prussians now chose so to con- 
sider 1t, was at an end The govern- 
ment which had declared hostilities was 
overthrown, the enemy had success- 
full) vanquished the most aggiessive 
of the Fiench forces, and virtually held 
& gicat pait of the country at its meicy 
To precipitate the horrors of the siege 
upon a population of two millions of 
pe1sons, upon hundreds of thousands of 
helpless women and children, upon the 
vast numbers of people who lived fiom 
hand to mouth, and who could not be 
expected to have ‘plovision for the long 
months of inaction dunng investment, 
was a responsibility which neither M. 
Favre nor his friends felt that they could 
meur without an effort to disengage 
themselves. 

So on Sunday, the 18th, Jules Favre 
set out in pursuit of Bismark. « He had 
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much difficulty in discoveiing that dllus- 
tious diplomat When once outside 
Pans, he was himself quite lost Lord 
Lyons’ couner had stated in Paris that 
the German head-quarters wasat Lagny, 
and would be moved next day. Lod 
Lyous himself told M Favie that Bis- 
marck was at Grosbois. M. Favre, there- 
fore, made a pretext of a visit to the fort 
nea the Charenton gate, and so had got 
out of town without exciting the sus- 
picions of the jealous National Guards, 
who wele aheady beginning to assume a 
menacing attitude with 1egaid to the 
newly constituted government Pies- 
ently M Fayie, accompanied by two on 
three other officials and a French staft 
officer, came to the last village occupied 
by the French troops. All the houses 
round about had been abandoned by 
then inhabitants 

A puiest came from a church near by 
to warn M. Favie that he would be made 
prisone: if he went on, but the little 
troop set forth acioss the deserte:] coun- 
try , and, after an hou1’s march, they came 
to some German suldie1s posted on eithe1 
side of a long, tree-boidered alley Here 
the French officer had his eyes bandaged 
by the enemy, and as soon as the soldieis 
learned who M Favre was and what he 
wanted, an escoit took him and lis 
companions to Villeneuve St Georges, 
wheie, M Favie tells us, he was ushered 
into a deserted house, and a guaid was 
placed at his doo:, with o1de1s under no 
circumstances to let hin go out. That 
evening M Favre was the unwilling 
guest of a German General, who did his 
best to be civil to the Republican envoy, 
and, meantime, M Favie indited a polite 
note to Count Von Bismarck, who was 
then at Meanx An officer set off post- 
haste fo. Meaux with the message, and 
the office: came back at six o’clock on 
the morging of the 19th In hs answer, 
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Count Von Bismaick stated his willing- 
ness to recerve M Favre, and promised 
him safe conduct through the lines But 
1t was not until late in the afte:noon that 
the two diplomats met The head-quai- 
teis had been hastily moved from Meaux 
to the magnificent chateau of the Roths- 
childs, at Ferméres; and Count Hatz- 
feldt, Bismaick’s puivate secretary, war 
sent to hunt up M. Favie, and tell him 
of the change 

‘6 So we turned back upon ou: steps.” 
says M Jules Favie in his * simple ie- 
cital”” of the eventsofthe wu. ‘* When 
we reached the little village of Monty, 
we wele forced to stop there ou team 
could go no farther We tound two 
peasants wandering about the 1uins of 
a faim, which, they told us, had been 
gulaged thiee times, so that they had 
notlung left Everything. even to the 
sills of the windows, had been destioyed 
We sat down on a heap of rubbish 
Afte: waiting half an how we saw thiee 
cavaliers, followed by an enormous ve- 
hicle, approaching One of them, vely 
tall, had a white cap with a large 1osetie 
m yellow suk Thr was Count Von 
Bismarck He dismounted at the gate 
of the farm, at which I stood to meet 
him 

«© ¢ T 1egret,’ I said to him, ‘ that I can- 
not receive You: Excellency in a place 
moie wolthy of him Perhaps, how- 
evel, luins are not entuely without some 
1elation to the conveisation that I have 
had the honor to ask for They show 
with eloquence the extent of the mis- 
fortunes to which I would lke to put an 
end We will, if Yom Excellency will 
allow, try to install omiselves heie to 
begin our conversation.’ 

¢¢é Wo,’ said Connt Bismarck ; ‘ there 
is probally a hoasge in a better conditign 
aomewhere in the neighbo: hood, and éme 
that would be fitter for our conference.” 
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‘©¢ Yes,” said one of the peasants, 
‘about ten minutes from here 1s the 
Chateau de la Haute Maison I will 
show you the way theie’ As they 
walked towaids the chateau, Count Von 
Bismnaick said, ‘ This spot seems as if it 
were made foi the exploits of yom 
Fiancs-Tuems The neighborhood 15 
infested with them, and we hunt then 
down pitilessly They ire not soldiers, 
and we treat them like assassin» ’ 

¢¢¢ But,’ said M Fayre, with anima- 
tion, ‘they aie Fienchmen, who we 
defending them counti; then homes, 
and then heaith-stones. They rebel 
against your mvasion, they celtunly 
have a 1ight to do so, and you oveide 
the laws of w.uin refusmg then applica- 
tion to these Fiancs-Pnueurs ’ 

‘+ We can only 1ecoginze,’” said Bis- 
mack, * soldiers who are under 1¢cgulu 
diseipline_ all the otheis me outliws ™ 

M Favie reminded him of the edicts 
published in Piussia m 1513. and the 
‘© Holy Chusade” preached against the 
Fiench ‘°° That w true,” said Bismaick , 
‘“and out tiees have hept the mauhs of 
the ropes with which you generals hung 
oul citizens upon them ” 

When they reached the chateau they 
sat down m one of the 10oms, but Bis- 
inmaick Was ill atease He rad * We 
me ve1ry poorly placed here Yom 
Fiancs-Tneuis nnght get good aun at me 
through these windows, and ” wiites M 
Favie, as I expressed my astonihment 
and my incredulity, « I must beg you ” 
continued he, * to tell the people of tlus 
house that you are a member of* the 
goveiniment, and that you ode: them to 
keep a strict watch, and that they must 
answer with their heads foi any criminal 
attempt.” 

Atter these htfle precautions, natual 
ehbugh on the pert of the Prussian 
Chancello. in an enethy’s country, thé 
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tuo gentlemen proceeded to business 
M Favre biiefly stated that lus situation 
aud that of his colleagues weie perfectly 
clear They had not overthiown the 
Exnperoi’s government He had fallen 
by lus own folly , and though they came 
to power as lus successors, they only did 
it in obedience to pupireme necessity 
* Its to the nation,” said M_ Favie, 
‘*that 1t belongs to decide upon the 
form of guveinment that 1t wishes to 
live unde, and on the conditions of 
peace It 1s for that 1eason that we 
have called upon it for an expression of 
opmion, and I have come to ask you if 
you aie willing that the nation should be 
interrogated, o1 if you are making wat 
upon it with the imtention of destioymg 
It, Ol to Nupose a govelnment upon it 
In this case I must observe to Your 
Excellency that we have decided to de- 
fend ouiselves to the death Pans and 
her forts can 1esist for thiee months 
Your countiy natuially suffers by the 
presence of he aimies on oui teizitory, 
a war of extermination would he fatal 
to hoth counties, and I think that hy a 
little good-will we can prevent further 
disaster by an honorable peace ” 
Count Von Bismaick said that he 
asked for nothing but peace Germany, 
fo: that matte1, had not troubled peace. 
‘“¢'You,” he said, ** declaied war upon us 
without any motive, entuely fo1 the pur- 
pose of taking 8 portion of our tez11t01) 
In doing that, you had been faithful to 
your past Since Louis XIV 's time, 
you had never censed to aggiandize 
yourselves at our expense We know 
that you will never give up thi» pohev 
Wheneve1 jou get yom strength back 
you will make wai upon us again’ =Gel- 
many has not sought this occasion, but 
has seized upon it ton her secuiuty, and 
that secunty can he guaranteed only by 
a casgion of te1itory Strasbourg 1s a 
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perpetual thient agaist uw It 1s the 
key of our house and we want it ” 

M Favre said 

‘6 Then, it 15 Alsace and Louraine, 
Count Von Bismaick *” 

‘67 have paid nothing about Lo1aine, 
bat, ws to Albatia, I will speak plainly. 
we 1egaidl it as absolutely mdispensable 
to ou defence ” 

M Favie remarked that this sacrifice 
would imspue m Fiance sentiments of 
vengeance and hatred, which would 
fatally bung about another war .Al- 
satia wished to 1emain Fiench, that she 
might be conquered but could not be as- 
similated , and that the province would 
be a source of embarrassment and, pel- 
haps, of weakness to Gei1many 

Bimarch said he did not deny 
this, but he i1epeated that, whatever 
might happen, and even if France were 
generously tieated by the conqueror, she 
would still dream of wal against Gel- 
many She would not accept the capit- 
ulation of Sedan any move than that of 
Watelloo and of Sadowa ‘All ow 
countiy 13 In Mourning, Our industiy 1> 
sufturing greatly, we have made enor- 
mous sxc1ifices, and we do not mean to 
begin again tu-moniow.” he concluded 

M Favie endeavored to modify the 
harshness of Bismaick’s opinions, asking 
him to bear m mind the great change in 
national manneis since the beginning of 
the centuiy. and that waits wee, hy 
modein science and by the obligation of 
international interests, 1endered more 
and moie umpossible; that Fiance had 
received a ciuel lesson, by which she 
would profit all the more because she had 
been forced mto this adventme againat 
her will 

Count Von Bismarck objected to this, 
affirming that France wanted the wai 
against Germany = [Ile passed 1m review 
the old vindictive feeling, the attitude of 
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the Piess, and the wailke enthusiasm 
in the Corps Legislatef when the decla- 
ration of war was made 

M Favie, havmg ventured :ather 
tumidly to inquue whethe1 the Piussians 
wele aiming at a Bonapa1tist 1esto1 ation, 
Bismai ck spoke outimpetuously ‘* What 
concern of oul» lb yout form of govern- 
ment? If we thought Napoleon most 
fav o1able to our interest» we would biing 
him back, but we leave you the choice 
of jour internal admuinistiation What 
we want 1s oui own safety, and we can 
never have it without we have the key 
of the house That condition ws abso- 
lute, and I regret that nothing 1 it can | 
be changed ”’ 

Fiom this pomt the conversation took 
a shaiper tuin. M Favie continued to 
dwell upon the necessity of binging the 
waz to a close, and preventing the enor- 
mous losses which both nations must sut- 
fer 1f hostilities were prolonged Buis- 
maick insisted that all this had been 
foreseen by the Geimans, and that they 
preferred to suffe: it rathe: than to have 
then cluldren take up the task ‘+ Fon 
that matte1,” he said, ** ow position 18 
not 50 difheult as you seem to think it 
18, we can content ourselves with tak- 
ing a fort, —and no one of them can hold 
out for mure than four days, — and from 
that ftoit we can dictate our te1ms to 
Pais ” 

M Fayte ciied out against the honors 
of the bombuidment of a huge capital 
filled with mnocent and defenceless 
people as well as with soldieis ‘*] do 
not4ay,’”’ saul Bumaick, “ that we 
make an assaulton Paris It will prob-' 
ably suit us bette: to stgrve it out, while 
we move about in your provinces, where 
no asmy certainly can stop us. |. Siras- 
bourg wii fall on Felday, Toul. perhaps 
a lit§e sooner; Marshal RBozaine,has | 
eaten hig mules; he has now begun on. 
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his horses, and pretty soon he will have 
to capitulate After investing Pans, 
we can cut off all its supplies with a 
cavalry eighty thousand stiong, and we 
have made up ou: minds to stay hele as 
long a3 1% necessaly ” 

M Favie continued to plead for the 
convocation of a Fiench assembly with 
which the Geimans could treat, and 
begged him, in the event of such a con- 
vocation to ofte: acccptable conditions 
and to make a solid peace 

Bismaick answered that an armistice 
would be necessary to do all that, and 
he did not want one at any price 

By this time it was quite dark, and 
the two gentlemen sepuated  Buis- 
maick, as he was taking leave of Jules 
Favie, said, *‘ I am willing to recognize 
that you have always sustained the 
pohey that you defend to-day If I 
were sure that this policy were that of 
Fiance, I would engage the King to 
1etne without touching vom territory 
o. askmg vou foi a penny, and I 
am so famuliar with hm» venerous senti- 
ments that I could guarantee his ac- 
ceptance of such teims in advance 
Bat you tepresent an impeiceptible 
minority You spring out of a popula 
movement, which may upset jou to- 
moiuow We have no guarantee, theie- 
fore. We should not have any from 
the government which might take your 
place The evil les m the mercurial 
and unreflecting characte: of you coun- 
try The remedy is in the matenal 
guarantee that we have a nghbt to take. 
You had no scruples about taking the 
banks of the Rhine from us, although 
the Rhine is not your natural frontier 
We take back fem you what was ours, 
and we think that we shall thus asewe 
¥. Favre, in giving’an account of his 
mission to his colleagues, could not re- 


train from indulging in a few personal 
impiessions of Count Von Bism uck- 
‘** Although he was then,” says the Re- 
publican Minister of Foreign Affans, 
‘im lis fifty-eghth year, Bismarck ap- 
peared to be m the full force of Ins 
talent His lofty ptataie, lis powerful 
head, his stiongly marked features, gave 
him at once an mmposing and a harsh 
aspect, which was nevertheless tem- 
pered by natural simplicity, amounting 
almost to goud-natme His greeting 
Was coulteous wnd giave, absolutely 
fiee from any affectation o1 stiffness 
So svon as convelsation was begun he 
assumed a benevolent and inte1logative 
au, that he kept up the whole tine. 
He certunly looked upon me as a 
negotiato: unworthy of him, but he had 
the politeness not to manifest this senti- 
ment, and appeared inteiested by my 
mincelity As fo. myself I was :mme- 
diately stiuck by the cleaimess of his 
ideas the mgidity of his good sense, 
and the o1ginality of lis mind The 
absence of all pretence in him was not 
the least remarkable I judged him to 
be a politician, far supeiion to all that 
had been thought of him, tahing into 
account only what eras, preoccupied 
with positive and practical solutions, 
indifferent to all which did not lead up 
to a useful end Since that time 
I have seen much of him, we have 
treated many questions of detail to- 
gethe1, and I have always found hum 
the same - He 1s fully con- 
rinced of his own personal yalue He 
wishes to give himself entirely to the 
work m which he has had such prodig- 
ious success, and if, 1n order to cary it 
on, he must go fuither than he would 
like, or not so faz as he could wish, he 
would resign himself to the situation. 
Nervous and umpressionable, he 1s al- 
ways master of his subject. I have 
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often heard reports of his excessive 
sharpness. but he never deceived me 
He hay» often wounded me I have 
zevolted agamst his exactions and his 
hatrshnesr, but, m great as in little 
things, I have alway» 1ecognized him 
as straightforward and punctual ” 

The interview was l1esumed at Fer- 
1M1eb, In the evening -*T was ie- 
ceived,” paid M Favre, ‘*in a great 
pailo. on the ground flvoo, called the 
Salle de Chasre The Prussian field- 
port wan ‘alieady established there 
The reeistiecs, stamps, the lette:-boxes 
were all auanged with the same pie- 
cision a8 in Berlm Everything went 
on without noise, without confusion, 
each one had hw place Bismarck was 
stull at table He came down to ask 
me to pattakhe of his 1epast, which I 
dechned Shortly afterward» we be- 
gan to converse togethe: ” 

Among Biemaick’» 1emarks that even- 
ing many weie very noteworthy He 
seemed to attach great importance to the 
violence of the Fiench piess, the offen- 
sive caricatures and 1ailleiies of Gei- 
many, and to diaw fiom them the 
conclusion that the nation was peisist- 
ently hostile, and could not be coriected 
in its sentiments After a time, M 
Favie, speaking with extreme frankness, 
accused the Chancello: of beimg the 
instrument of the Imperial paity, which 
he had the design of imposing anew 
upon the French nation 

‘‘You are entuecly mistaken,” said 
Bismarck ‘* I have no se1ious reason for 
liking Napoleon III Ido not say that 
1t would not have heen handy for me to 
have kept him im his place, and you have 
done a bad turn to you country by upset- 
ting him = =‘It would certainly have been 
possible fo: us to treat with him, but, 
personally, I have never been able to say 
much good of him. If he had wished 1t 
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we might have been two sincere allies ; 
and we could have handled Europe at 
our will He tied to deceive everybody 
so I trusted in hun no longe: , but I did 
not wish to fight him =I proved it in 
1867, at the time of the Luxemboug 
aftan. All the King’s paity clamoied for 
war I alone iepelled the notion I 
even offered my resignation, gravely 
injured my ciedit I only nention these 
things to prove to you that the wal was 
not my mahing_-—=_: I would certainly never 
have undeitaken it, 1f 1t had not been 
declared against us ” 

Then he gave M_  Favie a picturesque 
account of the negotiations in which M 
Benedetti: plaved so disastious a pait, 
culled the Duhe of Giamont ‘ta medioue 
diplomat,” said that Emile Ollivier was 
an **o1atol and not a statesman , ” finally, 
he added that if the Germans had any 
interest m mamtaming the Napoleonic 
dynasty they would put 1t back at once, 
the same for the Orleans tamily, the 
same for M De Chamboid, who would 
be much moie to then taste ‘As for 
myself,” suid the Chancelloi, ** I am en- 
tuely out of the question I ameven a 
Republican, and I hold that the1e is no 
good goveinnient if 1t does not come 
directly fiom the people, only each peo- 
ple must shape itself to its necessity, 
and to the national manneis ” 

The question of an aimistice was again 
1aised that evening , but no furthe: prog- 
ress was made than this, that Bis- 
maick would consult the King, and that 
he personally wanted a guarantee for he 
neutrality of Patis duiing an armistice 
in which an assembly should be invoked. 

The next day, at eleyam o’clock, M. 
Fayre anxiously waited the result of 
Bismarck’s interview with the King. 

‘At half-past eleven,” says M. 
Favre, “‘he gent me word that he was at 
liberty. Ifound him seated at a desk, 
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in a large and magnificent pailo1 on the 
first floon of the chdtean He came for- 
waid to meet me. and, leading me up to 
his desh, showed me the Jounal pou 
Rue and anothe: paper, which had not 
been placed theie without a motive 

‘¢¢ Here,’ he said, § look at the proof 
of your pacific and modeiate inten- 
tions !’” and he showed M Favie 
numeious calicatuies Lepresenting 
Piussia in the most hateful shapes 
After he had dwelt on this long 
enough to 10use M Favre's tempe1, 
the latte: said that he wished to 
come to the pomt atonce ‘You 
have spoken with the King, I 
would hke to know the result of 
Vou! convelsation ” 

“The King,” sad Birmack, 
“accepts an aimistice unde: the 
conditious and with the object thit 
we have agreed upon As I have 
already told you we wk for the 
occupation of all the fortresses 
besieged in the Vosees, that of 
Stiasbourg. and the gamison of 
that place as pimonels of wal ” 

This led to an animated discussion, 
which. at two o1 three pointe, was 
in dange: of heing inte1upted by 
violence of feeling On each of 
these occasions Dismaick would 
say, ‘* Let us try a vew combina- 
tion , let us look foi 2 combination ” 

M Favre told him that the people of 
Fiance would never consent to the sui- 
1ende: of the troops in the gatzison of 
Strasbourg, in view of the heroic defense 
which they were then making. ‘‘It 
would be cowardly,” he said 

Bismarck deslared his willingness to 
talk over the mé@ter again with the King, 
and went todoge. While the Chancellor 
was gond, M. Fayre sat at a table and 
wrote out the substance of the conditions 
of an armistice as he had understood 
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Bismaick to lay them down = Ina short 
tune the Count ieturned, also with a 
wiitten statement, and they compaied 
notes 

M Favie had set down a3 a guaiantee 
given by Pais of het continued neutial- 
ity duing the armistice these wonds 
‘© A fort in the neighborhood of Paris ” 
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‘¢ That 1s not it af all,” sad Bismarck, 
quickly ‘I did noteay a fort, I might 
ask you for a2 number of foits I want 
particularly one that contiols the town, 
— Mont Vale1ien, for mstance.” 

M Favre made noanswer’ Bismaick 
continued. ‘‘ The King accepts the com- 
bination of a meeting of the Assembly 
at Tours, for mstance, but he insists 
that the ganison of Strasbourg shall be 
given up 4s prisoneis of war ”’ 

At this point, by his own confession, 
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M Favre’s courage noke down He 
rose, and tained away his head, that the 
enemy might not see Ins tears ‘* But,” he 
says, “it was the affan of a second, 
and, 1ecovermg my calm, I said, ‘ For- 
give me, Count, this moment of weak- 
ness J am ashamed to have let you 
witness if, but my suffermgs ale such 
that Iam exeusable for having vielded. 
I must now beg permission to1etne = I 
have made a mistake 1n coming hee, but 
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Iam not soy I obeyed a sentiment 
of duty, and nothing less than imperious 
necessity could have made me suffe1 the 
tortues unposed upon me. I shall 
faithfully 1epoit to the government ull 
the details of ou: conveisahon Person- 
ally I thank you fo: the kindness with 
which you have 1eceived it, and I shall 
remembei it If my government esteems 
that there » anything to do in the inte1- 
est of peace, with the conditions you 
have laid down, I shall overcome my 1e- 
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pulsion, and be here to-morrow, in the 
contrary case, I shall have the honor to 
wilte you Iam very unhappy, but full 
of hope.’ ”’ 

Bismarck himself appeared some- 
what agitated He extended his hand 
to Favre, addressed him a few polite 
wolds, and M Favie turned hw back 
upon the enemy 

He 1eached Paiis just in time to hear 
the excited comments of his colleagues 

upon the shameful retieat of the 
French troops fiom Chatillon 
But the decision that Bismaick’s 
terms weie too haish, and could 
not be accepted, was unanimous, 
and next day the Piussian Chan- 
cello: received a note, stating this 
fact 
On the evening of the 20th of 
Septembe:, the famous proclama- 
tion, in which the government of 
National Defense declaied that 16 
would yield to the enemy ** neither 
an inch of French teiitory nor 
a stone of Fiench fortresses,” was 
posted on the walls of Pais, and 
on the 21st of September Gam- 
betta, as Minister of the Inteuor, 
issued an address in which he 
reminded the people ‘‘ That sev- 
ent)-eight years before, on that 
day, then fathers had founded the 
Republic, and bad taken a solemn oath. 
m the presence of the invader, to live 
fiee or to die in combat They kept 
the oath, they conquered, and the 
Republic of 1793 has remained in the 
memory of men a symbol of heroism and 
national grandeur The government 
installed at the Hétel de Ville, amid the 
enthusiastic cries of Vive ia République, 
could not let this glorious anniversaly 
pass without saluting it as a great ex- 
ampie.” 
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So wrote Gambetta, who was so soon 
afterwaids to undeitake his mission of 
organizing the national defence in that 
part of the countiy as yet free fiom 
the inv ade1 

For four months thereafter the city of 


Pais suffered siege Within the walla 
and without a constant succession ot 
tlagic and i1omantic events occurred 
Let us now pass the most impoitant of 
them 1n review. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


The Army of Stiashourg — General Uhrich and the Fortiess which he had to defend —'The Forts —Th 
Cathch u —Inue and Bombardment — The Tyranny of the Mob — Immense Destiuchon — Loss o 
onc of the most Valuable Libiazies in the Wo1ld —Geiman Siege Tactics — The spectacle afte: th 


Surrcendc 


E have already seen that Jules 
Favie. m his repoit made to his 
colleagues of the government of National 
Defence, after his visit to Count Bismarck 
at Fe1ié1es, spoke of the Chancello: as 
very stern mm all his 1emaiks about Staas- 
bourg ‘* It w the key of the house,” said 
Bismaick, ** and I must have it ” Jules 
Favie was not slow to perceive that Bis- 
marck meant by this that Stiasboulg was 
to be comprwed in the new Geimany 
which he was carving out, with so much 
labor and at such an expense of blood 
end treasure ‘Time and time again, as the 
pitiless German laid down his conditions 
for the aimistice which the French felt 
was necessary to the cause, the occu- 
pation of Stiasbomg, of Toul, and of 
Phalsbouig was msisted upon in the 
sharpest terms Once M. Favre lost 
patience, and said, “‘It 1 much moe 
simple to ask us fo: Pais,” but Bis- 
marck, speaking of Strasbou1g, said, ‘‘the 
town ib suie to fall into ow hands 
It w no longe: anything but a matte: of 
calculations ” 

I went down from Frankfot to Stras- 
bourg in Septembe:, when the German 
bombardment had been in progress for 
some twenty days, and was no little 
surprised to find that I was only onc of 
thousands of pilgtims =T he inhabitants 
of Baden, Wurtembuig, and the sections 
in the neighbo1 hood of the Rhine, looked 
on with g1im delight at the steadily prose- 
cuted operations for the 1ecoyery of the 


city, which they regaided as belongin; 
to Germany Day after day the littk 
German papers published extiavagan 
announcements of the coming assaul 
upon Strasbourg,—an assault whicl 
nevel came At Appenweier, wher 
the railway branches off to Kebl an 
Strasbourg, I found the transportatio 
of troops to and fiom the front in rapu 
progress, and the delays fo. civilian 
were inte:minable 

To travel through the lovely land 1 
the peaceful Septembe: did not remix 
one much of wai-tune The dak high 
lands of the Schwartzwald loomed uy 
peacefully to the left, and on the right 
in the bioad, fruitful valley of th 
Rhine, few soldieis weie to be seen 
At Rastadt there was a solitary sent 
nel, but on the toad plain befor 
the town an immense numbe: of carth 
wolks showed what tiemendous preps 
tration had been made fo: the French 
whose fist entiy mto Gelmany wa 
expected to be upon tlus vale, so ofte 
devastated in past times by Fienc 
aimies 

The people of Baden were so delighte 
at being 1elieved from the tlneatene 
invasion (for during the days followin 
the battles of Weissenburg, Saar) uckex 
and Woerth they were in moital terror 
that they emptied cellar and kitchen i 
oider to bring the passing troope refresl 
ments and to cheer them on to the figh 
What the French might have done 1 
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Baden if they had been better prepared, 
it was easy to see, but they contented 
themselves with cutting the bndge over 
the Rhine and_ waiting the onslaught of 
their enemies 
A hittle rough riding in a peasant's 
‘wagon was necessary i orde: to get to 
Auerheim, whence the best wiew of 
‘¢ Stiasbourg in flames,” as the Badenets 
called 1t, was to be had The journey 
occupied about two hous, acioss a well- 
cultivated countiy , and, although it was 
quite late, the villagei» came out fiom 
all the sleepy little do, fs to stare at the 
strangers who had come to see the bom- 
bardment. The scene was, indeed, worth 
@ rough day’s ride on the railway and 
the fatigue At nightfall the whole shy 
above Stiasbourg was wulumiated by 
fires iaging in one of the poorer 
quarters It was a fearful sight to see, 
though the peasant driver said that a 
few evenings previous no less than half- 
a-dozen quultet» had been blaziug. The 
flames had been seen for over twenty 
miles He also said that in Aucihem 
the screams and the lamentations of the 
inhabitants of Stiashourg were often 
heard This sounded pomew hat apociy - 
phal, but he msisted upon the tiuth of 
it, gesticulating with lus long porce- 
lam pipe as he pomnted to the great 
tower of the cathedral, which loomed up 
vast and dim against the luid back- 
ground Now anid then a blaze of moe 
than ordinary intensity was seen, denot- 
ing the fall of some building, and this 
would be followed by a momentary 
‘gloom. The regular booming of the 
cannon was faintly beard 
'" About ten at nj we drove forward 
‘fo the entrance of the little village of 
‘Auerheim, where there was a picket sta- 
tioned. This picket halted the driven, 
but was easily pacified by cigars and 
small coins. The only jetel in the 
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village was occupied by officers, and 
the police had kindly issued orders 
that no strangers should be allowed to 
remuin there over night, 50, had it not 
been for the kindness of a neighbor, we 
should not have been able to secure our 
sixth of the one sleeping-1oom, with 
quarters on some doubtful shaw All 
night the village streets resounded with 
the hum of the voices of the peasants 
and strangeis, who were coming and 
going on their excursions to the best 
points for seeing the conflagration. The 
following moming bioke bight and 
flesh as spring, and I engaged my host 
to lead me as nea: as possible to the 
Geiman batte1ies at Kehl The little 
11ve1 Kinsig flows haid by, and fiom its 
high bank» a good view of a portion of 
Strashourg and of Kehl 1s obtamed. 
The highest spne of the cathedral, four 
miles distant, was superbly lluminated 
hy the glow of the morning sun I had 
been told in Fianhfort that 1t “had been 
destroyed, and, mdeed, the German 
offceis confessed to me that 1t had been 
fired upon fiom Kehl, but only because 
the commandant of the city had persisted 
mm making the platfoim at the foot of 
the single towe1 the place fo: an obse1ya- 
tory So accmately had the shot been 
sent that 1t had passed over the platform 
without damaging the tower ‘> This 
was,” said my informant, ‘‘ the only 
fime the sacied edifice had been fired 
upon, and this was a case of necessity, 
since hy this meins the French com- 
mandant might have held communication 
with the mountains in the 1ea of the 
city, aud overseen the entire movements 
made by the foices in Baden and Al- 
satin The platform is two hundred 
and twenty-eight feet above the giound, 
commanding every pait of the city and 
fortifications, and the mountain papses 
of the Black Foiest and the Vosges.” 
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The famous tower of the Strasbourg 
Cathedral reaches a height of fow bhun- 
dred and eighty-six feet above the pave- 
ment, ind ws, next tu the Pyramid of 
Cheops, the highest cdifice m the world 

The German guns wele busy, although 
It Was scarcely dawn, and were pounding 
aw) at the citadel, which liy nearer to 
them than the chmch, but the peasants 
were at work in the fields, o: engaged 
with the hemp in the standing wateis, 
and sentinels, with a business-lihe an, 
warned the visituis not to enter: within 
the line of fire Kehl ways but a tew 
hundred yards to ou left. and the fuing 
from the battens theie could be easily 
followed, the sound of the explosion of 
shell» fallmg in the streets being dis- 
tuctly head, although we could not 
observe then effect, because of the long 
rows of popla tiees Acioss the Rhme 
the Prussian batteries in Schiltighenn, 
Ruprechtsau, and Bischhemm hept up a 
monotonous iefiam The office: with 
whom I was in convetsation sud that 
neaily five hundred cannon and moitais 
Were mn position, although at that mo- 
ment the fining was very slack = Viity 
thousand Baden and Piussian tivops 
were constantly unde aims, waiting for 
a bieach to be mide mm the wally They 
seemed to have little confidence in Gen- 
eral Uhnich’s di fiant statement that he 
would hold the town so long as a poldier 
and a biscuit were left 

Sfinsbourg had at the time of the 
bombardment a population of over eighty 
thousand souls, halt of whom were Prot- 
estalts, aud was justly considered the 
Most nportant fv1 tl ees m Alpatia, secui- 
ing the latter's possession, and, in the 
hands of the Fiench, Iximg the base of 
operations foi the campaign in Baden 
and the Palatinate It was the faither- 
most outpost in France towards the East, 
the protectoicss of Alsatia, and the 
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watche: on the banks of the Rhine. 
Vauhan secuied the pussession of Alpatia 
to Fiance by laying out a number of 
foitified places, fort», and citadels in 
the south, against Switzerland, Hun- 
ningen, which wap rased 1n 1815, in the 
noith, Weissenbuig, and the so-called 
Weissen line, and the centre of the 
whole system of fortifications was Stias- 
boug The chef dwadyantage of the 
city as a military fort was the fact that 
1wasonaplam The Geman military 
authorities say that, had it been placed 
about fifty hilometies fuithe: back, 
sumewheie in the neighborhood of Sa- 
verne, the decliy ities of the Vosges would 
have been a protection, and would have 
naturally given it a dommant position 
The only means of getting a wide view 
fiom the town Is by climbing the minster 
tower The town's only advantage wb 
that 1t has an entue command of the 
Rhine, though distant about seven and 
one-half miles, and situated on the Il, 
one of the tributaries of thatiiver The 
Rhine sb here divided into three aims, 
and Stiasboulg itself 1s bwilt upon an 
island formed by them <A canal con- 
nects the city with the Rhine, and, by 
obstiucting the fonmei, water 1s sent 
mto the ditches of the fortiess, thus 
making the city more capable of defense 
The foitification syetein war generally 
thought to be excellent, especially the 
foitified exceinte and citadel Towards 
the Vosges there was a stiong line of 
defence, with two projecting bastions 
and two foits at the ends, in the noth, 
Foit, Pierre, and in the south, Fort - 
Blanc This part of the foitress was 
only entered by the railway and by the 
Saverne gate, the latter being well pro- . 
tected. The two side lines of the city, 
which is almost tiiangular in shape, were 
about equally protected. The southern 
one, from Fort Blinc as far as the cita- 
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del, was provided with natuial protec- 
tions The ramparts were built on a 
level, cut by the Ill and the ditches, the 
entrance into the fortiess being through 
the Hospital and the Austerlitz Gates 
Behind the ramparts lay the fouiage 
magazines, the military prison, and the 
Austeilitz Barracks The northern side, 
fiom Fort Pierre to the citadel, com- 
manded the two suburbs of Robeitsau 
and Les Contades, and a small island 

The citadel, built by Vauban in 1682- 
85, was separated by an esplanade from 
the city, and could contam defensive 
mate1ial for a number of months But, 
as we have alieady seen, it was too 
poorly equipped with arms, aitillery, ete 
It was pentagonal in shape, provided 
with five bastions, had batachs for 
ten thousand men and fifteen hundied 
horses , and at the beginning of the siege 
1s said to have had within its walls about 
fom thousand National Guards, two thou- 
sand Gardes Mohiles, two thousand 11 til- 
lery, fifteen hundied men from regiments 
of the line, a gieat number of mules and 
Arab horses, which had becn collected 
with the view of an expedition into Gei- 
many, and, upon its walls, had some 
three or tow hundied 1athe: antiquated 
cannon 

When the aimy of MacMahon had been 
defeated in the two battles of Weissen- 
barg and Woerth, the comm indant of 
Stiasbourg was requested by Lieutenant- 
General Von Werde: to capitulate In 
fiuth a less biayve man than General 
Ubrich might have hesitated to under- 
‘take the defence of a city which had for 
‘its garison only the rabble of 1ctieat- 
ing liners, chasseurs-d-mied, artillery-men, 
and Turcos, who had been routed in the 
terrible mght after Woerth, and had fled 
to the nearest fortress. The summons 
to surrender was issued on the 8th day 
of August. The reports of MacMahon’s 
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defeat were sent fo the commandant of 
Stiashourg, in the hope that he might be 
influenced to yield the town But he 
had 1ecelved the most encoulaging piom- 
1ses Of immediate aid fiom Pati», and to 
all the threats of bombardment and 
assault responded by a cool and contin- 
uous negative General Von Welder 
at once hegan the bombardment The 
town was invested upon the 12th of 
August , and for nearly foity days there- 
afte: a 1ain of shell and shot from the 
uon thoats of more than five hundred 
cannon fell upon the tet1ror-stiicken in- 
habitants Commandant Uhuich sent 
woid to the Ge1man commande: that he 
felt called upon, as an act of reprisal for 
the bombardment of the city, of which 
he had not been notified, to duect his 
guns upon the little town of Kebl, which 
contains about two thousand inhabitants, 
most of the houses heing small peasants’ 
cottages ‘The Geimanp» had one battery 
at a short distance to the left of this 
village, which was othe:wise totally un- 
fortified In the little chuch were a 
number of wounded F1om the roof the 
flag of the sanitaly corps was floating 

The Geimans were unanimous in say- 
ing that on this building the first shots 
of the Fiench guns were duected, and 
that in a short time the church was set 
on fire [iad it not been fou the he:owm 
of the local faime:s the wounded sol- 
diers would have been buined alive = All 
the inhabitants of the village fled, leav- 
ing then houses and propeity unpio- 
tected Many houses were blown to 
pieces by shells, and the public buildings 
were completely wieched 

Gene1al Von Weide: then sent a pro- 
test to the commande: of Strasbourg, 
saying that his guns, in violation of the 
law of nations, had been duected against 
the unfortified and open town of Kehl 
without previous intimation Such a 
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method of making wai, he continued, was 
unheard of amongst civilized nations, 
and must induce him to make Ceneral 
Uhiich perponally 1esponsible for the con- 
sequences of the act Apait from this 
he should cause the damage done to be 
assessed, and should seek compensation 
for 1b by means of contributions levied 
in Alsatian This note was issued on the 
19th of August, and greatly embittered 
the feeling on both sides The damage 
done 1n Kehl was, m fact, asse-sed, and 
a report was pent in to the German gov- 
enment The Geimans had not, up to 
this date, made preparations for a long o1 
pe110us Siege, since large forces were at 
then command , and the aimy of defense 
opposing them consisted, as they knew, 
of but ten thousand men The Stras- 
bourgeis had been wise enough to call in 
immense quantities of provisions fiom 
the neighborhood befoie the mvestment 
was complete, but they found them- 
selves embarassed by the presence of 
thousands of villages and mountainee1s 
who floched m It was estimated that 
in three days before the 19th of August 
twenty thousand villagers came in for 
protection General CThiich found hin- 
self with a hundred thousand people 
under his piotection, and with an ove1- 
whelming force of beslegers, assembled 
before his town 

On the mght of the 18th and 19th of 
August he ivy c wnuonading was kept up 
on both sides, and immense damage was 
done to the cit) of Strasboug ‘Lhe 
guns thiew into the fortress a perfect 
hail-sto1u of bombs and cannon-balls 
On the evening of the 1th the fortif- 
cation caught fire in many places, but 
the Stiushoug gazrnson worked well, 
the guns being valautly manned and 
directed by artillery-men who had se1\ ed 
then time in the French army On the 
20th a powerful siege train ariived from 
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Noithern Germany, and the city was 
placed under fire on all sides 
Thencefo.waid, from the date of my 
visit until the suzrendez, the condition 
of the town, the gai1mon, and the inhabi- 
tants was frightful The soldicrs weie 
no longer subordinate, and the better 
class of citizens, seeing a thieatened 
danger, pleaded that then etty might be 
spued, but the mob iuled everywhere 
outside the foitiess The commandant 
began to take measures for the expulsion 
of the Germans, who formed a pait of 
the population , and, on the moining of 
the 21st, one hundied Germans, who 
had been serving 1n the Alge1ian Fo1eign 
Legion, were o1deied to leave the city 
The gates weie opened, and ten were 
sent out at each gate, 50 say the Ge1man 
accounts, with the tlieat that if they 
looked back they would at owe be shot 
down These unfortunate men were 
pluced in an insecure position They 
found themselves between two fires. 
being dressed m then French uniforms 
they were marks foi the Germans, and 
if they attempted to 1egain the French 
hues they were sure of being shot 
Most of them saved then hyes by run- 
ning straight mto the German lines 
Two of them were natives of Pomerania, 
and, oddlv enough, fell into the hands 
of a Pomeranian regiment The children 
m the streets pointed out the Geimans 
who did not speak the dialect, and all 
these were ariepted as suspected of pos- 
sible collusion with the enemy Among 
the persons thus arrested were many 
Pomeranian }rewers,—men who were 
taken off their wagons and scnt unmedi- 
ately to prison. Men sent out by the 
Charitable Society of Lausanne, in Switz- 
eiland, weie arrested as spies, aod 
impiisoned. A young German officer, 
who was captured by some French 
pickets, and escorted into the city, was 
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literally torn to pieces by the excited 
mob. Huis head was cut off and stuck 
upon a pole, and cairied in triumph, the 
mob following, shouting, singing, and 
cursing the besiegeis 

It was a feaiful time for the peace- 
ably inclined citizens, who desued any- 
thing rathe: than the unchecked hcense 
of then own mob’ The stoties of the 
ciuel treatment of German plisoners 
reached the besiegers’ lines, and hun- 
dreds of shell» were thiown into the popu- 
lous quarters, where they wele expected 
to reach and punish the 110te1s 

On the 22d of August the Germans 1e- 
ceived 1einforcements from Rastadt, and 
morc heavy guns came also from Cologne 
and fiom Ulm Commander Ubiich was 
infoimed that a breach would be shoitly 
made in the walls, and the city stormed , 
that an assault would be postponed as long 
ap possible, since the German victories 
elbewheie must show the uselessnep» of 
longe: obstinacy, and King Wilham had 
ordeied that the commande of the be- 
sieging foices should spaie bis men as 
much as possible, and should do the city 
and its inhabitants the least amount of 
injuLy Consistent with coercion § It was 
at this time that the Germans noticed 
the splendid point of observation which 
Commande: Ulich had on the cathe- 
dial, so he was infoimed that if be did 
not at once clea: his instiuments away 
fiom the church, the giand old edifice 
would be bombaided, despite its sacied 
characte: On this day General Uhiich 
asked that the women and clildien 
might be allowed to pass out, but, 1 
the German commander desired to exei- 
cise mortal pressure upon the gairison, 
he refused to allow this He peimtted 
General Uhrich to send a letter to his 
wife. A great number of Germans were 
at this period expelled from the city 
The 24th of August was an anxious day 
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for the little gioup of besieged, for, on 
the mo:ning of the 24th, no less than 
five hunched cannon outside were manned, 
and fifty thousand troops awaited the 
signal fo1 assault The Germans, with 
singulai, although peihaps with uncon- 
scious, mnsolence, asked General Uhiich 
to come out, or send one of his officers, 
to see the prepaiations which had been 
made for the bombardment This he 
refused to do, saying that 1t was never 
possible for him to mspect the German 
forces until those forces had capitulated 
He added that he way dete:mined to de- 
fend limself to the last man and the last 
cannon-ball 

During the whole of the 24th a ternfic 
cannon duel was kept up, and at five 
o'clock on the following moining the 
fiimg ceased, fiom pure exhaustion on 
both sides The might side of the cita- 
del of Strasbourg was almost entirely 
destioyed, and half-a-dozen fies were 
buining 1n vatious quaiteis The next 
night the Geimans sent ten o: fifteen 
shells pe: minute mto the city All 
night the sky was hghted by the 
flames of burning Kehl, Robeitsau, 
Schiltgheim, and Kongenhof, which had 
been flied by the French, and at mid- 
night the moon was obscured by the 
smoke above the buining city of Stias- 
homg The peasants of the sm1ounding 
villages assembled in thousands to watch 
the flames and to listen to the cannon- 
adig The fies were seen, nearly forty 
miles away, by the inhabitant» of the 
Black Forest The whole of the Stein- 
strasse, the Blau-Wolkenstiasse, and 
the new church of St Pete: wete in 
flames From time to time it looked at 
if the old church were burnme, the 
towe1 seeming to be glowing ied, and 
the flames appearing to 1un along 1t as 
if sporting with the sacied building 
The soldiers of Kehl could :ead ordinary 
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pint at a distance of fou: miles from 
bunng Sthashoug The wind blew 
westward, carving the flames into the 
most populous quaiteis Fuemen and 
citizens worked desperately to stay 
the progiess of the flames, while the 
mob, completely beyond contiol, 1an 
through the streets, r1ohbing and plunder- 
ing the unprotected, and bieaking into 
deverted houses 

This nght of the 24th of August made 
@ profound impression upon the besieged 
iwmhabitants) The leading local newp- 
paper, in its issue of the 20th, contains 
thefollowing ** Whatzruin and mouining ! 
At eight o’clock last night the enemy 
began a te11ific fire, destioying fortunes, 
theasures, and grand wo.ke of art What 
losses shall we mention first? The Pub- 
lie Library. the Temple Neuf, the Mu- 
seum of Paimteng ? Most splendid honses, 
in the finest quarter, are now only heaps 
of blackenediwns = The Public Linary, 
so famous thoughout Luiope, contaimed 
books and manusc1ipt, the most unique in 
the world, the result of centuries of labor, 
patience, and peisevelance Nothing 
now remams but a fiw paichments 
The site 1» covered with 1uims, and all 
that we can find 13 the carbonized cover 
of one o1 two books inacouiner Of the 
Church ot the New Temple, which was 
the laigest Protestant place of woiship 
m Stiasbouig, with its splendid organ 
and renowned mulal paintings, the four 
wally alone remam The Ait Muscum 
at Aubette 1s entnely destioyed The 
Cathedral ha» hitheito only escaped by 
muacle This molning, again, some 
fragments of sculptuwie and stone from 
the walls were found scattered about the 
ground, showing that a cannon-ball had 
struck ou: magnificent Monument, — one 
of the glories of the woild The Notre 
Dame Asylum, one of the noblest monu- 
ments of the middle ages, has been in- 
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jured by shells. The Hdtel de Ville 1s 
shattered , the Council Hall isdevastated , 
many piivate residences have become the 
prey of the flames Shells last might fell 
by dozens and by hundieds in a single 
stieet, and a» 500n as a fire was lighted 
up projectiles wete poured like hail upon 
the spot, no doubt fo: the pupose of 
preventing the woikers fiom getting the 
flames unde: The whole city 1s heaped 
with wreck, and the roofs, chimneys, and 
facades of the houses aie damaged on 
all sides ” 

Even this pathetic description fails to 
give an idea of the 1eality duiing the 
dreadtul mght The citizens fled into 
then cellars, many into the \ery sewels, 
in olde: to save themsclyes fiom the 
shells Thousands, however, had no 
such place of 1cfuge ‘They 1an about 
the stiects half crazy 

Duiing the night the heroie little ga- 
11s0n made a sally, which was repelled 
by the Geimans with gieat loss to the 
French In the moimning the commuand- 
ant sent a ytulementane to ask for lint 
and bandagep toi the wounded, since he 
had none, and he added that fiom five 
to six hundred citizens had been wounded 
by exploding shells, and by the heams 
fiom falling houses Many lay buned 
beneath the 1uins, where they must 
lemain, a6 theie was no time to 1escue 
them A shell fell into a guls’ school, 
killing seven gul+, and severely wound- 
ing many others Stall the commandant 
would not listen to the woid capitulation, 
but demanded to be allowed to leave the 
foitress with all military honows The 
citizens sent the buigomaste: to the cita- 
del to plead with General Uhiich, but 
the General sent him back again with the 
intimation that he would shoot any vii- 
zen who attempted to resist his au- 
thority. 

On the 26th of August the inhab- 
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tants of the city sent the Bishop of 
Strasbourg to plead with the German 
commander The bishop entered a 
httle village where he was met by 
the chief of the Prussian staff The 
good bishop first expressed his con- 
viction that the bombardment of the 
city was not justified by the military 
code, and begged that 1¢ should be 
biought to a speedy teimimation The 
chief of the Prussian staff replied that 
if France had ever enteitaimed the in- 
tention of uniting to the defense of the 
city the gieatest possible caie for its 
safety and that of its inhabitants. she 
would have bmlt the foitifications so 
that the gieat points of defense would 
have been concentiuted m the outer 
works The old method of laying out 
the defence placed great difficulties in 
the way of storming, which could only 
be removed by simultaneously fitng 
upon the city He added that, in order 
to give the Imperial Fiench prints some- 
thing to say, the little undefended town 
of Saatbirucken had been bombarded 
The bishop, discovering that there was 
not much hope of an agreemcnt with 
the obstinate Geiman, timid]; 1equested 
that all the avilian inhabitants of the 
city might be peimitted to leave it 
But this was sternly 1efused Finally 
the bishop requested the cessation of 
hostilities for twenty-fou1 hours The 
chief of the Prussian staff answered 
that this could be gianted only on the 
assurance that General Uhrich would 
enter into negotiations , whereupon the 
bishop and the chief parted in a friendly 
manne: But, according to the German 
accounts, a moment later a platoon fire 
was opened upon the chief of the Prus- 
sia: staff, although he held in his hand 
the parliamentary flag, which he brought 
back into the lines hiterally pierced 
through and through with bullets. On 
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his return to the lines the Getian 
batteries at once opened fire upon the 
foitifivations and the cit) a» a letalia- 
tion of what they considered a very 
grave bieach of military law 

And in the midst of such horrors 
the month was slowly wearing away 
Geneial Thiich was, indeed, made of 
heioic stuft, for the biavest heait must 
have faltered now and then as it saw 
that all the piomises of help from Paiis 
wele in v.un, and that in front was a 
constantly inciensing munical force, —a 
whole nation, to take back what 1t con- 
sidercd its own. and pitiless because 
of the memonies of past defeats and 
humiliations, which had been inflicted 
upon it by the enemy now 1n its powel 

The very elements seemed to be 
against the unhappy citizens of Stras- 
bourg  Thunder-storms ioaied and 
poured daily over the doomed city , and 
the wietched people who had becn living 
in cellars were diiven out of them by the 
1ing Of the Rhme Hundreds fled to 
the cathedral, and took 1efuge within its 
massive Walls A Strasbourg lady, who 
fled to Basle with her two children after 
the night of the 24th, described the citi- 
zens as without courage and livid with 
tear Every night was a prolonged 
terio1, and few of the whabitants slept 
duiing the night hours The German 
fire was generally strongest fiom one in 
the morning until five o1 six 

On the 29th a tiemendous sally was 
made by the Strasbourg gaitison, hut 
it did nothing save inflict a little dam- 
age on the German troops, who weie 
employed in making trenches Still 
the bells in the city were 1ung, as if in 
celebration of a victory But they were 
funeral bells, and General Uhnch must 
have begun to foresee the end On the 
night after this courageous sortie the 
first parallel was opened by the Germans, 
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and nineteen batteries were placed in 
position Anothe: sally made by the 
French, to take an advance battery, 
proved unsuccessful 

On the J0th of August the bishop 
again appeared in the German lines, and 
said that he was willmg to undertake 
negotiations with General CUhiich The 
Geimans gave the bishop the English 
and Belgian newspapeis to read, which 
contained accounts of the Geman yicto- 
ries around Metz, and then had him es- 
coited back to the town That mght all 
the German batter1es increased the fire 
But Stiashouig was silent, and remained 
so for thiee days theieafter, as its am- 
munition was almost gone 

At this time within the walls of Stras- 
bourg potatoes were sold at 24 francs 
per hundred pounds, peas, at 14 sous 
per pound, and the only meat to be had 
was horseflesh, sold at 3 fiancs pel 
pound 

The last and crowmng misfortune of 
General Uhiich was the cutting oft of 
his duect telegiaphic communication 
with Pause Thi was accidentally ac- 
complished by a mine: 1n one of the Gei- 
man trenches, who cut the subte1ranean 
wire with his pickaxe 

On the 31st of August the energetic 
deputy, Keller, was haranguing the Corps 
Légulatifin Pats, and declaring that a 
commission should be sent into the de- 
partment of the Uppe: Rhine to arouse 
the populations to aman _ But no help 
came to the valiant Uhrich and his starv- 
ingmen ‘TI will,” he said, shutting lis 
teeth hard, and glazing at the messenger 
whom the bishop had sent to him —‘ I 
will hold the place to the last stone If 
I mast withdraw into the foits I will 
blow up the city if 1t hinders my de- 
fense ” 

The leading Strasbourg paper, on the 
2d of September, published a tremendous 
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despatch, announcing a great French 
victory, in which both Steinmetz and 
Prince Friede1ich had been taken prison- 
ers, and the Crown Prince was severely 
wounded A second report announced 
a victory at Toul, m which forty-nine 
thousand Germans had been killed, 
thnty-five thousand wounded, and seven 
hundred cannon taken Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was said to be at Chalons, with 
fou. hundied thousand men, and Alsr tia 
was to be saved in two days The 
French soldiers, said the despatch, are 
making 1amparts of the Prussian dead 

It was on the day following this imag- 
Inary comfoit, in which the poo: people 
of Strasbourg indulged themscel\es, that 
the fall of Sedan was announced in 
Germany , hut the people of Strasbourg 
knew nothing of this event until several 
days afterwards The German besiegeis 
had celebrated the victory hy firing off 
twenty-one guns The edito: of the 
Stiashoug pape: wrote ‘* Yesterday 
the enemy’s batteries fired many shells 
into the city at regula: interval, Ow 
batteries made a vigorous 1eply After 
the twenty-first shell was fired the Prus- 
sian guns were silenced ” 

On the 11th of September a delega- 
fion of Swiss gentlemen aitived 1n Stras- 
bourg with permission fiom the Germans 
to take in them tia some fourteen 
hundred persons, chiefly aged women 
and young childien These visitors 
brought to the besieged the startlng 
news of Guavelutte, of Sedan, of Ba- 
zaine blocked up in Metz, of MacMahon 
defeated, and Bonaparte a prisoner in 
Germany, and of the Republic pro- 
clarmed in Pans. The Imperial Prefect 
was at once impeached and deprived of 
his office, and a municipal commission 
called to the maine of the city the wise 
and good M Kuss, —a Republican, who 
was much beloved, and who was to be 
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the last mayor of French Strasbourg, 
and to have a pathetic fate, as we shull 
see later on 

On the 20th of September armved in 
Strasbourg the new Prefect of the Lower 
Rhine, appointed by the government of 
National Detense in Paris — It. 15 doubt- 
ful if any piefect ever had such difli- 
culties in aining at hs post, as fell 
to the lot of this brave envoy fiom 
the capital, o: such ingenuity in over- 
coming them Disguised as a peasant 
he succeeded in reaching Schiltghenn 
There he ran the Prussian lines, after 
having worked for sevcial days on the 
entrenchments of the Germans mm order 
to lull any suspicions that they mht 
have, and, making his way towards the 
city walls, swam across the moat, and 
walking up to the sentinel, who shot 
twice at him, called upon lum to desirt 
The stupefied sentinel halted him until 
tre ofheer of the guaid came to take 
him ito the town to General Uhiich 
When he was alone with the General, 
the new piefect ripped up one of his 
coat-sleeves, and fiom the rent i his 
garment extracted the official decree 
which named him Préfect of Strashourg. 

The Geimans had arsxnged to storm 
the city on the 30th of Septembe:, the 
anniversary of Strasbourg’s loss to 
Germany 1n 1681. A pontoon hiidge for 
ciossing the ditch had been prepared, 
and, as the storming patty would have 
been splendidly protected by the German 
guns, an actual attack would probably 
not have been long resisted. General 
Uhich, as commander of the foitress, 
well knew that the French military code 
forbade him, under penalty, to give up 
the trust confided to him without a 
proper and a long resistance. To sur- 
render without a breach in the walls of 
+.- Strasbourg would have been treason to 
“France. But on the evening of the 
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27th of September the winte flag was 
hoisted General Uhrich’s proclamation, 
announcing the surrender of the town, 
stated his belief that resistance was no 
longer possible The poor, halt-starved 
inhabitants crept out from their danp 
cellais, from the churches, and from the 
board houses along the canals wheie 
they had taken refuge, and flocked 
aiound the Cathedral, from the topmost 
spue of which the flag was flying 

On the 28th the Mayor issued bis 
proclaination, announcing that the gar- 
rison would be allowed to go out with 
the honors of war, and thit the German 
occupation would at once begin On 
the day of the capitalation the public 
squaies of Stiwhourg were literally 
stiewn with arms, which had been broken 
and thiown away by the angry and 
humiliated French soldiers Most of 
those men who behaved with so little 
good-sense wete members of African 
regiments, though the Mobile Guard 
and the National Guaid, composed of 
the citizens of Stiasbourg, maintained 
then dignity (General Von Weider and 
his staft did not enter the city until the 
30th of September, when Strasbourg was 
opened, as toe Germans maintain, by 
treason, to the forty thousand mvading 
Fiench in 1681 

The spectacle that met the cyes of the 
Germans at the close of the bomb. dment 
exceeiied in extent all previous con- 
ception The two northern subunbs of 
Strasbourg, for a space measuring seven 
thousand feet long by eighteen hundred 
feet wide, accoiding to the estimate of 
the celebrated architect, Demler, of 
Mecklenburg, weie one mass of ruins 
Only here and there a solitary wall 
stood up hke a monument amid the devo- 
lation Herr Dembler, 1n his inspection 
of the town, discovered that there were 
scaicely one hundied houses uninjured , 
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four hundred and forty-eight were 
totally destroyed, and more than three 
thous ind were siddled with shot and shell 
About fifteen thousand im the suburbs, 
* before the 1ampaits, wee almost entnely 
destiuyed Ot the civil population three 
hundied peisons had been killed, and 
seventeen hundied wounded, by the 
bombaidment Nealy twenty thousand 
persons wee left without homes o1 
money , and the most moderate estimates 
made by the Ge1mans themselves of the 
losses, on buildings, furniture, goods, 
schools, churches, the museum, the 
theatre, the prefecture, the Hdtel de 
Ville, the cou:t-house, the bridges, ete , 
were 200,000,000 francs The salue of 
the art collections. and especially of the 
hibraty, is incalculable Tuiuly the game 
of war does not pay. 
That which contzibuted most to keep 
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alive the French hatred of the German 
tioups invading Alsatia was the story 
published thioughout France shortly 
afte: the triumphal entry of the Ge:mans 
into Strasbourg It was to this effegt: 
that the commanidet-in-t hief of the Prus- 
sian agm@y, in billeting his officers and em- 
ployés upon the starved and 1umed 1n- 
habitants of the city, sued the decree 
that each one of the persons billeted 
should have in the mong a bieakfast, 
composed of coffee o1 tea, and bread and 
butte: , at nuvon a second neakfast, com- 
posed of soup and a solid dish of meat 
and vegetables, and in the evening a 
dinner, composed of boup, two dishes of 
meat, vegetables, dessert, and coffee, 
and, during the diy. two bottles of good 
éable wine and five cigars 
This was the crowning stroke 
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ts CHAPTER THIRIY 


Through the Conquered Counthy — Strasbours afte: its Tru] — Railway Journeys unde: Prussian Miltary 
Rule — Nancy — The Bavaians —Epcinay — The Story of Parc Jcan — Gettmg up to Vc2>alles 


— The Voices of the Torts 


BOUT four o’clock in the morning, 
some days afte: my first view of 
Strasbourg under fue, I anved at Kehl, 
where plenty of 1um had been wrought 
by the Fiench shelly The old raulwiy 
station was gone, aud I stood shiveing 
in the cold mght an until we were per- 
mitted to cross the Rhine on the pontoon- 
Inidge, which was guided by dozens of 
soldiers, a5 1f the Geimans anticipated 
the 1etuzn of the French forthwith A 
calliige £00n hiought me to the mtetior 
of Strasboug The dtive fiom the 
Rhine bank to the town wap though a 
scene of the iudest desolation Great 
trees a century old lay to nght and left, 
stiipped of then branches, wheie once 
they had stood the lofty guaidians of a 
gracetul avenue Houses to light and 
m front were all barned and seared by 
hot shot and shell, and the customs binid- 
ings wete entuely immed A gentleman 
who occupied the seat next me had been 
beleagueied in the city three weeks, and 
said that at least twenty-five hundied 
people were either hilléd o: wounded 
dung lus stay there I took coffee 
hastily in the little hotel next the ruined 
museum, and proceeded at once to the 
railway station to encounte: the ‘* Etapen 
Commando” The stieets were crowded 
with the stout soldiers of Baden, whose 
noiform was none of the nicest, and who 
compared very unfavorably with either 
“Ye Prussians or the French 
My pass fiom the general staff in Be1- 
n was fortunately worded so as to ig- 


noie the fact that J was a ‘* newspaper 
wiiter,” else I should have been looked 
upon with profound disdain by the offi- 
c1il whom Inow encountered He soon 
gave me a legitimations-Karte, good for 
the Jocrney tu Nuncy and by aid of tins 
I secmed a place im the military train. 
The canages m use were nearly all 
Prussiw or Southe:n German, the East- 
ern Fiench 1ailway Paving succeeded mn 
1emoving its 1olling stock before the 
invasion had reached its line All 
distinction of classes was abolished for 
the time being, by tacit consent, and 
Alsatian peasants occupied first-class 
computments in the railway carriages 
for the fust tune, probably, mm ther 
lives 

We moved vers slowly, with frequent 
stops between stations, and 1 was with 
much difficulty that the Prussian officials 
succeeded in making the French under- 
stand the various new regulations A 
1aulway staff had been brought fiom 
Germany, and either could not o1 would 
not communicate with the French in the 
Fiench language, and there were muis- 
understandings and vexations mnumer- 
able The train had a guard of forty or 
fifty sorie:s in 9 front cariage, and the 
othe: travellers were officers, telegraph 
and postal counieis, and special messen- 
gers going to the fiont All through the 
gieat passage of the Vosges, aud mm the 
fertile valleys at the foot of the moun- 
tains, there was an atmosphere of neg- 
lect There were no workmen in the 
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field», pave now and then an adventu- 
lous ploughman with a solitary noise 
The gieat forests and leaty glades were 
mystic with checherwok of light and 
shade, and we night bhwe magined that 
we were on tholid vy excuision, if agevely 
station we had not seen the watchtul 
guuds, and stuhed behind them the 
necdle-guns, which guaranteed the fo1c- 
ble possession of Als tia and Loraine 
The othelals, 1ed-capped and jauntily 
diessed, Johed and liehed with the 
peasant guls who sold 1etreshments for 
the othcers , and whenevei a soldier took 
anything without paying the propel price, 
an oflicel Was promptly called to 1ed1ess 
the wiong ind conect the oftende: 

On all the 10ads along the hilly we 
could see long processions of .umy teanis, 
wagons drawn by powerful horses, slowly 
Winding then yalious Ways like huge pet- 
pent» Before them iode the UT hians, 
gay and singing, then white and black 
lance pennons waving giacefully Tee 
and there acioss the mellow tields 
spuired a Bavarian o: a Saxon ollicer, 
car1ying oide1s fiom one dutf to anothel 
Sometimes, m descending fiom the cu- 
nage, 1 met a peasant, who cursed me 
fluently while I puichased his bread and 
wine, wand once an old woman was 50 
violent m hei language that I beat a 
hasty 1etreat «But in general the popu- 
lation Was lesuming its normal mood 
Occasionally one cused you roundly 
and pold you his guods at the same time, 
or chatted pleasantly and asked eagerly 
for newr After seven hours of tedious 
nding we arived at Nancy I wished 
to push on to Velsalles. but was told 
that the trains did notiun night» in wal- 
time, 50 1 went thiough the swging 
masses of soldie1y into the town 

Geneial Von Bouim, the commander 
of Nancy and the neighboiing distzicts, 
was one of the few Piussians who have 
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heen whipped iniecent times An Aus- 
tian General gave him a thashng im 
1866, and he had neve 118en to the level 
of combative success since that oc casion 
But he seemed to have succeeded well in 
his ditficult mission at Naney I heard 
no word of complunt uttered agaimst 
him, and the towns-people seemed to 
have a ce1tainadmuation for ny qualities 
I called on hnn, and received my in- 
stiuctions foi the next day’» journey, then 
entered the restaurant of a hotel] and 
suggested the se1ving of dinner, as I had 
had nothing to eat for fifteen hows 
‘¢ You most wut,” said the geurqon, 
*‘unfil seven o’clock, until the regular 
dinnek) =We have very httle and must 
economize what we have You cannot 
get much here ” Whereupon I succeeded 
mm persuading lim that I wa» a neutial, 
and must be fed then andthere = ** Da 
vou pay, or have you a billet de loge ment?” 
build he ‘** My fiuiend I pay, of course ’ 
& Ah, well,”’ said he, employing 4 slang 
Parian pliase, ** that 1s anothe: pan of 
sleeves, and I will see” IL had iwely 
been bette: seived, and at desseit the 
gu:gon nought me a noble cluster of 
grapes, of which Tam sure the unhappy 
officers who buaided at the table @héte 
baw none 
It was amusing to find the Prussian 
soldiers, who 1ecernved only seven and a 
half thaleis per month, besieged by peas- 
ants and old women, miselably clad, and 
uembling with the cold, who insisted 
upon having alm» I looked mm at the 
cooperative store at Nancy, and tound 
that there was sellous distiess among 
the poo. The German soldiers gave, 
but not without grumbling An old 
woman cuted me fiom a _ third-sto1y 
window duiing one of my walks in the 
town, because I was haid-heaited towaids 
a little gul who insisted upon chazity 
In the Place Stanislaus, one of the 
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finest squares in Fiance, I saw sey- 
eral companies of Bavalians diawn up, 
waiting for billets of lodging A few 
also were in a neighboimg shop endeas- 
org to follow the rules relative to the 
exchange between Prussian and French 
money Notices, amply explanatory, 
wele posted in every place of business, 
and the thales and pfenniq, — words al- 
most unpronounceable to Fiench lps, — 
had entuely r1eplaced the frau and cen- 
tume The walls weie covered with mn- 
mense staring notices, enumerating the 
things that must on must not be done 
The Mowtem Offael, for this depait- 
ment, issued by the Piussians, and printed 
in Fiench, was posted on the bulletin 
bouds There was no news 1in it, but 
the 1eade1 was invited to the contem- 
plation of a senes of ordinanges relative 
to the cattle plague From the Plie 
Stanislaus, I went down to the tine old 
Palace of Justice, where Mushil Cin- 
robert once made his home, md the 
peasint who accompanied me sud thit 
the story of the capture of Naueyv by 
fire Ublans was tine 

Twas in the squaze mysclf,” he said, 
‘swhen they rode mn, and there was no 
serious talk of lesistance One or two 
peasants winspered, ‘Let us knock 
them on the head,’ but the more prudent 
at once tesfiained them We were not 
afiaid of them, but of what thes repie- 
sented ” 

The principal cafés in Nincy were 
filled with Geman offlcens, quietly sip- 
ping then heer, and reading then letters 
fiom home The politeness of these 
men towaids the inhabitants who entered 
was curious to ohseive None of the 
soldiers were overbealing, and made 
way in some of the public places some- 
what as if they considered themselves 
intruders. Regiments of Bavatians 
were constantly pouring into the town, 
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and hastening to seek their quarters for 
the mght Hee, as in most of the oc- 
cupied towns, a little notice was con- 
ppicuously posted, and the citizens had 
good 1eason to be thankful fo: it It 
read thus 


Anv aibitrary rcquisition, whether by word 
or by sign, ciulculatcd to intimidate any inhabi- 
tant, wilt be punielud ma 6&..cre manner 


Signcd, 
Tui Exsapen Cowwardo 


Thiv effectually prevented much in- 
justice on the part of the soldiers, but 
many comic ul misunderstindings arose 
between conquerols and conquered = In 
the evening, I siw a Fiench peasant 
woman m a fiighttul passion against 
a young Bavanan oflice1, who, she said, 
had been twice quaitered in then house, 
und who now ictuined to insult them by 
insisting on staying a thud time But 
1 little mquuy disclosed the fact that 
the ofhce: had sunply 1etumned to ex- 
press lus giatitude for the hindsome 
manne wm Which he had been tieated, 
and to leave a small giatuty At the 
Hétel de Pais, where the commander 
had established hc ad-quaiters, most of 
the officers appeared to have won the 
favorable opinion of the landlady, who, 
to sum all up, sad, *I thoroughly 
believe they have only one fault ” — 
* What w thate”—* They ae Pius 
sla ” 

N iturauly enough all the theities and 
gamnusements were at an end = There 
Wele no lestuctions to trafic between 
one town to anothe:, and the Ftapen 
Commando gave ** safe conducts ” to all 
peasants who asked foi them The 
fuimeis and ciop-giowers of the vicinity 
had but one aim, —to keep within the 
pale of Prussian law 

At Nancy we found the journals 
which had come down fiom Rheums, and 
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Soissons, and the othe: towns in that 
section These were little scrubby half- 
sheets, printed on poor paper, and en- 
tuely devoid of news In the Indepen- 
dane Remoes, it the head of the first 
column on the fust page, in lage type, 
was the folloning ‘The German au- 
thonties communicate to us, with an 
oide: to inseit it, the following de- 
spatch ’’ Then came one of King Wil- 
ham’s brief but seutentious accounts of 
a Piussian victory Telegraphic de- 
spatches were all distinguished as fol- 
lows “Fiom German sources”  De- 
spatehes of Foreign Origin ” It must 
have been tiying to the mwmhahitants of 
Nancy to submit to the anal among 
them of the crowd of Hamburg, Fiank- 
fort, and Strashoug Jews, by no means 
of the choicest kind, who had followed 
the army, and hung out theu signs in 
evely street The tobacco trade hid 
been mainly accorded to the Hambuig- 
eis, who wee diving a busk trade with 
the soldiery Many of the business 
places had been 1cnted by the Hebrews, 
with the stipulation that the leases should 
last until the withdiawal of the German 
troops 

In the moimning. when I went to the 
train for Epemnay, I found the station 
crowded with troops all bound up the 
line There were the stout, rotund 
Prussian, sluning in blue and gold, 
jaunty. saucy, and defiant, the lhght- 
mustiched, thin-liypped, high-shouldered 
boy fiom the hussais. full of wine, 
and patting evely peasant girl on the 
shoulder, the ponderous Landwehi- 
man, sedate and sullen, looking sadly at 
the childien playing about the station , 
the lumpy and clownish Bavarian, the 
ethereal Saxon, resplendent in sky-blue , 
and the northern Polish, Breslau. and 
Posen Lancers, gliding about among 
their comiades, who looked hke dwaifs 
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beside them Veteran colonels, in fur 
10bes, which 10se to their shoulders, and 
fell to then heels, rushed to and fio, 
snalng then orders A wounded 
Fiench office: crawled along on his 
crutches, and asked to be dnected by 
the quickest route to Bordeaux The 
biawny men of the army gang fiom 
Switzeiland, Saxony, and the Rhine 
shouldered thiough the mass, singing 
then dialect songs, anda village curé, 
with a ied cross on lis aim, told me 
tenble stories of the recent battles 
wound Metz The peasants produced 
then safe conducts, and received yellow 
tickets printed in German in exchange 
Post officials, with huge 1ed bands 10und 
thei caps, hugged then couiiel bags, 
and fought fo. the best places in the 
tram, and at last we got off exactly 
three hours behind time 

In my compartment I found a Prus- 
sian doctor, attached to the fifteenth 
division of the Eighth army coips, which 
Was then stationed at Rheims He had 
seen much of the fighting around Metz, 
and had been il with that te111fic scourge 
of the Prussian army before the fortress 
of the Moselle, the typhoid fever He 
had heen sent home to die, but a sniff of 
the fresh an of Beilin had brought him 
back to life, he said, and so he was on 
the 10ad again He gave a picturesque 
desciiption of the burning, by French 
shells, of a house in which there were 
many Fiench wounded, and the impiess 
of tinth was in all that he said Tle 
testified readily to the truth of the gen- 
e1al supposition that the Prussian loses 
in killed, during the war, had thus far 
exceeded those of the French But he 
spoke with particular earnestness of the 
superio1ity of the German soldiers over 
othezs in withstanding fatigue ‘* Ty- 
phus, bad water, and, sometimes, bad 
hquor,” were the mam enemies the 
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German trooper had to encounter The 
wounds made by the chassepdis, he 
thought, weie very deadly, and, if not 
attended to shortly aite: they were in- 
flicted, the consequences wele nearly 
alway» giave ‘* Meie pam,” he said, 
*6does not wear out the Geman as it 
does othe soldieis ” He was especially 
eulogintic of the French taoops which 
his coips met before Metz, and 1econnted 
an instance which spoke volumes A 
captain with »« handful of men was 
cornered and called on to suriender 
6 We all stood and loohed on,” sud the 
docto. ¢* But the captain cued * For- 
waid to die'’ and they went in 
again, but they nevel came out ” 

In thy same train was the aide-majoo 
of the French department of the nmihtuy 
hospital at Versailles He had cared fo 
the wounded there until he was sclectad 
to undeitake the dificult mission of 
escorting the pooled convalesccot 
Fiench through the Imes to a pot 
whence they could teach then homes, 
and to take the prseoners as fu 
Nancy en soute for Germany Exposwme 
and fatigue had quite bioken him down, 
and he was so worn out tliat he fell twice 
during an houw’s walk which we took in 
one of the long stoppages of the train at 
asmall station The Etapen Commando, 
When we stopped later m the journey 
over night, said, * Poo: fellow’ give 
him a good lodgmg Ie 1s worse off 
than those he caies for” But the 
arde-majoo clung on to _ overloaded 
carilages, to baggage tiains, to filthy 
carts crowded with troops, until he was 
back at his post He was seven days 
m making his way fiom Vetpailles to 
Nanteuil with one hundred and thnty 
convalescents, not long before I had met 
him. They were compelled to walk the 
whole distance, the Mayors of the little 
towns through which they passed not 
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daiimg to give them conveyances Once, 
in o1de: to procuie a vehicle fot one o1 
two discouraged members of his troop, 
he was compelled to thieaten the Mayor 
with the Prussians ‘I got my cai- 
lage,” he sad with a simile, ** in ten 
minutes ” 

The ttavelle: from Strasbomg to 
Pais, on lis auival at Epernay, in the 
pleasant countiy of Champagne, used to 
be set upon by a dozen peasants, who 
insisted upon selling hin foithwith the 
1eul nectar of the gods at the cost of 
29> cents per pmt = The credulous 
traveller who unbibed = this compound 
was for days ifterwads troubled with 
sinzulu sensations mn head and stomach, 
and finally discovered that he, as well as 
the basely adulter ited dink, hid been 
‘sold On my annyal this time at 
Epeint, I found the sunc pe tantiy 
diving a biish tiade among the stuidy 
German soldiers, who, under the influ- 
ence of the cheenmyg fluid, insisted upon 
hissing every Qgul who cune witlun then 
reach = =At Epetnay is the bianch line 
leiding to Rhems and Sorsons, and 
here were hundreds of cars rolling away 
With supplies for the Eiehth army corps 
All along the 1oute fiom Strashouig up, 
we had met a gieat vanety of trains, 
showing the lichness of the Prussian 
military resources Sometimes tiundled 
by us a hundied empty carnages, all 
maihed with a red clos» = At one station, 
TI counted sixty baggage-caiy filled with 
disinfectants alone for the camps around 
Pans At Nancy and Epeinay were 
gieat heaps of hospital bedding and 
sacks of lint, for which there was as yet 
no 100m in the overcionded hospitals 
beyond Thousands of baiels of pe- 
fioleum were safely stored in many 
places, and as for giaim there were 
countless sacks of 1t, and mountains of 
forage, and the blue-bloused peasants 
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weie working might and diy to carry 16 
to the army 

The Prussian had lost gieat number 
of hoises m the campaign, the chmate 
strangely .attecting them, and uew in- 
stalinents were constantly biought up 
from noithern Germany, while buyets 
fo. the army were evc1y where im Ham- 
burg, Scotland Thelund, and Enelind 
I slept at Epernay, and 10se before the 
dawn, expecting to leave bv an euly 
tran for Nanteml, at which pont, 
because the French had blown up the 
gieat tunnel under the mountun, 1alway 
comimunic ition was at an end = Fiom 
Nanteull to Versailles there were six 
posta. and I was told that if I mide two 
daily I should be luchy = In order to 
reach Veisailler 1t was necessary to take 
a long and wide sweep aiound Pans, 
through a host of the metty suburban 
villages Visions of mud and endless 
amy convoys rose before my eyes” I 
waited four hours at Epeinay, and was 
finnily compelled to clambe1 on to an 
open tiuck of a constiuction tram. and 
on thw shaky vehicle I reached, late in 
the aftemnoon, a Ingh plateau, fiom 
whence there was a charming view of the 
placid Maine, winding its way thiough 
the gieencst of fields and amid vine- 
clad Inll, In the distance nestled two 
biown picturesque villages, Nanteuil and 
Crouttes 

Biyouacs were numerous all along the 
hillsides, and flies gleamed among the 
forests The little inilway station was 
almost literally covered with mountains 
of mail matter, delayed in transit to Ver- 
sailles I walked oiound one of the 
heaps, twenty feet long and 51x feet nigh , 
another rose to a height of twelve feet 
The * field-post” wagons weie loading, 
hub-deep in the mud, and the sturdy 
Pomeranians wete singing as they swung 
uhe sacks onto the tiucks Here neithe: 
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carliage nor horse was to be had for 
money o1 persuasion The Etapen Com- 
mando advised me to sleep over my dis- 
appomtment fo: that night, and in the 
morning he would appeal on my behalf 
In company with two fellow-travellers 
I walked a mile to the town unde. the 
nll §=Nanteul was crowded, and a peas- 
ant woman informed me that I was none 
too good to sleep out of doors = 1 went 
to see the Mayor, a little (Qulpy man 
With a greasy coat. protruding uppe1 hp, 
and 2a wondious pan of spectacles 
He was willing, but meapable Slept 
on the floor humeelf, used to it No 
flon for us to sleep on’? No, he 1ather 
thought not Ingune at the next village, 
another mile away, on the hank of the 
Maine. 

Crouttes looked imyiting, but no one 
offered a lodging In the imddle of a 
long stieet stood a little group, —a bent 
and teeble old man, a hale, brown, and 
scholaily looking fellow at his side, and 
fome counti) hbumpkins in wooden shoes 
We asked them 1f Fiench money would 
buy us lodging. ‘* No,” said the old 
man, **nothere I have thnuty hoisesin 
my stable and eight postions m my 
house, and I can do no more Have you 
billets of lodging ?”—‘* No ”—‘* Well,” 
said the scholai, ** in that case, Pére Jean 
will see what he can do for you” He 
insisted on the old taime1’s finding us 
a place, and 1t was not until afte: he had 
depaited tht we discov c1ed we had made 
the acquaintance of one of the most fa- 
mous of Palisian painters 

The old man was srxty-two years of 
age, and had worked 1n the field» among 
the vines evei since he was ten It 1s 
a iude life, because you must be up in 
the morning before four o’clock, and 
twist and pet your vines before the sun 
comes to look at them Then, because 
your wife has worked by your ede all 
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day, — that 1s the fashion in vineyaid 
land, — you must help het in the kitchen, 
and it 1s ten o’clock at might befoie bed- 
time comes ‘It 1attles you old bones,” 
said Pére Jean But for the last month 
Pe:e Jean had done but little work in the 
field: He had been busv with the 1e- 
ception and care of soldiei» of the Prus- 
flan govelnment, and both he and his old 
wife were neatly worn out Every even- 
ing a coiporal arived with six men fol 
Eanquarterung, and the household had 
been nightly upset 

Phe Jean passed for a iich man 
among his simple neighbois = By fifty 
yeats of industry he had amassed 25,000 
francs, and owned a have old stone faim- 
house and a laige cout with capacious 
stables © When the fist Prussians 
came they made a iequisition on we 
which quite discouraged me, but since 
then, voyez-cows,” he sad, ‘I have 
become used tot) =They took fiom me 
thuty cashs of wine, my best cattle, and 
pretty nearly all my linen, which was 
ms wife’s especial pride ” He said that 
It was hard for hua to believe thi wat 
consisted in taking hi cattle and his 
wine, ®» well as lis first-boin and his 
dea est s0n 

While ou: dinnei was cooking ovei a 
huge open fireplace we went into the 
stables. and saw the beautiful, stiong 
animals, which se1y ed the 105 al despatch- 
beaieis, and here the Prussian postilions 
wele moaning ove: a numbe of sapeib 
beasts which weie dying fiom the effects 
of haid woik and the climate After 
many difficulties we allanged to leave 
the next morning with the post-nagon 
bound for Corbeil, whence to Versailles 
we could push on alone 

All through this champagne country 
the peasantry are of the simplest habits 
Their ideas of comfort and elegance ate 
primitive in the extreme In one colnet 
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of the huge old kitchen, into which the 
farmei ushered us stood an enormous 
curtained bed One o1 two chairs, 
some benches, and a table were all 
the remaiming fuinituie Above, the 
bed-chamheis weie of Pompein sumplic- 
It} The floors were of stone, and the 
heds were hard and small The house 
stood at the hottom of a huge comt-yaid 
Which opened on the street by means of 
a luge door, to which was appended a 
heavy knocker We wee given a great 
Chamber, only used in times of peace 
for buidals, tunerals, and rustic balls, 
and there we dc posited ow mattresses on 
the flom, the only couch 1 1t bemg cov- 
ered with the remnants of the good wife’s 
linen-chest, and om host evidently dis- 
hiking to displice them The old woman, 
whose limbs were stiff with long labor in 
the fields, informed us that she had not 
stiength to serve, and we were obliged 
to wut upon ow own table Towards 
eight o’clock aitived the usual comple- 
ment of German soldiery, who brought 
then own provisions with them and 
cooked them, then sat quietly before 
the fireside late into the night, singing 
qu unt hymns and soldie: songs, m which 
we could find no tant of vulgauty By 
midnight all was still, and the trumpets 
of the postilions, blended with the chant 
of a cavaliy tioop going past, aroused us 
in the morning 

Old Pere Jean was very explicit in 
his 1epioaches against the Empeion 
* Now, then,” said he, taking a spoonful 
of coffee m Ins trembling hand as we were 
leaving m the morning, ‘if I could buy 
the Emperor: bach with that, I would not 
do 1t I have long enough voted and 
labored for him, but now, after what he 
has done, I cannot think of any fate bad 
enough for him ”’ He thought that the 
people of his section might revolt one 
day unless the ngo of the 1equisitions 
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was softened ‘ We have patience,” 
he added, ** because Fiance has in a 
measure biought this wai on heiself, 
but we must not be pushed ” 

A hittle afte: dawn we went away at 
the head of a long tiam of wagons 
loaded with the royal mail Each of 
these wigons had a comfortable coupé 
in front with 1oom foi authorized pas- 
sengels But the transportation of 
envilans was forbidden Ou military 
passes seemed to entitle us to the privi- 
lege of journeying with this postal train, 
and prerently we got away though a 
country much frequented by Fiancs- 
Tireuts, without any guard of woldieiy, 
and we observed that the postilions Ccar- 
tied no visible weapons Theie were 
sixteen wagons, each diawn by tluee 
hoises The diiyers were all from North 
Gemmany They wore a handsome un- 
form of dak blue, bordered with 1ed 
Each cartied a horn suspended at his side 
Of these men there we several thousand 
in the Prussian service The Bavaian 
and Saxon aimies also have then field- 
post The ondeis were neve: to halt 
save when the hoises munt rest and be 
fed. Two conductors, who 1ode some 
distance ahead, marked out the 1outes 
for the jouneys, taking always the 
shortest and least crowded way De- 
spite then adioitness we were often hin- 
dered by long team» of munition-vagons, 
which were slowly making then way along 
the muddy hills For half a mile along 
the 1oad fiom Nanteuil we saw nothing 
but immense heaps of cannon-balls In 
many places rude booths for the sale 
of provisions to passing soldieis had 
been established We went on thiough 
Lafe:té-sous-Jouaire to Coulommities, 
where there were many hundreds of sol- 
dieis quaitered, and where, for the fist 
tume since the declaration of the Republic, 
I saw these woids inscribed on an edifice 
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‘¢The Fiench Republic, 1870 Luberty, 
Equality, Frateinity ” Here, for the 
fist time also, we saw sentinels at the 
entrance of atown They were sheltered 
in little straw-covered boxes, and were 
continually on the alert to salute the 
Officers and question the peasants who 
passed in and out Towards dusk we 
came to the gate of a chfteau, thirty-two 
kilometers fiom Pars, and in front of 
the gates the postiliony began playing 
cheery tunes upon then hoins 

The chateau stood im the midst of a 
fertile plain, with gently sloping hills in 
the distance It wa» one of those an- 
cient manoils upon which, 1n all old 
counties, generally hangs a duty and 
so1did dependency of a hamlet, notable 
chiefly foi 1ts hovels and unclean streets 
Ap we entered on the tur f-cai peted green 
of thé castle 2 body of Wuitemburg 
soldiei1s marched out to meet us, and the 
choius of hoins fiom the old se1vante’ 
hall of the domain made the night- 
au melodious ‘There was a whiff of 
rain in the atmosphere, a light wind 
tugged at the maspes of dead leaves in 
the foiest, seeming to urge them to 
fantastic dances A Pomeranian, deco- 
ated with all the colots in the Prussian 
military chiome, came out to meet us 
‘¢'You are just in time,” he said, ‘‘ there 
was an alerte, as the Fiench call it, on 
your 1oute about an hou ago, but no 
one was hurt” He invited us to stay 
and sup with the postilions, but we 
sought lodgings outside the chAteau 
gates at the hostelry It could only 
afford us one room and no bedding, so 
we slept on chanus as best we could, 
much disturbed hy the boisterous songs 
sung by Pomeranian troopers, who 
were drinking 1n the room below. The 
burden of the piincipal song was ‘‘ Jesu, 
Maria ,” whence I concluded that our 
military fi1ends were religiously disposed. 
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Our host came to talk with us late at 
night, saying, when asked if he could 
funish provisions, wine, etc., that he 
had nothing Ieft But when he found that 
we were neither Prussians nor Fiench, 
and were certain to pay him, he filled 
our baskets tiom a well-stocked larder 

We wele off again at suntise, clattei- 
ing thiough a blinding 1a1n, and ex »onte 
for Tournois, a quaint and pleasant 
town At each étape, o1 post, oul passes 
were viséd, and we were often questioned 
conceining ou: business at head-quaiteis 
About noon we passed thiough a great 
forest, and saw numbers of horses with 
then throats cut lying hy the r0ad-side, 
where they had fallen fiom fatigue 
One o1 two were not dead, as we passed 
them, and it was piteous to hea them 
neigh faintly a» they heaid the sound of 
hoofs Theu butchers, some Bay atians, 
weie just ahead, and fiom them we 
learned that a heavy fight had taken 
place thiee days before, at Dieux 
Here, also, we saw some Uhlans fot- 
aging Two of them 1ode up to. village 
at a little distance fiom the 1vad, and 
presently overtook us with some fat hens 
tied to then saddle-bows An old woman 
ran out after them, looking wisttully at 
her poultry, — pethaps not the first she 
had been called upon to furnish The 
rain came rolling down in gieat spouts 
acioss tle plain on which we now 
entered , and some of the weaker Pius- 
sians and Bavarians — part of a march- 
ing column which we were passing — 
sank down by the 1oad-site Ou drivers 
heeded none of their appeals to be taken 
up, and told us that it was against oideis 
to carry asoldier Many of the younger 
men were so stiff that they could not 
move their hmbs, and some Fiench 
peasants, oveicome by pity, put them 
into their carts, and thus they jolted 
weallly along. We passed, this day, 
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about one thonsand wagons at different 
petiods, all laden with sich and wounded, 
coming down fiom ‘‘ Vor Pais” These 
wee most pitiful to look upon Many 
of the men were half dead with fever, 
others so grievonsly wounded that at 
evely jolt of the 1ough carts cries of 
pain were wiung fiom them Three or 
fom of these wretches were always 
huddled together unde: a little canvas 
coveling, and lay gioaning, a mass of 
bickness and desolation Beside these 
plocespions always 10de a guaid of the 
watchiul Chlans Towaids evening we 
reached Corbeil, where the Fuiench, 
in a fienzied hotro1 on learnmg of the 
appioach of the Prussians, had blown 
up one of the finest bridges on the Seme 

The Piussians msisted that the Fiench 
should have this repaned by « ceitamn 
date, o1 pay a heavy fine The date 
Was passed when we atived, but the 
work was not completed Two tempo- 
1ary bridges allowed the army free pas- 
buge, and here at Corbeil the Prussians 
had established a stiong dépdt for mil- 
tary stores As we descended the steep 
hill leading into the town the thunder 
of, the Piussian cannon was plainly 
heard All Corbeil was in excitement 

The cannon had not been heard before 
for many days, and the inhabitants con- 
cluded that a general action was taking 
place Montiouge was barking fun- 
ously 10 1eturn, and now and then the 
sonorous voice of Mont Valetien was 
heaid clamoring for wai To this 
music we sat down to supper Find- 
ing that if one went into the streets 
afte. seven o'clock he was liable to 
a1iest, we tolled into the first comforta- 
ble beds we had seen for thee days 

Here were also mountains of mail matter, 
and here the roads were woin out with 
the constant passage of heavy army 
trains. The mud was so deep that, a 
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egon once fixed in it, the united effoits 
of p whole company could scarcely stir 
It was evident, that for the good ledy 
of the mn where we stuyed the wat had 
its 1evenges. for he: customers were all 
officers of supelio. giade, and paid 
roundly for what they had The 1ail- 
way station had been cloped for tno 
month, The clock was stopped at ten 
minutes past eight, the how when the 
last train lett the town Towaids noon 
of the next day my companions de- 
paited for Lagny. and I clnnbed alone 
into the post wagon of the Thid army 
colps, said post wagon being a dilapi- 
dated omnibus which formeily ian to 
Lonjumeau We took two soldieis as a 
guaid, and clattered away ove the 
hills, shortly to meet a consoy of un- 
happy French piponeis muching from 
Dieux down to the railway of Lagny, 
thence to be sent into Germany This 
was one of the saddest spectacles I had 
seen The whole ghastly mas» of men, 
faltering past, hued forward 1athen 
brutally by cavahy, the wounded 
ciowded in carts, and hanging down 
then feveimh heads, the women stand- 
ing in the dooiways, and calling on God 
to crush the Piunsians, the hungiy looks 
of the officers as they saw thiough the 
open windows the enenues feasting im 
cabarets, —all tlis left a pang in my 
mind, and cut to the heart 
The neare: one approached Versailles, 
the more evident it was that the Germans 
had come foi a long stay ‘** Not even 
if Pais makes peace to-mol1iow,” said a 
Wurtemburg othce: to me, ‘will the 
troops be withdrawn until the caution 
money ”— as he called i1t— ‘1s paid ” 
Some of the villages alung the 10ad pie- 
sented quite a holiday appeaiance a 
regimental band was giving a moining 
concert in one, in another, there was a 
review of cavaliy, at which the mbhabi- 
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tants were witnesses without expiession 
of appioval o: discontent In every 
town there was a battery and a sanitary 
station All the important places of 
business were closed, and at Villeneuve 
St Geoiges, a beautiful suburban tesort 
for Patisians, there wele only a few 
people left Thé houses winch had been 
closed by then owners 1lemaimed un- 
touched, —no tioope were quautered in 
o1 neat them 

We dhrew up before the cnef bmean 
of the Prussian military post-office, hay- 
ing made ou: nine leagues tiom Corbeil 
to Versailles in thiee hours and a half 
There was a sullen, omimous roaring 1n 
the dnuection of Pans, which, at fist, 
seemed to be steadily approaching . but 
I soon beeaine accustomed to the voices 
of the torts 

In the hotel, where I succeeded after 
many entreaties in getting a lodging, all 
the soldiers who had been quartered 
the.e for the last two months had pet 
names, and took pait m the houschold 
diudge1y, a3 1f they were sons of the 
family On the evening of my anival 
a wietched sneak of a Bavaiian, newly 
aluived, had stolen a little spaniel, which 
was one of the houschold treasures, and 
a whole coipotu’s guaid was turned out 
to biing him to justice The dog was 
found, and the ofhcez,1n investigating the 
case, made as much ado as if 1t had 
been theft of an object of art from the 
palace The landlady, who was lighly 
eonfidential, informed me that two of 
the best of hei invading friends. August 
and Heintich, were to go to Onleans to- 
morrow “It is a burning shame,” 
said the old lady, ** to send such hand- 
£0me boys as that to be slaughtered,” 
and she looked quite disconsolate. 
‘¢ When the Prussians are gone,” she 
1emarked shortly afterwards, ‘‘1t will 
be very lonesome at Versailles: thee 
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will be nothmg but jou casual stran- 
get 8 Ld 

The invaders bowed not only to the 
charms but to the authority of the 
French serving-maids In the front 
pailor of the inn, on this evening in 
question, I remarked fom stalwart 
tellows who had just aunyed with ther 
billets all m proper order In hearty 
Geiman style they began to clamou, 
‘Madame! Hee! Attention’ Bed! 
A light! Sopper'” Upon this, the 
beautiful housemaid came upon the 
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scene, withering them all with a glan 

‘¢ Silence, you no»y dragons! You | 
one with a white cap, take off yc 
sword, and sit down! Silence, all of 
you!” Cowed and oveiwhelmed, al- 
though not undeistanding a word, the 
hungry fellows »at down, nor dared to 
stu until Agnes found time to serve 
them, an hou: or two late. If one pre- 
sumed to moffe: gallantry he had good 
1eason to remember the avenging aim of 
Agnep 
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1ations for Deicnsc 


O doubt the Government of Na- 
tional Defense received a severe 
mo1al shock fiom the tone of the inte1- 
view which its representative had had at 
Fenties with the exacting and uncom- 
promising, enemy, still, the period of 
the siege of Par compiwed between 
the occup ition of Versailles and the fist 
day» of November may he characterized 
as the period of hope The position of 
the Germans for foirtv days afte: then 
ariival was by no means secuie They 
had but a compatatively small army at 
then disposition, with winch to undet- 
take the most formidable investment of 
the century So long as Staasbouig and 
Metz delayed before then fortifications 
the other German tioops which were 50 
necessary to the investment of Parw, 
Von Moltke could scarcely have felt 
certain of accomplishing hw» tash The 
fortunes of war might have placed him 
in a humiliating and inextinable posi- 
tion, and the King of Prussia might have 
found himself prisoner in Fiance, while 
the Empero: of Fiance was a plone! 1n 
Germany. Of couse the Geimans had 
a perfect plan for laying the siege, as 
they had plans for everything else, pre- 
pared and practised for half a genera- 
thon 
While they weie doing as best they 
could with the forces at their command 
outside, the besieged Parisians were 
working with an energy all the more 


honorable because it offered such a 
strihing contrast to then neglgence, 
catelespness, and want of thought unde 
the Empue 

The government found that 1t was no 
small task to man the walls of Panis 
The chain of forts from Charenton, 
stietching entuely :1ound the city, cov- 
ered a distance of no less than thuty- 
nine hiloumeties, without counting the 
detached works, some of wlich hhe Mont 
Valerien, we1e eno1rmour and formidable 
fortiesbses There forts, — Charenton, 
Vincennes, Nogent. Rosny, Nowy, Ro- 
mainville, Aubervilhers, Est, Double 
Couronne du Noid, La Biéche, Mont 
Valeiien, Issey, Vanves, Montrouge, 
Bicetre, and Ivi1y, — erxteen im number, 
were from thiee to fom thousand meties 
apait, with the exception ot La Bréche 
and Mont Valezen, which were sep- 


sainted by a gap of mole than twelve 


thousand meties, and Mont VWalerien 
and Iss, seventy-five hundicd metres 
apart None of these forts were more 
than five thousand, and some of them 
weie only fifteen hundred, metres. from 
Paiis proper To guard the ninety-four 
bastions of this tremendous circle of 
stone and iron more than one hundred 
thousand men were necessairy Of reg- 
ular troops, the Committee of National 
Defense found that 1t could count upon 
scarcely sixty thousand of all branches, 
most of them brought back by General 
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Vinoy from the neighborhood of Sedan 
But there were the three hundred and 
fifty o1 three hundred and sixty thourand 
National Guaids, and to them it was 
thonght, despite the fears that they 
might undertake an msurection of 
communistic character, necessary to 
confide the defense of the fortifica- 
tions 

But thi was not all The men were 
found , the guards of the rampaits were 
found , but each bastion ought for safety 
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find a garrison, well controlled, well 
equipped, and full of fight : 

The astonishing eneigy of our northern: 
towns mm om civil war was more than 
paralleled , 1t was fanly outdone hy the 
gigantic and swift efforts of the Repub- 
hcan government in Paris to build up the 
material for defense 

The committee organized a corps of 
from sixty to peventy thousand men, 
soldiers ot artisans of the better class, 
whose special duty was to make the 
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to be armed with sey en pieces of cannon 

Paris ought, in short, to have two great 
parks of artallery, each with two hundied 
and fifty cannon, in its reserve, but the 
Empire had left it next to notlung 

There were m the magazines neither 
shells nor the elements necessary to 
manufactme them ‘Ihere were only 
about two million ,pounds of powde1, o1 
scarcely ten 1ounds apiece, to the cannon 
which Paiis would have to popsese if it 
made a respectable defense In some 
of the forts there was only a guardian to 
watch over the mateal, where the 
Republican authorities had expected to 


cannon, the powder, and the other 
instruments of defense, and to put them 
into position Without and within the 
city the activity for more than a month 
was incessant night and day More 
than two million sacks filled with earth 
weie placed upon the most exposed por- 
tions of the ramparts, in the bastions, 
meat hogsheads, packed with sand, so 
arranged that they might serve a5 a 
second line of defense, were placed 
Seventy powdel magazines wele umpro- 
vised Six of the principal forts were 
occupied by maiimes, taken from the 
ships which had proved so useless in the 
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first part of the campaign Electric 
light, destined to prevent opeiations in 
the fields round Paus by the enemy 
during the night, were establshed on all 
the forts ‘The Seme was barred = The 
dozenr of villages round about the 
capital were entrenched , the houses were 
loopholed , the sticet» were filled with 
banicides, and eighty thourand men 
were put upon th work of fortifying 
the villages ma single day A fort- 
night wfte1 the committee had begun its 
work two thousand one hundred and 
fot} cannon were pliced 1.2 position, 
and the store of powder had been 
mmcaicased to more than six mulbon 
pounds The public service of water 
had heen cared fo1, so that the enemy 
could not 1educe thc fortress by thust; 
and the commission of civil engineers 
had ordered from the manufacto1ies, 
hastily mstalled, more than one hundied 
nutreilleuses of different models, one 
hundied and fifteen Gatlmg and Chw- 
tophe guns, three hundred and twelve 
thousand cartiidges for these cannon, 
fifty mortars with then accessories, 
five hundred thousand shells of va11ous 
calibte, five thousand bombs, three 
hundred cannon of a special new model, 
intended to carry as far as the German 
guns, which were said to be coming up 
for the tlieatened bombardment, and, 
finally, there was a commission of bar- 
rifpades, Ove. which M_ Rochefort had 
been called to preside, and which was 
supposed to be planning a net-work of 
bariiers to constitute a thnd and final 
lime of defense in case the enemy suc- 
cessfully undertook an assault and was 
willing to indulge in the dangerous game 
of stieet-fighting 

So, in this period of hope, the whole 
city was transformed into a vast camp 
and factory The whole enreznte ot the 
fortifications was divided into nine sec- 
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tions, seven of w hich were commanded by 
admnals, unde: whose ordeis were the 
National Guard of Pais, divided mfto a 
first line on the ramparts, and a 1eserve 
Belund these weie the National Guard 
Mohile, as a second 1eserve, and the 
thoops of the hne asathud The artil- 
lery on the left bank of the Seme was 
commanded by a divivion-genezal named 
Bentzman, and Geneial Pelissier com- 
manded that of the nghthbank After a 
time, a service of gun-boats on the Seine 
was o1ganized, and did considerable dam- 
age to the enemy The fatal weakness 
of the defense was not to be 1emedied, 
for the Germans had done their best as 
soon as they could get to the point where 
it was manifest to prevent the Republic 
from 1epauing the neglect of the Empire. 
The fact that the height of Montretout 
and Chatillon were not piropely fort- 
fied enabled the Germans to bombard 
without difficulty all the forts on the 
southern side of the fortificahons of 
Paris, and finally the whole southern 
section of the capital If Chatillon had 
been provided with a decent defense 1t 
is probable that the bombardment of 
Pans would never have occurred 

It took the Parwians some time to real- 
ize that they were actually hemmed in, 
bat they were brought to complete 1eah- 
zaton of their position about the 9th or 
10th of October, when the supplies of 
fresh meat began to fall, and all classes 
weie reduced to hoive-flesh and to a va- 
riety of ingenious pietext» for meat, 
which 1eflected much credit on the skill 
of the cooks of Pais, but which did little 
for the nou1mhment of the human frame. 

*¢ Octobe: the 9th,” wmtes a Parisian, 
in hw journal, of the siege, ‘‘a chicken 
was sold at 25 francs; gwegetables taken 
from the fields just within our picket lines 
and brought in and sold im the streets by 
marquders who had stolen them were 
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sold as quickly and for as Ingh prices as 
if they wee rare fruits ” 

The first cloud that came oyei the 
period of hope in the piege was on the 
day when the regula: 1ation — one hun- 
died grammes per person — of fresh meat 
gave out, and it was publicly announced 
that no more could be had = The Coin- 
munibt tued to take advantage of the 
situation Cymeal writers m  tadical 
papeis spoke of a possible revolt of the 
people, and used the sinister phrase 
‘* Hunge: justifies the means ” 

Félix Pyat, the old and dingiious 
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People head of ‘‘ delegates of commut- 
tees of pafety ” This Communptic move- 
ment had 1th head-quarters at Belleville 
and Memlmontant, two sections of the 
city where the workinz class » mm great 
majority The National Guard, 1ecrmted 
fiom these quaiteis, was watched with 
giue anxiety by the Government of 
National Defense, fo 1t was felt that 
from them would come the first attempt 
at civil wu 

kyeny day this faction giew holder, 
finally it sent a delegation headed by 
Flouens whose history has been re- 
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oftender against the laws of propeity and 
society, began to prate about the unity 
of goods a» well as the unity of danger 

The central Republican committee ot the 
twenty wards of Paiw, 1ecently consti- 
tuted, began to publish its manifestoes 

It was lughly patiiotic , but fiom the out- 
set 1f was observed that all ite eftutts 
tended duectly towards the establish- 
ment of the Commune In one of tts ci- 
culars 1t even demanded the immediate 
transfer of thecontrol of municipal affaus 
from the generg] government to that of 
the ‘‘Commune of -Pais” The jargon 
of the old Revolution began to appear 

The munisters were called ‘* citizens ” 


counted mou previous chapter, at the 
head ot some bhittalions, to demand of 
the government 2 certam number of 
aims. Which were lying m the magazines 
of the State to moewt that they should 
call for a lerée en musse, and that an 
nnmiediate sortie against the P1ussians 
-should be decidedon  Thir wb the out- 
clopping of revolution with a vengeance, 
and General Tiochu and bis colleagues 
were unquestionably alarmed But Gen- 
eral Trochu behaved with much clever- 
ness, teproached Flourens foi having 
provoked the movement at such a tame, 
and begged him to go hack to his duty 
Flourens mmumediately 1esigned his com 
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mission as an Officer of the National 
Guard, and a nuinber of lis fellow offi- 
cers followed his ex unple 

Nothing came of th» manifestation, 
except that Flourens declared in the 
cucles where he was popular that, in 
ode: to save Paris, ** they would have to 
finish with these people at the Hdtel de 
Ville,” — meaning the membeis of the 
Government of National Defense 

Meantime Gambetta, afte: issumg a 
fiery proclamation announcing that the 
levée en masse, which the Communrts 
had asked fol, was alieady an accom- 
plished fact in the provinces, stepped 
into the cal of a balloon, and at the 
11h of hi lite, or at least of his liberty, 
set off on a voyage though the an, in 
the hupe of reaching ‘lout, where a 
delegation was domg it» best to cieate a 
sohd amy Thy aenal trip of Gam- 
betta’s stinch the popula: faney with 
great force, and hi» successful arial 
within the French lines outside and the 
occasional 1epoits of his eneigetic labors 
did much to keep up the spnits of the 
Paiisians 

Gambetta was a determined enemy of 
the Communutstic faction, and the Com- 
munists rejoiced when he had left Pais 
They made two o1 thiee attempts to 
capture the Hdtel de Ville at different 
times These abortive meuections 
were speedily 1epoited to the Prussians 
at Versailles, and exaggeiated accounts 
of them spread about m the German 
lines, and served to explam that which 
the Germanys had at first observed with 
asionishment, —that none of the great 
masses of forces within the walls of the 
capital moved out to assail the auda- 
clous enemy 

At last nnlitary operations were begun 
by the Pansians, who now had heard of 
the fall of Strasbouig, and who felt that 
deteimined efforts to break the Geiman 
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cucle must be made before if was 
strengthened But the valious sorties 
at Bondy, at Malmaion, where General 
Duciot expected that he would find the 
Germans, but did not discove: them, in 
front of the Fort of Montiouge, and at 
that same Chatillon which was alieady 
associated with so many disasters, — 
were productive of small good to the 
Fiench cause 

On the lith of Octobe: General 
Tiochu thought that, from the great 
movements which wele going on among 
the German troops im the :ear of the 
south-eastern foits of Chatillon and 
Bagueux along the 1oute from Versailles 
to Choisy, the Geimans must have evac- 
uated the plateau of Chatillon, so he 
made an effoit to1etahe it Ie pushed 
on General Blanchaid with about twelve 
thousand men, divided into thiee columns, 
to a point above Clamant, Chatillon, and 
Bagneux These tioops, supported by 
the forts of Montrouge, Vanves, and 
Ispy. went up thiough the viliage of 
Clamart on to the 10ad uniting Clamait 
and Chatillon, took the village of Bagn- 
eux, wheie the brave commandant 
Dampieire was mortally wounded But 
when these troops came to undertake 
the assault on Chatillon they found that 
they had been entinely mistaken They 
all beat a hasty 1etreat before the masses 
of the enemy, which had not the shghtest 
intention of giving up its vantage-ground 
in the neighborhood of the capital 

The death of the commandant Dam- 
pierre made a great sensation in 
Paris Ji1s body was placed in the Pan- 
theon, with the sword of combat laid 
upon lus bieast, and there was a military 
demonstration at his funeral 

Two day» after ths fight the Par- 
sians saw great jets of flame leaping up 
tkywaid in the direction of St. Cloud 
This denoted the burning of the Palace, 
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set on fire by shells from Mont Valerien, 
because the French believed that the 
Prussians had there established an ob- 
servatory for them general statf ‘+ In 
less than six houts,” says M Jules Cla- 
retic, 1) bis ** History of the Revolution 
of 1870-71,” ** thw palace, winch had 
received £0 many distinguislid ouests 
and seen 60 many stiange fortunes, was 
entirely consumed ” M C'Luetie » m 
erlo1 in thin statement The chiteau of 
St Cloud was but partially burned at 
that time, and hundreds upon hundieds 
of shells were fned into it weehly until 
the capitulation in January 

Around this Palace, and all though 
the Paik of St Cloud, a» fal as Ville 
d@Aviay, the fie fiom the Fiench forts 
was paiticululy effective, and many a 
stout Geiman was sthuch down duly by 
the death nupsiles commg fiom the un- 
seen eneiny On the diy before the 
surrender of the forts I rode to Ville 
d’Aviay, and thence walked through the 
Paik of St Cloud, here and there grop- 
Ing my way m the trenches roofed with 
tree-boughs, 1n which the suldiers had 
then been ling for more than two 
months, and came out neu the 1uMs of 
the Palace just a» the Clown Prince of 
Prussia, attended by a stait of fuity o1 
fifty officeis, 10de up the hill trom the 
banks of the Seme, and turned to look 
at the Fiench shatp-shootets, who were 
very numeious along the othe: bank, and 
who were mahing gieat efforts to intlct 
damage The position was not one to 
be chosen fo. comfort The shells came 
crashing inty the ruins and along the 
trenches every minute I counted fom- 
teen which fell in close pioxiumuty to the 
staff while the group of ho1semen halted 
upon the biow of the hill The ping of 
the bullets from the French lmes was 
incessant, but the Grown Prince, with 
his usual dwregard of his own personal 
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safety when there was any duty to per- 
form, had ridden along the whole avenue 
Where the fan of St Cloud » usually 
held, and had thus, while quite within 
range, exposed himself to the imunical 
bullets of two or thee hundred suldiers 

The palace of St Clond has never 
been 1ebult It stands a picturesque 
1umn in the midst of the exquipite forest, 
and the Republican government, which 
has a sense of the fitness of things, has 
repe itedly declmed offers from caprtal- 
ists fol it Conversion into CabInds, (1Vs- 
tal pulaces, on gambling-hellb It was 
to this palace that the fust Bonapaite 
came atte: Biumaue , that the yi torus 
Bluche: entered afte: Alma, from this 
palace that the Empiess of the Fiench 
1etm@ ned in histe to perturbed P uns attez 
she had heard the news from Sedan, and 
the Geimanp pay tht the Pamce Von Ho- 
henzollern, who had been the imnocent 
qiuse of the whole wai,10de up to the 
doos of St Cloud and staight through 
the deserted palue on the day after the 
caging of Napoleon IIT at Sedan 

It was fiom St Cloud that Napoleon 
TIT) mnounccd bis intention of declarmg 
War against Germany 

On the 14th of Octobe: the Prussians 
ashed for an almistice to bury then dead , 
and there was much rejyoiemg m Pais 
over the fact thit the enemy’s losses 
were severe _Evycry night, and generally 
by day, for the next few days, the 
cannon on the wills of Pat roared 
unc wingly, wasting hundieds of thou- 
pands of fiancs’ woth of ammunition. a6 
those of us who wele outside with the 
besiegets could obse1ye The prmeiples 
which guided the action of the French 
aitillery-men were a mystery to the be- 
B1eLeld. 

Duzmng the occupation of Versailles I 
used frequently to 1ide thiough that 
town to St Germain, and at a certain 
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pomt on the road came out on a baie 
hill-si.le dnectly facing St Cloud = Tins 
hill-s.de was not within range, and the 
gunnersof Mont \V alerien must have found 
1t out at lewt a month before my fie- 
quent journeys bach and foith But 
they, never ftukd to »nwute my appea- 
ance on thit of uy hoisemin on that 
paint upon the route, with half-a-dozen 
eannon shots, which cost much money, 
and were not of the shehtest avail 

Ou the 21stof Octobur a second snitie 
of unpoitinee took place, about twelve 
thousand inen, under the o1ders of Gen- 
a2 Duaot, eine enmiged in it It 
Was a sveconnassauee, but prepared for 
offensive opaations = The troops went 
out by Ruel Buzeny d, Bouai i, and 
Malmatnon This was a vigoi.ous 80) tre, 
and was so well hept up at fust that 
there was a sheht piume it Versailles 
The Geimans, for bhif an hou, were 
occupied with vigorous preparations for 
deputme The Fiench eutile:y had 
opened 2 heavy tre on Buzenval and 
Malmaison, and the tioops had c.uned 
the fust German positions But when 
they had turned Malmaison, and gone up 
the slopes of Jonchtre, they found the 
enemy wmbuscided in the woods o1 im 
the houses of the village too shong for 
them They asseited, with tiuth, that 
a shoit time after the announcement of 
the battle, all along the line, even up to 
Montietout, they had a distinct adyan- 
tage The Geimans lost heavily, the 
Forty-s13 th Piussian 1egiment being quite 
cut to pieces The Paiisians weie ve1y 
indignant at the mancuvres of the Ger- 
mans, who, while standing under a heavy 
fle, thiew themsely cs down m gieat dis- 
order, as 1f they were neatly all killed, 
o1 about to crawlaway. This 7use de- 
eeived the Fiench, who dashed foward, 
thinking that they could 1ush ove1 the 
enemy, but when they were at three 
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hundied paces the Germans arose, and 
poured a tiemendous fize into their 
1anks, and fiom that time forward the 
soitie was checked At nightfall Gen- 
e1al Duciot oidered a 1etirert, and the 
Prussians pursued the 1etieating French 
with a very disastious fire 

The Fieneh accounts of the p.niec at 
Versailles have been but little exaggei- 


ated The Geimanpy beg.n to get ready 
the 1eseive batteries which had been 


ringed tor moire than a month in long 
lines on the Place d’Aimes, at Versailles, 
and to station them so that they would 
sneep the avenues of St Cloud, of Pap, 
and of Sceanx, 1n case the Fiench tt vops 
mauved The gates of the city wee 
closed Von Moltke, 1t w 1epoited, de- 
stioyed a luge number of his papeis 
and unpoitant despatches, had otheis 
hastily done up m sheets and towels, 
and ieady to be cuned off, jumped 
on to a horse, and went out to look at 
the fight It was, probably, his pres- 
ence and the few cool bite of advice 
winch he gave on ai1iying on the scene 
of action which saved the day In then 
1etieat the Fiench lost two cannon, 
winch the Fiftieth Prussian infantry took 
fiom them 

In the provinces, the army of the 
Lone, which was destined to such a sad 
fate, was by the end of October m fanly 
good condition There had been a battle 
and a Fiench defeat at Orleans, whee 
an army coips composed of Bavallans 
and Piussians unde: the command of 
General Von de: Tann, and a detach- 
ment of cavaliy commanded by Puince 
Albrecht of Piussia, were operating 
The little town of ChAteaudun had made 
a defense so heioic against over- 
whelming numbeis that the .enown of 
its exploits penetrated into every circle 
in Euiope and even won the admiraton 
of the enemy. The anniversar; of this 
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defense has become acommemonative fete 
in France, and the ‘* Fiancs-Tneuis.” o1 
ariegula: volunteeis, who held this town 
until it was almost burned to ashes, 
against a Prussian division of twelve 
thousand men, with twenty-four picees 
of artillery, deseive to tank beside the 
heroes of the Alamo 

Chateaudun was pillaged inst ud 
buined afterwaids by the anely enuny, 
which had not seen any such resistance 
since it had entered the country = The 
Geiman accounts of the bomb udment 
and saching of the town fumsh sufliciant 
aecus.tion against the victors who m 
thin ease, abused then powel ak 
statement an the offiarad yownid of 
Beilin shoitl after the  afftn tho. 
descubesr the condition of the town of 
Chatenudan § Demolwhed walls, ove- 
turned gateways, and pierced roots make 
the streets vealy impassable ‘The 
ehuich itself has been almost destroyed 
by shells , immenre blocks of stone awe 
torn fiom it» wall. the tiles are vc ittered 
like leaves in a forest, and 1 gienide 
ha» blown the belfiv half away cnti1e 
stiects were 1n flames when the troops 
entered The extent of the conflam ation 
and the violence of the storm of wind 
which cazuied the flames hithe: and yon 
lendered any idea of extinguislung the 
fire impracticable There was scaicely 
a decent 100m to be had in the town for 
Piince Albrecht and the commandetp of 
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his division The officers bivouacked 
with the tioops in the open aun = During 
the engagement of the previous night 
the krench had neglected then wounded, 
a great nuinbe: of whom 1emaimed in the 
stiects, and were buined alive On the 
momning of the 20th. at five o’clock the 


Piussaun division took up its march 
agun The flames which psfill came 


fiom the 1uims wee so etiong that they 
ht up the hotvon ap clealy as if It 
were dv ” 

Chiteivudan thus became celeb ated in 
Fiench annus Lhe government issued 
m its) favor the customary deciee 
* Chateaudun hw meted well of the 
countiy ” 2u. LuMed one ot Its 
stieets ifter the unhippy town | Victor 
Huge, when some huge cannon wee 
sone on to the toitifications, demanded 


that one of them = should be called 
Chateaudun 
St Quentin, m the noth, had also 


made an hero iesistance The period 
of hopefulness was not yet over, but 1t 
was greitl clouded by the unfoitunate 
telnmmuation of the hbiullant affan at Le 
Bourget by the announcement of the 
till of Metz, by the goveinment’s dec- 
te1min.tion to propose an aimistice, and 
by the Communistic msuirection of the 
31st of Octobe1, when Pain seemed 
to escape civil war by nothing les» 
than the inteiposition of Piovyidence 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


The Siege ui Metz —Its Tiagedies and its Tumors —Steinmetr the Te11ible — Bazane’s Curious Indeci- 
gon — The Gneilla Wirfare around the Foitress — The Poiwoned Wells Legend — Staiyimg the 
Cituwrens — The Odor of Dcath —Gene1 il Changarniei’s Mission 


N the north-western pait of that 
picturesque and 11ch department of 
Frince known as the Moselle stands an 
almost uupregnible foitiess, which for 
seventy days occupied the attention of 
the whole civilized wold The battles 
which were fought nent its walls were 
such as wele never seen upon the windy 
plains of 'T10\.— battles which cling in 
the memory hke a hideous nightmaie, 
1edeemed here and there by some act of 
purify ing heroism, some sublime example 
of duty and faith and patience One 
hundred and seventy-thiee thousand 
men at last surrendered there to baiely 
two hundied thousand. and the shame- 
ful campaign seemed at its climax 
Bazaine had stained his name with 1gno- 
miny , and Camobeit, whethe1 o1 not he 
wele culpable, was at last doomed to do 
penance for being so long 1n bad com- 
pany These two were most efficient 
witnesses to the truth of the asseition 
that the Empue was not able to 1aise up 
men to protect Fiance The stronghold 
of the countiy, the much-coveted gate, 
was unlocked, and who now could check 
the descendants of the Brandenburg 
puates? Not even the army of the Lone, 
not even Garibaldi, nor jet the fiery, un- 
tamed Gambetta, seemed! able to stay 
the avenging hand which had been 
stretched over Fiance 
The Germans were wont to say that 
Metz was the sorfie gate for Fiance, as 
indeed 1t might have been to Prussia’s 
humilhaton, had Napoleon spent in or- 


gamizing foreign expeditions one-half of 
the time he had given to the protection 
of himself fiom his own enraged country - 
men The Romans, with them 1aie eyes, 
found Metz 1 strupghold of sti ougholdg, 
and named it Divodo.um = Tierc the Me- 
diomatrici, a poweiful and warlike tirbe, 
then lyed, and fiom the coiuption of 
vallous dialects mm pronouncing § ther 
name finally arose the sobriquet of 
Metz In 452 the Huns destroyed the 
town, but as tlus was before 1t had 1ben 
to a walled fortress, the Metzei» boast 
that 16 never has been ‘‘ taken” It 1s 
near the north-eastern Fianco-Piussian 
frontier, and the counti) around 1s stnk- 
ingly beautiful The Prussian soldiets, 
who could not be hindered fiom pausing 
to admne nature’s beauties, even when 
they were making their fiist memorable 
maich into Austiia, in 1866, must have 
linge:ed often by the way when ap- 
proaching the environs of Metz The 
city, set down in front of a noble back- 
ground formed by hills tinged with brill- 
iant colors and crowned with thick 
forests, the great spnues of the Cathedral 
looming high in an, and to the front 
the fertile plains, with the silver threads 
of the Moselle and Seille winding 
through them, make a perfect picture. 
The heavy masonry, the castellated 
towers of the Poite des Allemands, and 
the huge elbow of the 1amparta, which 
projected into the Mosenthal, — the Mo- 
selle valley, — reminded every app:oach- 
ing visitor that Metz was eminently a 
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fortiess town West and north-west 
led away the tno 1oads on which the 
terrible battles of the 14th, 16th, and 14th 
of August, 1870, were fought, and neu 
by are the heights which were stormed 
at such dieadful cost The villages in 
the vicimty are, with rare exceptions 
miserably poot§ The faimers give more 
attention to their fields than to then 
homes, and there 1s small evidence of 
cultuie of the grace of hospitality 

Metz was the capital of Lonaine even 
as euly as the time of Clovis. the fust 
of the Fiench kings = It was liter 1 five 
city, called Tinpenal = =In the 11th cen- 
tuly it was German, and 1emamed so 
until 1648, when 16 became French by 
the Tieaty of Westphaha = The fortress 
was begun in the 16th centay by the 
Chevalhe: de Ville, and const nt improve- 
ments have been made smce that time 
The Germans are pounding away at tt 
even now, and they have met unotphosed 
the names of sticets and ramparts, forts 
and gateways, mm the same manner as at 
Strasboug Vauban stiengthened and 
enlarged the wok The model of thic 
fortiess was one of the treasaies of 1 
mnlitary museum at Paris, was taken 
by the alles in 1815, and 15 now pie- 
served 1 Beilnm The city stands on 
the night hank of the Moselle, at a point 
where the t1ve:r 1s about two hundred 
paces wide The Moselle and the Selle 
are ciossed by seventeen biidgen, few of 
which are architecturally fine There 
are seven gates in the walls, all un- 
mensely thick and strong 

In 1866 France began hastily to in- 
crease the staength of Metz, but the 
Germans must have smiled in then 
sleeves as they 1eflected that thi pre- 
caution came too late Germany made 
no distinct claim on Metz as upon Stras- 
bourg, but the Germans iecall with 
pride the fact that German arms are 
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still to be found on the chapel and 1n the 
Place Napoleon, as it was called at 
the time of the war There are thice 
islinds in the river, —St Symphoiien, 
Sauley, and Chaminére On the east. 
at some distance from the city, stands 
the gieat foit of Belle Croix, renamed 
by the Germans, and to the west the 
laidges were guuaded by Fort Moselle. 
Here alno was an entrenched camp, ca- 
pable of contaming inany thousands of 
men Lhe onternmost fort was perhaps 
aamile from tne city proper, and the cu- 
cunference of the whole work was about 
axles Metz wis most important as 
anarsenil town, huwing fot many years 
contamed the prmcipal stores of weapons 
m Fiince Its hospitals were also the 
finest outside Pus, und its manutac to- 
nesof Coths woollen wiues needlen, etc , 
we sfill celebrated in both hemispheres 

The trade between Metz und all puts 
of Germany was ways exatiemely Disk, 
and its interruption war not one of the 
hehtest budens of the war Many of the 
old chuiches dite trom the twelfth cen- 
tm y St Stephen's cathedzal 1s 1emark- 
ahle for the beauty of 1f9 stamed-elass 
Windows At the outbreak of the war 
the town was undoubtedly Fiench im 
Apuit The fanest German witers admit 
this 

One momning Mairhal Bazame, ser- 
vitor of the Empire and Mexic an specu- 
lator, found that formidable forces had 
hemmed hun m on every aide, is the 
result of the five day»’ fights the ter- 
uble encounters at Mars la-Tow, at 
Grav elotte, and Borny, of those sangul- 
na1y events which led to the catastrophe 
of Sedan Bazaine and his men dis- 
coveied that Metz was really invested ; 
that the enemy lay perdu all around 
them, bué no one cuuld discover why 
Bazaine chose to remain besieged when 
he might, with a great aimy, have cast 
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his fortune upon the adventure of a few 
hours and tned to cut his way out The 
Piusstans huned hon night and day, 
and weazied Ins Iroken soldiery very 
badly Meantime General Stemmetz 
had }cen removed fiom the important 
pest which he lid tor some time held 
in the Piussian umy, because the ven- 
enable King ot Prussia had declaed that 
he would not always hwe bloodshed the 
only me ws of aiyving at position =The 
dashing veteran gcneral, a compound of 
Blucher and Sherdin, Lad won get 
piuse by the rapidity, not to pay iech- 
lesso.ss, Of his movements mm August 

Ile had begun that chun of battles 
which resulted s0 fivoribly to the Prus- 
sli ames by crossing the Moselle and 
advancing under the gates of Metz But 
it so happened that he had disobeyed the 
positive orders of lis ec mmandet. — to 
pass over the Moselle on the south side in- 
stead of the north = Té was clumed that 
a great sacitfice of life in the Seventh and 
Eighth Germ wm army corps w ws duc to this 
disobedience of orders, as, by the move- 
ment commanded, Stennmetz would have 
avoided the Fiench positions near Mos- 
eow and St Tubert, and the Germans 
would have had the advantage of Ingher 
ground than then enemies It w also 
argued that Bazaine’s 1etuin to Metz on 
the morming of the 19th of August would 
have been impossile = So, although the 
aged General Stemme tz won an almost 
incredible victory at Borny, he wa» 1ep- 
rimanded yery severely by the King. 
who seowled upon lim a» Washingtou 
did upon Lee at Monmouth Steinmetz 
received the rebuke in prim silence. and 
evidently did not appreciate it The 
King then ordered him to 1eport to Prince 
Fuiederich Karl, which made hun very 
angry, and his relations svon became 80 
bad with that geneial that he was re- 
called, and made Governor of a, Prussian 
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province The soldieis in front of Metz 
legretted this movement, and it 6 an 
open secret that there was much sulki- 
ness and even incipient mutiny for a 
short time, but 1f was soon forgotten 
amidst stronge: excitements 

Prince Frurederich K ul, now made com- 
manding-genet.alin fiont of Metz, estab- 
lished Ins head-quarters 1t Doncourt, to 
which pomt the ‘Battle of the five 
diys” had extended, and thee, while 
suffer me from 2 tedious illness produced 
by excessive labor, he cared on lis be- 
sleging operations Nearly a quarter of 
a million men were stationed 1ound ahout 
the fortress, and holding atbay, a» it we1e, 
a well-piovisioned, healthy, and 1eason- 
ably 1es0lute army of neaily two hun- 
ched thousand men Three marshals of 
the French Empue were alyo unpiboned 
in thy» living ung Fiom tame to time 
1umoin of Inulant attempts on the 
pat of these gieat marshals to cut their 
way though the Prussian» reached the 
besieged 1esidents of Paw But the 
11ng Wis never cut 

Bazaine gave plenty of advice to lis 
men IIe was always 2 good talker 
An ex-confederate, who had met bim in 
Mevsico, once pal to me of DBazaine 
© Oeot un causeur adorable quand da 
deur verres de Coqaae dans le ventze ” 
But of 1eal knowledge he had hittle, and 
lus geomaphical acquiements were 11d1¢- 
ulously sinall He told his men in Metz 
how to get out of the position into which 
he seemed to have forced them He 
suid, ** You must be constantly on the 
alert to harass the enemy He must 
have no rebt With a few biscuits and 
a great many Ccarfiidges, you must creep 
upon him at all hours, and shoot at him 
from all positions Offensive reconnoi- 
tring must be your strong pomt This 
must be done by columns, which can 
never get se1iously njured. Very soon 
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you will know the enemy’s positions 
You will keep up yow own good-humoi 
by constant adventures against hun and 
you will eventually be able to get pro- 
visions, and even cannon rou must 
never be long away from camp You 
pickets must be on the gui-vire You 
must live, eat, hope, and dieam on a 
battle-field for. God knows, how miny 
weeks and montl» yet” In conclusion 
he said, on one occasion, ** A most im- 
portant thing 1s to win as much time as 
possible, for here, as in England, tawe 
money ” 

In view of Bazane’s atter talme m 
Metz how suspicious doer this twadding 
advice sound! It w not difhcult to be- 
heve the accusation so often nought 
against hum after the fall ot the Empue, 
that he was a trutor. and that he had 
deliberately made up lus mind to saci 
fice is amy rather: thin to stiuke a 
blow which should piotit the newly bon 
Republic 

Skumuishes and 7eronneaesances were 
frequent enough in front of the old town 
from Aug 20 until late in Scptemba 
A column of -A1gue-cved Frenchmen, 
hard-neaded old boys, wary ar Tndiins, 
could any momming be seen filing out of 
the gate of the city, the watchful se- 
geant at the head firowmng if 2 man 
stepped on atwig These little parties 
would fall suddenly upon a German oat- 
post, spread an alam wong the line, 
hack, buin, plunder, and destroy, and 
sweep back again under cover of the 
forts Then would come a retaliatory 
charge of Uhblans put these generally 
left their bodies to 1epope in French soil, 
for there were sharp-shootetn every- 
where, and 1t was unsafe rome MoLnIng> 
for the Germans even to gu 2 few ptep» 
outside the place of their encampment 
Death came on wings, and lighted cyven 
into places apparently most secuie 
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Men -ve1e found dead in spots wheric it 
seemed as if no enemy arn? no enemy’s 
bullet could have penetrated The ven- 
detta of Metz began to have grave 
ter10rs for the biavest 

The Germans had excellent facilities 
for observing the condition of the town, 
but they could not forewarn troops 
against these perpetual sores Up to 
the 30th of August 16 seemed to the 
Fiench a if Bazame were still making 
efforts to free humself fiom the mimical 
hg into winch he had voluntaiuly 1e- 
tured, and just before the surrender: of 
Sedan the umy of Metz save the he- 
sleging almmes a severe shock, and, for 
afew hours, seemed certain of victory 
Thy ww the febt im which a German 
divibnlon Was 60 severcly cut up that a 
wall went out throughout all Germany. 
The losses on the Geiman pide were the 
Inost femendous of the wu Esta 
efforte were at once made for the 1duc- 
ton of the town afta thy little expe 
ence The Gemmans were very stiongly 
entienched but now hastened to make 
then position snonber, and began to 
unitite the Fiench plan of constant 
surties The Moselle valley 1mg with 
the clash of anns = The Germans were 
sometines surprised at breakfast, and 
mown down betore they could) wink 
But tlis only happened when the out- 
posts were hidnapped and cated away 
Without nowe — Little by little. however, 
the endeavors of Bizame himself to 
promote sates became lebs conspicuous , 
but the mnprisoned defenders rebelled 
against the policy of action and so all 
round the vast limes the annoying 1urhes 
and the inyste1ious muideis went on 
On the cast lay the German troops which 
had been unde: Steinmetz’» command, 
— the First and Seventh army colps , on 
the pouth and west, the Guards, and the 
Second, Tiurd, Fouth, Lighth, Ninth, 
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Tenth, and Eleventh army corps, the 
Saxon corps. the Twelfth, guarded the 
no! th 

There was, say the German accounts 
of the siege, at this time, a heavy, moist 
odo of death m the aun mght and day 
It came tiom the hastily buaued dead 
The inen threatened to mutiny on both 
sides after the battle of Borny, because 
they were not allowed to bury the fast- 
decaying horper. which had been left 
uncovered, and which were breeding a 
plague But there was only time to 
throw . thin eoverme of eath over them 
As tor soldieis who wete killed at Metz 
during the siege, in most cases then 
graves were dug but.a foot deep, and, 
In miny Instinces the fect wd the hinds 
were left sti hing out of the mound 
The maket tenders, as the sutleis are 
called in the German amy, observing 
that the troops drank moe while this 
houuble sinell enduied, used numerous 
efforts to prevent them from burying the 
hodies, and cven invented falbe alanns 
to divert butial parties from their work 
This statement war senously made in 
letters wiltten to Germany fiom the 
camps of the besiegeiy A few sutleis 
being shot, however, by order of the 
commuandet1s, thr hind of enterprise was 
checked Dysentery came to rage in 
the camp) = Pimce Fnedench Kail was 
struck down with the disease, and his 
death was announced many times 
Meantime Sedan had become known to 
all the wold save to the hesieped, and 
it was not long before the sinister news 
got thiough the German lines, and de- 
termined Bazaime upon his sinfal policy 

The French forts kept up an aston- 
shingly brisk fire, slaughteiing a few 
men every day at an immense cost of 
shot and shell, which justified the old 
proverb that 1t takes a ton of irun to 
kill a man. Forts Quelan, Quentin, 
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Moselle, and all the othe: dogs of war 
barked constantly Sometimes a Ger- 
man sokher on picket Mtuty at the 
entrance of a httle village was blown to 
pieces, and httle was found to signify 
that he had not deseited his post save a 
gun, a helmet, or a glove Patrols and 
pickets became so used to dodging 
death that they invented nicknames for 
the expedient, they were obliged to 
pusue So the slow weeks passed. 
Then came the sharp fighting ot Mercy- 
le-Haut, south-east of Metz, and grad- 
vlly September waned without results 
on either sile The Prussians found 1t 
dithcult to get enough to eat, and both 
besiegers and besieced fell upon captured 
knapsachs and shook out of them the 
pieces of biead which they contained 
with the eageiness of starvation But 
Geimany began to send up p1ovision- 
tiuns full of love gift» October 
ained The besieging tiuops head 
that the King and the Chown Pimce 
were in front of Pur» One o1 two 
more disastious collisions, — diastrous 
to both sides,— and the siege entered 
upon its final phase, that of sullen en- 
dmance of piivation by the mvader 
and the ivaded 

The Geiman soldiers, during thei long 
stay in font of Metz, contented them- 
selves with simple diveisionn They 
carved on many a woodell c10s5, piously 
erected above the giave of fallen com- 
1ades, the old Ge1man military legend :— 


Drier Salven grbt man mtr 
Ins Kuhle grab hinewn, 
Das «st Soidaten manter — 
Wel ste all zert lustig sogn 


Some inscriptions had a rough humor 
in them, recounting the exploits of 
heroes in the same manner that an 
Indian chief mght recite the number of 
his slain But these of course were only 
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tempoiary, no trace of them can be 
found to-da 

Here 1s menu of a cook attached 
to the first company of the Furst Rhenish 
Jager Battahon — 


Menu 171TH Suerrwair TO OcToBER 1st 


Aft sunrise 


Coffee without milk Chassepot bullets in 
the carth-w orks 


At noon 


Dessert after dinner, — distant roanng of 
cannon from Fort Quentin Grind concert, 
immediate neighborhood hot Beginning of 
symphony scrve» tu hasten meals and assist 
digestion 


Feening 


Black-breadforsupper Spectacle —burning 
villages snoking to all corners of the heavens, 
and St Quentin’s guns shying shot at the cm- 
bankments until midnight 


Dancing 


Towards the encmy'’s works through wood 
and meadow until daylight, whenthe murdcr of 
Patrol partics begins as usual 


The camp literature was sometimes 
exceedingly good There were peven 
German poets killed before Metz. and, 
in the battles which preceded the actual 
siege, 2 gentleman who had made a fine 
translation of Longtellow’s* Hiawatha” 
fell to1me no more A Sanscut scholar 
sent home a report of an action in which 
he was engaged written in Sanscrit 
In his regiment there were thiee otheis 
proficient in that tongue Out of the 
German bodies of soldiery might any 
day have stepped one hundred accom- 
plished linguists, as out of the Massa- 
chusetts regiment duzing the Rebellon 
stepped at call a hundred men, each of 
whom could construct a locomotive 

Some rather complaming Prussian 
pickets, one day having expressed dis- 
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appomtment because much-needed food 
had not come to hand, were taken by a 
number of then comiades to a neigh- 
boring village, where they were informed 
that plovipions cated off from the 
French were stored The greedy and 
half-stirved fellows rushed into a room 
where they discovered nothing but huge 
piles of splinters of Fiench shellh Of 
these they were coolly invited to paitake , 
and thenceforwaid they complained no 
more 

Within Mctz they were not given to 
joking, but to serious endeavors to live. 
The locust armies were rapidly eating the 
citizens out of house and home On the 
13th of October, nenly ten days after 
2aus hud done 1 sumila: thing, the com- 
mindant issued the following o1de1 con- 
ceming bead — 


From Thursday, October 16, only one kind 
of bread will be baked—made fiom corn 
This bicad costs nine sows for two pounds 
Lverv bther will receive trom this dav tow urd 
flour cnough to supplv the district which he 
serves The daily portion for every inhabitant 
ot the city is establiahed at four hundred 
miammes for an adult, two hundred grammcs 
for a child, and one hundred grammes for 1n- 
fints unde: four A baker can furnish bread 
only to those who have a paper from the mayor, 
and no one can receive mure than the regular 
poi tions 


This ariangement met with universal 
favor so long a» the corn lasted , but corn 
began gradually to give out, and when 
Bizaine capitulated, there was neither 
bread nor salt to be found in his whole 
aimy nor in the town -Expedients for 
food were of the most astonishing nature 
Men and women constantly came to the 
commandant with propositions for the 
manufacture of aiticles muaculous in 
their sustaining power, and by which the 
whole aimy and the hono: of Fiance 
could be saved But the very mateiials 
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with which to make these substances 
were lacking The horses that were 
killed had been themselves so long with- 
out proper fvod and attention that the 
little flesh 1emaining upon their bones 
afforded small nourishment Eaily in 
October thi» horse-meat became the only 
flesh available The faces of the men 
began to show theu sufferings, and the 
sculvy manifested itself here and there 
The Geimanp wele even moved to tears 
by the exhibition of mingled pride and 
greed given by French prisoners occa- 
sionally brought nto camp Now it was 
a slight but wiry chasseu:, who could not 
1efrain fiom fillmg the pockets of lus 
baggy tiousers with biead and sult, that 
he might luauriate m these, to him, un- 
wouted blessings, and now a gigantic 
cuucssie:, who ate enough to have main- 
tamed a squadion, hut who proudly stated 
the fact that there was no hunge: in 
Metz The Fiench officers, who came 
as purlementaues to allange some tiuce 
fot purposes necessaiy to both sides, 
always proudly refused any invitations 
to dinne1 The great hospitals at Metz 
were overclowded with sick and wounded, 
and there was fen: of pestilence in them 
The Bridge of the Dead, over the Moselle, 
had a new meaning in its name _ s80 
many sorrowful processions had gone out 
ove1 it day hy day to bury their comrades 
im the fields beyond. When the Em- 
peror Napoleon was leaving Metz he 
shook his head as the driver asked him 
if he should go over the Bridge of the 
Dead, and told him to take the one next 
below it By the rivei-side stood a little 
child as the Impezial cortége passed on its 
runaway course, and the voice of that 
child was the only one in the town which 
cried ‘* Vive ?Empereur!” But the Em- 
peror touched his hat with the same dig- 
nity that he would have shown in saluting 
an llamense crowd. 
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German soldiers bad many privations 
to undergo which were unknown to the 
Fiench. The Loriame peasantry were 
filled with the bitterest hatied for then 
conquerors, and many a picket lost his 
life through the pomoning of the wells m 
his neighborhood So mupsketeeis were 
posted at every well and brook fiom 
Saaibiucken to Metz, and all around the 
besieged city , and whenever a peasant 
was found near a well he was made to 
diink from it, to prove that he had not 
been poisoning it Notices were also 
posted announcing that 1f a peasant be- 
longing to any villige in the »u110unding 
country was found to have attempted 
heachery against the troops, a number 
of the inhabitants of that village would 
be shot On one occasion the Mayor of 
a httle town was nought before a Gei- 
man Officer, charged with having been 
seen to put something into awell He 
was dragged to 1t and made to dink 1e- 
peatedly from 1t Avs he approached it, 
he staggeired,and turned pale fiom excite- 
ment, not from guilt In an stant 
a hundred guns wee levelled at hwy 
breast, and he would have been shot to 
pieces had he not recovered himself and 
been able to demonstiate that the well- 
water was still pure The peasants were 
in the habit of denying that they had 
grain o1 food of any hind when fol1aging 
paities visited them Aftei a time this 
enraged the Prussians, who buined the 
houses of refractory fatmeis, and there- 
after everything was at then disposal 
Gieat stores of giam were sometimes 
found hidden in the most ingenious 
manne}, and considerable sums of money 
buried in the eaith by owners who had 
fled away were biought to light But 
these were never appiopriated, the gen- 
eral orders of each day making it the 
duty of every soldier to repoit things 
found at head-quarteis 
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The burning of ‘villages seems to have 
been very common, and yet no good 
reason could be assigned forit Visiting 
Metz just after the siege one often came 
upon blackened heaps of cindets r1unning 
in two long parallel lines in beautiful 
fields bordered by poplars These sin- 
ister relics denoted the site of some 
hamlet which had met with the rude 
fortune of war 

The majority of the frontier villages 
were composed of low, one-story cottages, 
built on each side of a long street 
There was but little variety in the aichi- 
tecture, and the public buildings were 
few and dingy. In ondinaty times the 
notable figures of these little commu- 
nities were the priest, the mayor, 
one of the gorgeous counti) pulice, a 
11ch farmer o: two, fat, churlsh, and 
weaiing huge blue blouses ove: then 
bioad cloth coats and the capacious 
waistcoats 

But on the avennes of these frontier 
towns, after the siege, theie were no 
signs of countiy prosperity, nothing but 
a few sentinels lazily stiollmg up and 
down, a spy being conveyed 1n « Cult to 
the place of his tial, a tew women 
brooding over the los» of husband ot 
home, 0) a squadion of cavalty rung 


through to inquire 1f anything could be 
had to eat 

One day, old General Changarmer, 
wenk and trembling with hw age and 
fatigues, went to see Prince Friedenich 
Kail at Doncomt To this step—a 
most humiliating one — the condition of 
Bazaiue and the Metz army had d1iven 
him = Bazaine, generally reserved and 
frosty m his manner, hailed Changar- 
nier’s proposition with much delight 
Such hunuliations were mere preliumina- 
nes The commande: of Metz was 
indeed full of gloomy forebodings, and 
since the declaation of the Republic had 
been confirmed he had not sciupled to 
say that the toitiess wa» lost He had 
seen the declaration of the Empero:’s 
fall received with acclamations by many 
ot his own men Densertions began; 
men stiucken with fever, men whose 
sc1awny limbs trembled under them, and 
who loathed the sight of the unwholesome 
fuod given them, went boldly into the 
enemy’s camp and asked fo protection 
and provisions in exchange fo: their 
hbeity and then arms The German 
pusoners brought ito Metz weie accus- 
tomed tv taunt the men with stories 
about the well-fed prisoners and de- 
seitel» 1 the German lines. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


The Sarender of Metz — The Suspicious Nature of Bazaine’s Negotiations — The Envoy fiom the Fallen 
Impaualist. —'LThe Affan of the lags — Tne Pimwoners in Fiont of Mctz, and in Camps in Gei- 


ENERAL CHANGARNIER found 
Frederich Karl sullen, angry, and 
not over-polite To tell the truth, this 
wa1ilor’s tempe1 had been spoiled by the 
fact that he had been compelled to stay, 
as it were, on the outsknts of France, 
when he wished to have heen flying 
thiough the countiy, terifying a new 
city every day, sleeping im the saddle, 
Iyiimg on a crust for a week, making 
forced marches, ete He adored hard 
ships, but he wished to confront them 
in the midst of stionge: excitements than 
those of a flege 
So he had but few words of comfort 
for, and asked many exactions fiom, 
Changarnie1 The old geneial went 
back sick at Leart. murmuiing that the 
Piince had maltreated him. and said no 
more Ife had given up the campaign 
Just outside the 1ange of the shells 
from Foit Quentin stood the beautiful 
chiteau of Fiascati, deserted by its owner 
at an early stage of the siege The 
Pomeranians were posted there, and the 
weary watchers in Metz nightly heard 
them roar their northein songs These 
same Pomeranians weie the 1ough-and- 
ready fellows who went post-haste across 
the country when then wo1k was done 
at Metz to plunge into the southern cam- 
paign The chateau, surrounded by one 
of the finest parks in Fiance, had long 
been the glory of the suburbs of Metz, 
and to-day is one of the most interesting 
of European castles, for there the great- 
est capitulation of modein times was 


signed Theie the man who had shown 
such astonishing indecision that he was 
suspected even by his fellow -Imperialists, 
long hefore hy policy had become plain, 
of wishing to deliver his aimy into the 
hands of the Ge1mans, g1ve up his prison- 
e1s, — sixty-seven iegiments of .nfan 
try, and thuteen battalions of chasseu?s, 
of which there were ten regiments of 
culrassie1s, one Guidon 1egiment, eleven 
of «iagoons, two of lanceis and thee 
of hussars, six of chasseurs, three of 
Chasseurs @Afiique, and six gattiweon 
squadrons, as well as one hundied and 
fifteen field batte11es end seventeen bat- 
teries of the famous mitrailleuse, which 
was, by the way, a complete failure in the 
field The army of Bazaine had o1iginally 
two hundred and twenty-one battalions, 
the garrison of Metz, consisting of eigh- 
teen battalions, and one hundied and 
sixty-two squadions, the guard of the 
Grenadier regiments, tlice cavaly regi- 
ments, a guard of the lancets, a guard of 
chasseurs and the Chasseurs d@ifrique, 
but some of these latte: constituted the 
personal guard of the Einpero:, and had 
left Metz with him They, with the Cent 
Gardes, were included 1n the Sedan capitu- 
lation Bazaine had at first two hundred 
and ten thousand able men , but when the 
time of capitulation came he had thirty- 
six thousand sick and wounded on his 
hands 

Right glad were the German troops 
when they heard that surrender was cer- 
tain, for they had had enough of ez tem- 
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pore living A -soldier, writing a day 
or two before Changarnier’s attempt to 
treat with Prince Friedezich Karl, said, 
‘¢ We are seeing hard times, but exercis- 
ing and dress are attended to just as if 
we were Ina gairison My quarters are 
in a hay-loft, where I have provided for 
my comfort as hest I can Fo: food 
we have biscuit and bacon only My 
clothes-biush serves my) company as boot, 
tooth, rifle, nail, and gamment cleane 

Our handkerchiefs aie used as coffee- 
stiainers, bandages, and ueck-cloths al- 
ternately Mantles serve as table-cloths, 
swoids as heefsteak choppers, then hilt» 
as coftee-mills and hard-tack bieakeis ” 
The journals of the besieged town, 
printed on paper of all colors, — choco- 
late, giay, and Inown, — had evidently 
given the inhabitants and the aimy but 
smallhope One and all spoke very di- 
couragingly of the condition of the Fiench 
provinces They also announced, on the 
25th of Octobei, that the 1aw weather 
had caused the death of immense num- 
bers of horses, and that a great paty 
among the mbhabitants was Gelman m 
demanding peace ‘The only nounsh- 
ment now in the town,” sadly recoided 
one paper, ‘‘1s salt meat and fresh 
water.” 

Old General Cl.ungainier only went 
out on his missiun to the (sermans after 
urgent solicitation on the part of lus 
comrades, and not until Bazame had 
been urged to attempi an escape with a 
part of his army in the direction of 
Gravelotte ‘* Even if you do not es- 
cape,” urged the generals, ‘and if we 
are made piisoners, we shall save the 
garrison and the fortiess by giving them 
a little more time” But SBazaine 
would not hear of this, and so old Gen- 
eral Changainier went blindfolded to 
the Chateau Frascati When he came 
bask to Metz, after an interview of an 
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hour and a half with the Prussian com- 
mander, his aged fiame trembled and 
tears streamed down his face He said, 
‘‘Gentlemen, we must fall, but with hono. 
IT hope that you and jour brave soldiers 
may nevel experience such anguish as I 
have felt” On his way back, after he 
was m the Fiench lines, he saw some 
soldiers groping for potatoes in the 
fields, and stopped to tell them that the 
Geimans weie splendid antagomsts, and 
that they must show thew best qualities 
against such an enemy 

So, on the 27th Octoher, Piince Fned- 
erich Kat] came down to the Chateau 
Fiascati to be neat at hand tor a con- 
sultation A French division-general 
1epresented Bazaine, and General Von 
Stiehle, the Prussian army The articles 
wete signed, afte: a severe stiuggle, about 
eleven o’clock at night The King sent 
to 1equest the Fiench ofhicers to 1etain 
then swoids Food ws at once sent: for- 
wad to the town, and the German sokheip 
heard much shouting, as of men begging 
and hustling about the provwion cartes, 
until ealy dawn And so it came to 
pass, that in Octobe: Germany had as 
prisoners within he: boundaiy one hun- 
dred and forty-eight French generals, 
sIX thousand officeis, and thiee hundied 
and twenty-thiee thousand men of 1ank 
and file, while as yet Fiance had taken 
but two thousand one bundied Geimans 
as piisoneis Of wai 

So 1t happened that, in the dullest of 
weather, with death in then heats, and 
with ver} little food in then stomachs, 
the Impenial Guards, which had maiched 
out of Pa1is scarcely three months be- 
fore to the sound of inspuing music, on 
the begmmmmng of then t2iumphal march 
to Berhn, defiled through the gneat for- 
tress gate and past Piince Friedeiich Kar] 
and his generals assembled. 

So it happened, that the dreaiy pro- 
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cession began, one aimy, conquered, de- 
filing past another bat little lager than 
itself. 

So it happened. that the marvellous 
German ralwav oiganization came once 
mole into pliy All civil trains on the 
Baden and Palatinate 1outes were pus- 
pended. and ten thousand Fienchmen, 
duly. were expresred into Geimany, 
with the pame precihion and shill with 
which the Teutonic troops were sent up on 
to the French frontier a little while pie- 
vious) The French marshals. Bazaine. 
Canrobert, and Le Boeut, were sent on to 
Cassel to tell the story to then captive 
Emperor. und the German pies of the 
dav recorded, with a ginn patie, that m 
the Fiench marshals trun were twenty 
thousand pounds of luggage 

So 1t happened that the Crown Prince 
and Prince Tuiederich Kail got to be 
marshal and Von Molthe became a 
count. that long trains of tood fiom 
England. from Belgium fiom the Rhine, 
were huznued through the battle-stricken 
country tu relieve the starving people 
in Metz. that the Pomel anians took up 
their tremendous line of march to the 
south , that a flaming farewell orden was 
wsued by the Gelman commande: to 
those \eterans who did not go on farther 
into the campaign, that the peasants 
Btole out from wood and down fiom 
mountain to resume theyr work, thatthe 
ploughsbares now and then probed a 
grave so new that it was horuble, that 
the dull battle stench fo: miles around 
gradually went away, and that by night 
the fields echoed no longe1 to the scream- 
ing of shells and the rattle of musketry 
fre, but to cheery German _ soldier 
bongs 

Many wonderful military events in the 
history of Fiance and Piussia have oc- 
curred m this same sinister October. 
In 1806, in October, the victomous Em- 
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pero1. Napoleon the Great, stood before 
the grave of Fiedenck., at Potsdam; 
in Octoher. 1812, was the Battle of 
Leipsic , Octoher, 1815, saw Napoleon 
I at St Helena, October, 1830, saw 
Louis Napoleon’s attempt to proclam 
lumself Emperor at Strasbourg, Octo- 
ber. 1840, saw hin sentenced to 1mpris- 
onment, and October. 1871, brought 
the capitulation of Metz. and the coro- 
nation of King Willam of Piupsia as 
Emperor of United Geimany and Con- 
querot of Fiance at Veisallen It was 
also, in October, mn that wild year 1352, 
that Hemy II sent lis aimy to seize 
upon Metz, Tioyes, ind Veidun, wile 
Charles Vo was troubled with 1chgious 
was im Germany Up caine the fiery 
Emperor: with a tremendous anny at lis 
hack, when he head that the Fiench 
were in the Tiow-Evechés, and down 
he pat before Metz and began bis opeia- 
tions with a formidable park of cavalry 
for those days But he went away in 
the winter of 1553, leayvimg his tents 
behind him, convinced that he could not 
overcome the valor of Fiancol de Guwe , 
and so great was his ange: and humulia- 
tion that he cried out ‘*I see, now, 
that Fortune 1s indeed a woman’ She 
favors the young and dirduains the old ” 

Bazaime, and all the members of the 
Impe1ial Party, have insisted, ever since 
the taial of the unlucky Marshal in 
1873, that he was the victim of cucum- 
stances , that the French, horror-stiicken 
and humiliated by the crushing series of 
defeats which had come upon them, felt 
it necessary to assert that they were be- 
trayed, and hurled all the fury of their 
aceusation upon the soldier who was in 
commagyd of the head-quarters-general 
of the army French pride was indeed 
more bitterly hurt by the surrender of 
Metz than by any other event of the 
war That the town around which so 
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many glorious remembrances clustered, 
and which had been associated with so 
many striking events in French history. 
could have been handed ove: without a 
final valorous effoit fo: 1ts relief seems 
incomprehensible, unless its commander 
were influenced by unwoithy motives 
It seems clear —ieviewing with the 
utmost impartiality the course of Marshal 
Bazame fiom the 12th of August. 1870, 
the day on which he took into Ins hands 
the clnef command of the mmy of the 
Rhine. up to the evening of the 27th 
of October, when the capitulation was 
signed — that Bazaine did not do his 
duty Whether if was beciure he 
desned for a consideration to betray the 
Imnense amy under hin lewdersinp to 
the Germans, o1 hoped that the forces 
of the nohen Fiench Empue mightially, 
and that he nnght, by some clever com- 
hination, contiibute to the weakness of 
the Repubhe and help to restore the 
Imperial throne, the world will prob ably 
never know Tis conduct, whatever 
might haye been its motive, Wap pitia- 
ble We might, by joming forces with 
MacMahon in the closing days of 
August, haye prevented the disaste: of 
Sedan , and, in response to the pressing 
despatches which were sept him, mging 
him to be ready to affect the Junction, 
he responded only by pueile excupes 
At ove time he said that he could not 
move because of lacking amuunition , 
and, on that very day, in cu1ious ilus- 
flation of the absolute diorganization 
of the army, fou: mulhons of caitridges, 
the very existence of which in the ai- 
senal had been ignored up to that time 
by the general commanding the place, 
were discovered To all the appeals for 
the powerful aid which his well-disci- 
plined and vigorous army could have 
given, his only answe2 was, that the army 
ought to remain under the walls of Metz, 
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because it thus gave to France the time 
to organize resistance, and to the aimies 
in course of formation time to be brought 
togethe1 

That he was unpatiotic and paitisan 
seems clearly proven On the 23d of 
September, a Prussian yarlementarre 
presented hunsclf at the French picket 
line, beaumg a letter from Fiiederch 
Kral for Matshal Bazamne A _ httle 
belund lim was a man on foot, with a 
white pochet-handeiclnet tied to the end 
of aptck The Prussian purlementarre 
delivered Ins letter, and was about to 
ride away, When the French ofhee: who 
had come out to meet Lin said, ** Who is 
thin mm with you *”—* Te 1s not with 
me, wd I do not know lim,” 1ephed the 
Propsian ofhiee:, galopmg off —§ The undi- 
vidual then declued that he had a mis- 
sion for Marshal Bazame, and wished 
to speak with lnm at once So he was 
brought into the hhnes When he reached 
the town the Fiench office: who was con- 
ducting him ashed lim whom he should 
announce to the Marshal = ** You may 
say thit 16 i an envoy fiom Hastings,” 
was the answer It was at Hastings 
that the Empress Eugeme had taken 
lefuge after he. flight fiom Pais 
Miuishal Bazame at once ieveived this 
peison, whose name was Regnier, into 
his private office, and there, according 
to testimony furnished at the tial of 
Bazame, Regmier declared that he had 
come to propose eithe: to Marshal Can- 
robert or to General Bourbahi to go to 
England to place themselves at the dis- 
position of the Regent, as the Empress 
was then called But the testimony 
clearly establishes that Regnier appeared 
to have brought to Marshal Bazaime a 
pioposition that he should sign a treaty 
peimitting the army of Metz to retire 
into a neutral zone, and that he should 
be allowed to leave the fortress with 
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military honors on condition of no 
farther resistance to the Germans du1ing 
the couise of the wa: Bazaine, it 18 
true, resolutely declared at his trial, that 
neithe: he no: any of his comiacdes would 
have consented to any conditions such 
as those which would have divided the 
National Defense Regnier, who was 
called as 2 witness 1n the tual, took care 
to heep out of the way  It1s variously 
supposed that he was an agent of Von 
Bismarck, 01 that he wasa renal envoy 
from the Impeiialist Party, whose aims 

furthered by Bismaick, because that 
Wily diplomat saw that if Bazame were 
allowed to beheve himself the arbiter 
of the defense of Fiance he could be 
duped in any manne: desnable Regn- 
1er certainly made a definite offer to 
Canrobert and to Bourbaki to go to the 
Empiess, and Bourbaki accepted and 
went On the 10th of October Bazaine, 
instead of cutting lis way out of Metz 
and going to help the regularly consti- 
tated government of his country im its 
resistance to invasion, sent Gencral 
Boye: to Veisailles, wheie that general 
enteied into a long series of interviews 
with Count Von Bwmaick telative to the 
suriende: of Metz All that General 
Boyer got out of Bismarck was that the 
conditions imposed fo: the raising of the 
siege were that the fidelity of the army 
of the Rhine to the Empress Eugenie 
should be fully affl:med, that a mani- 
festation of this fidelity should be pub- 
licly made m Metz on the part of the 
army, and that even the signature of 
the Empress to the preliminaries of a 
treaty of peace should be obtamed 
Generfl "Boyer 1etarned to Metz with 
these conditions, laid them before a 
council, m which Bazaine, General 
Ladmuirault, Marshal Le Boeuf, and 
many other important officers, took 
part, and then went over to England 
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to communicate with the fallen Em- 
press 

All this was cettainly enough to make 
Republican Fiance believe that the com- 
mander-in-chicf of the Army of the 
Rhine, who ought to have fought his 
way out of Metz two months before, 
was nothing less than a traitor. When 
Geneial Changarniel was sent to treat 
with Pimce Fiiedexxh Karl, he was 
charged by Bazaine to demand the neu- 
tralization of the Aimy of the Rhine, 
and the tei1ito1y that it occupied, and 
an almustice, duiing which an appeal 
was to be made to the deputies and to 
the constituted poweis, unde: virtue of 
the constitution of May, 1870, for a 
tieaty of peace between the two antago- 
nists There 1s also a fine flavor of 
Imperalism in the phase in which 
Bazaine ashs that he be allowed to fulfil 
& mission of oider, meaning, of course, 
that the obliging enemy should let him 
pass thiough its lines and go to put 
down the new Republic in Paris 

The affair of the flage at the time 
of the surrender of Metz put the finish- 
ing touch to Bazaine’s disastious cateer 
The Republicans stoutly claim that, had 
if not been for his stupid hesitation, and 
for the multiplicity of his orders and 
counte1-orders, all the flags of the ga1- 
ribon would have been burned, and the 
Fiench nation would have been spared 
the shame of knowing that hundreds 
of its banners aie exhibited in Beilin 
As it was, many a valiant general and 
colonel, with that reckless defiance of 
military discipline which came with a 
disgust for Bazaine’s course, buraigd the 
flags of their commands, or broke them 
and trampled them into the earth, and 
sent word to the commander of the place 
to say that they had done so Shortly 
afte the capitulation of Metz a gentle- 
man resident in Germany wrote me as 
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follows: ** Were it not for the presence 
of so many prisoners and the wounded, 
Germany would have some difficulty in 
realizing that she is now carrying on a 
tremendous war hundreds of mules away 
in the centic of a formidable enemy’s 
country , for our streets are as tinonged 
as eve1, busimess 18 about in 1s normal 
condition, and the high schools and uni- 
versities are filled up with youth, despite 
the many scholars, doctois, and piofess- 
ors now on the battle-ficlds A visit to 
the unhidden French guests and then 
encampments in the vaiious cities tells 
us what the Ge1mans aie doing 1n Fiance 
and have done They sent in 1.000 pis- 
oners from Weissenbarg; 6,000 fiom 
Woerth, 2,500 fiom Spicheren, 1,377 
fiom Sanigemund and Taguenau, 200 
from Vionsille , 3,000 fiom Gravelotte , 
8,050 fiom Vitry, 2,800 from Beau- 
mont; 84,150 from Sedan, 2.280 fiom 
Toul, 15,000 fiom Stiashomg, 5,000 
from before Pais. and 173,000 trom 
Metz Altogether thi» makes a grand 
total of about 330,000 men, meluding 
10,000 officers and { matshals 

‘s Three hundred and thity thousand ' 
This is nearly the whole of the giand 
army of the Rhine, with which Napuleon 
set out to conquer Germany and take 
possession of the Rhine provinces, and 
to sign the treaty of peace in Konigs- 
burg or Berlin It 16 not difficult to es- 
plain why Germany made thiy immense 
number of pusoners Fist, the Ger- 
mans themselves had special inducements 
to captme them alive, especially poor 
Turco, who had many a prize set upon 
his b head Something in the fol- 
lowing style of telegram was received 
by Count Bismarck ‘One thousand 
good gigais for the first German soldiers 
who capture the first live Turco’ Bat 
the hearts of the French do not seem to 
have been in their work <A French 
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wiite: indeed cries out that these are not 
the soldiers of Fiance, not the succes- 
sors of the men who followed Napoleon 
the Great, who never allowed themselves 
to be taken ptinoners by wholesale, as do 
the present generation This 1 true 
enough, but the soldieis of the old .Na- 
poleon, beaten as they were at last, had 
always something to fight for, and 
leadeis whom they could always trust; 
while in 1870, fiom Wemsenburg to 
Sedan, the campaign on the French aide 
was a mass of confusion, umbecility, a 
unskilfulness of the leaders, and fight? 
ing of the men without purpose to be 
aclueved Napoleon hunself complains 
that Ins genetals would not obey his 
commands , while the p1isone1s hee con- 
stantly repeat the reproach * We have 
been sold, we have been sold ’” 

“T have visited a number of the 
French camps m Geimany, and ariive 
at the conclusion that these very p1ison- 
eis Will be a great help to Germany 
when they return to then native land 
The Fiench soldiers started toi the 
Rhine, expecting to find, the most 
ignorant had been told, a people some- 
thing akin to the Cossacks of the Don, 
ol, & & Fiench school-book wnfoims the 
youthful mind, savages upon the sand 
plains of Hanover Pomerania was to 
them a wilderness They knew nothing 
whateve: of Geimany except Prussia, 
but they will :.etuin home with vastly dif- 
e1ent opmions of Germany and the Gei- 
mane, for they have been treated with a 
kindness a6 pluplising as it was genet- 
ous The first batch of one thousand 
coming in fiom Werssenburg wag, 1e- 
ceived with silence by vast ciowds, and 
was the recipient of favois which even 
the German soldiers did not obtain 
The greatest good feeling has been pio- 
duced between citizens and piisoners, 
for, although excursion trains alc 1un 
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every Sunday to the Fiench camp, the 
people who go only go to do good offices, 
and not meiely to stare The German 
ladies have been somewhat censuied for 
the great desire they manifest to 
give ther French an ainng The op- 
portunity to speak Fiench with a native 
does not come eve1y day, and the fair 
beings may therefoie be excused. Es- 
pecially among the wounded. where the 
French and Geimans occupied the same 
rooms, the latter have at times a cause 
of complaint that German ladies should 
have preferied to notice the French. In 
a Saxon hospital two good fellons de- 
termined, not long ago, to take advantage 
of this cullosity on the part of then lady 
visitors, and as one of the nuimbe1 
could speak French hke a Fienchman, 
they dressed him up as a piisone1, and 
every one desinng to see the French 
wounded was at once refered to him 
One lady was so charmed by his story 
and his language that phe not only took 
Ins address, but made him a present of 
some money No sooner had she disap- 
peared than loud laughte: buist forth 
The supposed Frenchman ose a stout 
Saxon, and the money thus won was dib- 
tmbuted among the comrades.’’ 
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This good-natured letter, in which the 
German feehng 1s farly represented, 
unfortunately does not convey the entire 
tiuth. There was greatsuffering, moral 
and physical, among the thousands of 
prisoners, especially after the cold 
weather set in, and many accounts pub- 
lished shortly sfter the i1eturn of the 
prisoneis indicate that, while the treat- 
ment by the civilians was uniformly kind 
and reasonably courteous, the military 
authoiities were harsh and sometimes 
vindictive The tent encampments, out- 
side fortresses like Magdeburg, Cob- 
lentz, Mainz, Stettin, Glogau, Erfurt, 
Posen, and Wesel, each containing from 
five to ten thousand piisoneis, were the 
scene of much musery, and sometimes of 
the most tragic deaths High-spiited 
men, hke General Ducrot and others, 
would not stand the long-mflicted hu- 
mihation, and boldly made their es- 
cape Duciot was bitterly accused by 
the Germans of having violated his 
woid of honor in thus escaping, 
but he has sufficiently defended him- 
self agamst this chaige in his able 
work on the eaily part of the cam- 
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CHAPTER TIIIRTY-FOUR 


‘The Desperate Battles at Le Bourget.— Remarhable Valo: of the French — Episodes of the Defense — 
The Charge of the Marmes — ‘Thiers and Bismaick — The Insucction of the 3lst of Octobe: — 


Brilhant Conduct of Jules Ferry 


HE Parisians, despite their numerous 
disasters, had lost none of their 
traditional gayety of speech, and were 
able to say, when they heard that Gen- 
eral Aurelies de Paladines had had his 
army cut in two, — ‘* That will mike two 
armies instead of one, and makes us 
just so much the stronger ” But light 
and pleasant sayings do not alway» go 
with hight hearts, and afte: the terible 
affair of Le Bourget the resistance of 
Pans lost its hopeful chuactea M 
Jules Favre says that it precipitated the 
insurrection of the 31st of October 
The village of Le Bourget wasa very 
important situation for an army mvest- 
ing Paris, and the Prussians had seized 
it and held 1¢ until the 28th of Octobe, 
at which time the Francs-Tircurs of the 
press made a descent upon it, and, sur- 
plising the Prussians im their sleep, took 
possession, making many prisoners and 
kiling large numbers of the enemy. 
It was not at all to the taste of the 
Germans to see the batteries which they 
had established at Pont Iblon and ad- 
jacent places se1iously menaced, so, at 
ten o’clock on the morning of the French 
occupation, the Germans who had es- 
caped back strongly 1emforced, 
and a tremendous attack The 
Francs-Tueurs had their feeble forces 
strengthened by a few companies of 
Mobiles, and they made a defense of the 
position which they had so recently 
taken which may deservedly rank with 
that of Chateandun. The httle band of 


Frenchmen was subjected to a terrible 
aitillery fire fo. moie than five hours. 
Nearly every house m Le Bourget was 
1iddled with shell, but the troops held 
fim, and at nighttall the enemy had to 
ictire There were two severe attacks 
made there the same evening, —one of 
them by the grenadieis of the Prussian 
Guad, but this was repulsed, and, 
meantime 2 battalion of Mobiles, under 
the command of a yahant young officer 
named Baroche, arived from St Denis 
All mght the contending forces worked 
at stienethenmg their positions, and at 
dawn the battle began anew with meat 
fury 

Le Bourget suffered a second bom- 
bardment, moire than foity cannon 
throwing shells fo. nme hours mto the 
now haljf-wrecked houses, in which three 
thousand men weie intiepidly defending 
themselves. It 1s said that on this day 
the Prussians threw two thousand shells 
into this one long street of Le Bourget. 
The Prussians were hindered from mak- 
ing an overpowering night attack by the 
electiic hght, thrown from the forts, 
which ht up the fields for mules around, 
and prevented the massing of tioops at 
the proper points 

On Sunday, the 30th of October, the 
Germans, about fifteen thousand stiong, 
with forty-eight cannon, made a final at- 
tack Fifteen batteries threw converg- 
ing fire upon the town ; and, 1n less than 
half an hour after the attack on Sunday 
morning, the sixteen hundred French- 
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‘men who remaimed of the brave defend- 
ers of Le Bourget had had thrown at 
them fifteen hundred shells The two 
Fiench officers Biasseur and Baroche 
appear to have conducted themselves like 
veiitable heroes The fight on Sunday 
seemed to have awakened the pride of 
the Ge mans, who fancied that they had 
in fiont of them a large French forec, 
and the Queen Ehzabcth regiment of the 
Prossian Guaid came up at half-past 
eight m the morning, with its band 
playing, and its flags flying, to cary the 
first baicade at the entrance of the vil- 
lage The troops 1an foirwaaid with then 
usaal “* Hurrah!” but they were met bya 
stiong tusillade. so deadly, that, acemd- 
ing to the testunony of the Germans 
themselves, nothing had been seen hke 
itin the wa 

‘¢ Ags the Second battalion of the 1¢g1- 
ment came up” says a German wiitel. 
“one of the coloi-sergeants was shot 
down <A young oflker ian forward. 
seized the flag, which was filling to the 
ground and, as he zaised it up, also fell 
moitally wounded A general then dis- 
mounted from his horse, sewed the flag, 
and. holding it Ingh above his head, 
rushed forward in frontof his grenachers 
Two colonels of the 1egiments engaged 
m the charge wee killed in the fiont 
1ank of then troop. The general, 
however, who had seized the flag, seemed 
to bea: a charmed hfe” The hardy 
Geiman pioneets, with their axes and 
crowbais, woiked away at a breach, 
and i a shot time the little French 
band found itself taken between two 
fhes. The town was not given up 
until, out of the sixteen hundied men, 
twelve hundred combatants were taken 
prisoners, slain, or wounded 

Near the church in the interior of the 
village the office: Brasseur, already 
nuntionecd, held out to the last, sur- 
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rounded by a hundred of the bravest of 
the soldiers On the nght, the com- 
mandant Baroche, who had with hm 
about sixty men, determined to die: 
tather than surrender, and when he was 
struck down by a shell he begged his 
soldiers, with his dying breath, to hold out 
half an hou, ‘‘ because,” he said, ** help 
was certain to alive in that time ” 

The ofhcee: Liasseur, when the barri- 
cade which he had been defending wap 
ecaniied by + charge of several hundred 
of the enem), phut himself, with seven 
othe: officeis and about twenty soldiers, 
into the chuich, and kept up a vigo1ous 
fire trom the windows until lis hittle band 
war literally ci1ushed When he was 
ditven intu a comer, and foiced to give 
up his swoid, he wept bhe achid The 
Prussian office: who took the weapon was 
deeply affected, and could not refram 
fiom stionely complimenting him on his 
personal couge The Prince of Wu- 
tembmg the next day sent buck the 
sword with bir personal compliments 
That the Piince was deeply unpiessed by 
this heroic defense 1s shown by his proc- 
lamation, issued from the head-quarteis 
at Gonepse, on the 30th, mn which he 
speaks of Le Bourget having been de- 
fended by the best troups in the Pans 
garripon against the Second division of 
the Infantry corps, with certain special 
troops which had been joined to it 

Th» fight cost the Germans a large 
number of thei best officers and more 
than three thousand soldiers What 
might not such troops as the, defenders 
of Le Bourget have done haieey been 
properly’ commanded, and gen- 
erals inside Pais known how to utilize 
the three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty thousand men who remained useless 
inside the 1amparts the greater portion 
of the period of the siege? 

There was another and almost as san- 
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guinary encounter between the besicgers 
and the beseiged at thi same Le 
Bourget towards the close of December, 
in which occurred the celebrated charge 
by a battalion of marines supported by 
a detachment of troops of the French 
Ime unde: the ordeis of a noted naval 
captain This charge of the matines, 
with then ievolvers and hatchets in 
hand, upon the German troops who had 
taken up position in the cemetery of 
Le Bourget, has become legenduy m 
France, and has been chosen by many of 
the military painteis as a fitting subject 
for the illustration of the Fiench valor 
which pioved of so little aval 

Thi» second attack was cilowned with 
only partial success, and the marmes, 
who had at fist been so successful, were 
badly cut to pieces before they ¢ ume out 
of the affan = This battle at Le Bouset 
was part of a general scheme for an 
attack upon Montretout, Buzeny ul, and 
other important positions, whue, how- 
ever, the German line proved always too 
strong to he broken thiough 

While these heiox effoit for the de- 
lrver ance of Pazis weie in progiess, daring 
the last days of October, the venerable 
M Thies had been dome, some vigoi- 
ous work m hehalf of unhippy Fiance, 
and comfoiting the Government of Na- 
tional Defense with the assurance that 
the fom gicat neutral powers, England 
Russia, Austiua, and Italy, were willing 
to propose to the bellgerents an armis- 
tice, with a view to the convocation of a 
French ngtional assembly , also, that thir 
armistiég-would have for itn conditions 
the rfl of Pati and the un- 
trammefled election of the couutiy’s 1ep- 
lesentatives. M Thiet» was full of 
energy and hope’ He saciificed himselt 
to the interests of the moment, pocket- 
ing lis pride, and was willing to go 
hither and yon to meet Bismarch o1 any 
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one else if he could do his country sez- 
vice The news of the capitalation of 
Metz almost crushed the httle man for 
the time hemg, but he concealed his 
anxiety 

On us 1etuin from Tours, where he 
had heen aiding Crambetta in the organ)- 
zation of the defense in the south, he 
was obliged to pass through Versailles, 
and tomake acall upon Count Bismarck, 
to whose desne tu appear in the eyes of 
Emope perfectl, fan he owed his safe 
conduct through the Prussian ines. Few 
Interviews between celebrated men have 
evel been stinger than this one be- 
tween the ambitious Piussian Chancellor 
and the wecomphshed Fiench statesman, 
unde these tiyme cucumstances, which 
reguned = =oall then self-control and 
politencss When Bismarck received 
Thiers he at once said * I know that 
we have no right to talk business, and I 
phall sc_upulously icfiam = = fiom == any 
mention of 1” The two gentlemen, 
therefore, entered upon 1 general con- 
Velsation which was biret, ind which 
must have exhinasted ll then .atifices. 
M Thiets was escorted to the Bridge of 
Sdvier, and was allowed free papsage to 
the lines of his frends 

That the foimdahle msmiection of 
the 31st of October was nipped m the 
bud was due largely to the enmgetic 
condact of one man, who has sine 
become very promment in Fiench att uts, 
—M Jules Ferny When the d6tel d> 
Ville w asimvaded by the mmense crowds 
who were disloyal to the Government of 
National Defense, M Feny wis the 
fist to assume an attitude of bold resist- 
anee, and he maintained it until all the 
tioubles weie over The insurrection 
began as insurrections in Pat have 
begun since time immemorial, — by the 
invasion of the hall in which the regu- 
laly constituted authorities, weie dehh- 
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erating M Jules Favre has given us 
& statking pictuie of this invasion of the 
Council Room, where he was seated with 
General Trochu, M Garnier Pagés, M 
Jules Simon, and Exnest Picard The 
fiery Flomens and Mailhéie, afte: wards 
go conspicuous in the Commune, were at 
the head of the National Guards, the 
gum workmen, the voluntecis in all 
kinds of fantastic uniforms, who 1ushed 
into the 100m uttering savage cries, and 
who would have been willing to stain 
thei: hands in the blood of the men who 
had been doing then best to se1ve them 
Flourens consideied the msurrection as 
successful, and harangued the citizens, 
saying that they had overturned the 
goveinment which had betrayed them 
He at once nominated himself, Millicie, 
Delescluze, Rochefort, Blangui, and 
others, instead of those whom he pre- 
tended to oveithiow, and his followe1s 
sanctioned by shouts whatever he gaid. 
‘¢Duimg this burlesque scene ” pays 
Jules Favre, ‘we did not budge from 
our seats General Tiochu took off his 
epaulettes, and passed them to one of 
lus officers who was near him,” and he 
told M Favre afterwards, that he had 
done this £0 a» to put the insignia of his 
military authority beyond the reach of 
an afhont He quietly ht a cigarette, 
and waited the movement» of the noters 

The story 1s too long to give in detail 
here Enough to say that the Government 
of National Defense nanowly escaped 
complete annililation on this unfortunate 
day. The Commune was already stat ting 
fiom its concealment, and was admu- 
ably organized with a view to replacing 
instantly, and with as little collision as 
possible, the government which alone had 
the right to call itself national The 
members of the Committee of National 
Defense were yrisoneis in the hands of 
these insurrectionists for several hours. 
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Jules Simon was violently maltreated by 
the Communists Delescluze, destined 
afterwaids todie upon a bariicade tn the 
Commune, openly expressed his contempt 
and disdain fo: Jules Favre The volun- 
teers of the National Guards fiom Belle- 
ville, infuriated with drunk and with their 
ephemeral victory, repeatedly hinted at 
the massacre of then pmsoneis Flou- 
1ens was, from time to tame, obliged to 
appeal to his followers not to gise the 
world the spectacle of a fratricidal en- 


counter ‘* Let us avoid the shedding 
of blood,” he said, ‘* but let us cairy our 
point ” 


Jules Favre was twice in imminent 
dange1 of death A dozen muskets were 
levelled at his head. ‘* It was,” he says, 
‘Sa solemn but mposing moment, and I 
still ask myself how it was that no one 
of these men, most of whom were cam- 
pletely intoxicated, did not press the trig- 
ger of his gun ” 

The government was hbe:ated from 
It» disagreeable and iather humihating 
position the »ame night by the energetic 
action of a little body of National Guards, 
fmendly to the national cause The 
leaders of the insurection retired once 
more into the shade, muttermg ven- 
geance due upon those who had dared 
to interfere with them Jules Feiry had 
been at the head of the column which 
foiced the gates of the H6tel de Ville, and 
finally compelled the 11oters to retire For 
a few minutes 1t looked as if he would 
pay with his life for lis audacity; but 
his personal magnetism was 40, strong 
and his language was so en o that 
they dare not haim him, and Harried 
his point against them In January of 
1871 he was a prominent figure in the 
second resistance against a body of 
insuigents, who came after the disastrous 
fight at Montretout to attack the Hétel 
de Ville. 
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November came in gloomy and full of 
menaces of war The hittle band of 
members of the Government of National 
Defense found that the attempt upon 1fs 
authority had strengthened 1ts hold upon 
the affections of all truly patnotic citi- 
zens, and, appealing to the population 
foi support, it received a vote of confi- 
dence which was highly gratifying For 
the time being the government contented 
itself with removing fiom their military 
positions Flouiens and all the others 
who had held important placer in the 
insurrection , and about this time Roche- 
fort, who was giadually becoming 1den- 
tified with the Radical Paity and with 
the cause of the Communists, which he 
afterwards \ainly disuvowed icsignued 
bus position as a membei of the govern- 
meant M Thiers had not been able to 
give his advice to the governing powers 
during the difficult days though which 
they had just passed, for he had 1e- 
tained at once to Versailles, anxious to 
eonclude an aimistice Thy tame he 
was enabled to talk business with Count 
Von Bismarck , and he has left on record 
a singulaily bight and sparkling account 
of the manner wm winch he urged his 
claims, and the claims of hi beloved 
capital, upon the accomplished 1cepresent- 
atave of the conqueling part; He re- 
mained three o: four davny at Versailles, 
meeting the Chancelloi ve1\ frequently, 
and fancied that he was about to carly 
his point, when, on the evening of the 3d 
of November, he asked Count Von Bnw- 
maick what guarantees he was likely to 
as the suspension of hostilities 
Bis made the same answer that he 
had made to Jules Favre at Ferritres, 
that he should require a military position 
infrontof Paris ‘One fot,” he added , 
** perhaps more than one ” 

‘< T immediately inter:upted the Chan- 
celler,”? says M. Thiers ‘‘ You are 
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asking fo. Paris.” I said to him, “ you 
1efuse to 1evictual the capital dung the 
armistice, thus tuking a month of our 
resistance away from us. To exact 
fiom us one or more of our forts is 
nothing less than demanding our ram- 
parts You want us, in short, to give 
you the means of staiving us out or 
bombardimg us In treating with us for 
an aimistice you could hardly suppose 
that the capital condition would be to 
abandon Pais to you,— Paris, which 
I» OUl supreme folce, our great hope, 
and for you so great a difficulty that 
after fitty d.ys of siege you have not yet 
taken 1t ” 

** When we got to this point,” says 
M Tineis, ‘*we could go no further. 
Whereupon Count Von Buwmarck de- 
clared that if the Fiench government 
wished to hold elections without an a1- 
mustice, he would offer no hindrance to 
a tree clection of representatives in all 
the sections occupied by the Prussian 
aimies, and would facilitate communica- 
tion between Pauis and Tours for every- 
thing except military despatches ” 

There w httle doubt that after this 
stein 1efusal on the pait of the Germans 
to intemupt the course of the war M 
Thiers gave up all hope of a successful 
resistance He had done his duty, 
and accomphshed what no other man 
in France could have done He had 
pleaded the cause of Panis at the courts 
of England, Russia, Austria, and Italy, 
making light, even at his advanced age, 
of the gieat physical and intellectual 
stiain to which he was subjected during 
journeys doubly wearisome because of 
the auspense concerning affan» at home 
which hung perpetually about his heart 
He, more clearly than any one else, saw 
that the war was to be to 1ts very close a 
fatal one for Fiance , but, gallantly keep- 
ing his doubts and despaus to himself, he 


_Yetarned from Versailles to Tours, and 
placed himself at the disposal of the 
delegates there. 

It was no hght work which Gambetta 
had undertaken in the South When he 
arrived at Tours half the important 
fortresses in the country had capitulated, 
and the others — Paiis, Phalshbourg. Me- 
ziéres, Thnonville, Bitche. Montmedy, 
and Verdun— were surrounded by lines 
of iron and steel, and then condition 
was almost hopeless. Gambetta seemed 
to bring men and muskets and cannon 
out of the veryearth Whuth hw powerl{ul 
and seductive eloquence he won the 
hearts of the enthusiastic southern popu- 
lations )«6©6 He cieated a comission of 
armament. which, in three months, de- 
livered mto the hands of men who un- 
fortunately did not know how to use 
them, one million two bundied thousand 
gyns Fiom Nantes irom St Etienne, 
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from Creuzot, he brought cannon; at 
Angouléme millions of cartridges were 
made. He even thought at one time of 
sending cartridges into Paris by balloon. 
With all these interests of the nation in 
his hands, and being himself virtually 
dictator of all France outside of Pans 
for months, his fidelity to his thust was 
so complete and peifect that, when later 
in his political career the slanderous 
accusation was brought against bm 
of having profited by the manufacture 
of arms for the country’s defenders, 
the whole French nation, with the ex- 
ception of his few slanderers, rose in 
revolt against such an injury, and he 
proved heyond the shadow of doubt 
that not only had he not recerved the 
nullions falkely attributed to him, but 
that he had not profited by as much as a 
single sou in any of Ins publ labors in 
hw countiy’s bebalf 
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fi isco Germans act as though they had 
come to stay here forevei,”’ said a 


nervous French friend of mine, ma comie 
mood, as we walked through the splendid 
courtyard of the great palace of Vei- 
saillee one morning late in November, 
when the contesting parties qust outside 
the historic town were mm theu sternest 
mood, and when the Gemmims we 
bringing up then ‘final arguments,” — 
hundreds of cannon, winch had been 
packed in nueighboung villages, w uting 
what the Chancelloi, with lis bi utal satue, 
called ** the psychological moment ” 

Indeed, the royal head-quartely Wap 
but httle disturhed bythe battles nea by 
Save on one o1 two occasions, when vic- 
tories seemed at last to alight upon the 
Fiench standads, at the time of the 
great sortie which culminated in the 
sanguinaly encounter at Chimpigny 
French Versailles had taken on the »sul- 
len aspect of a conquered place, wheie 
politeness was only accoided because it 
was bred mm the flesh, and commetlce 
fostered because the invade: insted 
upon it But there was a German Ver- 
sailles, hfe m which went on regululv. 
ch ly, and in rather picturesque 
fashion. 

The first event of the day was invall- 
ably a military parade upon the Place 
@’ Armes, and this was conducted with 
@@ much care and precision as if 1t had 
Dbaaia in some garriaon town in the inte- 


1101 of Geimany The regimente pa- 
raded were those freshly arrived in the 
campaign The inspection was merci- 
les» tault-finding was frequent. punish- 
ment severe After: the parade came 
concerts by the splendid bands of the 
erach 1eaments and aiound these bands, 
in the great avenues g@atnered hundreds 
of clegantly uniformed officers, soldiers 
of all aime of the service, but rarely 
did a French gentleman or lady pause to 
listen to the music 01 to gaze upon the 
enemy 

Ihy the time the conceits were over, 
dusk had drawn 1ts curtains round the 
town, and all the shops closed , the cafés 
remauned open, but hotels barred their 
doors at nine o'clock, when the patrols 
began to move thiough the streets The 
great chateau, with it» noble entrance- 
way guarded by the scnlptined figures of 
the military heioes of France was v19- 
ited daily by hundieds of soldiers on 
leave, and by the motley army fol- 
loweis, huge wagonets and serving-men, 
all of them anxious to increase their 
stock of knowledge of French history. 
Now and then the King drove to the 
palace to see the wounded soldiers placed 
w the amest and hghtest of the halls 
The superb park. with all its appurte- 
nances of Tilianon, ch&let, and foun- 
tains, was deserted save at early morn- 
Ing, when troops of horsemen clattered 
through the long alley», o: save when at 
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dawn a silent p: ocession of soldiers, cs- 
eerting one of thei comrades sentenced 
to execution, went out to a simster hol- 
low behind a hedge, where they po- 
ceeded to take the hfe which the com- 
rade had forfeited 

Von Moltke sometimes piomenaded in 
the pak at seven in the morning, stern 
and passionless, with Ins aims hanging 
motionless at his sides, and although in 
primly ananged uniform, and with his 
sword clattering at his side, he looked 
more like a schoolmaste1 ot a country 
clergvman than hke a great general 
The Versaillais soon learned lis halts, 
and now and then, actuated hy some 
unaccountable impulse, — perhaps .dmti- 
ration for his v et v sternness and modesty. 
—thev saluted him as he passed' He 
was nevei attended by an escoit of any 
kind. When the bands wee playing 
wn the avenue of St Cloud, he often 
walked slowly thiongh the thrones of 
Officers, raising Ju» hand to his cap 
abstracted|; when he was paluted 
There was nothing to be read in Ins 
fase. It testified neither to joy or fea, 
to apxiety o: to deep thought He 
never seemed to sce any one his gaze 
was introspective, and his walk plan- 
tigiade, hike that of one ascending a 
steep hull 

The plainness with which most of the 
Prussian loyal pelsonages diessed during 
the campaign divested them of the bil- 
hant halo usually surrounding persons 
of rank The King appeaicd quite as 
suuple as one of the soldiers of his 
household, 1f he happened to be placed 
beside him Red and black were the 
predomimating coloin There weie few 
regiments in which a dozen different 
hues were so mingled as to produce 
the dazzling sheen which makes some 
aimies ao attractive 

The Crown Piince, mounted on a fine 
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horse, with one gioom behind lim, rode 
thiough the town almost every morning, 
as simply dressed ag any of his officers 
The dwtinctions between prince and 
commander were so slight that a caicless 
observer would not have noticed them 
King Wilham was 1arely accompanied 1n 
his public promenades, m cazliages, or 
on horseback, by any one save servants 
at n 1espectful distance He had an 
immense round of daily labo, difficult 
to suppoit, consideiing hw advanced 
age The 1oyal coum left the Pre- 
fecture of Veipailles, where the King 1e- 
Bided, every day for Berlin, with special 
despatecher, letters. etc , and the royal 
mail left Lagny eve1ly mormuing at five 
oeclock The King may be said to have 
pasred lis tune m wiiting and dictatmg 
letters for those mails, inteispersing bis 
tol with buef outings in the town and 
an occasional dash over into the mvest- 
ment lines to see how a huttle was gomg 

The Crown Prince rested in i. measure 
fiom his labors at Verpailles, although 
scaicely a day passed that he ws not 
called upon to give judgment upon some 
Impoitant crisis m the campaign, but 
even he war subject to the oideis of 
Von Moltke 

Count Von Bismaick kept himself 
very close for a long time afte: ns ai- 
rival at Veisailles, and numerous tales 
were told of his eccentric habits, how 
he did but little work by day, but, lying 
in his bed at night, surrounded with 
candles stuck in the necks of empty 
champagne bottles, wiote, dictated, and 
planned, smoking furiously. and drinking 
extraordinary mixtures of champagne 
and beer ‘* When he has finished a 
bottle of champagne,” said one inform- 
ant, who communicated the statement 
to me as if 1t were of the greatest 1m- 
portance, ** he hghts n fresh candle, and 
sticks it 1 the bottle, and so whan 
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morning comes he 16 surrounded with 
hghts, as if he were illuminating in his 
own hono: ” 

When Bismarck appeared in public 
more frequentl, m December. it was 
observed that he had giown old with 
startling rapidity He looked ten years 
olde: than when he had left Berlin a few 
months before The head-quaiters of the 
geneial staff was in the Rue Neuve It 
was a tranquil, myste110us-loohing house, 
where even the sentinels seemed to walk 
with muffled tiernd, and where ro none 
was ever heard Theme were elaborated 
all the great projects of the siege , there 
the whole network suiounding Pans 
was daily studied with g1.ve canton, 
there Oberst-Licut. Von Vardy 1e- 
ceived the journalists. and dulled then 
eageiness for news with non-committal 
rephes , there Von Podhielshi claboiited 
the despatches in which he had httle to 
announce but coutanuous victory 

The old and f.i-famed Hotel des Res- 
ervoirs, the Café de Neptune, and the 
cafés in the neighborhood of the Place 
Hoche were favorite resorts for princes 
and giandees, who came and went, and 
was the centre for newsgathereis, diplo- 
matic agents, ci At the Reservoirs, 
towaids noon, there was generally a 
brilhant assemblage Dukes, pmiaces, 
and piincelings without number came to 
breakfastin the notediestauiant Smart 
carriages rattled along the stone-paved 
way leading into the court)aid. A row 
of bareheaded, piimly diessed se1ving- 
men stood ready to receive then particu- 
lar - Excellencies,” and couriers ready 
to vault into the saddle waited important 
orders which were given over }ieakfast 
plates. In the cafés there were always 
dozens of officers on leave who had come 
to see the palace, the park, and to drink 
unlimited coffee and cognac to the as- 
Spmushment of the sober Frenchmen 
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Comparatively few of the woginded 
were sent into Versailles after 1t becathe 
the roval head-quarters. Ambulances 
and ambulance men were almost num- 
berless Ladies and gentlemen of all 
nations ind professions had devoted ‘ 
themselver to the chatttable work of 
cating for the wounded, and those 6ol- 
diers who were fortunate enoygit -to be 
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bent to the Palace for treatment had but 
one thing to complain of — the inulti- 
pheity of the attentions shown them 
The Hétel des Reservoirs was a sanitary 
station Ametican, Englsh, and Bel- 
gian physicians did good service in and 
around Versailles from the beginning to 
the end of the siege 

To the ight and Iecft of the Place 
d’Armes, adjomuing the chdteau, are the 
greatcavaly quarters. mmmenge bari icks, 
bullt in a semi-circle , and these afforded 
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good accommodation to the invaders In 
front of these, of a fine afternoon, five 
or six hundred spuited horses might 
be seen out for exe1cie2, the officers’ ser- 
vants, generally quite as good cavaliers 
as their masters, puthng the splendid 
beasts through all manner of equine 
gynmastics 9 Evety morning the avenues 
were blocked for an hom by the long 
provision trains arriving from the 1ea1 
The teamsters of these trains provoked 
much laughter even among the saddened 
ertizens of Versailles They were ragged 
and saucy, and seemed to have been 
chosen from the oddest of odd Ge1man 
types 

We made frequent jouneys around 
Pams during the siege, but some ac- 
count of that one which I fist made, after 
the mvestment was declared complete. 
will serve to give a few pictmnes of the 
besiegers I left Versailles with two 
companions one morning for Montino- 
1ency, which lay dnectly in the foremost 
hne of investment, and m ao advanta- 
geous position fo: an outlook on Pais 
The weather: wis beautifully clea, al- 
though we wee at the end of Novemba, 
and with glasses we could discern the 
Fiench at wouk on Mont Valezen, and 
saw then: occasionally thing a heavy gun 
in the dueection of St Cloud Between 
Veisalles and Samt German we found 
the Westphahan corps stationed, and 
were struck with the wondertul solidity 
and strength of themen At that pomt 
cven, and at that period ot the sicge the 
Fiench would have found 1¢ unpossible 
to Ineak tlaough 

Afte: a hasty Ineakfast we took the 
10ad through the forest towards Mamons 
Laffitte There we were told that the 
Fiench had wsucceeded mm establishing 
daily communication between Paris and 
Saint Germain, and had had a mail ser- 
vice lu Operation fo: some weeks , but it 
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had now been found out, and the go-be- 
tweens were shortly to he executed 
From Saint Germain, the fine Landwehrs- 
men of the Royal Guard had just de- 
parted, leaving behind them praires, even 
in the mouths of their enemies, fo: their 
excellent conduct At the limits of Saint 
Germain we found the Fourth army 
corps, commanded by General Von Al- 
vensleben, who had hin head-quarte1s ep- 
tablished at Sosy 
On the way ove: the hill, leading into 

Saint Germain. one of nv companions 
told me, 1n sprightly fashion, the story of 
Mont Valenen ‘* In the fifteenth cen- 
taiy,’ said he, ‘when the Prussians 
were still savages on the Biandenburg 
sands, the hewht on which Valeien 
stands wap the Mecca tor thousands of 
pious pilgimms = The nll wae called Cal- 
vary andon it were erected three crosses, 
whose gloomy outhnes recalled the pain- 
ful death of om Siviodl ind ns compan- 
ions) Phe superstitious peasantiv of the 
neiehhothood fhinlh bclhewed that 1t they 
dha not make then early piletimage to tlis 
yalerien Calvary they would he cursed 
with W-luck In the seventeenth cen- 
tny the church of Samte-Crorx was 
built on the Inll-top to commemorate the 
pilgiimages of previous timer. anda con- 
vent was :oon added = Of tlis convent 
Richehen became the dnector, but in 
the seventeenth centny the priest. sold 
the property to the Jacobm», and the 
econtioling bishop» of Ndétie Dame re- 
tused to 1atafy the bargam Qut of 
this diwpute giew 1 veritable hattle, in 
which all the peasants of the vicuuty 
joined The convent was stormed, and 
the Jacobins remained masters. The 
propeity was finally restored to its ong- 
inal uwners by parliamentary decree. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau loved to wander 
on the hill for hours together, and once 
said to a friend who was with him 
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he came suddenly upon a chapel in winch 
some peasants were praying ‘Now I 
understand for the fust time what the 
Gospel says, — “* Where two or thie 
are gathcied together: 1 ny name, there 
am I in the nudst of them ”’ The con- 
vent buildings exwted long after the 
order for then suppression liad been 
passed by the National Assembly  Na- 
poleon I umsgmed thit a nest of con- 
spnatuis was concealed there and 
demolished the coment to substitute 
bariacks, nearly completed when 1814 
aived, and the building site fell ae ium 
into the hands of the Catholics | Unde 
the Restomation the thice crosses were 
raised anew by the church and the con- 
vents were rebuilt But m S30) the 
Jesuits were expelled and the holy ¢di- 
fices fell into decay | Soon atta: the for- 
nudable gieat walls of the prescut fortress 
arope. commanding th valleys and the 
routes m= the viemiuty Fnamense bar 
ruchs and bomb proofs were con 
structed, and mn ondinuy times a 2 ut 
£0n of two thousand men would make 
but httle show m= the nnmense plice 
The French,” conduded my fellow- 
traveller, ** maitain that the :eduction 
of Valezzen by bombudment is unpossi- 
ble * As he finshed this scutence, the 
old fort growled, and the white puff of 
smoke showed us that the gunnetp, sve- 
ing us pass, had felt it then duty to 
halute us with the customaiy upeless 
shell 

Fiom Masons Laflitte we went on to 
Aigenteull The forest beyond Saint 
Germain was beautiful in its gab of 
freshly fallen and crystallized snow, and 
the long alleys looked hke marble sculpt- 
ured aisles in some vast cathedral .An 
hour's 11de biought up to several little 
towns attached to each othe: by a slender 
thread of houses, and we were »oon 1D 
spinisons Laffitte, and on the Seine bank 


At Maisons Laffitte we found few sol- 
die1s, and the peasants were very aggres- 
sive, and treated us with open hostility 
aud suspicion We were vbliged to 
press one of them into out service and 
force him to show us the chdtean which 
Mansaid built for Lows XII down by 
the nver banks The giounds were fine, 
then natural beauties not having been 
defaced by the msipid style of gardenmg 
for winch Le Notze was noto11ous, anil 
the broad walks, bordered by pedestals on 
Which stved busts of the Roman Em- 
petors, were quite nnposing We entered 
the wieat hall, where nude Grecian figuies 
ghamed above us = The cAdteau had for 
a long time been occupied by fhe be- 
sicgers, and, although few attempts at 
wanton destruction lad been made, there 
were visible maks of occupation The 
owner of the chdfeau at that time wap 
the prerident of a gicat msulance com- 
pany of Paris, and his private papeip 
had been scattered luther and yon The 
plunus were opencd, the beds were left 
11chly dressed In the goigeously deco- 
rated bed-chamber, and the dainty bou- 
dou. hidden im diuifting clouds of rich 
Tuc. a dozen officers had their quartets, 
and champagne bottles and cigai stamps 
stiewed the waxed flooi» In the pictute 
gallery, where the paintings wele undis- 
turbed, matt: esses left lying about showed 
that forty soldiers had slept The fiie- 
places were filled with bioken meats and 
bottles A huge avenue led down to the 
11ver bank, where formerly there was a 
fine budge ove: the Seme Thi had 
been blown up early in December Tere 
we were obliged to c10%3 in 1ange of 
Mont Valeiien, but the gunners did not 
deign to notice u» tlus time On the 
other bank, at the village called Sartrou- 
ville, we found soldiers fiom the Fofith 
corps pushing forward to A1genteuil, 
the nearest pomt to Pais within the lunes 
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At Saitouville we heard the sharp 
crack of the chassepots, the French out- 
posts keeping up an incessant fue upon 
the Prussians passing unconcernedly to 
and fio within then own lines. An hour 
before our atrival, Mont Valezien had 
been attempting to dislodge some troops 
not far from us These troops were 
nearly all young men. few older than 
twenty-five, sturdy, hale, honest-looking 
gatilards. We watched them assisting 
each other m prepaiations for the 
march, rolling their overcoats, capping 
their pistols, etc At last, when every- 
thing was ieady, they fell into line with- 
out awoid All, as one man, put then 
feet forward en route for Argenteuil 
This was done so promptl;, and witha 
movement so regular, that one might 
have imagmed every man 2 pait of a 
machine. In Santiouville many of the 
houses were completely burned, and the 
country was more desolate than any we 
had seen before. Most of the mhabi- 
tants had gone away, having probably 
retired into Paris at the opening of the 
siege ; but a few old men were prowling 
about, beseeching the Prussians and 
French alike fo: alms. 

We left Sartrouville late in the after- 
noon, and neared Argenteuil just as the 
evening suneet was reddening the sky. 
As we came up the hill by which we 
were to descend into Argenteuil we saw 
the quick, white puffs of smoke, which 
denoted a battle, and could hea: the 
steady 1oll of firing ahead of us Where 
the Seine wound away we saw the 
pickets at work, and were cautioned by 
a passing soldier not to venture near the 
river, ‘‘as French bullets,” he said, 
‘< easily reached mach farther than that.” 

Argenteuil was deserted save by a 
fe# blue-bloused peasants, who begged 
fo: news with such energy that we for- 
got the 1ules imposed upon us by the 
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Prussians, — not to talk to Frenchmen 
within the German line» and tell them 
what we knew The lower 10ad from 
Sartrouville to Argenteml was con- 
stantly swept by a small fire fiom the 
French ines We went down to it, but 
came back convinced that 1t was not the 
prope: place for an excuision 

At Argenteuil was a hill commanding 
a fine view of Paris, and, in the fading 
glow of the sunset, we looked down u}.2n 
the misty outlines of the great capital, 
which, at this distance, seemed as calm 
a> i cemetery Here the Germans had 
an observatory, from which, 1f inclined, 
they could look over Montmartre, and 
could plainly distinguish all the opera- 
tions on the walls of Mont Vale1ien. 

At the end of the long principal street 
of the town we saw a Frenchman cuis- 
ing two Prussianp who had offered to 
buy provisions from him He refused to 
give them anything, and emptied his 
vocabulary of invectivcs, finishing his 
remarks with a heaity burst of laughter, 
as 1f he were dehghted with the dilemma 
in which the enemy found itself Large 
masses of troops were diilling on a plain 
beyond Argenteuil, and here, although 
we were close to Paris and the forts, the 
Germans seemed as tranquil and as pos- 
sessed as if they had been at home. 

The next village was Sannois, and 
heie we crossed the railway and bent 
away in thé direction of St Denis and 
the other forts on the east, towards St. 
Gratien and Epinai, where a sortie had 
lately occurred Here we found the 
Prussians very numerous, and on, the 
alert Swntinels halted us at every turn 
in the road, and examined our papers 
cautiously Now and then we had to 
submit to cross-questionng by some 
lawyer or ‘‘Heir Doctor” with a gun 
on his shoulder, 1f he presumed to doubt 
that we had really come from Versaillegs, 
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We passed the night in the foremost 
investment lines, and not fa: from the 
forts of St Denis, La Double Couronne 
du Nord, La Breche, and the Fort de 
YEst After we had escaped through a 
wassalling party of soldiers, who had in- 
sisted upon quarrelling with us because 
we had avowed that we were not Pins- 
slans, we went to the commandant of the 
place, who received us with cou tesy, and 
who sent a soldier to find us quaite:s for 
the night This commandant belonged 
to an Anhaltascher regunent, the Ninety - 
third Anhalt-Dessau, and was a fine 
specimen of the German military man 
He told us that duty there was especruly 
arduous, and the men had suftered much 
The foits never allowed a night to pass 
without throwing at least w hundied 
shell» into the lines, on the theory, he 
supposed, that it prevented sleep It 
was rather startling at fust to hear the 
shells come crashing into the stiects 

At Montmorency were stationed the 
Sixth and Seventh divisions of the 
Fourth army corps, the foimei under 
General Schwartzhof and the latter unde1 
General Zehnckski ‘‘ The Fourth Pio- 
neers were not far away, in front, near 
Epinai.” said the commandant, ‘* and they 
have had a tremendous raking from the 
very first moment of then voccupaton ” 
They were destined to a tnal even mole 
severe than, any that had yet been suf- 
fered, on the next night after our arrival, 
and we had an opportunity of witnessing 
many of its phases, during the opela- 
tions which the French had begun 
towards Gennevilliers and Aigenteuil as 
a diversion at the time of General 
Ducrot’s great sortie, which culminated 
in the disaggupat Tham : 

Montmorency 1s one of the loveliest 
suburban towns near Pais From its 
high hills, crowned with histonic villas, it 


dominates a noble sweep of valley, 
+i! ¥ 
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forest, and lake At the foot of one of 
there hills les Enghien, long famous fox 
Its sulphu baths , and a httle fa:the: on 
1s the forest m which so much fighting oc- 
culled duiing the siege Aside fiom its 
feudal history Montmorency acquied 
pecuhaz interest im later days by the 
chore of it as a residence by many <lis- 
tineuished people, and as a pleasure 
haunt by the Pausians Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau had his heimitage there. The 
old bunlding 1 still shown, and the chest- 
nut tiees unde which the old philosopher 
used to muse are still pomted out with 
1everence Rachel once had a villa at 
Montinoiency, and in the so-called new 
heimitage both Gretry, the composer, 
and the Duchesse de Berr: have had their 
homer .Ame1ican and French painters 
have made Montmorency and Enghien 
and Ecouen then favomte sketching 
giounds for mouths togethe: Where 
we found the stalwait men of the Fourth 
Prussian corps giimly grasping their 
ilfies at then outposts, many a painter 
had spent studious days in the wood 
After inspecting ou: rather gloomy 
quaiteis, a deserted villa, in which I in- 
curred the displeasure of two soldiers 
because I interfered to pievent them 
fiom cutting joints of 1aw meat upon a 
costly piano, we weie invited to supper 
with a young heutenant of the command- 
ant’s 1egiment, a baron, who insisted 
upon 1egaling us with music as well as 
with wine and with,‘* Zroéswurst’”’ This 
colossus— he must have been six feet 
three, and of phenomenal measure ac1oss 
the chest — sat drinking red wine all the 
evening and listenmg to the music of 
Beethoven and Wagner, which one of 
his corporals played on the piano. Now 
and then the forts added their deep bass 
to the music, but we paid little attention 
to them ‘The baron had already had 
numerous shells in his quarteis, and 
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showed us pieces of one which had ex- 
ploded in hi hitchen on the previous 
da, ‘**The men,” he said, ‘* consider 
outpost duty here as equal to going into 
a s6kn mish, and they look forward to it 
with many forebudings This picket 
duty 1s nnposed upon them for fom days 
Those who are 1n the picket-line at night 
do no duty on the following day ” The 
Ines were something lIess than thiee 
thousand feet apait, yet ve1y few out- 
posts weie killed, but alarms woe con- 
nual 

We slept that mght on some rather 
unsavory straw in what had been the 
salon of our villa, and the screaming of 
the shells goiny ove: the house, and the 
smoke and stench fiom the fire, built of 
fragments of green palings in the long- 
unused fireplace, kept us wsakeful 
Next day, as the cannonalng was 
fauious mm the dnection of Enghien and 
Epina, we left ou ho1ses, and went 
down to the 10ad leading to Enghien and 
the forest beyond After a walk of an 
hom and a half through a charming 
series of villa-bordered sticets, we came 
to the entiance of the town. where we 
were ariested by an officer, who, how- 
evei1, soon became our guide, and told 
us that an nnportant sortie was in plog- 
ress 

Flere the main railway line w.s bairi- 
caded heavily, and a stockade had been 
built for some distance along the 10ad 
Barncades wele numerous, and it was 
evident that the French would have 
to make ao desperate fight to break 
through here The officers showed us 
the famous Chinese villa of De Ville- 
messant, the editor of the spnghtly Paris 
Figaro, and on the opposite side of the 
lake, which is one of Enghien’s attrac- 
tions, the country-house of the famous 
edito: of the Zuberté, Emule de Giraidin 
But he was soon obliged to leave us, 
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and the incessant cracking of musketiy 
in the French hnes, about five thousand 
yaids away, and the furious cannon- 
ading, convinced us that the fight 
was diawing near From that mo- 
ment until late at night Enghien and 
its neighboihood weie ts thoroughly 
scourged by shells as was the battle- 
field of Sedum on the day of the 
memo.able disaster to the French 
The forward movement m the French 
sortie did not begin until the next day, 
but great moita batteries, established 
at Aigenteul and Bezons, were making 
desperate ettorts to dislodge the Get- 
mans from the positions which we were 
now visitng -\ furious grenade fire 
was duected upon Enghien and Saint 
Giatun Next day the French foices 
were pushed vigorously up and into 
the edge of Epma the outposts re- 
maming just within the limits of the 
town afte: the mam body had been 
dirven back All the troops from 
Montmoiency weie in tlis fight, and 
spoke with the gieatest respect of the 
fie from the fort. The commandant 
said that at one time 1t wa» beyond 
deseription awful = Fught or ten shells 
pe: minute were thrown with remaik- 
able precision into the lines of the Pius- 
sians A biothe: officer ot his was 
knlled in a minute by a grenade, which 
cut him almost in two’ The losses of 
this division were about eighteen ofll- 
cers and three hundred men The 
commandant said he saw steel mtruil- 
leuse batteries, mounted on i1ailway 
carilages, iron-clad These we thought 
a myth, and laughed at the story; but 
his statement was subsequently proved 
to be true, and the English have since 
used these railway battenes to great 
advantage in Egypt This command- 
ant, and all the Prussian officers whom 
we met during the next two days, 
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spoke with the Jighest praise of the 
fighting qualities of the French. After 
the struggle at Epinai, among the 
dead were found many who had thrown 
away their rations, their caps, every- 
thing save their guns, in their desire to 
fight without hindrance The French 
troops, said the Germans, all had three 
days’ rations of white bread and cutlets 
of horse-flesh. This 1s all they had to 
eat. They were well equpped Most 
of those who were found dend were 
Mobiles. Many prsonets weie taken, 
and among them some few Zouaves 
All along the forest country nea: Eng- 
hien, for the next day and a half, it 
seemed as if the mouth of hell had 
been opened, gienades iained eve1\- 
wheie , hundreds were sunk in the lake, 
and did no good nor ham 

Next morning, despite the cautions 
of the Germans against the Francs-Tu- 
eurs, who, they said, were occasionally 
to be met with in the forest, we went 
down from Montmorency thiough the 
wood and on to Saint Gratien, to visit 
the villa of the Princess Mathilde, a 
membe: of the late Imperial family 
We were somewhat amused at the 
nawetlé of the Geiman sentinels, who 
insisted upon supposing us to be 
Frenchmen and questoned the authen- 
tucity of om: military passes We found 
the villa, a kind of bastard chdteau, 
had been used during the preceding 
day as a hospital, and on entering, we 
found the bed-chamber of the Princess 
stained with Prussian blood. Wounded 
men were lymg groaning upon the most 
elegant and costly couches. The pict- 
ures, the , library, and farniture re- 
flected the somewhat voluptuous tastes 
of the Princess, who had occupied the 
nook as a retreat when the gayetics of 


Paris became fatiguing. The de 
fions by Giraud were composec 
subjects rather broader in tone 
fieatment than would have been 
mitted m a respectable Englst 
American family 

From the chdteau we went on to | 
Gratien, a httle town of a few hur 
inhabitants, celebrated as the t 
place of a marquis who was 3 vé 
soldie1 unde: the First Empire, and 
attained the giade of Marshal, wher 
some fault, he was reduced to the rs 
and 1etired to the forest at this u 
tunate close of his military caiec 
Muse and mourn until death reb 
him of lus troubles. 

We returned to Enghien by am 
10ad through the forest, and founc 
pioneers busy in felling the beat 
faees and Inying them across each | 
in the most scientific manner. To 
tafy the positions mm that neighbort 
thousands upon thousands of 1 
trees were sacrificed. Wagon t 
loaded with matezials for fortafy ing 
outside positions were creaking { 
the frosty Inghways, and the wag 
were gayly mocking at the thund 
tefiain kept up by the four nof 
brother foits The great watch-do 
front of the walls of Pars were ba 
with all their mght and main to en 
age the poorly equipped and almos' 
tied troops, wiuch were at that mo 
beginning to grapple at Champigny 
therr heretofore triumphant and 
trained enemies. From Montmo! 
we pushed on through St. Brice, Vil 
le-Bel, and Sarcelles to Gonesse. 
head-quarters of Prince August of 
tembug, agamet whose rather 
lines General Ducrot had thrown. 
mons masses Of Me. " 
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E great sortze which the Parisians 
had now undeitaken, and of which 
we had seen the unsuccessful beginning, 
was begun with the hope that Gambetta 
had at last orgamzed victory in the 
south, and that bis conqueiing forces, 
ailiving from the district of the Lone, 
would he able to effect a junction with 
the foices unde: the walls of Paris, and 
sweep away the invader into hopeless 
retreat and disastrous confusion It 
said upon good authoiity that General 
Tiochu, despite his position as com- 
mander in Pans, made no secret of his 
belief that the resistance was hopeless , 
and it 1s also said of lim thit at a 
certain council, when he was asked if he 
did not believe in resistance, ‘* With all 
the troops in Paris we can effect noth- 
ing,” he said, ‘‘except to make dust for 
future generafions to walk on” Gen- 
eral Trochu was much reproached for 
many years after the war for this policy 
of despair; but I believe he has never 
undertaken to deny or defend it 
He was not anxious, however, nor had 
he the power, to prevent the o:ganization 
of the great effort of the last few days 
of November. It is at once cuious and 
sad to note that this French sortie, as 
all the battles in the campaign, had 
failed for lack of proper prepazation of 
material resources absolutely necessary 


to the earrying out of a military plan 
If the enginger who was charged with 


je preperptiog tthe pontoon bridges 


to be thrown acioss the River Marne 
duzing the night of the 28th—29th of 
November had done his work with the 
care and skill which the engineeis of the 
enemy’s forces always showed on such 
Important occasions, he would have con- 
thibuted no little to the 1awing of the 
siege Of Pus, and perhaps might have 
flattered himself that he was a powe1ful, 
although humble, instrument in the hb- 
exation of the great capital 

But the hidges were not ready. 

The Piussians, as we had observed 
from the beginning of the campaign, 
and, in fact, all the German armies, 
earlied with them, and took the utmost 
pains to keep m excellent onder, pon- 
toon trains for all emeigencies The 
presence of these pontoon trains at 
the rear of the advancing columns 
was the means of saving many & 
noble biidge and viaduct in France, 
fo: the Fiench, who aie a very logical 
people, were at once convinced that 
it was uscless to destioy fine masonry 
over stieams which the enemy could 
bridge fo: itself ten munutes after 
the arches and piers were sprung. 
Genius has been not inaptly described 
as an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
and the supply of this capacity m the 
German army was quite wonderful. 
The French could umprovise a defense 
out of the incessant labor of a few days; 
in desperate valor and wm self-sacrifice 
they were the peers of their enemy ; but, 
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when it came to cool folesight and 
abundant calculation, they were infinitely 
infe1102 

The Maine was not biidged at the 
proper time by the Fiench pontoons, 
and the stupendous operations which 
General Vino, and General Duciot were 
to have ca11ied into eftect were checked, 
and finally 1uined = The only advantage 
which the French derived from the sur tre 
was the infliction of tremendous losses 
upon the enemy, and of the addition of 
a brillant page to Fiench military hiv- 
tory 

M Fayre, lonely in his calnnet, after 
the exhausting labois of the day wrote 
mghtl, to Gambetta letters full ot 
energy, courage, and hope = QOn_ the 
29th of November he wiote the biilhant 
young delegate, who was building up 
the defense in the South a hiief note, 
which gives a cleai notion of the objects 
of the great sajtie § A» the govern- 
ment had informed you,” wiote M 
Favie, ‘it had fixed upon Tuesday, the 
29th, for the sate, on the general plan 
which it had aleady given you some 
idea of = This plan was audacious, care- 
fully jrepaied. and 1ts main ann was to 
pierce the German hne>s with an army 
of one hundred thousand men, and to 
youn forces with you on o2 near the Lone 
The goveino: (General Tiochu) began 
his movements on Sunday = ‘The punci- 
pal task was confided to General Ducrot 
His opetations were to be masked by 
attacks fiom different sides, deceiving 
the enemy, and giving 1t no rest The 
governor went out yesterday to one of 
the principal points tv observe the pas- 
sage of his army ove: the Maine, on 
eeven biuidges, unfortunately, at muid- 
night, @ sudden 11se in the Marne ren- 
deied @is passage impossible” (This 
was the story which was mvented to 
excuse the delay and the blunder of the 
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engineers who had net got the bndges 
ready ) ‘*General Vinoy, who was to 
advance upon Choy, was not warned 
in time He executed his movement, 
and when he found that the governor 
had adjourned his, he was forced to 
1etieat after suffermg heavy losses. 
This event caused an emotion which 
you will easily undeistand , but 1t must 
not be exaggerated. The goveino: has 
taken popsession of the plateau of .avion, 
whee he has strongly fortified himself, 
and wheie he intends to continue his 
operations The dangei 1 that we may 
mect there a wained and concentrated 
enemy You may magic our anxiety 
If we fail, we are doubly lost, but this 
18 not the time to be discouraged ” 

Gveneial Ducrot had marshalled forth 
his soldiers of the **second army of 
Pais,” as he called them, with a fiery 
proclamation —_In this document he told 
the troops that the action had been pre-. 
pared to: mouths that the commander- 
in-clnef had got together more than four 
hundied cannon, two-thiuds of which were 
of heavy calihe, that one hundred and 
eighty thousand men, well-armed and 
equipped, ought to go anywhere , that the 
enemy was desccnding to the banks of 
the Lone with hi» best soldiers, where 
they were all to be beaten by the newly 
organized Fiench armies, that courage 
and confidence would win the day, and 
that, as» for himself, he was fumly te- 
solved. and took an oath betoie the 
army and the nation to tetuin into 
Pais * dead o1 victorious ”’ 

These were brave words, which put a 
certain feve1 into the blood of the soldiers, 
who felt that the fate of the country de- 
pended upon the success of the efforts. 
Poor General Ducrot, after the failure of 
his operations, was roundly abused and 
much ridiculed because he had not kept 
lis word, but, 1f he did not sucosed in 
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gaining a peimd@nent victory, he did 
everything that he could to win a 
soldier’s death, before returnmg to 
Pans. Dozens of soldieis testify to 
his bravery in battle, and on the field 
of Champigny he pushed into the very 
ranks of the enemy. and broke his swoid 
in a Saxon’s breast But his hfe was 
charmed He could not die, and he was 
obliged to swallow his fine words, and to 
live fo. many years afterwaids «a ,oured 
and disappointed, but unquestionably an 
honorable and capable soldie: 

The failuie of the Fiench to cross the 
Marne in the night of the 28th gave 
the Geimans twenty-fom houts in winch 
to concentiate fiesh tioops upon the 
weak potions of then limes. and, by 
sunset on the 29th, all hope of bieahing 
though the pomt towads which the 
Fiench were duecting then endeayas 
was gone On the 3Uth of November, 
ently in the moi ning, the two fist Fiench 
divisions clossed the river, and pushed 
the enemy back to the fnst slopes of 
Champigny <A senes of battles and w- 
tillery duels tooh place along the plateau 
of Avron. on the heights of Montmeds 
Creteil. Joinville-le-Pont. Champigny, 
Nony-le-Giand, and Villiers-su-Marne 
The Wutembug tioops, when ther 
wete fst struck bv the vigorous Ficnch 
attach, were sadly demoiahzed I had 
ocula: evidence of tliat, and had they 
been unaided thes would have opened 
their ranks and let the beveged though, 
on then way to the junction with Gun- 
betta’s forces But, a» »oon as they 
began to fall back, they found that they 
were suppoited by the Saxons, and by 
regiment afte: regiment of Piussians, 
coming up in solid order. 

So they rallied, and pushed away the 
French, who had already taken posses- 
sion of the summit of Montmedy Abs 
soon as they saw the action fu ~~ ~ 
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then favor, they came forward with loud 
shouts and floumshed their guns over 
then heads hike madmen Doubtless 
they were a httle ashamed of having 
hnoken 1anks shoitly before, and had 
determined to make up for it, now that 
they felt safe In front of them there 
had come up undisciphned French 
fioops, who fell back in consideiable 
disorder upon Cietell But one of their 
generals was brave even to utte: 1ash- 
ness, and was shot down within thirty 
pads from the Piussian lines, still crying 
out, ** Forwaid!’’ This energetic officer, 
who had won a high reputation in the 
Afiican and Itahan campaigns, was the 
talk of all the German soldie1s for the 
next few days When the first chage 
on Montmedy occurred, he went into it 
floushing lis cap on the end of Ins 
sabre, and his men would have followed 
hin to destiuction Te went though 
the inst chaige, although a pistol hall 
had Inoken one of Ins wiists He w1> 
the man who, when he was slowly dying, 
a day o1 two afte: the battle, from the 
numerous wounds winch he had 1ecerved, 
bud to the soldiers who sunounded his 
bed, **If we still have an amy that 
hnows how to die, Fiance may be paved ” 
On tlis same day of the 30th there 
Was a tremendous battle m and aound 
the villages of Biy-su1-Marne and Cham- 
pigny In Biy-su1-Maine the battle was 
fiom house to house, fiom alley-way to 
alley-way , and heise the Fiench Zouaves, 
who had won such a bad reputation at 
the outset of the siege, in flying from the 
table-land of Chatillon, fought with ad- 
muable courage, and i1edeemed their 
hono1 
All the time that this hand-to-hand , 
fighting m the villages was goimg on 
there was a perfectly te1sfic artillery 
duel between battezes of the contending 
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of Montmedy, the Germans had suc- 
ceeded m shutting the doo: which had 
been momentarily opened on the 10ad to 
Veisnilles , and they bolted and bared 
it so effectually as to have no fears that 
1t Would be opened again 

Meantime the Fiench were creeping 
up the height» of Villiers and Chenne- 
vtes, disputing foot by foot the blood- 
stained way. hiding among the vines and 
stopping, now and then, — poo, half- 
staived fellows !—to pluck the fiozen 
giapes winch hung convenient to then 
grasp It was slow work coming up 
these hills. and it was half-past fom im 
the afternoon before the French bat- 
talions got to the walls of the puk at 
Vilhers. where the Piussians had made 
then retieat 

When once the Fiench tioops wee 
well upon the Inil, 1 long and _ teizble 
hne of musketiy sent forth such a sweep- 
ing fire of death that hundieds upon 
hundreds of men fell before they could 
reach a covei, and the scene, for a few 
minutes afte: this army of on-1ushing 
French, mad for victoly and wild toi 
1evenge, was transformed m the twink- 
ling of an eye into groaning and withing 
masses of wounded men, heaped upon 
their dead comrades, was one of the 
most frightful and startling of the whole 
century When the sun went down 
that night, the sky was ied as blood, 
as if the diead colors of the battle-field 
weie teflected in 1t Then silence fell 
upon the whole countiy side The 
groaning of the cannon, thc harsh 
shrieks of the srztcellewses the hurrabs 
of the Wurtemburgers and then sturdy 
allies, who had come uj) just in time to 
save them, the cries of the wounded, — 
ali died away. av if the shades of the 
winte: twilight. rapidly falling ove: the 
ecene of carnage, had blotted it out. 
and awept it into eternal oblivion 
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It is not too much to say, that, on 
that night, the forces on both sides 
ceased their efforts from utter exhaus- 
ton Every nerve im both aimes had 
heen strained to the utmost for more 
thin thnity-six hous There were Ger- 
Man tioops m the fight who had not had 
2 moment’s rest for all that tme <A 
plulosophical Wuitembuiger, who was in 
the whole Vilheis fight, — a kind of 1am- 
bling encounter, wluch lasted foi tour or 
five days,— im wiiting from Villiers to 
some fiends on the oth of December, 
and desciibing the task of retaking Mont- 
mesly, winle the Gelman tioops wee 
subjected to a crushing fire from the 
foits, said, ‘* You can have no idea of 
the frightful rain of shell» which we en- 
countered heie It » 2veritable miracle 
that om whole battery was not destioyed 
simply by the mmense numerical supe- 
noity of the French batteries We fued 
upon them with precision and coolness, 
but in less than half an hour we had lost 
eight men and fifteen horses My horse 
was stiuck down hy 2 shell five seconds 
after To uismounted from 16 Witrad- 
feuses weie placed at a shoit distance 
fioin us, and then bullets went hissing 
above om heads hke » swaim of bees 
We had to hand together, and get into 
position a hundied paces farther away 
behind the wall ot a park, which we soon 
had in a state of defense ” 

This httle paragiaph gives an ade- 
quate idea of the manne: in which the 
Germans always availed themselves of 
shelter. In many an action German 
troops were scaicely seen at all by the 
enemy If there was a wall convenient, 
they had loop-holed it, a forest. they 
were hidden within 1t, a baimcade was 
a God-send to them , a cemetery, a ditch, 
— anything which they could transform 
into a temporary fortification, — was in- 
stantly and invailably adopted ‘I 
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thank Gol.” said this German soldier, 
<*that I am atill ahve. I shall never 
forget that day Some of the Prussian 
officers said thatit was a much worse affair 
than that of Gravelotte The soil was 
fal) turned up by the French shells 
For the first time I understand what it 
means to he outside of cove: undet an 
aitillery fue On the 30th we could not 
occupy the villages of Champigny and 
Bry-sur-Mazne, for when the forts began 
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1ibly, and hundreds of them were unfit 
for battle next day Trees weie cut 
down and great fires were built, both 
because General Trochu wished to make 
the enemy think that an immense army 
was encamped near him, and because the 
Men were literally freezing The ho- 
1015 of that mght for the wounded men 
surpass all the powers of description 
Next day there was no fighting, but 
early on the moimmng of the 2d of De- 
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to concentrate theu fire upon thei they 
weie too hot to stay in, all the more he- 
eause we wele attached by torces quad- 
ruple our own in numberp ” 

When the Fiench got into Champigny 
they found it in a frightful condition 
The Saxons, who had been occupying it 
for some time, weie greatly annoyed at 
being disturbed, and they smashed every- 
thing: murrors, costly furniture, — 1e- 
specting nothing whatever Next moin- 
ing, the weather, winch had been mild, 
suddenly became verycold The half-fed 
and excited French thoops suffered tei- 
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cemhe: the Saxons and Wurtembuig- 
el» togethe: fell upon the towns of B1y- 
sur-Maine and Champigny, and this 
wa apaitof the deliberate attempt of 
the Geimans to thiow General Ducrot’s 
aimy back upon the 11ght bank of the 
Marne and to push it into the river, or 
compel it to complete dimorganization 
and confused 1retieat, which would 1euder 
any future operations on its patt umpos- 
sible. 

The French troops at first fought mag- 
nificently against the vast numbers of 
the enemy, which now flocked down upon 
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them. Fresh reinforcements were sent 
up, and the contest promised to he long, 
and possibly to be decided in favo of 
the Parisians When the new German 
column came out of the woods of Villers 
and began to push the French troops 
back upon Bry-sur-Marne, and towards 
the Rive: Marne, the French lines way- 
ered General Ducrot and General Tio- 
chu made desperate effoits to rally them 
The great military park on the 
plateau of Avron sent forth a 
formidable fire to cut gap» in 
the Geiman |ines, and at last 
one hundied thousand men, 
who had swaimed for an how 
or twoon the hillsides, — Piur- 
sians, Bay aiians, Saxons, and 
Wauitembuigers, — hesitated, i 
and finally were foiced to halt | 
and to withdiaw .t little 

At fow o’dlock in the afte1- 
noon thev were found throwing 
up Intrenchineuts, as if fc aring 
that they who had been at- 
tached might suddenly be the 
attacking party The Fiench 
had managed to get about half 
of Champigny, they hadictaken 
house after house, and baziieade 
after baiticade, but the Geiman puson- 
ers told them that there were at hast 
one hundred and fifty thousand Pius- 
slans massed not far awav, and iftel 
the numeious arlivals of fiesh thuop» 
that they had seen, they began to believe 
this statement General Thochu, how- 
ever, claimed the day as a victony for 
the French aimies , and General Ducrot, 
who had been wounded on thw day by 2 
splinte: of a shell, after haying ridden 
ght through the German lines two or 
three times, still expressed hopes that 
the operations would be successful 

Paris was electrified by the despatches 
which came to it from General Tiochu 
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and lis aids) The Government of 
National Defense papered the walls 
with encouraging proclamations On 
the next day came a sad surprise, and 
one which at first stupefied and finally 
eiuspelated the Patisians On the 4th 
of December General Ducrot announced 
to the besieged within the walls of the 
capital, hy means of a proclamation 
issued to his own troops, that he had 
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buh aeross the 
Marne, beeause 
hewas convinced 
that new cilotts 
in a  dunection 
where the enemy had had plenty of 
time to concentiate all its forces, and 
to prepare all its means of action, 
would be useless ‘*Had I perasted 
in this hne of attack,” he said, “I 
sbould uselessly have sacrificed many 
thousands of brave men, and, instead 
of serving the cause of deliverance, 7 
should seriously have compromised 1 

Perhaps 3t requned more me iad 
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on the pait of General Ducrot to do just 
what he did than to have plunged anew 
into a battle which could have had but 
one end, —the partial or complete anni- 
hilation of his army on the banks of the 
Marne 

The whole country for mies around 
was filled with the marks of the san- 
guinaly stiuggle, the villages were im 
ruins, the lulls were piled with heaps of 
mangled eopses On the French side 
the priests and the voluntee1 ambulance 
men wele busy in bearing away to Pats 
those of the soldiers who weie not 
mortally wounded, and piepaimg decent 
places im the farm-houses and cottages 
for those whose sands of life were fast 
running out On the frozen eaith along 
the heights beyond Champigny and 
Villiers, the German dead were otill 
lying in piles and rows on the $d and 
4th of December, although burial parties 
worked vigorously during the ght», and 
afte: the fight of the 30th they labored 
duzing the whole of the lst, determimed 
to conceal as much as possible then 
losses from the enemy As a Fiench 
wilter has tersely suid, im lis nopartial 
and careful account of this sezies of 
fights, ten thous.nd dead men of the two 
races were stiewn along the frozen hills, 
and nothing had been done to change the 
destiny of Pans The blockade con- 
finued General Ducrot had icentered 
alive and victorious mn yan. 

At fixst Parw could not believe that 
this was the end of ifs great hope It 
did not doubt that militar) operations 
would be continued at another pot 
Very likely the attack at Champigny had 
been only afeint We should soon hear 
of fights elsewhere, and the besieged, not 
doubting that the Loire army was neal 
at hand, looked with confidence for the 
soldiers of General Aurelles de Paladines 
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But on the evening of the 6th of Decem- 
be: the Parisians learned by a procla- 
mation that letters had been exchanged 
between General Von Moltke and 
General Tiochu The German general 
informed General Tiochu, in a note of 
1ey politeness and Spartan brevity, that 
the army of the Loue had been defeated 
on the previous day nea: Orleans and 
that the city had been occupied by the 
victo1ious troops 

The loss of the French duiing this 
series Of battles wis six thousand and 
thuty men, of which four hundred and 
fourteen were office» The Germans 
lost much more heavily, and for some 
time afte: the siege the Fiench insisted 
that the affan of Champigny and Villers 
had cost Germany fifteen thousand sol- 
diere, but this estimate was greatly 
exaggerated 

Some days after the a11ival of General 
Von Moltke's lette: m Pais. the Govern- 
ment of National Defense learned that 
the enemy had spoken tiuly, yet the 
army of the Lone was only cut in two. 
It was neither capfined no: annihilated. 
Paus took heat a little Cxeneral 
Chanz\ was still capable of a good 1e- 
sistance, General Faidherbe was mak- 
ing a capital fight m the north, and 
General Bou baki, at Bouiges, was pre- 
pang to assume the oftensive with 
vigot General Trochu now shut him- 
self up at Vincennes. whete he said that 
he was so busy with the 1eorganization 
ot lus army that he could give no atten- 
tion to the intezo: administration of 
Pais $$ Starvation and bitter winter 
weather had come at the close of an un- 
successful sortie, to urge the Patisians 
to yield 

Yet they held out with a biavery 
which has never been surpassed in the 
histor) of the world 
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CHAPTER TITIRTY-SEVEN 


Panoramic View ofthe Germ in Investment Lancs —Magency —Gonesse — Chelles — Tho Vatious Cops 
wid Then Appeu ince —Pictincs fiom Versailles dm ing the Occupition —The Snow — The 


Tandwelnsmcn —The Claistmas Teustiv ities 


ONTINUING om jouney, we found 
at Mugency, wlich was simply 2 
hamlet attached to a chdteau, the head- 
quarters of the Clown Prince of Savony, 
who had unde1 his command the Founth, 
Sixth, and Gud comps 9 Our intention 
was to remain heie fot some days, but 
the odious weather and the wretched 1«- 
commodation forbide it = So we pushed 
on to Gonesse§ the head-quuters of 
Punce August von Wutembng Ow 
10ute lay through Villiers-le-Beol, —a name 
dear to Aimenican and English utists, — 
and though Saicelles The Fomth 
coips joined the Guud at Gioshiy,. i 
village just outside the lumits of Viont- 
moiency, and extended to Clichy-sm- 
Bois, not far fiom Chelles, and the scene 
of the mmpotitant struggle yust recounted 
on the hanks of the Maine and the 
Seme St Burice, near}, one of the oc- 
cupied points, was celebrated as one of 
Bossuet’s many residences To the2ight 
was Pienefitte, still occuyned by the 
Fiench, and a httle less thin two miles 
and a half fiom the outer: Fiench line of 
defense 
The Guaid, without doubt the noblest 
body of men in the German amy, had 
alieady suffered tenbly in the wai, and 
it was said at Gonesse, though I know 
not how truly, that this corps alone had 
lost more men in the stiuggles around 
Metz than the whole wat of 1866 had 
cost Prussia It was a proud and fiery 
corps, composed 1n laige degiee of pel- 
sons of rank. But a few day» befoie I 


had met in Versailles a young officer, 
Just about to leave one of the Uhlan 
regiments of the Guaid because he was 
not a baion and every other office: in 
the 1egiment was There were some 
1cgimentr m winch neaily every man had 
a title To he introduced to an officer 
at Gonesse without heaiing hin signalled 
as’ Fen Graf” would hwe at once at- 
tracted attention to him Many of the 
officers stationed here were extremely 
young. but nearly all weie men of Ingh- 
Ineeding and cultuee Many a man in 
conise uniform possessed a lage: in- 
come than the propiieto of the costly 
villa im which he was tempor aiuly lodged 
The officers had very generally estab- 
lished m= each of the httle towns com- 
modions restunants called ** Officers’ 
Casinos,’ wd hid piessed imto then 
eeivice some few unwilling Fiench cooks 
who hid 1emained in the neighboi hood. 
One saw many an ofice: spending moe 
foi the hottle of wine which he diank for 
his heakfast than he rece ed as pay for 
suldiering foi aweek Private pockets, as 
well as government's tleasury, we1e well 


depleted = The French charged enormous, 
pueces Everything was at least tuple 


or quadiuple its founc value Potatoes 
and vegetables of all kinds we1e most 
difheult to obtain The officers con- 
tented themselves with black biead, and 
made up for the absence of bee: by 
swallowing numerous bottles of the or- 
dinary wine of the countiy, when no 
other was to be had. 
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At Gonesse we had a pretty severe 
trial of ou: nerves, because we had 
settled down to breakfast in o corne1 
of the town which had, unfortunately, 
been selected that morning foi piac- 
fice by the gunners in the neighbo- 
ing Fiench fort, and the shells fell with 
a iecklessness which Was quite appall- 
ing Fortunately a dense fog hindered 
the gunners from doing much damage 
In the neighborhood of Gonesse we en- 
countered, for the first time, avery grave 
difficulty, but one which we afterwards 
met at every tuin in making tips around 
Pais Whenevei we asked a French- 
man to show us the way, a5 we wele 
natually puzzled by the labyiimth of 
large and small roads. he always mis- 
dnuected w This, at fimt, we could 
hardly beheve, until we lost a couple of 
hours by trusting to our French guider 

Presently we noted that the Prussians 
had the whole country classified imto 
Vallious districts, traversed by certain 
routes , and these weie plainly mdicated 
hy huge signs marked m mh, oo the 
stone fence comers * Colonenweg” 
signified that the 10ad where the sign 
appeared wan the proper one for heavy 
munition and piovieion trams, and at 
every town’s entrance and exit one 
found the way to and from each town 
within a radius of twenty miles propelly 
shown on a hittle map Other German 
corps had not the same thoroughness 
of system noticeable among the Prus- 
sians For instance, the Saxons, who 
“lay just beyond Gonesse, 1a1ely marked 
the way so that a stianger could find 
it. The French, at the beginning of 
the siege of Paris. had turned all the 
sign-boards wrong end fist, or, when 
that had been impossible, had taken 
them down and pitched them into the 
nearest stream Wherever the Prius- 
sians had thrown across the river at an 
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Important point what they called a 
Knegsbrucke, that 1s, « pontoon bridge, 
for wai purposes, they had noted with 
the greatest care the various routes lead- 
ing to it, especially for wagon trains and 
convoys 

Fiom Gonesse we pushed forward, 
getting just within the first line of in- 
vestment to Sevran, a little town badly 
puuished by shells On our way thither 
we had an opportunity to observ. the 
mManne1 in which the German outposts 
fortified theu positions Bureastworks 
were thrown up almost everywhere, con- 
stiucted out of every available mate1al 
Where i1oad> fred in the fields, a tf- 
e1al ones had been made out of the un- 
threshed wheat, of which gieat heaps 
gainished theroadsides Even the 1oads 
were doubly and tuply banucaded at 
centun pomts, so that the Fiench, in 
making a sortie, would be sume to get 
themselves ande1 a deadly fire — * Alarm 
houscs” were frequent along this 1oute 
The Prussians had created facilities for 
seeing almost every movement that any 
considerable body of Fienechmen could 
imahe near Pans, and could alwaye pre- 
pare thempelyes splendidly for defense 

Aunet, an Insignificant village neal 
Sevran, was only noticeable fiom the 
fact that numbers of the Guaid corps 
had illustiated then tulent with numei- 
ous drawings on the walls of the houses 
The signs that hud been placed to indi- 
cate the way weie »oinetimes rendered 
very amusing by the hittle sketches 
which the several visitors to the endica- 
teur had diawn At Sevran we passed 
the Canal de L’Ourcy, cleverly turned 
from its course by u German engineer at 
the beginning of the investment, and 
the bridge over which we went had been 
barricaded, the side towards Pais being 
protected with doors taken from the 
granaries. 
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The scenery through which we now 
passed was of dazzling loveliness The 
snow still decked the trees with crystals, 
and a temperate sun threw a genial, but 
not melting, light upon this fany splen- 
dor. Hulls were indistinguishable and 
seemed to fade into the sky <A hnush- 
heap became an opalescent mass, and the 
fai-off forests, where symmetrical trees 
rose in long avenues, were fantastic an 
dream-fohage Here we wee skuting 
the noble and ancient wood of Bondy, 
where old King Childeric inet bis unhappy 
fate, and weie drawing piadually tow ards 
the banks of the charmmg Marne 

At Livry we took the wrong road, 
and had gone two miles st. ught towards 
one of the forts betore we discoveled 
out mistake Had it not been for a com- 
pass I do not know what would have 
happened, for we should probably have 
got into the Fiench lmes At Liviy, one 
of Madame de Sevign¢d > ft worlte haunts, 
there was nothing noticeable beyond the 
industry of the soldiers, who were none 
of them Jolling «bout o1 playing at cards, 
but were all engaged im some kind of 
had wok Caipenter» were plying then 
tinde, blacksmiths were soiling then 
uniforms ove: used-up horses . the cooks 
had unprovised the accustomed cap, the 
sign of then profession, out of the newr- 
papers sent them fiom Germany, and 
the officers were giving o1dels as busily 
as the captain of a Cunaidei 1n « gale 

We were soon at Clichy-sons-Bois, 
where the Guaid coips ceased and the 
Saxons were stationed The Fust in- 
fantry division had its head-quaitels 
here in a huge chdteav, and some ofliceis 
told us that then coips extended a» fai 
as the left bank ot the Maine on to the 
scene of the recent fight The Saxons 
were a ruddy, healthy, but dowdy look- 
ing, set of soldiers The officers were 
models of elegance and refined cou tes; 
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There was, however, a lack of that 
thoroughness of occupation which we 
had remarked among the exclusively 
Prussian troops , and, on the whole, from 
this point to where the gallant Second 
corps began, we could remark at every 
tun the superiority of Piussia to the 
sister states in military traming 

Fiom Clichy we :ode on to Mont Ver- 
meil, and thence through the charming 
forest of Chelles The giand old abbey 
of Chelles has twice been ravaged by the 
English, — m 1358 and 1429, — and once 
entnely overturned by a huiicane But 
it ha» always been restored by pious 
hands, and 1 one of the architectural 
wonders of Fiwuce Chelles 15 pictu- 
resquely situated. and stately poplars 
border the plams which stretch out from 
the town Here we got into trouble with 
an officer, who had cautioned us against 
going ovel the upper of the two pontoon 
bndges which he had caused to be built 
over the Maine, and we had mistaken 
his duection and crossed the wrong 
Inidge The iesult was just what he 
had expected We drew the fue fiom 
Foits Nowy and Rosny, and that un- 
fortunite biiige was 1ahed with shell 
for twent) minutes afterwards, in such 
& manne: that we were not surplised at 
the officer's 1age Ou last ghmpse of 
bin was as he stood Jumping up and 
down on the banks of the Marne, and 
shaking hip firte at us. while the whole 
atmosphere was charged with th1ee-cor- 
neled German mmpiecations He was so 
excited that he took no care to: his own 
satety, and 1t was by no means pleasant 
to stand unde: thi storm of the tre- 
mendous projectiles launched by the 
forte 

We talked with the Wurtemburgeis 
who had been 1n the recent battle These 
were stolid, tranquil, and clumsy men, 
whom the Fiench never shook from thei 
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posts, nor blew away with artillery, nor 
fnghtened with bayonet charges ‘‘ It 
was not much of 2 fight,’’ said one, 
‘¢ they could not dig us out ” The simile 
was a good one 

Before us lay the lovely Maine, the 
snow-clad }: anches on its banks 1eflected 
in the dark blue of 1ts wate, and here 
and there 4 little island half hidden under 
the sweeping boughs of the ancient tiees. 
Beyond the bridge we found a pioneer 
guard seated alound a pleasant camp- 
fhe. We 10de to Champs, thence to 
Malnoue, and so over the batien battle- 
field on which the Wuitemburgeis had 
done such valiant work. Hee the 
countiy was desolate In no village 
could we find a wisp of hay foi oun 
horses no soldier had enough fo: lis 
own beast. At Champs we found the 
peasants so shaip in their explession 
of hatred to us as the supposed foes 
that we were not soiry to find plenty of 
soldiers in the vicinity 

We pushed on from Malnoue to La 
Queue-en-Bi1e, a little town which bore 
indisputable marks of hard usage during 
the recent fight This had been an 
asylum for the wounded, and the ground 
in nearly all the yaids was stiewn with 
blood-stamed sthaw [Every available 
article of furniture had been smashed 
for firewood. It was not until the cold 
weather came that the Piussians began 
to do veritable damage to the costly 
houses in which they weie quartered 
The Germans were in a country where 
wood 1s scarcer than in any other sec- 
tion of Europe, with the exception of a 
few noble, ancient forests preserved by 
the state. Stone bemg the exclusive 
building material, 1t was only the palmgs, 
the oak carvings, and the furniture upon 
which the cold and impatient soldiers 
could rely. 

From La Queue-en-Brie we went to 
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Bondy St Leger, where the stalwart 
Pomeranian Second 1egiment was quar- 
tered along the road, and as we were 
nearing the latter town we caught a 
charming glimpse of Paiis From the 
Ingh hill which we climbed just before 
teaching a forest sumiounding Baron 
Hottinguei’s chdteau, the sun strug- 
gled out of a cloud unde: which he had 
been sulking for some time, and touched 
the distant dome of the Invaldes, go 
near and yet so far We could distin- 
guish the twin towe1s of Nétie Dame 
and the dimly outlined dome of the Pan- 
theon Smoke and flames arose from 
numbers of yillages which had just been 
fired by shells fiom Forts Ivry and 
Charenton On the high plateau at the 
entiance to the wood of Bondy the Ger- 
mans had established a post of observa- 
tion From Bondy to the old biidge of 
Charenton, almost under the very walls 
of Paris, there 1s a direct 10ad, along 
which there had been much fighting 
The Pomeianians were soe and angry, 
fo. their losses in the action in which 
they had just played such an mmportant 
pait had been very heavy. Here, at 
Bondy, the massing of troops was tre- 
mendous. It was evident that another 
sortie was expected, and that the two 
hundred thousand men who had recently 
been called under arms m Germany 
were fast ariiving mn the field. Soldiers 
swarmed in the forests and in the villages 
from this pot upward to Versailles 
The hnes which had recently been thin 
were now moie than necessarily stiong. 
It seemed madness for the besieged to 
try and dislodge this enemy, confident 
from his long succession of victories and 
so strong in numbeis. 

On the way fiom La Queue to Bondy 
we met long trains of sick and wounded 
coming back from Orleans. There were 
several hundred wagons filled with poor 
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fellows who seemed in evely stage of 
mortal illness. The melancholy tram 
wound its way painfully along, a few 
Uhlans nding here and there between the 
transpoits calmly smoking their pipes 
Along the 10ad we observed the field- 
telegraph service of both the Bavaiian 
and Prussian armies, the Prussian line 
easily distinguishable from the otheis 
by its black and white slende: poles, 
capable of being put down with great 
Lapidity ; and the Prussians did not take 
the trouble to give 1t a guaid, announc- 
img in each village that any one who 
trified with 1tshould beshot The Bava- 
rians built the lines more substantially, 
but also exeicised very tiifling piecau- 
tions against its cutting The lines had 
rarely been interrupted since they weie 
placed The mayjozty of the soldieis 
whom we saw in Bondy had been before 
Metz, and wete among the first to a11ive 
in front of Pazis fiom that pomt They 
were usually stalwait, handsome men, 
daik-haned and fiery-eyed , and we were 
told that they were one of the special 
prides of the Prussian army. 

We returned to Versailles by the first 
line of investment part of the way, finish- 
ing our journey 1 the thud, quite in the 
rear, whee the Bavaiians were stationed 
Shortly after leaving Bondy we left the 
Second corps behind us, and on our al- 
rival at Villeneuve St George found 
ourselves among the members of the 
Sixth Piussian corps. At Villeneuve St 
George the Prussians had two extem- 
porized biidges across the Seine, one of 
pontoon and the other of trestle-work, 
both capable of sustaining any weight, 
and both built in a miraculously shoit 
tame. Here, and at Villeneuve le Roi, 
was a complete overtarn of houses , 
and I do not blame the dwellers in 
Paiisan suburbs for abominating the 
Germans, whom they naturally accused 
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of many excesses, which were perhaps 
inevitable. 

On the way in we passed, at Wissons, 
@ gigantic park of artillery, abont two 
hundred guns, which the artillerymen 
were beginning to move We found 
that 1t was not wise to ask questions as 
to where those guns were going, and 
diew our own conclusions as to the 
piohable commencement of the bom- 
bardment 

In Veisailles we found the customary 
prog1amme, — funeials, se1enades, horse 
exelcising, patrols, concerts, and dinners 
at the Café de Neptune, in plogress— 
exactly as we had left them 

Not long afte: our tou: around Pats 
we heard that the Prussians had entered 
Vendéme, and there was a rumor that 
the Fiench were massing for another 
outbreak in the vicinity of Champiguy. 
But the attention of the Germans was 
concentrated on the bomba:idment, and 
endeavors at first made to conceal prepa- 
1ations foi 1t were the source of much 
muise1y foi all journalists attached to the 
head-quaiters There was a momentary 
enlivening of the monotony of the hfe at 
Versailles by the creation of a ‘‘ corre- 
spondent’s question” It was biought 
about by the indiscretion of some cavalry 
men, who anrested, at Etampes, one or 
two English journalists, and a gentleman 
who happened to be a Queen’s commis- 
sioner ‘These worthy gentlemen were 
biought into Versailles tied with ropes, 
which ropes were attached to the saddles 
of their captors , and they were treated 
as common spies, and much crowded and 
hustled by onion-breathed Teutons, until 
they were able to prove then identity. 
It was rather startling, and, at the same 
tame, amusing, to recognize in the French 
spies whom we had summoned to 
see these gentlemen, were supposed 
to be perfectly well known as neutrals 
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and peisqnages of distinction Many 
sharp ctiticisms having been passed on 
the airogance of officers who had been 
engaged in this arrest, a pe1sonage high 
in authority was said to have 1emarked 
that, if the correspondents wished to 
magnify the matte: into one of inter- 
national unportance, the simplest thing 
would be to send them all uway fiom 
head-quaiters moreovei, that they had 
been indiscreet in disclosing to the would 
the whereabouts of the cannon which 
were to convince the Parisians of the 
erior of resistance 
This teapot storm was soon ovel, and 
our attention was dnected to the dele- 
gation of members of the German pai- 
hament, who had come up to piesent 
addresses to King William concerning 
the title of Empe:o01 of Germany, 1ecently 
offered him, on the 10th of December 
Fpals delegation arrived, a inotley aray 
ef black, white, and giay, twenty wagon 
loads of German burghers, who cazzied 
then festal men into the waids of the 
ve1y hospitals, and whose giotesque self- 
consciousness provoked bitte: smules 
from the French, tvo well-bred to 
mdulge in open comment On that 
day I saw Count Buwmaick in bis 
carnage, he looked ill, and seemed to 
_have grown ten jears olde: im a few 
‘days 
The 18th was a gala day for the Ger- 
mans. Thousands of soldicis thronged 
the streets all day, and went 1n 1 qluctantly 
when the orange sunset glow began to 
tinge the west There were music, 
glitter of uniforms, prancing of houses, 
and pomp of funerals, as if Death 
liked to be at the feast, ginning with 
the rest Death was present in the 
morning, with his procession of forty 
cofgas draped white, the Tartesaian 
colers of a and the rumbling 
thunder of the guns in the distance re- 
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‘ minded the furloughed men that death 


was still therr near neighbor. 

The court preacher at the chapel that 
morning chose for his text these words : 
«The peace of God passeth all under- 
standing” But the deputies and 
diplomats, who had come up from Ger- 
many, although they attended thesermon, 
paid but little attention to 1t They 
were busy with then anticipations of the 
royal interview They were manly jolly, 
bee1-loving, 1ubicund men, fiom quiet 
countiy towns, where Paris and Ver- 
sailles weie popularly thought twin gates 
of Hades There were a few noble- 
looking old men, with white mustaches 
and flowing hair, but rathe: awkwaid in 
compaiison with the mole accomplished 
military men 

There was a great struggle for equi- 
pages on that day, but the most dignified 
members had to appear in a field post- 
wagon, and two aged and 1espectable 
members of Parliament weie conveyed 
into the royal presence in a1 vehicle £0 
much iesembling a fuiniture-van that 
even the officers laughed Theie was a 
giand 1eception at the Prefecture, at 
which all the deputies were personally 
presented to the King after the presenta- 
tion of their addresses, and crowds 
gathered to see the princes 1oll away in 
then caniages, and Von Podbielsk: and 
Moltke in then helmets, stern and grave, 
finally the Pietecture doors closed with 
a bang, and the tall sentinels began to 
pace back and forth, as uf moved by 
wires The King diove out shortly 
afterwards, looking extremely well; and 
I observed with some astonishment that 
numbers of Frenchmen saluted him; 
whether it was because the title of 
Emperor, which they knew had just 
been presented fo. his consideration, 
overwhelmed them, I know not. 

In the evening eighty persons sat 
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down to a dinne: of gicat magnificence 
On the might of the 18th there was a 
terrific cannonading, which the wind 
seemed to bring neare: than usual, and 
the deputies had a genume fight Win- 
dows 1attled in Veisailles The people 
turned out in great excitement to dis- 
cove what was going on = The King, u 
was said, desned to accept the Empeior’s 
diadem, but wished to 1un the gauntlet 
of a vote in the Chambets first 

Winter now cxme m eanest The 
gieat pond and fountain basins in the 
palace gudens were iwe-bound = The 
officers had taken to then fim cloaks, 
and the princes, who had dawdled to and 
fro in the long wenues on than well- 
groomed hopes, now scuiiied awry to 
breahf wt m the shabby bichs sull lett 
in Versailles No less than siv vigorous 
attempts hid been made by the Fiench 
to bieak out the most signal ettort bemg 
made new the edpe of the formst of 
Bondy, where the positions had recenved 
a wonderful stiengthenmg since the 
Champigny fight The artllery pi ic tice 
of the Pinssian guns in the vicunity of 
St Cloud was exceedingly good, and 
one battery especially distinguhed it- 
self 

A few days before Chiistmas the non- 
combatants at Versailles were treated to 
a novel sensation, to he expected m 
war tune, but somewhat staithng after 
the dulness of head-quattery’ hfe While 
chattmg quietly with a friend in his own 
apaitments, im the Place Hoche, I ob- 
seived the sudden appearance of a body 
of cavaliy m the square, and at the same 
time the people of the house came 1un- 
ning to tell us that a band of soldicis 
was mounting the staue The officer 
in chaige arrived, cuit and suspicious, 
posted sentries at all the exits, and we 
were shortly desired to state whethe: o1 
not we had any concealed weapons 
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Convincing the officer that we had none,- 
we were leleased, and learned fiom one 
of the soldicis that they were lookmg 
afte: Francs-Tneus , from another, that 
Weipons only were the olyject of the 
search, and fiom a third, what proved 
to be true that a conspuacy for a revolt 
Within Veisailles had been discoveied, 
and that there was a general search for 
the weapons which were to have done 
the enemy damage At almost the same 
minute m the same hom every house 
in the town wis entered, and searched 
fiom «ccllu to ganet At the Hoétel 
des Resetyous the heid-quuters of 
hundeds of ofheers  concspondents, 
mad diplomits a young heutenant of 
Dintecn hid tikhen charge and told 
the rotund and rubicund lindloid that 
Wo ohe found anything suspicious in his 
cellu he would have Inm shot fa his 
own comt-yud = But thw excessive 
witth on the pat of the baby officer 
only provoked a smule fromthe host A 
luge colliction of arms wap actually 
found in Veisulles, and m one of the 
houses where wm old lidy solemnly de- 
clued thit she hid nese: had a weapon 
ot iy hind under her 100f, an acute 
soldier. stuch his bayonet into the cerhng 
ud thiee guns diopped down Some 
enterprisme Grerman had set on foot a 
sto1y that a band of desperadoes had 
concocted i plan to cay off the King, 
Counts Moltke iwnd Bismuck, and all 
the othe: impoi tant personages, and offer 
them in exchange for mnmediate and 
unconditional peace Ridiculous a» this 
story seemed, 1t found geneial cre- 
dence among the 1ank and file of the Gai- 
mans, who professed great indignation. 

The new Landwelusmen coming up 
fiom Geimany about this time were the 
best specimens of soldieis that we had 
seen They looked as ¥ they had been 
cieated by some fairy expressly for the 
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occasion Ihere was one 1egiment of 
the Landwehismen of the Guard sta- 
tioned not fa: from Versailles, in which 
the fathers owned to seven thousand 
and three childien, a httle more than 
thiee apiece From this one may im- 
ngine the number of Chiistmas-hoxes 
which had been coming by the field post 
for the ten days before the gieat festi- 
val 

* Ou Octoher fues now flicker beture 
Pai,’ boastfully sad the German 
press, while the last glimine: of autumn 
sunset was fallmg athwart the spies 
of Nétre Dame Neithe: German piess 
nor people expected that the Decem- 
be: fies would send up then sparks 
aiound extemporzed Chuiistimas-tiees 
in the camps before Paris, but, when 
it was found that the siege was to 
be long, the good wives at home 
made ample provision for then al»ent 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, and 
enoi1mous trains ringing the gifts of 
love came rolling though Strasbourg 
and Nancy and LUypeimay, and up to 
Lagny, wheie they dischaiged then 
comforting freight every day into the 
provision wagons, which moved with 
the same discipline that marked the 
conduct of the whole army The zesult 
was, that, by the armival of Chiistmas- 
tide, the thousands upon thousands of 
Germans were provided with the ma- 
terial for the ame festivities that they 
would have held at home 

The choius of the guns of Paris on 
Chiistmas Eve was superb Through 
the clear, fiosty ar the giand baymg 
and barking of the dog» of war echoed 
so loudly that 1t almost drowned the 
choials of the jolly Weinnacht songs 
that the few Germans who had been 
allowed to leave their regiments and 
dine at head-quarters were peimitted 
to sing Parties of officers who had 
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been permitted to leave their bad food 
and wretched lodgings nm the deserted 
towns aiound the besieged capital 
came in to thaw out over bottles of wine 
o1 bowls of punch Few, if any, boast- 
ful allusions were made in these parties 
to the victolies gained ove the French 
The stout Landwehi 1egunents in the 
neighboi hood, which had as many Christ- 
mas-tiees ao» Companies, had their pies- 
ents distiibuted by the hands of then 
officeis The festivities were simple 
and heaty <A large 100m im some de- 
seited house was chosen for each com- 
pany, and there the tiee was placed and 
the candles were lighted, songs and 
1ecitations made up the balance of the 
entertamment Most of the soldieis 
at the outposts had wine to dimk In 
town the day was celelnated at the 
Prefecture and at the 1esidence of the 
Ciown Piince At the King’s there 
were two Christmas-tiees, and some of 
the presents given and 1ecerved by the 
royal family were of great value The 
Ciown Prince distaibuted the gifts fiom 
his tree with his own hands Much 
gossip was excited by the absence of 
the Duke of Saxe Cobug fiom the 
assembly of the other royal personages 
He was the only exception, and the 
gossips attributed 1f to various causes, 
among otheis to the fact that he had 
made unpleasant temarks concerning 
the conduct of the Saxons in the Cham- 
pigny fight, while others claimed that 
he was moping, because there had once 
been talk of making him Emperor of 
Germany, and that now the cown had 
passed forever fiom his grasp He 
was in command, hke Bismarck, of a 
regiment of cuuassiers, but was little 
with it, 

The only thing which broke the se- 
renity of the next day in the town was 
the waillmg of mulitary bands as the 
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dead from the hospitals were borne to 
ther graves On the evening of the 
25th there were, of course, dinners and 
feasting, despite the fact that the French 
had been swarming by Bougival, and 
that the cannon had spoken thunder- 
ously all day 

Within the great park one of the most 
bingular sights was the sport of the gayly 
uniformed soldie:s on the newly made, 
but firm, 1ce on the canal Hundreds of 
officers, who had sent to Germany for 
their skates, orwho had found some in the 
town, were frolicking lke very boy» on 
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the ice This canal is one of the chief 
beauties of Versailles, and when it 1s 
frozen 1t makes a magnificent skating 
park It 1s nearly five thousand feet 
long, and about two hundred feet wide 
Louw XIV often tiansformed jt into a 
Venetian scene in summe!, and had some- 
tunes a5 many as two hundred gondolas, 
illummated with glass lamps of all colois 
upon it Here, too, he had his artificial 
sunsets, lis gigantic fireworks, and his 
munic sea-fights , and in winte1, when the 
weather was phaip enough, he aped 
Russian splendor 
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CIIAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


“The Point of View *— The Cimpnuen m the South —The Phantom Mohile —New Year's Day — 
Scone it the Palace — The Bombudment of Pais — Betwecn the Pues in Front of Fort Issy — 
In the Batters — Coon ition of King Wilham of Prussia as Lmpeio of Geiminy it Versailles 


TIE old yeu went out m the midst 
of alanms and disippomted hopes 

for the unhappy Fiench of Versailles, 
and gloom and intense suffermg for the 
hundieds ot thousands of the besieged 
within the wills of Pas It was hit- 
terly cold.in December The ensvuons 
of Pars ar truely visited by a heavy 
snow fill but the snow came with the 
war and the siege w if no source of 
misery were to be left untied 

When the fust snow fell, & French 
fnend of iumre, im Versulles said, 
Thank God for this!) It wall kul thou- 
sands ot the Ge1mins!”) That afternoon, 
duiing a iide to the outposts, Do siw a 
stout Landwolusinu hugeme = himself 
With joy and suing * Think God fo 
this clea, cold weather’ Now we cin 
work ” 

In ths asin so munvy othel cases, 
the ** point of view 7 was eversthing 

There was dough busmess in the South 
Huge ambulance trams went out every 
morning tuwatrds OQileins and along the 
hne of march towards Beiugency = In 
all the httle towns on the 10ute we saw 
sights which made the blood cuidle 
Both French and Germany had penshed 
bv hundreds, fn lack of proper ene 
The German sisters fiom the Bavuaiian 
Catholic convents did much to alleviate 
the sutfermgs of thousands of pom 
wietches We saw men who were half 
frozen from expopure over-night on the 
battle-field, and I shall not svon forget 
an anecdote which a fiiend told me of 


his fist walk ove: the field of Beaugency. 
He sud that piles of frozen corpses, 
scattered hither and yon, impressed lim 
even more than did the groans and 
slhiieks of those who were still living, and 
to whom no help could be etven for 
hous Wlaile passing 1 heap of Mobile 
Guaids, who had cvidently becn killed 
all at once, and nenly every one of 
whom was vigorously grasping bir gun, 
he saw one hindsome tellow lying so 
quietly pullid in the cold moonheht that 
he ww tempted to approach and note 
hisiank = It was 2 young soldier —hold- 
in@w Ins stittened hand t gun labelled 
e“NYUSA” Hes udthat he removed 
the cap from the corpse’s head, and, un- 
clinching the cold fingers, took the gun, 
and camied away these souvenns to 
Verallen fe affirmed senously that, 
fo. five night» afterwards, he was awa- 
hened 1egulaly, at the same hour, by 
the g1asp of a ielentless hind upon his 
aim, and felt that he was straggling with 
an wvisible force * It was.” he said, 
‘* the dead Garde Mohuile tiyimg to get 
lis gun back agam!” 

The Bayallan»y wele said to have lost 
thuty thousand men out of an amy co1ps 
which went ito the southern campaign 
thuts-five thousand stiong Tins ,was 
doubtless exaggerated, but the mortality 
was tremendous The South German 
States suftered heavily in losses of both 
Officers and suldiers The Bavaiians, in 
fact, as a fighting cops, seemed to have 
been pretty well blotted out at one time, 
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and when allusion was made to the fact 
that General Von der Tann had gone to 
the support of some othe: army, the 
Prussians were puzzled to know whethe1 
it meant that he had gone alone or taken 
the tiny remains of his legions with him 
But the Bavarian» took death as they 
took life, very easily. and 16 15 to be said 
for them that they bore with strength 
and patence a combinition of uls wlich 
would have hilled less sturdy and more 
fastidious men The Fiench constantly 
accused them of ferocity and ciuelty , and 
these stories doubtless arose fiom the 
merailess repression of Fianes-Tueuis, 
o1 the peasants who, without thinking it 
necessary to join the regular soldiers, 
took ther guns in their hands and de- 
fended then homes It seems clear that 
dozens of these men were shot in cold 
blood, smmply as examples, during the 
campaign round about Orleans It was 
woe to the unluchy blue bloure seen 
belund a loop-holed wall o1 at a thid- 
story window The Fiench took occasion 
to massacre a large numbe: ot Bay ati ws, 
whom they found in a tight place, not 
long afte: this practice of shooting the 
Fiancs-Tneus began, and it was an- 
nounced at Versailles that General 
Chanzy had said at Le Mans that he 
would give no quite: to the enemy. 
New Year's Day at head-quaiteiy passed 
quictly enough Several hundied offices 
came into the old town fiom the v u10us 
commands around Pais, aud made up 
little paities, celebiating in the clumsy, 
but humorous, German way the advent 
of the new twelvemonth In the Café 
de Neptune, just at midnight, there was 
a great gathering of these officcrs, and 
as the clock on the maible mantel stiuck 
twelve, the oldest of the company arose, 
and, filling all glasses from a bowl 
of steaming punch, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
brothe: officers, it 18 just twelve o’clock ” 
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Then all cried out ‘* Long live the New 
Year'” and a general hand-shoking 
followed Some insisted on bonnet- 
Ing their friends, 1emembering that in 
Germany, 1f you aie caught in the street 
afte: twelve on New Yea1’s Eve, you ale 
likely to have your hat smashed over 
your eyes 

Just as the festivities at the Crown 
Prince’s quaiteis were at them height, 
aud the Crown Prince had 11sen to wel- 
come in the youthful yeat, the hoarse 
1081 of a fa1-oft salute broke the silence 
There had been but little cannonading 
during the day, and when thiy sud- 
den boom of the cannon was heard by 
the Geiman ofheers they mvoluntarily 
looked for then swoids, and then looked 
at each othe: But no sive was taking 
place The salute which was just upon 
the stioke of nudiight was the funeral 
palyo wlich Pais was firing ove: the 
mave of the disiptious year For miles 
a.ound, the twely e double-shotted volleys 
were head, and then there was silence 
10a1n 

‘The officers made giand toilettes for 
new Year's Day, and culled to pay com- 
pluments to the King and the 1espective 
genelals in the ealy mommg New 
1egiments of clean, and, as yet, untried, 
suldieis came marching in before dawn, 
and the Veirsaillam had foi then ef) ennes 
of the new yeu a liberal supply of live 
and hangiy Prussians =I was invited to 
Ineakfast on this mo:ning of January Ist 
with a French lawyer of distinction, who 
lived in a cointottable house 1n the Place 
Hoche, and at eleven o'clock [ knocked at 
his hospitable door, and was rece ed with 
a smiling face 

‘- Let us,” said my host, ‘* make an 
effoit to forget the circumstances in 
which we ate placed, and celebiate the 
advent of the year with something like 


joy.” 
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He led the way to the dining-room, 
where the snow) cloth of the gieat :0und 
table was loaded with sparkling glasses, 
with fat bottles mm wicke: baskets, with 
fruit, with coidials, and with a goodly 
array of family silver This was a 
tempting sight to one who had been for 
weehs accustomed to the meagie fare 
of the restau wnts of Versailles and the 
camps neu by, for 1t must not be sup- 
posed that good food was easily obtain- 
able atthe Geiman head-quar tei» tow ards 
the close of the siege It was almost 
nunpossible to get it 

But the god» were unkind on this the 
first day of the new year, and we were 
scaicely seated opposite each othe: at 
table when the dooi-bell rang and the 
se1vant, returning witha white face, said, 
‘‘A Prussian ” My host’s face wa» white, 
too. but he was too well-bied to make 
anyremark He arose and left the 100m, 
presently returning with a tall, elegantly 
unifoimed, distinguisbed-looking German 
officer, who made the stiff military salute 
to which we were so well accustomed, 
and apologized fo1 what was, he said, the 
** unwilling intiusion ” But he had been 
very anxious to see the old palace before 
the campaign wis ovel, and had obtamed 
this day a leave of absence, and his billet 
had sent him here fo: breakfast and din- 
ner Would the gentlemen excuse lim? 
And here, my friend, making a virtue of 
necessity, placed him a chau at the table , 
and, daintily removing his white gloves, 
the office: sat down 

It was an icy moment, and one which 
awoke all my sympathy for mine host, 
but we made the best of the situation, 
the German even disclosing a partial 
talent for Englwh and natarally avoiding 
all mentionof current events The break- 
fast was eaten, the wine was drunk in 
cool and stately civility, and the officer, 
who was a gentleman, and possessed of 
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rare tact, did not wait fo coffee and 
cigars, but excused himself and politely 
departed 

Knowing the French temperament, I 
waited with interest the explosion which 
I felt must come, and, after the Prus- 
sian had closed the door behind him, and 
gone jinghng down the stans, my fnend 
caught up the glass, the plate, the bottle 
from which he had drank, and threw 
them, crashing. mnto a corne:, then sat 
down with a pitiful face, and buist mto 
tears It was hard and «uel to bear, 
no doubt, but his trials were as naught 
heside those of the besieged ** out there 
beyond,” as he paid, and, regaiming his 
calm, he hoped for better days 

The Prussians made hiberal use of the 
old palace of Lou» XIV fo. then 
stately ceremonies, and on this New 
Year’s Day, in the Salle des Glaces, all 
the nobles of Geimany gathered to- 
gether The venerable King seemed to 
enjoy his visits to the palace on such 
occasions, and afte: the ieception» at 
the Piefectmse be and his” brilliant 
cortége attended service at the chapel 
The King was made uncomfortable by a 
vely vigorous preacher, who insisted that 
monarchs often erred on the side of 
lemency We inteipieted this to mean 
that the Germans at home were getting 
impatient to hea: details of the horrors 
of the bombardment But when we 
said this to the Germans whom we 
knew, they were highiv indignant 

Amid the yehes of France’s ancient 
splendor: an assembly crowded to hear 
the King’s addiess There, where all 
the wealth of Le Biun’s coloing had 
been bestowed on the portiayal of the 
great monarch’s glories, where the pla- 
fond was covered with such painted 
flattery that even Frenchmen blushed at 
the vanity of one of their race, there, 
where Louis once had his throne brought, 
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that he might sit upon it as the ambas- 
sador of the King of Persia sank on his 
knees before him, now stood the King of 
Prussia 1n full general’s uniform, with the 
Crown Piince, the Prince Fnediich Kail, 
with the chief admual of the navy, 
Prince Adelbert. The scene was one of 
dazzling splendor, and the Plussian 
uniforms harmonized well 
with the gilding and the 
1ainbow colois of the 
royal palace The floor, 
inlaid with rare and finely 
labored woods. so that 
the effect of light and 
shade upon it 1s to make 
it look like the surface of 
a transparent pond. or 
some delicately tessellated 
marble pavement wm a Ro- 
man church. — this floor 
fanly startled some of the 
Prussians who had never 
before entered the hall, 
and they seemed to be 
uncomfortahle lest then 
dainty boots should be 
wetted One or two of 
them went sprawling, for 
waxed paiguets me chifh- 
calt to walk upon = Qut- 
side, trumpets brayed, gay 
horses pianced, and cou t- 
ly men bowed low as 
the future Empeior left 
the Palace afte: having 
hstened to compliments gom the hun- 
dreds of courticis and foreign diplo- 
mats present In the evening, at the 
dinner at the Prefecture, the Grand Duke 
of Baden made a speech. in which he 
alluded to the Imperial Crown, which, 
as Fredenck Wilham IV had said, 
should only be woin on the field of 
battle 

The ‘* psychological moment” had at 
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last arrived. The natives of Versailles 
kept asking each other How about the 


hombaidinent? Why does if not com- 
mence’ But it had already commenced, 
and the Prussians had begun their 
steady task of 1educing the outworks of 
the capital The Geimans, from the first, 
expected an increase of losses on their 





own side when 
they attached 
the angry 
foit»y, and a 
duy at tno 
after the flist 
cannon wee 





THE FRENCH TROOPS ABANDONING THE filed from the 
PLAILAU AI AVRON advanced 
Prussian bat- 


teres, a thousand ad€titional hospital 
beds were ordered in Versailles The 
silence of Foits Rosny, Nowy, Ro- 
manville, and Aubervilliens, afte: the 
reduction of Mont Avyron, was much 
commented on, and the Piussians were 
mystified by 1t The Ge.mans did not 
reject as entarely 11diculous the state- 
ment that the forts might be mmed, and 


it might be a very costly experiment to 
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assault and oceupy them By and by 
ie batteries which the Saxons had heen 
“Mellding on the crests of Raincy began 
t@ play upon the foits The Saxons 
intended to accomplish a double purpose 
at once,—to diso12anize the advance fot te 
near them by a regular bombaidment by 
then batteries on the 11ght. and to 1am 
down shells trom the plan of Aviron on 
the left. so that the Fiench could not 
mamtam then outwoiks, The batteries 
at Chelles, Noisy, La Pelouse, and other 
points near by, crossed then fires at 
Avion, and it beemed a perfect Inferno 
on the plans for some houlp 

The Fiench had been constiucting a 
huge entenched camp here. but then 
plans were broken up by ths fuioup 
shell fire of the Saxony Aviron wasvely 
shongly foitified, particululy towaids 
the east Thee the French had thiee 
rows of batteries, one above the other, 
and many of the cannon wele of enot- 
mous calIne = The stillness of Forts 
Nowy and Rosny, after the retreat 
fiom .Avion, was regaded by the Pius- 
sans a a conclusive proof that the siege 
was neu its}end “If,” they said,* we 
could occupy thore forts, we could very 
soon send shells mto Belleville and La 
Villette ’ 

Fiom New Yeal’s Day until the great 
sortie of Montietout, the cannonading 
was almost incessant Everyday brought 
its alaam, every dw its picturesque 
event; every day, for us, its long ude o1 
walk to the battenies o1 to little coins 
of vantage, from which we could pce 
something of the tremendous tinal opei- 
ation of the siege § Riding towards Issy 
one morning, and looking out ove: Paris, 
we saw tall black columns of smoke 
rising appaiently to the Tnumphal Arch 
The aich towered up, mirtily defined in 
the distance, and with a fleld-glass we 
could observe the construction on its top 
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which the Piussians called an non-clad 
fort. But presently we paw that the 
smoke was not within Pais walls It 
seemed in dnect lhne with the Arch, but 
was caused by the burning of the village 
of Boulogne, opposite St Cloud, on the 
Seme bank With the field-glass we 
could see thams crowded with soldiers on 
the double-deched cars rattling along the 
Ceintiue 1 ulway, and being transferred 
to the eastern side Crash came defiant 
notes fiom Issy, and presently noises 
were heard above om heads The Prus- 
sian ifled cannon were thiowing shells, 
and we could truck then couse  Sud- 
denly they would become small ap buds, 
and then lost to view Once we raw 
thiee alight m Foit Isesy at once = There 
Was 2 SUJence among the French gunners 
for some numutes, then the angiy defi- 
ane higan agam, and we wele com- 
pelled hastily to sluft our position 

The Geman gunnels were determined 
to lnt the great viaduct. which stood 
£0 prolinent and tempting a mak just 
outside the walls of «Auteuil, but they 
never succeeded I was told at the 
close of the siege that the Pansians 
went every Sundiy to make excursions 
along the curcula: 1ailway to this viaduct, 
which was covered with trams, from 
which thousands of people were endeay- 
ollng to get a glance at the Prussians, 
none of them having the olightest fear 
of the Teutonic projectiles 

Between one of the punapal Prussian 
b rtte11es and Finit Issy, quite in the open, 
stood a house, always held by a certain 
number of stout-heaited soldiers, and 
serving as an obervation post for officers 
Thi was not a tranquil place, for the 
Prussian shell» went whizzing and moan- 
ing above one’s head, and once every 
minute came the whirring response from 
the French embrasures. If the gunners 
in Issy had desued to shorten their range 
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and let fall a shower of missiles on this 
house they could do so at an} moment 
But they preferred to expend their fire 
upon the battery heyond, and so one 
was pethaps safer between the fizes than 
he could possibly have been either m 
fort or battery 

Here we came one mourning, and nai- 
rowly escaped being shot hy the excited 
soldier at the door before we could show 
our peimission, and befure we could 
make ouiselves heaid by an officer, but 
finally we weie admitted I was stuck 
with the coolness of the commanding 
officer at this difficult po»t He had the 
veiitahle spint of a Brandenbuig puate , 
and while the shells were ciashing above 
and aivund he opened a bottle of wine, 
and invited us to partake, telling, mean- 
time, with pride how his soldiers hid 1e- 
cently made the discovery of several 
hundred bottles of Chateau Magis 
in one cella ** Your Bayaiin ” he 
said, with 2 smile ‘ has an antiyuuim 
taste in wine, and we can always trust 
him to prohe the cellu of the chdteaua 
aiound ” 

This office: looked upon war, by his 
own confession, as 2 biillant episode m 
life, one which called out the best of a 
man’s eneigies, and he saw no reason to 
quarrel with 1t as abnormal o1 ciuel Le 
had the ve1table Prussian tiaiming. the 
hard-hearted, sceptical way of looking 
at things in accordance with his own 
system and that of his 1ace, of consider- 
Ing everything reasonable and proper 
which suited his own ends Ab for out- 
sideis, gure la bombe ! 

On the 13th of January we were told 
that twenty-six German batteries had 
been playing until late in the evening 
upon various quarters of Pans The 
Bavarians were attacked by the French 
early in the day; but the cnemy was 
repelled. Rumor said that the French 
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had swarmed out over the bndge of Bas 
Meudon at early morning, but while 
they were crossing, the Prussian bat- 
teres opened a deadly fixe upon them, 
and the bridge giving way precipitated 
a large number of soldiers into the 
Seine 

Inside Pais the vigorous bombard- 
ment which was now coveling a wide 
distiict on the left bank of the Seine 
Wis producing its sad effect The 
Hopital de la Pitié was 11ddled with 
bombshells on the mght of the 8th of 
January fiom the heights of Chatillon 
and from Meudon The Prussians 
seemed deliberately bombarding the 
vene1 ible public institutions of the great 
capital, —the hoppitals, the churches, the 
colleges, univeinities the schools of 
medicine and art 

It was not sti inge that a c1y went up 
thiough all Euiope, a ciy of horror and 
leproach, and that 1t almost startled the 
Grermans into 2 change of policy 

But they soon became impervious 
to eritiism = They pleaded the impe- 
rious necessity of wal as an excuse fol 
hombaiding the vast city crowded with 
helpless women and childien, so they 
sent shells in showers for two months 
into one of the most thickly populated 
sections of Pais The church of St 
Sulpice, the So: bonne, the Val de Grace, 
were all struck by shells Ina school in 
the Rue de Vaugirad four children 
were hilled and five wounded by a 
single shell The Luxembourg Museum 
was evacuated The physicians of the 
hospital of the Enfants Malades issued 
a protest, declaiing that the innocent 
children would be slain in them beds. 
The authorities at the Jardin des Plantes 
voted an inscription to be engraved on 
one of the buildings of then celebiated 
museum, stating that the gaiden founded 
by Lous XIII. had been bombarded 
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under the 1cign of William I , King of 
Prussia. 

In the cellas of Montrouge were 
hundreds ot fiightened 1efugees To 
the great yaults of the historic Pantheon 
came the lying to ciowd beside the 
noted dead, who were there entombed, 
and. duiing the whole twenty-five days 
of the bombaidment, a teizible peziod 
which there 1s no space propeily to 
desernbe liere, every day brought its 
horror and its saciifice of human hfe 

Meantime old Foit Issy, which had 
been so conspicuous fiom the fiist, kept 
up its reputation It was imspimimg to 
witness the defense of this place The 
maine atilery was there submitted to 
an almost ciushing fire from the German 
batte1ies, and held out fiom first to last 
magnificently unde: the plunging shells 
from Clamait, from Chatillon, from Meu- 
don These maiines, afte: then casemates 
had heen smashed into muddy fragments 
and the stones had been all knoched 
about by bombs, would drag out then 
fifteen cannons, hitchmg themselves to 
the pieces, and tagging them forward, 
firmg, screaming like savages as they 
fired, then diagging back then guns 
under the shelte: of the half-dwmantled 
parapets In this fortof Issy one hun- 
dred men weie killed, and a great 
number were wounded by shells, and of 
four hundied who fell ul of cold, hunge1 
and want of sleep, three-quarters died 
shortly afte: the capitulation 

By the time of the completion of the 
second parallel in front of Fort Issy all 
the non-combatants at Versailles who 
were allowed the privilege of going outside 
the towns wele intensely interested in the 
great duel between the Ge1man besiegeis 
and these vigorous defenders of then 
position The desperate energy of the 
marines in Issy led gradually up to the 
conclusion that all the foits were holding 
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out in expectation of a grand sorte, 
which would be the closing effoit of the 
slege, and perhaps of the wai This feel- 
ing was 1n the air on the moining of the 
19th, which had been selected asa date for 
the ceremony of King William’s accept- 
ance of the Imperial dignity confened 
upon him by the German nations, now 
to be welded and unified mto one, and 
under the influence of then ancient tradi- 
tion to accept an empire as the type of 
then new community Some of the Prus- 
flan officers were heard to say, on the 
morning of the 19th, that it was a good 
thing to get the ceremony over, as there 
would be pharp work shoitly There 
was, Indeed, sharp wok two days later, 
when the g1eat outpouring of Montetout 
took place, but alas! it wa» not des- 
tined to profit the French who wasted 
then heroism in vain efforts agamst the 
ever-1e-strengthened line of the enemy. 

The day selected was notewoithy mn 
Prussian minds for thee things = fnst, for 
being the anniversary of the crowning of 
Fiederick the Gieat. second. the buth- 
day of the eldest child of the Crown 
Prince, and thud, a» ‘Onde: Day,” 
when all princes and ofhceis decorated 
on previous occasions for conspicuous 
gallantry are wont to pass before ther 
1oyal master in review and 1eceive his 
feheitations Here, mdeed, was an oppor- 
tun'ty for a fine pageant, and one which 
might have 1oused the prude and vain- 
glory of a nation more susceptible of 
vanity than the German Despite the 
apprehensions of coming slaughter, the 
recent victories in the south and the 
apparent success in othe: sections of 
France had put the helmeted warriois in 
a good humor with themselves, and so 
they seemed to give themselves up to 
enjoyment. 

The day was a strange mixture of 
damp and cold, with occasional gleams 
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of warm sunshine, the rain coming down, 
as if were, to weep ove: the dead, and 
then the sun chasing away the tears as 
unwoithy of so gieat an occasion 
Towards ten o’clock a billant thong 
began to assemble in the cout-yaid of 
the palace, and increased steadily in 
biiulhancy and volume until the stioke 
of twelve, when the King, pieceded 
by guards and outiiders, drove to the 
doois of the great middle hall, enter- 
ing the cowt-jaid fiom the Rue des 
Reservous About cleven I found drawn 
up in line the King’s body guaid, taken 
fiom all the best 1egiments of the army, 
and glittermg m a hunded colois, 
stiongly contrasted Thionging past 
there lines of warliors were the invited 
guests of highe: 1ank, hastily 1etu ning 
the salutations of hundieds of hands 
embodying with accustomed pservility 
the expiession of then humbleness 
Many of the Bavauian and Wuitembuig 
Ofhceis had foi the first time got out 
then gala uniforms, which had s0 lony 
been packed in camp-chests that thcv 
weie all creased, and even soiled and ta- 
nished, and some of the stately gentle- 
men of the German court piesented a 
rathe: soiry figuie The Bayaiiin sol- 
dieis were, for a wondel, especially 
fine m therr biight-blue uniforms and 
shining helmets, and some of the officers 
wele men of majestic piesence The 
Saxons were, 2 usual, spotless 1n1.iment 
The gigantic men of the Guaid coips 
stalked about in then white uniforms 
and jack-boots The dark-haued, stal- 
wait Brandenburger, the Berliners, 
with spectacles on nose, the stiap- 
ping cavalry men, with iron c1osses on 
their breasts, and the slende:  jouths, 
with long han combed back unde. 
their casques, and swords buckled on 
therr slender thighs, — all hastened 
to the hall where the gieatest Prus- 
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Blan ceremony of modein times wea 
occur 

Around the statue of Lous XIV. a 
cullous crowd of civilians and soldiers 
had gathered, and the gendarmes had 
allowed them to remam there Few 
Fiench people weie present A crazy 
old woman 1an blithe: and yon for some 
time, cuising everybody and hegging 
fiom evel, body, but her curses and 
entreaties passed comparatively unno- 
ticcd in the gieate: excitement of the 
moment .in odd spectacle was the 
pedestal of the statue of Bayard, with a 
lot of Prussian soldiers sitting dangling 
then legs fiom it One could almost 
unagine the old heio looking with scorn 
upon the enemies below him = Two lines 
of soldier» — boys, but superb figures, 
peirfectl, trained boys —weie formed in 
the squaier in the vicinity of the en- 
tiance of the Salle des Glaces, and there 
military bands wee stationed to salute 
the comming King. The German banne1, 
we observed, was now floatmg where 
latterly the red-croms flag alone had 
been seen above the portico of the palace 
The wounded soldier» crowded to the 
windows to see the spectacle, and then 
pale faces weie the only vision of war 
which th ust 1ts ghastly presence upon us 

Piesently the guests began to alive 
pellmell There was not much attempt 
at glory of equipage, as in campaigning 
it 18 difficult to obtamm good cariiages 
Von Moltke caine in a post-cartiage 
winch wap splashed with mud, Von Bis- 
maick in a iittle caleche, to which two 
dinunutive ponies weie attached. the 
Ciown Prince 1n his modest coupé, and 
dozens of officeis in full toilette were 
caught in a pouing shower, which sud- 
denly visited us Half-a-dozen princes 
would dash up in an omnibus, which they 
had happily discovered at the last mo- 
ment, and the histoic furniture-van, 
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which played such an important ré/e in 
the transportation of potentates, nuhtary 
and political, m Veisailles, agam came 
into play Gueat precautions were taken 
for the safety of the King Stout sol- 
diers wandeied cuelessly about in the 
crowd, but with then guns held as a 
huntsman holds his when he heais the 
deer Ineahing cover How did the 
Prussians know how fai Fiench fanati- 
csm might ventuc? It only went far 
enough, to my knowledge, mvstc1ously 
to suggest that the last time that a 
great public gathering was held m the 
Salle de» Glaces 1t had been found nec- 
essary to prop the floor, so weah with 
age it had bucome But we may fuly 
presume that the Germans with then 
talent fin investigation, had caefully 
examined the puguet of the time of 
Louw XIV = Pimce George of Saxony 
was one of the most notice ible in the 
crowd of notabler , and around bim was 
a biillant assemblage of oflicers 

All along the Avenue de Pazis and the 
Place d.Aimes, as the King came ratthug 
fiom the Piefectuwie to the palace, arose 
deafening shoute of ‘*Tuimah for the 
Emperor!” The guad along the grand 
stancase which led to the Salle dep 
Glaces was composed of picked men 
fiom the ya1ious regiments around Patip 
Visibly affected by the magnificent spec- 
tacle befoie him, the old King wandeied 
into the gient 100m hke one scarcely 
dang to believe that the splendois 
before him wete 1eal. and duiing the 
whole ecrremony he was jrofoundly 
moved, and listened with the au of one 
surprised, and continually questioning 
himself as to what it all meant 

One hundred and seventy years before 
Fredenck I had put on the crown des- 
tined to such prominence in Ilustory 
As King Wilham entered the hall wheie 
Lous XIV. had been wontto receive his 
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couitiers, he must have reflected a mo- 
ment on the mutability of human great 
ness and on the futme of the country 
with which he a» an old man could have 
but httle todo Solemnly to accept the 
Geiman crown when he could not swear 
long to uphold the Empue even by his 
swoid and word must have seemed to 
him hke mockery To place it on lis 
brows at the end instead of the heginning 
of lis long and stately caiee1, as he 
paused before the gate of Pais, about 
to ente1 that great capital foi the second 
time as a victor, could not, however, 
have been without a certain consolation 

Inthe nnddle of the g1.and hall, and with 
Its bach to the windows opening on the 
path, an altar was erectel Upon tins 
altar, giacefully decorated, hghted can- 
dles were placed, and at each pide sat 
thiee pastor, clothed m the sombre 
habilunents of then oide1, and symbol- 
wing the suppoit of the Chuich to the 
new Empue Father down the hall 
Wes anothar and smaller altar, and in 
fiont of the were ananged the st undaids 
of all the 1egnnents of the thud army 
Between the two altars were placed 
Bayaiians and othe: soldieaip In front 
of the pimcipal alta were several sol- 
diers, who had, in times past 01 in recent 
campaigns, received two lon c10sses, and 
two of them hid them heads bound up, 
and showed other inaiks of ugly wounds 
On the platform at the faithe: end of 
the gallery many soldieis were stationed 
upholding standards 

The King was preceded by the mar- 
shal of his household and the court mar- 
shal, the Counts of Pucklen and Pei- 
ponchei, and followed by Prince George 
of Saxony. the :eigning Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, and the majority of the heredi- 
tary princes MHeside these, as they 
took their places in front of the giand 
altar, were also the Ciown Pnince, 
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Prince Charles of Prussia, the King’s 
brother and Grand Maste: of the Orde1 
of St John of Jerusalem, the Giand 
Dukes of Saxe Weimar, Oldenburg, and 
Baden, the Duke of Saxac Meiningen, 
the Duke of Saxe Altenburg, Princes 
Luitpold and Otho of Bavaia, Prince 
William and Duke Eugene of Wurtem- 
burg, Leopold of Hohenzollern, who had 
unwittingl) provoked the wai, and the 
Duke of Holstem The old King, bolt 
upright, and from time to time gazing 
with childhke cunesty upon the scene, 
hstened intently to the sezmon which one 
of the preaches now delivered with 
much grace and eloguence = The scramon 
touched upon the histone and reliiour 
chau ute: of the cetemony now m ploy- 
less, and endewored to desenbe its 
mysterious influence on the heats of 
the German nation It was a fime 
tuibute as well to the new subject of ado- 
Lation, the venerable hero soldier, and 
the King was deeply affected by it 

Von Bismaich and Von Moltke mean- 
tune, one on each side of the platfoim, 
winked sleeply and wickedly, and 
seemed inwardly much amused at all 
th puade General Blumenthal, also 
near at hand. with the commanding gen- 
erdls and oflicers of all grades giouped 
about lum, was gumly silent and ap- 
peared to consider the whole thing 1 
waste of tine In long 10ws down each 
side of the gallery were the distin- 
guished military and civil perponages 
fiom all nations of Emope 

The sermon fimphed, a geneial buzz 
of congratulation was just spiimegimge up 
in the hall when the King suddenly 
advanced to the platturm, and theie, 
surrounded by the standard-bearer: of 
the first Guard regiment, he pronounced 
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his address to the princes, in which he 
declared his intention of accepting the 
ImpeuialGerman Crown After he had, 
with faltering voice, finshed his vow, 
Bismaick advanced tranguilly to read 
the proclamation to the German people 
This was so tat as Bismarck was con- 
ceined, the culmination of the wai, the 
wnfication of the German people under 
the rule of one man was accomplished 
No wonder euch a gigantic task had made 
a diplomat alenady rpe m years look 
umost as old as his master 

After the reading of the proclamation 
the Giand Duke of Baden, who seemed 
tou have been adopted a» spokesman on 
most occasions, halled the King a» Em- 
pelo. of Germany —_ A. thi ee-times-three 
awoke the echoes winch had been lymg 
perdu ior two centunies, and the Crown 
Pimce hastened to embiace Ins father 
and affectionately to giasp his hand 
Ths exunph was followed by all the 
members of the Royal Family and all 
the princes and dukes present Whin 
the celemons ww finished, there wele 
teas on the old King’s face and many 
of the loohein-on were visibly moved 
Amid the waving of standards, flags 
which had been m all the ealy battles 
of the piesent war, and the echues of 
the national hymn and tiumphal 
maiches, the bulhant assembly Inoke 
up and drove aw im its hundieds of 
catnages, splendid and shabby, to the 
tisk of cating the dinner in celebration 
of *Oiders Day” At the Hétel de» 
Reservous and othe: fisluunable 1es- 
tauiants there was liotous mermnent, 
and the word ** Kaise: ” echoed though 
the stieet, and in all places where uni- 
forms were visible, until long past mud- 
night 
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CHAPTER THIRTY—-NINE 


Bourbak: and Belfort — The Final Sorte of the Fiench — Montictout — The Panic in Versailles — 
The Ticaty to. Pexe — ‘Lhe End of the siege of Pais 


HERE 1 Boubaki’?” was a fre- 

quent question at the German 
head-quartet» in the days just before the 
gieat fight at Montietout A ceitain 
portion of the army unde: his command 
seemed to be lost sight of, and caused the 
Geimins no hittle uneasiness The 
siege of Belfort had been checked by 
the proximity of a pait of Boubaki’s 
army, and the invadei» naturally thought 
that the object of the wily Fienchman 
was to rae the siege of thi» fortress, 
which was defended with such heroic 
valor, and to bimg into active use the 
great supply of munitions shut up withm 
1i Every concer able supposition was 
indulged in at head-quaiters Now it 
was said that Bou: bak: intended to leave 
Belfort to attack the communications 
line, and now to slip away into Ge1- 
many, and begin a war of 1eprisals 
But many had already begun to conside1 
him as shating the incompetency of some 
of his brother» in office, hecause he had 
not mproved his bnllant opportunities 
The Fiench azrms had not been crowned 
with victory 1n the noith, although at one 
time if seemed as if the campaign, 50 
vigoiously organized by Bourbaki, would 
yleld brilliant iesults | But Bowbak 
was replaced by Geneial Faidhe1be, who 
at first had numerous successes, and 
was finally worsted in the battle of St 
Quentin, fought on the 19th of January 
The struggle in the north was hard and 
full of romantic and picturesque episodes 
The Prussian took Amiens, they gave 


battle to the Fiench at Pont-Noyelles 
and at Bapaume, where there war a 
gieat slaughte: of Geman squadions 
and cavaliy, and where Faidherhe, with 
reason, Claimed success, but the closing 
of most of the northern fortresses by the 
fist German aimy was finally successful 
The Seventh coips besieged Thionville , 
the fist bombaided Mezities with the 
siege cannon Which it had taken from 
the Fiench at Montmédy Mezittes 
surrendered, Peronne wa» bombaided 
and capitulated , Rociol gave up, 
Chaileville was disarmed, and Belfort 
Was undeigoing a bombaidment, in com- 
parpon with which that of Pais was 
feeble Yet the Germans, to the very 
moment of the suzrende: of the forts im 
fiont of Paiis, wei1e oppiessed with fears 
lest out of the north might come a 
crushing blow to check them Just as they 
were at the moment of then supreme 
thumph 

So predisposed, indeed, were the in- 
vadeis toa panic, that, when the last and 
despauing effort of the besiegers was 
made, and resulted in the occupation of 
the 1edoubt of Montretout, near Ville 
d’Avray, there was universal consterna- 
tion at Versailles The gallant Jagers, 
whohad long held the redoubt, were thrown 
back upon the Versailles road in great 
confusion, and the population of the 
old capital of Louis XIV flocked out, — 
regardless of the menaces of the Germans, 
—shouting and laughing, fully convinced 
that they were to welcome their victon- 
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ARREST OF A SUPPOSED SPY 


ous biethren, and to see the headlong 
1etieat of the Teutonic foe towards the 
Geiman frontie: It did not take long 
in those days for any proclamation which 
was posted in Pas to reach Versailles , 
the German spies were worthy of all the 
contemptuous praise which the Fiench 
bestowed upon them, and they went in 
and out of the lincs with a recklessness 
and frequency which were quite dazzling 

On the mouning of the 19th they brought 
in a report that the followmg document 
had been posted upon the walls of Pails, 
and was signed by the members of the 
Government of National Defense — 


Citizens, —- The enemy 18 slaying your 
wives and children It bombards us night 
and day It covera even our hosp.tals with 


shells 
side 

Those among you who can give their lives 
on the field of battle will march against the 
encniy Those who remain, to show them- 
selves worthy of their brethren, will accept, 
1f necessary, the hardest sacrifices, as their 
means of devotion to the country’s service 
Let us suffer, and die 1f necessary, but let us 
cry Vee lg Republsque ! 


The cry to arms is heard on every 


368 
o ; 
» As the 1esult of this, touching procla- 
mation. which, afte: the lapse of years, 
seems perhaps to our colde: apprehension 
somewhat theatrical m tone, but which 
then sent 1 thiull of pity though om 
hearts, and impressed us with the same 
ferxyor of feelmg that if gave to the 
Paiisiins, the one hundied thousand 
men massed outside the walls on the 
night tiom the 1sth to the 19th were de- 
termicd to beak though the German 
lines at © matte: what cost of life, and 
to reach the old town where the invader 
had so cvolly and s0 msolently estah- 
hshed himselt These foices were 
massed im front of Fort. Valerien and 
Issy at daybreak on the 19th, and at 
eight o’clock they had diiven im the 
Prossian pickets, and 2 general alarm 
was sounded all along the Guiman lines 
Attacks were expected in the duection 
of St Denis and on the extieme east, 
but they did not then ocew 

Before aight o'clock we heaid in Vei- 
saillen that twenty-four battulonn of 
French linets, National Guauds and 
Zouayes, had begun the work of 1educ- 
ing the hattenen of St Cloud and 
storming Montietout As soon a» the 
object of the attach was dincovered, all 
the thuops of Versailles weie at once 
despatched to the scene of action, and 
the reserve ten thousand stalv art Baya- 
llans, wele ordercd fiom Biévre and all 
the towns in the rear of the investment 
lines on the south-west, to take up their 
position in the Prussian head-quazters. 
The dozens of batteries which had been 
so long stationed on the Place (Aimep 
were limbeied up. and iattled away in 
the duection of Montietout Cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery filled the Avenue 
de Pans and the Avenue de St Cloud, 
and the men settled down wea1ily in the 
mud to wait the turn of events, the Ba- 


vatians beguiling the hous by simging 
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hymns, harmoniously and enthusiasti- 
cally, only pausing in theu musical efforts 
to cheer when the old Emperor: came 
back trom lis bief visit to the font 
The National Guards were highly praised 
by the Geimans, although Bismaich, in 
speaking of them to Jules Favie a little 
Inter on dining the Confeience, 1elative 
to the conclurion of the almuistice, said, 
* Oh, yen, they me very brave fighter» , 
but when they ale gomg into action they 
me so glad of it that they warn us an 
hom m advance” Tlus was a spiteful 
ciiticism, proveked by the knowledge 
that, had the French begun then action 
one o two hous eahe: on the 19th of 
January they might have gone ptiaight 
unto) $=Veisulles, and, possibly, have 
eiptued the newly made Empero. of 
Germany, and all his comt The moral 
effect of such a coup de main would have 
been so sieat that 1t meht have com- 
pletely changed the cuent of events 
and foieed the conclusion of a peace 
most honorable to Fisnce 

The assault at Montietout cost the 
Fiench luge nuinbers of men, and the 
slopes were covered with dead and 
wounded until a late hour in the even- 
mg =6©General de Bellemare got on to 
the cient known as the Reigeie, there 
took the «uré’s house, and pushed on 
vahuntl, into the pak of Buzenval 
General Ducrot, ineantune, on the nght, 
was cieeping up to the heights of La 
Jonehtie The day was wretchedly 
cold and damp, and from time to tune 
a heavy fog hindered the French officers 
carlying orders fiom one pat of the 
field to another m thei movements 
This, doubtless, greatly demoralzed the 
ensemble of the action 

Fiom Samt Geimam, and fiom the 
Villa Stein, we had very advantageous 
views of the fight From behind the 
trenches which protected the French the 
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fire was steady, and seemed gradually 
forcing the Prussians to give way. The 
King left Versailles early in the after- 
noon, attended by a numerous guard, 
and took up his post on the viaduct of 
Marly, whence he had witnessed the affan 
at Le Bouiget in October The Germans 
universally hailed the occasion as the 





been chosen by the French as the- 
where they might form without be 
served, while they waited theirturn 
movements By and by Saint Gernhin 
became an object of close attention 
from the French fire, and many shelts 
were aimed with splendid accuracy at 
the pontoon bridge over the Senne. 
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THE WALL OF BUZENVAL — EPISODE OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


baptism of fire for the new Eneior, 
and he was acclaimed whenever he 
showed himself to the enthusiastic sol- 
dhery. From Samt Germain, about mid- 
afternoon, we observed a great massing 
of French in the edge of the Bois 
du Vesinet. This beautiful wood, which 
lay spread out like a lordly park before 
the spectators on the creat terrace. had 


One, two, and thice, burst near by wi 

out inflicting much damage, at last tne 
gunners got their range, and threw the 
projectiles directly on to the structux. 
Then, as ul-luck would have it, theakel 
did not burst Finally this was given. 
up, and the gunners from the batteries 
in ft ont of Valeuen tried long-range 
shot at thi Pavillon Henn IV.. at tha 


FO 
end of the terrace, and there was a 
saure gut peut, until it was 
damonstrated that Valeien could not 
reach that pomt During the few 
hours since ten o'clock the concentia- 
tion of Gelman tioops near Montietout 
had been ye1j 1apid, and, as the Fiench 
Massed up against the redoubt which 
then advance had taken and so cou- 
ageously held, they we1e met by a te111- 
ble fire 
The French troops of the National 
Guaid. who had been much ridiculed by 
the regula: lineis duning the siege, stood 
unde: fire for more than five hous dui- 
ing this fight without beaking 14nks 
When the Fiench attacked on the side 
near Gaiches 16 became evident that 
the Gelman resistance was fully oigan- 
ized, and would be successful Just 
at the time that the Fuiench soldiets 
were thoioughly faugued hv then long 
watch on the previous night and then 
gevere fighting, the German reserves 
poured down upon thei, and thiew them 
out of then position at Montictout 
But, to the sut prise of all the lookeis-on, 
the Fiench salhed, and came back at a 
furious pace up the Inll, meaking the 
German line, which, although 1t waveied, 
kept up wild huriahs of victo1y, and 
never ceased its steady volleys of mus- 
ketry The Fiench were half-a-dozen 
times well installed at pomts fiom which 
they could have thrown shells into Vei- 
sailles; but, as the diea1y winter dark- 
ness closed in, the firing on both sides 
ceased almost entirely), and towaids 
eight o’clock the National Guaids left 
the redoubt, the Germans throwing an 
occasional shell into the columns, which 
went down the hill mm very good order, 
and flocked away to Rueil over 1oads 
covered with wounded and dying men, 
wagons and carts up to the hubs of 
their wheels in mud. The Germans 
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admitted that they would have had te 
lose at least sux hundied men if they had 
pursued the National Guaid 

The inhabitants of Veisailles had cer- 
tunly thought that deliverance was neat. 
Many airests were made The soldiery, 
which had all the winter been good- 
natured 1n 1ts mte1course with the Fiench 
population, suddenly became disagreeable 
and fierce, and we suw many little epi- 
sodes which mdicated that a colhsion 
might readily have been provoked <A 
Zouave, half mtoxicated, was biought 
m from the battle-field between two 
diagoons. and the comments of the Ger- 
Mans upon his antics roused the greatest 
indignation among the Fiench A rough 
diagoon at the head of a patiol column 
Was 80 annoyed at seeing a priest stand. 
ing in the midst of an anxious and angry 
crowd, and haringuing the people, that 
he singled out the man of long robes, 
and chased him inglotiously into a neigh- 
boimg house, stiiking him a number of 
tunes with the flat of hi swoid Many 
peasants wele brought in by soldiers and 
chaiged with cutting the telegraph wie. 
Theie was only one sentence passed by 
military tribunals in such cases,— sen- 
tence of death, and the penalty was 
placarded in a hundied places in Vei- 
Builles There were many tearful eyes 
at the officers’ tables at the cafés where 
the invade: dined, that evening, when 
the list of Geiman losses came in with 
the evening 1epoit The official journal 
the same evening mentioned the sortie in 
@ paragiaph of six lines, in which it 
utterly ignored the partial success of the 
Fiench, and said that the German losses 
wele insignificant, which was untrue. It 
also announced that Bourbaki was mn 
full retreat, and that the sigge of Belfort 
had been resumed 

Late at might the troops from the 
battle-field were still coming into town. 
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bespattered with mud, and many of them 
grievously wounded, and marched past 
the Place d’Armes while nuhtary bands 
played hymns of victory The long 
artillery trams came tiundling back to 
the gieat squaic, the gun» were placed 
in the old positions, and the stalwait 
artillery -men were at work cleaning them, 
halt an hom afte: then anival, with 
the same caletul concein with which an 
Englwh givoom would cue fur a horse 
afte. a muddy gallop It was well-migh 
midnight before the retwn fiom the 
battle-ficld was over, and all night long 
the patiol» kept up a vigilant promenad- 
ing though the town 

When Pas came to count its losses 
afte: this memorable day, it was thilld 
with hoiror Among the dead it Buzcn- 
val was the noble young painter, Henn 
Regnault, a coloust of g1¢ it distinction, 
already noted for the **Salomé,” which 
18 suflicient to 1endet jis Nune mnnotl- 
tal At Buzenval, too, fell a young 
comedian of the Théitie Frang us, who 
when he was taken to the hospital est ub- 
hhed in the theatre to which he belonged, 
suid, **I have come back to pliy once 
more the last scene of the Fuurberies 
deScapm’” .A few houts later he died 
Both sides were eage for an auntie, 
and the Prussians, on the mozming of the 
20th of January, sounded then bugles 
three times, to offer a tuce of a few hous, 
before the Fiench answered Meantime 
the Ge mans carted the Fiench wounded 
to Marnes, where a Prussian general 
meeting a Fiench general, said to him, 
‘* Wo were filled with admuation for the 
spit of youl new troops of the line ” 
The old veteran had mistaken the simple 
National Guards, citizens, doing then 
duty, actuateg by patriotism and despan, 
for regulars. 

The war and the siege of Pars were 
coming to an end together. The defeat 


of General Chanzy’s army at Le Mighif’ 
and the defeat of Faidhetbe sf 
(Quentin, were terrible blows té : 
Ficnch The Prossians had now frivaded 
Normandy. They were at Rouen g Long- 
wy had capitulated, and we were not 
sui prised when we heard that Jules Favie 
had visited Versailles, and that a sus- 
pension of hostilities was ceitain. 

The Fiench appeared to baye thrown 
away then weapons rather: wildly after 
then withdiawal from Montretout, for 
W won-loads of chassepéts were brought 
into Versailles I saw several hundred 
of the guns undeigomg exammation two 
days afte: the ficht at Monttetout, and 
think that the conquered chassepdts were 
distibuted to the German outposts. 
Afte: the sumende: of the large number 
of fortresses, big and little, nothing was 
more common m Versailles and around 
Puls thin to see a Prussian officer wear- 
mg a French sword, the silver cord and 
tassel contrasting stiongly with the 
severely elegant plainness of his own uni- 
form TheGeimans could see nothmg in- 
Cong1 Nous In WeaLing aconque!ed enemy's 
Weapons in hisown country, and reasoned 
as an officer did concermmg the proposed 
removal of the mmlitary inary of St Cyr 
to Behn * It 13 oms by the nghts of 
wi, and it the French aie anxious to 
have 1¢ back, let them come and get it ” 
The libiary, however, Was not removed 

Each moming we were awakened by 
the clutter of muskets and the regu- 
lar tramp of newly azving troops. 
The Landwelnsmen, the business men, 
thinkeis, butchers, speculators, now 
swarmed everywhere I counted thirty 
men giouped in the Avenue de St. Cloud, 
every one of whom was more than six 
feet two inches in height, and sturdy in 
propoition. One morning an officer six 
feet seven strolled down the Rue de la 
Pniowse, and some naughty French bos 
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out, ‘* Lower the curtains in the 
-sto1y windows ” 

The 2ith of January was one of those 
ange day» which sometimes come to 
Noithe:n Fiance in the early days of the 
year The an was as soft and perfumed 
as that of »piing, im every forest, alley, 
and gaiden there was hint of coming 
vyerdure In the bombardment there was 
alll, not asingle gun was! ead solemnly 
booming Fancy overcame me, potent 
is her sway, and as I walked by the 
great pond I seemed to lose Versailles, 
mvaders, and the conquered population, 
and inj thoughts were with the defendeis 
of the inapsive fortress city, SO near and 
yet so far away Presto' Avs with the 
magic caipet of the <A1abin tae, I 
was transported faster than balloons, 
pigeons, o1 lovers’ wishes could go 
Now I was at Suresnes, where thou- 
sands of blue-bloused workmen were still 
toiling on the fortifications, as if they 
fancied that the Geimans were detei- 
mined upun an assault, now im the 
magnificent drives of the Boulugne forest, 
where pale and gtmn old women were cut- 
ting hough» f10m the tiees which had been 
felled by o1de1 of the military engineers 
Half way up the slope of the Valerien 
acclivity I could see the glitte: of the gay 
uniforms of soldiers, two and two, and 
four and fom, carying bodies and 
digging the graves, planting the seed 
which the fallen oak of the Empue had 
scattered Inoticed that thedense foliage 
on the Seine banhs was gone, that the 
bridges were wiecks, the villages 1uuns, 
the hillsides of St Cloud, of Bellevue, of 
Meudon, scaired and seamed by war 
Uncouth-looking peasants, ill at ease in 
their uniform, and speaking dialects which 
I could not understand, jostled civilians, 
and mistrusted everybody. On then 
rude tunics wége the names of towns and 
cities of which ¥ had mever heard. Cava- 


lie1s, who scarcely mented the name, 80 
awkward weie they on their houses, gal- 
loped recklessly, bearmmg orders Up and 
down the Bois de Boulogne constantly 
went the patrols, as often alresting an 
Innocent bake: o1 candlestick-makei as 
a Geiman p)j when spies were not rare. 
On a tiee 2 singula: notice was posted . 
‘« Tostiuctions for avoiding shell-fire ,” 
peneil-mak by a mischievous Parisian 
unde: it ** Last and best mptuction, get 
out of 1ange ” 

Why could not one go down the dese1 ted 
avenue at the southern end of the wood? 
Because the town of Boulogne was buin- 
ing and the Prussians wele constantly 
sending shell into the edge of the forest, 
and clildien offered splinters of the 
death engines for sale, saying, ‘* These 
ue smalle: than thoseof yesterday The 
Piussians aie exhausting themselves ”’ 
Now came the soldie: detailed to biing 
newspapers fiom the city to the sub- 
uilbs, the diminutive sheets piinted on 
stiaw papel, clumoiing fo1 the 1emoval of 
Tiochu, claimimg victory in an obscue 
part of Fiance, and bestowing a slight 
sci atch upon Gambetta , local news , mor- 
tality of infant», distressing and teriible 
suffering among pool women, 110t In cer- 
tai disieputable qua:tets, attempt to 
traduce a fille publique before a court- 
maitial by her sisters, because she had 
been mto the Prussian lines and safely 
out agam , decree of the militaly gov- 
erno: condemning disordeis , hormble 
penalties, regiments of Mobiles, fat, 
lean, 1agged, and spruce, marching with 
discontented au to Valenen, twenty or 
thu ty 11chly dressed gentlemen with arms 
inlaid with silver and trappings of horses 
buperb in decoration These were the 
counts and barons organi eclatreurs, 
and doing good service for France 

Did I dream these things, or did they 
come from the hundred rumors and 
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reports of German soldiers, who had 
been at the front, and who were fond of 
nothing so much as of gossiping about 
what was going on within the French 
lines ? 

The hombaidment of St Denis was 
well unde: way Since the sortie of 
the 21st the Ge:mans had been pouimg 
shot mto the town, and many fires had 
been noticed there Frenclinen came 
into Versailles with 1umois that the 
Cathedial was destioyed But no' only 
a few shells had touched it The grand 
old Latm cioss into whose form the 
church was built was still unhaimed, 
and the tomb of the hings seemed 
charmed agamst the enemy’s shell» 
The houses and public cdifices all 
around it were in inms, huge timbei- 
yaids, ignited by an exploding homl.. 
sent up such a glare and smoke that 
many welie persuaded that Pali ww mn 
flames. The fort got shells poured into 
it every second, thev rolled togethea 
ovei its walls, they exploded upon cLe 
another, they seemed to stiuggle for 
place above the bastion, shill St Deny» 
held out bravely, answe1ing m deep base 
its defiance of the loudest German guns 

On the 22d the fle fiom the biothe 
foits near St Dem suddenly ceaned, 
then St Denw himeelf missed his acc us- 
tomed i1ound This stiange quiet un- 
neived the Germans, who could scarcely 
sleep without the thunders to which they 
had so long been accustomed On the 
southern side Issy’s gigantic battered 
hulk was still supporting the Geiman 
fhe , but the embiasuies were closed, and 
the guns weie said to have been 1emoved 
to the Pans iampaits The French 
mates, say@ the Gerinans, weie now to 
man the guns Fort Vanves was 
in a dieadful condition, more damaged, 
if possible, than Issy. Now we heard a 
brisk shooting from German 11fle pits. 
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French prisoners brought im though¥% 
then sharp-chooteis were destroyin 
whole Prussian army, German 
shooters, on thei side, boasted of Bie’ 
many victims they had made I the 
Gezman batteies gun carmages began 
to give way, fiom the sevele strain upon 
them 

And now it was announced as certain 
that M Jules Fatie had reached Ver1- 
sailles , that a carriage had been sent to 
the 11Ve1. at Sévres to meet him, that he 
had eagenly 1ead the official journal of 
that evenmg., m which was Bismuarck’s 
cuculal enumerating the number: of times 
Which the Fiench had broken the rules 
of the Geneva Convention, besides the 
intelligence that St Denis was still 
burning Foi the fist time he had the 
particulars of Faidheibe’s defeat, of 
the peasints ietieating fiom Cam- 
nai and the swiounding countiy = I 
was fortunate enough to see M Favie 
He looked old, and worn, and weary, 
and as Wf he had had but hitle to 
eat Thit winch most tiuly distiessed 
M Favre was his complete ignoianuce of 
the situation of the army of the east 
when he went fist to see Count Von 
Bismaick He knew of the disasters to 
General Chanzy, and, as we have seen, 
1ead of the foubles which had befallen 
Faidherhe , but he had not head a word 
of Bourbaki He huew only of that 
geneial’s march towards Montbcliard, 
which had been ro biilhantly begun, 
and that General Von Weider had evac- 
uated Dijon, Giay, and Vesoul before 
Bourhahi’s advance But he did not 
hnow that, on the very day that he was 
pleading fo. an armistice, Bom bak: in 
despan had attempted to take his own 
life, and that the Prussian division 
marching upon Dijon had blocked Gaui- 
baldi’s wa} : 

When_ _M. Favre ae Bismarck for 
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|Wews ne enid that he had had none for 
eforeral days the wnes were all down in 

@ giente) part of the country, and com- 
munications, he said, were slow and 
uncertain But, despite the apparent 
insufiviency of his information, Bis- 
marck W.e vely anxious that Belfort 
should be surrendered = It would be as 
well, he said, to give it up, for it could 
not hold outfo1 mote than a week 
longer M Favie could not consent to 
such a concession  Bismaick refused to 
compiize Belfort m the ‘umustice, and 
poor M Favie’s anxiety was very gieat, 
fo. he fancied that the army of the east 
might be victorious, and 1ae the siege 
of Belfoit, and to be asked to give it up 
in such a juncture or to relinquish the 
conclusion of an armistice, which was 
vital to Paris, was a dicadful alternative 
*¢ Very well ” said Bismaich ** then pat 
off the signing of the armistice until 
after this fate of Belfort 159 decided ’ 
M Favre hardly huew what to say to 
this, for he said. ‘I was constantly 
pursued by the terible fear that Ishould 
not have the necessuy time for revict- 
ualhng Pius ” 

On the evening of the 26th of January 
M Favre had a long conference with 
Genenal Von Moltke After ananging 
the principal detaus of an armistice with 
Bismarck, and after he had 1eached the 
point at which the sigmng of the con- 
vention secmed only a matte: of form, 
he came back to Bwmaich, and had a 
final conversation with him The great 
Chancello: accompanied hun to his car- 
llage, and said, with something like li ely 
sympathy in his tones, as he was taking 
leave of M Favie, ‘*I seanely think 
that, at the point which we have now 
reached, a rupture w possible If you 
consent, we will stop the finng this even- 
ing ”—‘* 1 should have asked you to do 
it yesterday,” answered M Favre, deeply 
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moved ‘* AsI have the misfortune to 
1epresent conquered Paris, I could not 
solicit n favor, but I accept with much 
heartiness now that you offer It 1s the 
first consolation I have had in oar 
thoubles It was insupportable to me to 
think that blood should be shed 1n vain, 
winle we ate a11anging the conditions for 
a suspension of hostilities ” 

“Very well,” said Bwmarck, ‘it 1s 
understood that we shall give tecipiocal 
o1ders to have the firmg cease at mid- 
night Be good enough to see that your 
orders aie strictly executed ” 

M Favre promised, stipulating only 
that the Fiench should be allowed to fire 
the last shot 

*\ It was nine o'clock,” he wrote in his 
official account, *‘ when I crossed the 
Seme atthe bridge of Sévies. The con- 
flagration in St Cloud was still in prog- 
ress) Probably not having been warned 
of our aznval, our artillery-men at 
Point du Jou: were 1amuing shells in our 
neighborhood Two o: tluee missiles 
fell on the bank just as we left it It 
would have been odd enough if one 
of them had taken a notion to inter- 
1upt my mission As soon as I reached 
Paiw I hastened to General Vinoy I 
drew up the orde: agiced upon, accom- 
panying it with the most precise mptiuc- 
tions At the moment that I was writ- 
ing it an office: on duty recerved a tele- 
gram from the commande: of the Fort 
de la Cour Neuve This was to ask 
for reinforcements, and expressed hvely 
feas for the 1esults of the enemy’s 
bombardment on the monow ‘I give 
you here,’ I said to the officer, who 
brought me this news, ‘something 
which will shelter this brave; garrison 
Ou soldiers have done th to the 
very end We owe them as much giat- 
tude as if they were victorious ” 

** At a quarter of an hou: before mid- 
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night I stood on the stone balcony at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs over look- 
ingthe Seine The artillery of ow forts 
and that of the German army weie still 
crashing on ‘Twelve o'clock sounded 

There was a last explosion 1epeated tar 
off by an echo, which died slowly away 

Then silence settled ove: al It was 
the first 1epope for many long weeks = It 
was the first symptom of peace since the 
beginning of the senseless wu into which 
we had heen forced by the mfatu ition of 
a despot and the criminal seryility of Ins 
courtiers J stood for a long time lost 
mm my teflections I believed that the 
massacres bad ceased, and, m ypite of 
the sorrow which weighed me down = this 
thought was a hind of 1ehef = I did not 
foresee that behind this bloody curtam 
now lowered upon om disastets were 
concealed stil more lamentable calaumi- 
ties and humiliations ” 

The armistice was pigued = a neutiual 
zone was established between the two 
arinies, and the siege of Pars was prac- 
fically at anend The moclamation of 
the Government of Nitiontl Defense, 
which wah posted on the walls of Pais 
on the 28th of January, announced that 
the National Guaid would preserve its 
organization and its weapons, that the 
resistance of Pais would be closcd in a 
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few hours, that the tioops would remain’ 
in Pais among the citizens, the offloerti;s, 
would keep thar swords; and that the * 7 
Government felt that 1t could show that 
1t had held out just as long as there was 
food enough lett to allow of the rev ictual- 
ling of the fortress without subjecting 
two million men, women, and childien to 
the tortures of fimme  ‘ The siege of 
Pas.” sud thin proclamation, ‘has 
listed tom months and twelve days, the 
bomb udment, awhole month  Sincethe 
15th of Januuy the 11tion of bread has 
been reduced to three hundred grammes. 
The ration of hoise-fleshsmee the 15th of 
December hae been but thnty grammes. 
The moitahty has mote than tiebled; 
but in the midst of so many disasters 
there has not been a single day of dis- 
comagement The enemy 1» the first 
to 1ender tribute to the moral energy 
and the courage that the whole Pati- 
blan population has shown Pats has 
suffered giettly, but the Republic will 
pioht hy its long  suftermgs. so nobly 
hon: We go foith from the sthuggle 
which has just ended ready for the 
stiuvele which 5 tocome We go forth 
with ul om honot, with all ou hopes, 
despite the anguwh of the present hour, 
more than eve: confident m the gh 
destinies of the country ” 
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CHAPTER FORTY 


Pcisonu Remimiccences of the Close of the Siewe — The 


Neuti il Zonc *— Wonders and Comical 


tes —Thongh the Pak at St Cloud —The Crown Prince's Redoubt — Starving Parma — 
The Munmy Eaces —A Tlundied Pcople following a Hare 


HE Paisians had succeeded by ac- 
cording the capitulation of Parw the 
occup ition of the foits, the tacit agiee- 
ment to the payment of 1 vast military 
econtiibution by the capital. and the ful- 
filment of othet conditions as bitter, as 
homiliiting in secuing an winistice of 
twenty-one days alproapos of the con- 
tibaticn which the Prussians proposed 
to levy. Bismaick and Jules Favie had 
quite a spuited discussion The Chan- 
cello. had, fhom the fst said that he 
should exact the payment of a wai con- 
tiibution, but he had not stated what its 
amount was likely tolk So a day o1 
two before the negotiations were Closed. 
M Favie rancd the subject when the 
Chancelloi’s face, savs the French states- 
m:n took on an mdefinable cxpression 

“The aty of Pais ” sud Bismack, 
6ig too poweiful and too 1ich for an 
instant to permit that if 1ansom should 
not be woithy of it It peems tv me 
that it would be scarcely proper to ask 
for less than 1. milluud ” 

‘-¢ This 16 celtainls only an ironical 
enlogy.’ I answered, and I shall 1¢- 
frain from consideiing it as se110us ” 

** Buf 16 18 quite se1ious.” 1eplied the 
Chancellor, ‘and entnely wm proportion 
with those that the othe: cities have paid 
us 92 

‘¢¢] shonid not hke.’ I said, ‘ to 
break off the negotiations for a sunple 
question of money, but there ate exac- 
tions which render nothing possible 
This is of the number 7 and, if you think 


you must persist. we must be brought to 
a stop at once’ 

*¢ The Chancello: asked me for my cs- 
timate, but I reserved my decmion until 
atte: a conference with mv colleagues 
They fixed the mixnnum at five hundred 
milhons =I then proposed one hundred, 
and closed the matter at two hundred 
millions The Chancellot wished us to 
add to 1¢ three hundied millions, to be 
charged to the war indemnity = * That 
will make it,’ he sud, ‘10und nunm- 
bers ” 

* IT had no diffeulty in inaking lim 
understand that we could treat only mn 
the name of Paris, and that 16 was tor 
hidden to us to preyudge the question 
of peace o1 wal expressly leseryved for 
nation. decsion ” 

Pars, that could pay an indemnity of 
two hundred millions of francs without 
othe: effort than the stroke of the pen, 
could not find, for the fust few days 
after the capitulation, bread enough for 
it» childien Thee wete two o1 tinee 
days of ciuel waiting, when it seemed 
almost certam that the Germans would 
be chargeable with the graye fault of 
having caused a famme amoung the be- 
sieged French The splendid charity of 
London and the tremendous efforts made 
in the north of Fiance saved the situa- 
tion No svone: was the aimustice 
signed than Jules Favie telegraphed to 
London, Antweip, und Dieppe to have 
provisions pent 1n with the greatest celer- 
1ty According to the te1ms of the new 
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treaty, these provisions could not enter 
Pais until after the forts had been 
delivered to the Germans, and the walls 
of the gaitison of the capital had been 
disarmed Jules Favie and his col- 
leagues foresaw that, unless this were 
modified, the ptiovisions, which were 
now pouting forward on all the :alwayn, 
would accumulate at a distance of a few 
miles fiom the stuving millions, and 
would there be fotced to 1emain while 
the Germans were slowly taking thin 
precautions Tihs mind wap filled with 
dreadful vision» otf mobs of men and 
women howling for bread of new mani- 
festations of the communal insu ction, 
prompted by the pange of hunger, and 
he went stiught to Bismarck and told 
hum the truth 

The Chancelloi was not onlv staitled 
he was deeply moved He promised 
that he would hive the whole matter 
changed forthwith. and that there necd 
be no fem that the military operations 
would pievent the transpoit ition of food 
He even otteed to the Fiench all the 
rations that the German amy could 
spare) 3 Thib surplus supply of the Gei- 
mans was bufficient to nourish the popu- 
lation of Paris for adayand ahidf M 
Favie accepted if The two men pated 
greatly touched by the mutual concer- 
sions of pide and of digmty to which 
then charitable aim had compelled them 

But it was not until the afternoon of 
the 4th of Fehiuary that the fiirt fam 
which had entered the Pair tortific tions 
since the 17th of September rolled into 
the Noithein railway station This was 
the train filled with provwions which the 
population of London had contibuted 
for the relief of Paiis The same tram 
bioughé a’ fetter from the Lord Mayor of 
the Englith metiopolis, saying that, at 
the first news of the armistice, a meeting 
of banke1s, commercial men, and wor1k- 


men had been hew av IS SAAR 
House, and that an appeal had bean, 
made to the sympathy manifest in ay” 
parts of the country for unfortunate 
Fiance’ A flist subscription of 250,000 
franc had been placed at the disposition 
of the English committee, and it was 
hoped that the sum raised by voluntary 
contiibutions would zeach 2,000,000 of 
france This was but a tifle for a 
capital which had just agreed to pay out 
200 000 000 ay 1ansom, bat it gave the 
strichen people courage, and they seemed 
once more to Ineathe freely 

The neutral zone between the French 
and Geiman lines, and extending all the 
way ound Puls, was one of the cun108i- 
ties of the siege This was a stip of 
te11itory, gi¢ss to which was forbidden 
either to Fiench o1 German troops until 
the close of the dehbeiations of the na- 
tional assembly. which was to decide on 
peiceor wu  Onerther side of this zone 
swarmed the lately contesting soldiery, 
and the Germans had seized upon the 
opportunity to mdulge in their passion for 
muhtuy pomp, and perhaps, may say to 
an then military vamty Their olliceis 
went on duty arayed as if for a prome- 
nade at 2 cout, o1 1 a ball-roo They 
wore then gala unifoims, then best boots, 
them most slining spurs and immaculate 
white gloves The Prussian office: thus 
Impressed one as @ superior kind of 
policeman, a police sergeant, 1f you will, 
who was doing duty away from home and 
who wished to umpress the foreign eye 
with the sense of his national dignity. 

On the mouning afte: the occupation 
of the forts I found some German sol- 
diets at a pomt between St Cloud and 
Sévies doing what they called playing at 
Fiench Republicans, having made them- 
selves grotesque uniforms outof some red 
curtains which they had found A large 
collection of ladies and gentlemen on the 
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other "side of the river was looking at 

ABhem through field-glasses and audibly 
“explessing its diwegust The Piussian 
sentinel on one pier of the 1umed bridge 
of Savres, and the French sentinel on what 
was lett of the othe: side of the biidge, 
presented, as they glared at each other 
across the deep stieam, tuther a comical 
aspect. A few Germanp wele digging 
Tifle-pits, with *. view to possible future 
emer gencien 
On a Ingh Aull between St Cloud and 
Sévies stovd one ot the most famous of 
Prussian batteries, a place where, foi two 
weeks beture the capmtulution, men weic 
obliged to lay perdu half the tume, ex- 
pecting destruction every moment when 
they showed them heads and while they 
were firmg then cannon at the enemy 
The Prussians all spoke with awe after the 
siege of the feartul fue of the forts upon 
4his redoubt. It 1r1equned some hitle 
philosophy to go in and out of thi» ex- 
tempouized fortification unde: fire, and 
the few times that I attempted if gave 
me a lively impression of the horrors of a 
bombudment Four Geiman officers, 
‘who wee the first into thi Crown 
“Prince’s Redoubt, a» 1t wah called, g we 
Ywo an animated dese: Iption of the te11015 
of ‘the initial day of the occup ition 
*¢ Shells every moment,” said oue officer , 
“fand when we fancied that the foits 
would give us an instant’s respite, then 
came the feaiful screeching of the gie- 
nades from the gun-boat» on the Seine 
When a pariementane came out from 
‘either side we felt, like men who had 
been paidoned after sentence of execu- 
tion”? The French had thiown up the 
redoubt at the beginning of the alain 
about the capital’s safety, and had in- 
tended to arm it, but had not succeeded 
when they were dislodged Even had they 
put guns into position m it the enemy 
would have had it sooner or later. The 
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Prussians took then ground here step by 
step at imminent risk, and purchased it” 
at the expense of hundreds of lives An 
office: told me, with tears in his eyes, that 
he had lost many brothe1 officeis there 
The besiege1s seemed to have found the 
Seine gun-boats more troublesome than 
eventhe Pazisiang trusted that they mght 
prove Lying close to the watei's edge, 
and possessing the wondious faculty of 
“making thempelyen scaice,” they were 
very effective imptiuments of offense 
They came down towaids Buillancouit 
with the speed of a 1ailway train, and, 
before the out-look on the 1edoubt could 
ery ** Bombe” thev threw then deadly 
missiles, the man at the helm wheeled 
around, and away they went, leaving soi- 
row among then enemies 

Clunbing up the mighty zigzag path 
leading mto the redoubt I found on 
the way great heaps of shells and creat 
pieces of ion, some of them 1usty 
with hlood At the top of the hill stood 
a collection of charming housen, once tu1- 
nished with the greatest taste, but then 
forever 1umed Neat by was a bomb- 
proof sunk several feet mto the giound, 
and thence the officers issued then orders. 
In the pimcipal house one long. elegant 
patloi, which had evidently belonged to 
a literary man, was filled with beds, 
where the tued men had thown them- 
selves, 1eguidless of dange1, tu sleep 
The walls were decorated with figures of 
Turcop and Zouaves running before the 
Prussians, and a huge caitvon 1epie- 
pented Napoleon handing his sword to 
King Wiliam The floo: of this 100m 
was httered with fine engiayings, books 
of value, and tapestiies torn fiom the 
walls On one side was a breakfast- 
table smashed, with coffee-cups and 
glasses in confusion beneath it A 
hole in the wall and some grenade 
fragments close by explained the inter- 
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rupted breakfast On the doo: of an out- 
‘house, which served as 2 guard-room was 
wiitten a German distich — 


‘“‘ How happy 13 he whom no cry can call out 
To take his night turn on the dc adly rcdoubt!” 


The dead seemed indeed much more 
fortunate than the living, mn this di eadi{ul 
spot Days and wight» were constantly 
full of hotrorand suirrow ‘The Grermans 
had one consolation, — they had enough 
toeat The divers of the supply-calts 
ran unmuinent 115k in binging the food in 
every evening. and somectnnes a shell 
sent the sheep newly killed and the meat 
rounds of black-Inead fl\img imto an 
The walls of the 1.edoubt and the deep 
taenches covered by boughs and logs, 
leading away in evely duection, wee 
battered and pounded as by 2 giant’s 
hammer: Gnicatiows of sand-bags were 
puled high in the euth-works’ top ind 
acres on acres of tiee tiunks, sawn has- 
faly in the neighboring paths, were placed 
along the Inill at uyht angles 

In the Inghest corner, where one could 
look one hundred feet down ove: the w ill, 
hung a flag-pole, on which a pheet was 
run out whenever hostihties were sus- 
pended, so that a parlementaue meyht 
come across the 1:ve1 At the math of 
the oute: line of works stood a rustic 
arbo1, with a 10und window, in which a 
telescope was placed, and where watch- 
men sat, night and day, to gaze by hght 
and jisten by dark Although this was 
the most exposed position in the 1edoubt 
not a shell appeared to have touched it 
It was interesting at the close of the 
siege to visit Ville d’Aviay and St 
Cloud, where the ravages of wa: had 
been 80 t On this same dav of the 
occupation of the forts I made this excur- 
sion, and noted theswarms of French peas- 
ants hurrving back from the villages nearer 


io, 
Pats, where they had hastily k 
lefuge, to then homes Theie were 
rtrong men, and weak old patriots hent 
and pshiivelled, housewives and buxom 
young peasant gitls with habes at their 
breasts All had packs of household 
gear upon then backs, and thei faces 
bore marks of prolonged suffering and 
pruvation Many of these simple people 
went mad during the siege the horiors 
of the proti icted) bombardment, the in- 
qvedible hardships which they were called 
upon to sutte: after lives of peace and 
plenty, turned them heads 

The mhabit ts of Ville d’Aviay re- 
tuincd to find then houpes a camp or a 
htable The hundreds of charming httle 
White stone villas — with then outlooks 
on the lovely valley where Gambetta, at 
what all men thought was meiely 2 pause 
in his gieat career, Came to purchase a 
thanquil nook m which to repose — had 
windows lioken, and walls smashed by 
shells The cellats were converted dur- 
ing the siege mto lodgings for the offi- 
cers, physicians and wounded = In many 
of these extempoized batach> one 
found mte1esting testimony to the intelli, 
gence tnd decent feeling of the inv adors,: 
Tifles supposed to have value trom aba 
sociation had been bestowed in safe 
places , caipets had been hidden away to 
save them from being made into hb: eeches 
for the outposts , and in many places pi- 
anop had been pafely stored The ceilings 
had been torn out, and rebuilt with ma- 
te11als calculated to 1esist shell-fire . and 
thus the 100ms had manly been iuined. 
The Fiench aspeit that the Ge1mans had 
@ passion for clocks, and generally 
caitied them off, but that they took 
frequent measures to save property 
which they might have taken or spoaled, 
1s quite true 

All the -wway from Versailles gate to the 
entrance of St. Cloud vark the noblest 
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trees fad been felled to bar the way 1n 
‘ease of a prolonged success, such as that 
of Montietout might have been Vines 
and fences were utilized in interlacing 
the laby1inth, until 1t seemed as 1f hardly 
a wenasel might cross the track comfort- 
ably Tilus, with a barucade at every 
angleinthe highway», and batte11es on the 
heights around the position, would have 
been tenable perhaps foi days aguinst a 
vigolousassault It took week» afte: the 
giege to disencumbe: the field» Ente- 
ing the paik by the gieat avenue leading 
to the palace, I found to my left, as I 
came in, a German cemetery, where the 
dozenp of soldie1s struck down on duty 
during the bombardment were buried 
Befoue reaching the several road» which 
led through the park to S¢vies and Meu- 
don, I anzived at 2 1edouht, where a sen- 
tinel halted me, and turned me to the 
right, — probably from habit rather than 
necessity. Thad time however to observe 
the famous redoubt which the Jageis 
held so valiantly, and whose solid sem- 
eucle of earth and stone, with the queerly 
continved loup-holes for obseiy ations, m- 
terestc(l me even more than did the huge 
gaus, marked “ Spandau, 1868,” ranged 

in rows in the tienches below 

I entered a long trench, shcltered ait- 
fully from the mnseiles of death by a 
doo: made of woven gieen boughs, 
evidently the work of hand» nnpelled hy 
memories of Chiistmas-tide, and perhaps 
by the old buiden, — 


‘<Q Chnstmas-tree, 0 Christmas-trec, how 
faithful are thy branche» '” 


Farther on I found sentiy-boxes 
made out of waidiobes, taken bodily 
from the villas of the neighborng 
towns Here and thele wa a superb 
mahogany armotre, rumed by weather 
and soldiers’ wear, maiked outside and 
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in with sportive verses on Moltke’s 
genius, o1 plaintive couplets detathng 
haidship , the bianches were also tiaced 
with comical 1cminiscences of the fall- 
en Empue, the hedges and the palings 
showed dreadful gaps , trees were shorn 
of then bianches, showing how petsist- 
ently Valezien had tzied to make the 
still more peinistent enemy unmask hnn- 
velf If the staw stiewn by the hedge 
could have spoken 1t would have had its 
pealp to mourn, the satyz had lost lus 
horns, the lion hi tal The _ five 
great avenuer tladiating thiough the 
path fiom the monumental obseyatory, 
called the * Diovenes Lantein,” were 
scarcely recognizable = The tiozen ruts 
were deep enough to he down im 
Away below the hill I saw a dense 
smoke slowly 115ing—SsdIt came from St 
Cloud, buiningioi the listeightdays At 
the palaces the evidences of 1uin wee 
even greater Superb chaus, on winch 
the giandees of Europe had 1eposed, 
lay scattered upon the abate every trace 
of then biilliant coloimeg washed fiom the 
upholstery by the rams and pnows Ina 
glade near the chdteau were long 10Ws 
of wooden palings, gaimished fantasti- 
cally with Inoken ornaments of floo. and 
ceiling from the palace The cucular 
park, with its gorgeous o1ange trees and 
tasteful statues, was as filthy as a barn- 
yud Nearly eve1y statue was scared, 
seared, blachened The palace was a 
shapeless mass of stone, seamed with the 
comet-like tracks of shell, One could 
scarcely walk acioss the floors inside 
They were heaped ten feet high, with 
great piecen of the roof, with torn and 
disjointed gildings The lower halls 
weie occupied by dozens of soldiers, and 
hundreds were swalming “about the 
environs, piching up bits of shell and 
stone as mementos 

A few step» to the tight brought one 
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to the valley, where the beautiful lake 
was once surrounded with sylvan statues 
Scarcely one remained standing Fiom 
the terrace, at the Seine front of the 
chdteau, one could judge even more 
accurately of the ruin The devastation 
of the invasion of 1815 1s still remem- 
bered with hoor in Fiance, but this 
had been more ternble Then, as now, 
foreign soldic:y had wandered in the 
gardens The books of the library, in 
1815, were trampled into the eaith, and 
the walls were dinfiguied But now one 
could not find a book o1 trace the outlines 
of a picture, nor yet distinguish the 
salon of Mais fiom that of Apollo 
Elegant architectural nooks wee all 
ctushed out of shape, battered into 
oblivion 

Gioups of officers on the te11ace were 
scanning the French bank of the Seme 
through then field-glasses and drinking 
wine out of bottles of which they had 
unearthed a good store that morning 
High above the lull, where the chinch 
spne of St Cloud stood unmmyued 
amid the almost univeisal 1m, villas 
were smouldering Descending into the 
town I found that a supeib conseiy atory 
had been utilized as a stable. and that 
many residences had shaied the same 
fate The great alley which iuns 
through the town from the lowe: pak, 
bordered on either side by booth» whose 
owneis had not had time to open them 
for the annual fair in 1870, was crowded 
with soldiers ‘cuniously examining the 
toys and bonbon boxes in the booths 
One soldier took a child’s drum from « 
booth and hung 1t about his neck <A 
seigeant stepped forward ‘Fool, put 
down that silly thing! Do you want 
five days in the guard-house’?” The ex- 
plorations were consequently stopped, 
and the explorers went to warm them- 
selves around fires made of beams taken 
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fiom the ruined houses. The twn mn 
its garment of slow fire offered s ae 
resque spectacle. 

The Fiench authorities had | 
their desire that during the armistice no 
strangers should enter Pais unless they 
had pressing 1eason therefor But to 
those of us whose sympathies were with 
Paris, and whose anxieties for the fate 
of hundieds of friends within the walls 
were daly giowing greate1, this ex- 
pression of the authorities had but little 
weight Application at the Piussian 
hcavd-quarters for passes over neutial 
ground wee iefused, on the plea that 
they would displease the French Daly 
visits wee regularly, however, made by 
the Fiench iesidents at Versailles. 
Women and childien escaped between the 
hasonets of the sentinels and 1an away 
to the smiounding villages, in the hope 
of procurmg food or of healmg news of 
friends In all that stip of country 
fiom St Dems, Sarcelles, Ecouen, Vil- 
leneuve-le-Bel, Gonesse, etc , the most 
fiightful destitution now pievailed.: 
Bread was not to be obtained for any 
money Many of the mhabitant» who . 
returned in haste fiom Pans to ther 
homes lived on 1otten cabbages, which 
Jay about the fields , and when one found 
a fiozen caiot o1 potato he esteemed 
himecliffoitunate From VeisaillesI went 
thiough St Germain, thence to Epinai 
and St Denis, and so on to Ecouen, for 
the express purpose of studying the 
condition of the people after the occupa- 
tion of the foits. I bent my course over 
the desolate country to Argenteuil, by 
the lowe 10ad, which had been so dan- 
gerous on the occasion of ou: last jour- 
ney around Pans No sentinel bared 
the way The birds were singing in all 
the fees as I passed, and the soldiers, 
beating back the clamorous bread-de- 
manding crowds at Argenteuil, sunply 
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askéd' me my nationality and let me 

pass 

I found the 1ailway bnidge bioken into 
fragments, the rails bent and thrown 
acioss the track, wine and ice cellats 
along the 10ad converted mto bomb- 
proofs <At Argenteml many a well- 
diessed person addressed me in terms 
which almost commanded tears, begging 
for a motsel of food if Ihbad it) Alas 'I 
was a8 hadly provided as most of the sup- 
plcant. Old women solicited alms as 
they sanh by the wayside. overcome, 
little childien, thm and pale, cted 
bitterly as their parents diagged them 
wealily onward Sometimes 1] met 
carts diuiven by soldiers who had been 
sent out to forige, and was glad to see 
that 1 inany cases the sturdy diiver and 
his guaid had dismounted to give 
fainting women and childien a 11de on 
the shaw In thir case the conquelols 
had obtamed then apotheosis The 
good old words, which could have been 
so fittingly applied to these soldieis, 
came into my mind ‘He diinketh no 
blood, but thusteth after hono He 1s 
greedy of victory, but never satiofied 
with meicy In fight terrible as be- 
@ometh a captain, in conquest nuld as 
beseemeth a king ” 

From Argenteuil forwaid to Epinal, 
near St Denw, I constantly met long 
lines of carts laden with household 
goods of returning 1efugees ‘Lhe most 
affecting sight was the hundieds of bare- 
headed women sciambling im the field 
for frozen vegetables and the lines of 
half-sympathetic soldiers oft dutv look- 
ing curiously on. Neat here I met the 
Crown Prince of Saxony. attended by a 
superb cavalry guard, galloping away 
from head-quaiters at Maigency But, 
as he gazed on the smngula: scene, his 
handsome young glowed with sym- 
pathy, and I felt t§&t he had learned a 
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new lesson concerning the horrors of 
war 

Epinui seemed visited by the ven- 
geance of God It was a small town 
fo. a subutban one, and fiom its 
boundaiies one could see the ginning 
guns of Forts La Bieche and the Double 
Crown The Prussian commanders had 
oldered an mundation ot the roads in the 
neighboihood sume time before, and it 
was partially successtul The toutes 
towards Pil theretore 1esembled small 
tvers There r1emuned haudly a house 
mm Epimai untouched by shot o1 shell 
Bairicades were still standing mm a hun- 
died places I saw a bulwark twenty- 
four feet long. entuecly made out of fur- 
mture, —11eh chans, tables, and sofas 
pled up m_ confusion, and caipets 
stopping up the chinks 

Fiom one of the half-1umed foits a 
long piocepsion of German cavalry in 
futigue uniforms was slowly winding, 
and a few trumpets were sounding 1n the 
distance <As I turned fiom the neigh- 
borhood of St Denis to move to Ecouen, 
I came upon endless lines of starving 
Parisians, hastening out to buy, beg, or 
borrow food, and I saw a spectacle 
which I shall never see again, and which 
struck me with astonishment — 

A man of humble appearance had 
caught a hare escaping though a hedge, 
had knocked 1t on the head, and with an 
a of supreme content was moving 
brpkly along the 10ad in the same di- 
rection which I was taking Behind 
him followed at least one hundied Pan- 
sians, all with then eyes fixed with an 
expression of intense longing upon this 
unhappy hare, hanging limp and lifeless 
fiom its captor’s back. There were 
people in that hundied who would have 
knocked the lucky possessor of the httle 
animal on the head had each not been 
restiained by the presence of the other. 
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I have not the slightest desire, after the 
lapse of many years, to exaggerate an 
impression which was at the time 
intensely poweiful, but I felt then, as I 
feel now, that I was looking upon men 
and women actuated by the same almost 
uncontiollable murderous impule that 
human beings feel slowly overpowering 
them when they are drifting together at 
sea in an open boat, suffering from 


hunger and thirst. The wolfishwess of 
the gaze, the stealthiness of the tread, 
and the mexpressible longing on ally, 
those people’s faces were at once, fasci- 
nating and 1epulsive. Nothing ‘eould 
give, better than this little incident, an 
idea of the extremities of suffering and 
privation to which the populace of Paiis 
had been diiven by the siege 
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CHAPTER FORTY-ONE. 


A Great Mistoi1ec Occasion —The Assembly at Bordeau. — Theis in Is New Rédle —A Political 
Tragedy in the Theatie de la Comcdic —The Protest of the Alsatiins —The Final Impeachment 
of the Empne —A St ange &cenc — Louw Blanc, Victor Tlugo, and the other Exes — The Vote 
for Peacc —A Sturn Renumiation — The Mayor of St: whoup Dx 4 of a Biohen Heat 


N Bordeaux we seemed to be in 
anothe: countiy, rf not in another 
would, after the excitement of the elec - 
tions m Pars The constant quuiels 
of the yalious political factions winch 
were beginning to exercive then hostility 
now that the miege had ended, and the 
increasing miveis on every hand had 
not seemed abnormal until we got out 
of the lines of the war, and came to the 
compact and picturesque southern city, 
where all the natives were clamoroup fo1 
the continuation of the struggle Peo- 
ple who came out of the anguish and 
tarmoil could not refrain from 1eminding 
the southern populations that they would 
not be sv anxious for wa: if they had 
seen a little more of it But these crit- 
fes were set aside a» tiflers Had not 
Gambetta tesigned hw» high office, 
although it must have 1equnued much 
self-denial to do so. when he heard a 
hint of the negotiations for peace? Was 
there not stiength enough in the great 
south, with it) vast 1esources and its 
sturdy people, for the orgamzation of a 
new defence, which should oppose a 
firm iesistance to the Piussian azmics? 
So let the Assembly meet and let 1t part, 
but let 16 not dare to hint at Piussian 
desires, or, most especially, at cession of 
ter11toLy 
It took thirty hours to get from Pans 
to Bordeaux, a journey usually accom- 
phshed in twelve hours The permits 
to leave the capital, permits which depu- 


ties and puvite soldiers, citizens, ard 
stiangers alike were forced to have, 
were elabo.ate documents, piimted in 
French and Geiman, and decorated with 
numerous stamps They deseribed ac- 
curately the appearance, piofession, 
and object of the Journey of the person 
to whom they were issued) When the 
tiain had crossed the neutral lines and 
aiived on Piussian ground at Vitry, a 
white-gloved and elegantly unifoimed 
Hessian office: came to collect the 
passes, and while they were 1igidly in- 
spected the train waited an how. It 
was somewhat amusing to observe the 
conceit of the Germans who came and 
ranged themselves along the platform, 
evidently that the French notables might 
observe then uniforms The Pansians, 
however, were fully equal to the occa- 
sion, and when they saw anything worth 
praising in the German military scheme, 
they freely prawed it But they were 
quite as free in then adveise ciiticisms. 
It was only when they saw a 1uimed 
house o1 broken bridge that they mut- 
tei:ed against the ‘** Prussian vermin ” 
At Fo.t @ivry we saw a Prussian 
column, several battalions stiong, wind- 
ing its way among throngs of French- 
men who had evidently come home to 
see what was left out of the general 
rum. At Choisy-le-Roi, there were the 
same sad-faced people searching for the 
remnants of their properties Here 
homes were completely rumed; walls 
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‘were toppled over, streets encumbeied 
with rubbish, fragments of shell and 
shot. The great bridge lay in the bed 
of the Seine, forming a kind of dam, 
over which the usually tranquil water 
was foaming. 

As we moved away from Chowy-le- 
Roi, we saw another Prussian column 
moving in, the men’s uniform» coveied 
with dirt, and the officers shouting at 
the laggards. The peasants at each 
station pointed out the track of the war 
to the Parisians, and were listened to 
with great interest ‘* Do the Prussians 
annoy and abuse you?” was the question 
often asked, and ‘** No, not much,” was 
the invariable reply 

At Vierzon we were outside the 
Prussian lines, thanks to the vigo1ous 
action of the inhabitant some days 
before the capitulation The Prussians 
had left only a small fore there, and 
the Vierzonese, after having been pul- 
laged until they could stand it no longer, 
took their hitherto concealed aims, and, 
after much loss of life on both sides, 
drove out the invaders The azmistice 
intervened in time to save the town fiom 
the vengeance of the discomfited enemy. 

Our tram was tiansferred to the 
branch line leading to L moges and Pe- 
rigueux, and towards day" she arzived at 
the latter town, where we found thou- 
sands of Mobiles going in all duections, 
taking up positions to. meet the enemy in 
case the new Assembly should declare 
for a continuance of the war. Here a 
train filled with deputies, among whom 
were Rochefort m a Garibaldian red 
shirt, Schcelcher, and others of the Rad- 
ical Pans delegation, was joined to ouis 
‘When we reached Bordeaux that sfte1- 
noon we found that the Red Party had 
prepared a formidable demonstration for 
the arnval of its leaders; and this was 
a gloomy indication for the future. On 
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our way through Angers, Pithouviers, 
and numerous other towns around which 
there had been famous battles, we had 
seen the Prussians in great force, “but 
had seen few native inhabitants of the 
unluchy villages and cities. Hee and 
thee a Piussian in fatigue uniform 
wore a French cap, which he had picked 
up on 2a battle-field In some of the 
French railway stations, which had been 
foitiied, Fiench workmen were engaged 
in tuking down the stockades and. level- 
hng the earthworkhs,— most eloquent 
protestation aguinst the prolongation of 
hostilities Thioughout the occupied 
countiy there was but one spit manifest, 
—a spit of conciliation, but where 
the heavy hind of the invader had not 
been felt there was no doubt of the war- 
hke dete1mmation of the people 
Boideaux wi» proud of the distinction 
vvuferred upon it, and offered as a meet- 
ing place of the Assembly its beautaful 
theatre, which stands in one of the many 
handsome squues of the aty We 
found that at least torty thousand 
stiangers had flocked into Bordeaux to 
witness the final act of the gieat drama. 
The hotels were crowded, the streets 
were filled with elegant equipages, in 
which the Parisians, dressed in black, 
the color of then despair, were con- 
stantly parading Hundreds of soldiers 
wandered to and fro, many of them, 
I suspect, never getting to the 1:egiments 
which were awaiting them Every day 
detachments of awkward-looking youth, 
with new guns in thei: big hands, went 
through the piincipal streets, with un- 
plactised drummers at their head, and, 
on the piincipal square, long lines of 
boys, at morning, noon, and night, were 
going through military dill under the 
guidance of gruff and red-nosed old ser- 
geants. On this same square stood three 
hundied cannon, which had but recently 
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airived from America; and in the great 
shining river wete moored nume1ous 
ships, said to contain ample store of 
muskets and other weapons fiom the 
same sympathetic country beyond the sea 

No National Assembly had been held 
in France since 1849 and, a» the actual 
machmery and repoite and electoral 
commissions had to be conducted with 
the gieatest care, 1t Was not stiange that 
the great body of 1epresentativer accom- 
phshed little before the unddle of Febiu- 
ary Postal communications wee sub- 
pended in torty-thiee departments of 
Fiance, and, although Count Von Bip- 
warck had expressed his desue that the 
electionn should be conducted without 
the slightest interference fiom the Ge- 
mans, it was well known that all letter 
and telegiams from the French govern- 
ment to ite prefects and othe: local func- 
tionaries were opened and carefully read 
by the Germam A week afte: the 
convocations not moe than half the 
deputies had succeeded in reachmg Boi- 
@eaux. and the fifteen cominitteer ito 
which the seven hundred and fifty-thiee 
members we1e usually divided were in a 
very mcomplete state The President 
was even obliged to announce that twen- 
ty-five members would constitute a full 
committee fo. the fist few day» The 
Orleanists wee said to be working with 
great earnestness, and, until the Paris del- 
egation altived, there were 1umots every 
day that an Orleanst coup @ Etat meght 
be expected The fifteen journals of 
Bordeaux kept the ar filled with most 
astonwhing iumors, magmfying every 
trifing incident mto a danger for the 
country But the local National Guard 
behaved most sensibly, and organized a 
service, through the town and around the 
meeting place of the Assembly, which 
effectually prevented 110ts and attempts 
at riots 
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On the 18th the curtaim rose on the 
first session in the gieat theatre An 
aged ex-deputy of the old Republican 
Assembly was called to the char. At his 
right sat the Modeiates and the Royal- 
ists in ve1y great numbers, conspicuous 
among them beng M Tineis and the 
Duke Decazes On the left, calm and 
passionicss, sat M Jules Favre, howed 
down by work and giief, and evidently 
anxious to escape paiticular notice 
Next im ode: to hum were Jules Simon, 
Emmanuel A1ago Pelletan, Glais-Bizoin. 
Gainie1-Pagés. the temporary minister 
of marine. and the stft and decoious 
General Le F16, Minster of Wai 

Gambetta, who afte: his 1esignation 
from the government of National De- 
fenpe had been chosen as then delegate 
by the people of no less than ten depart- 
ments, was not present on this occasion , 
but the thm audience of diplomats, 
ladies, and the fayored journalists who 
had obtained tickets, was continually 
ahing for hun The story of lus organ- 
wation of the defense had set the seal 
upon Ins renown, which was now dis- 
tinctly great 

Garibaldi hobbled 1n early in the afte1- 
noon, and sat on a bench remote from 
any party, an action which was inieln- 
terpreted and commented upon with the 
amusing French attention to small details 
In the diplomatic loge, Loid Lyons, the 
Pnnce De Metternich, and the Chevalier 
Nigia of Italy were the only noticeable 
figures After the opening speech was 
finshed the action of the old hero was 
seen to have its significance, for he had 
sent a lette1 to the President’s desk, say- 
ing that he renounced all claim to the 
title of deputy, with which he had been 
honored in several departments , and he 
sought later on to explain his reason for 
this refusal to accept the honor uffered 
him, but the Right sta1ted a great tumult, 
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which almost caused a violent encounter 
between the opposing parties in the 
Assembly The spectators in the galleries 
shouted and shook then fists hke mad 
men and women, snd all this for nothing 
at all, save that Gartbaldi had tied to 
make a speech, that he 
had iesigned a» deputy, 
and was consequently out 
of onder 

a\t this session Jules 
Favie made a plan and 
stiaghttorwad speech, 
in Which he gaye into the 
hands of the 1epresenta- 
tives of the people the 
resignation of the gov- 
e:mment of National De- 
fense ‘* We atc ready," 
he said, **to answer to 
you for allom acts con- 
vineed that we shall meet 
in then examination only 
the loyalty and justice 
by which you will be in- 
pplied in all your deliber- 
ations ” This speech of 
Jules Fayie made a great 
sensation in Bordeaux 
To an Anglo-Saxon 
nothing seemed more rea- 
sonable and proper than 
that the head of the 
piovisional government 
should quietly lay his 
powers at the people’s 
feet when the occasion 
demanded it, but the mass of the 
suspicious and yuestionmg southern 
French had imagined that there would 
be a conflict for the possession of autbor- 
ity, that M. Jules Favre and his col- 
leagues would object to giving up then 
places, and doubtless M. Favre’s correct 
and dignified attitude increased the faith 
of these southern populations in the 
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Republic. None who were in the theatre 
that day will foiget the kindly voice, the 
classic head crowned with the silver 
hau, the eloquent. musical voice, that 
told the French people the value and 
dignity of conscience, and declared feai- 
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lessly to them that they were beaten 
and chastised for then sins of omission 
and commission Jules Favre counselled 
the French nation to hasten 1ts decision 
in ths Assembly , andhe waswise Ina 
day or two it was evident that Theis 
and the party grouped directly around 
him were to have the complete control 
of events at Bordeaux The venerable 
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statesman had taken up his abode at the 
Hotel de France, where he was within 
a few minutes’ walk of the Assembly, and 
where all the leading statesmen, politi- 
cians, and generals also installed them- 
nely es 

M Tiners, like all the other Repub- 
hean politicians who had come duectly 
into contact with the Germans, realized 
that the Assembly must declue perce 
tather than war, and he said so pietty 
frankly in the imteiviews which he 
accorded to the seeke1» after uth The 
Assembly was speedy to 1ecognize M 
Thiers 2s 1ts leader, and while 1t placed at 
its head as 1ts woking president M Jules 
Grévy. destined afterwards to become 
the President of the Republic, it» first 
pohtical proposition was that M Tlueis 
should be made clief of Executive 
Powe), exeicising his functions under 
the control of the Nitonal Assembly, 
with the advice and counsel of ministers 
to be chosen and presided ove: by him- 
self Although all parties recognized 
lam as a sincere patriot, all the .d- 
wWanced and radical Repnblicans feared 
that he would tryto Ining back an O1lean- 
ist He repeatedly declared that he had 
m Orleanwst sympathies, no hostile m- 
tentions to the newly launched Republic, 
and nothing made him more indignant 
than hints that he was tmfling with the 
hhberties of the people 

Ea1ly in the pession the deputies from 
the departments of the Lower Rhine, 
the Upper Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
Menrthe presented their protestand decla- 
ration, stating that Alsace and Lorraine 
did not wish to be alienated fiom Fiance , 
that, associated for more than two cen- 
tunes with the French 11 good aa in evil 
fortune, they had always sacrificed them- 
selves to the national grandeur, and that 
they. ified to Germany and to the 
watld their firm dete:mination to remain 
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French whatever might befall them ‘‘ Eu- 
rope,”’ they said in their declaration, ‘* can 
neithe: peimuit nor 1atify the desertion of 
Alsace-Lorraine by France” The clos- 
ing words of ths, document were very 
eloquent ‘* We hereby proclaim,” said 
the signers of the declaiation, ‘* the for- 
ever inviolable mght of the Alsatians 
and the people of Loiraime to 1emain 
membeis of the grent French family, and 
we sweai both for ourselves and for those 
whom we tepresent, as well as for our 
Childien and our clnidien’s clildien, eter- 
nally and hy every possible and practical 
means to insist upon this 11ght against 
the usurpeis ” M Keller, an eloquent 
and passionate man, was the leader of 
this delegation, and some of his speeches, 
in which he urged the country not to give 
up the provinces 50 firmly demanded by 
Geimany, were characterized by great 
elevationof thought and beauty of diction. 

At the close of February the country 
had become fully enlightened as to the 
necessity of speedy peace The capital 
was menaced with a huge insurrection, 
and 1t was thought piudent to prepare for 
a government at Veisailles, but how to 
return there when 1t was occupied by the 
conqueror? Whichever way the deputies 
turned they were confronted by this hate- 
ful question of peace There were as 
many opinions as men Louw Blane, 
Victor Hugo, Edgar Quinet, Rochefort, 
Scheelche:, Gambetta, and Hen1 Martin 
the historian , Delescluze, with the shadow 
of his coming fate already on his gloomy 
brow , Lockroy, Ranc, Brisson, Edmond 
Adam, Clemenceau, the great and good 
M. Littré, Floquet, and so many others 
who have since taken a piominent part 
in the conduct of their countzy’s des- 
tinies, — each had his scheme for steer- 
ing the nation though the breakers, and 
no one seemed willing to yield to any 
other. 
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There weie moments when a vote of 
any distinct proposition for peace seemed 
impossible 

M. Thiers had heen elected deputy 
from twenty-six departments, conse- 
quentl, there was but hittle opposition 
to the confuumation of his powers as chief 
of the executive, and m the session of 
the 19th he presented lnp new cabinet, in 
which Jules Fayre, Jules Snnon ind other 
distinguished Republicans had yromiment 
places After this was done, the Assem- 
bly took a recebs, and meintune M 
Thicts retuned to Pars, and weat to 
Versailles, to see what was the final will 
of the invade: 

At the close of the month he ictinned 
guite worn out, the rulway accident on 
the journey and the species of pros: i- 
tion into which he hid f{ dlen, consequent 
on the hewy deminds of the Prussiins 
seeming jikely to cause a dangerous 1ll- 
ness, but the old man’s fiery soul soon 
revived the weaned frame, and he hut 
been in town hardly an hour before he 
was at the Assembly, talking freely with 
the membeis in the committee rooms 
and preparing his colleagues for a vote 
upon the final act, which had been elab- 
orated dming his absence, and wluch 
was coneeived as follows — 

‘¢The Chief of Execetive Power of the 
French Republic proposes to the N ition u 
Assembly the act, the tenor of which is 
ab under. — 

‘©The National Assembly, putfering 
the consequence of deeds with which it 
had nothing to do, approves the pie- 
luminaries of peace, the text of which 15 
annexed, and which were signed at Ver- 
saillen, on the 26th of February, 1871, by 
the Chief of Executive Powe: and the 
Minister of Foueign Affairs of the French 
Republic on the one hand , 

‘¢ And on the other hand by the German 
* Chancellor, Count Otto Von Bismarck- 
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Schosnhausen, the Minister of State and 
of Foreign Affairs of His Majesty the 
King of Bavaria, the Minister of For- 
eign .Affairs to His Majesty the King of 
Wuitemburg, and the Minister of State 
representing His Royal Highness the 
Giand Duke of Baden , 

** And authoiizes the Chief of Executive 
Power und the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to exchange prelimm ules of peace, the 
reading of which hw been made in the 
Nation wAssembly, and the authentic 
copy of which 1emaims in the archives 
of the Ministiy of Foreign .Aftans ” 

It wis sud thit MW) Thiers lost his tem- 
per dunng the fal discussion with the 
Gacrmin chancellor and cued ima fretful 
humo ** Well, take the whole of France, 
ind make the best of 1t'’’ but soon af- 
terwuds wis subdued and solemn, and 
proceedad to the serous business of the 
harrowing session 

The Ist of March, the day after M. 
Thiers’s iretum fiom Versalles, was 
full of gloom) = 3M Thiers had apked the 
Chamber to ict with all speed, reasons 
of the greatest gravity exacting that the 
tieitv should be ot once ratified He 
added that + the 1itthcation would be * 
the sign ud for the retin of our prisoners 
aud the evacuation of a pat of our tei- 
litory, including Pat ” This was un- 
derstood to mean that the Prussians 
were in Pans The newspapers without 
exception appeaicd with then pages in 
mowning, the ladies on the streets 
were allin blach, the soldiers and offi- 
cers on duty alound the theatre where 
the Asseinbly met wore ciape upon their 
sleeves and on thei weapons, thee 
was no enthusizsm manifest as Mi. 
Tineis went to the Assembly, nor on his 
1eturn 

On the Place de la Comedie there 
was a motley crowd, which waited all 
through the session to hea: the first 
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news of the decision as to the country’s 
destwy = The soldiers formed a hollow 
square, Winch kept back the masses 
from the appoaches to the theatie , and 
all around them were hundieds of soldiers 
and ofhicers im aicat vaniety of uniform, 
—Fians-Tneus om Icather leggings, 
Alpme hats. und shot swords, Inawny 
young Mobiles, with sunburnt faces ud 
whwad aii coats, shows gendarmes, 
wn blue ud blich, with folds of white, 
silver cond upon than Dieapts, wd with 
then carbmes at the saddle-bows of 
then hoses, rusty-loohmg lines in 
battle-st uned uniforms, who were much 
petted and patted on the bach by enthiu- 
stastic ladies, puiests, division generals, 
Hewspapel men, amy contractors, for 
elgnelrs, Crenman spies, soles UPON RCOTeS 
of incn pached together, and waiting 
patiently fo. the close of the historic de- 
hhiberations 

Trumpets rattled, and bugles braved 
Victot Hugo, followed by a little gmioup 
of Radial litenany men went through the 
hollow squue. heaimg on every side 
whispers of adinuation No one seemed 
to have the coulage to speak aloud 
The Alsatian deputies were respectfully 
Baluted = = Crunbetta had sent word that 
he would come to the Assembly only 
when the discussion on peace began 
Gambetta was ill woited, insane —said 
tumor in the ciowd —could not sleep 
nights, wandered up and down in his 
room, gazing out of window The 
tremendous efforts winch he had made 
since Septeimbe: had told gieatly upon 
him. He was pale, Ins tluck black 
locks weie in disoidei, and there was a 
suggestive stoop in his shoulders, fiom 
which he neve recovered 

By good foitune, and the coutesy of 
the Chief af Executive Power to M 
Lous Blane, I secured a ticket for the 
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and confused to find that 1f ushered me 
into the presidential Joge, M Thiers 
doubtless» having, with the countery tra- 
ditional in legirlative encles, conferred 
Ins best ticket upon his ste:nest advei- 
sary The great theatre was but dimly 
liahted , but there was no doubt that the 
deputies were in then places, for a roar 
of dispute cme up fiom the orchestia 
stalls and the President was furiously 
1imging Ins bell = In the loge de la Pr ési- 
dence Madame Theis saounded by 
i little group of charming gnils, was 
quicth view.ng the scene, wd the yur 
ous Radicals weie pointed out to her 
and to the othe: guests bv one of the 
puests of hea paish chinch in Paus, 
Whose comments on his political enemies 
wele quaint and psatnical 

The new deputies, who had been pie- 
vented by exceptional cucumstances m 
then depaitinents fiom aiiving at the 
fast session, weie now all m_ ther 
placer, theretore the President and all 
the members of lis bureau had been 
placed upon the stage = The curtam was 
up, ind displayed M Gniévy with his 
head bowed on his desk One mght 
alinost have fancid him at piayei, 
before he touched the hell a second time 
and aiose He utteircd but one sentence, 
according the tribune to an Alsatian dep- 
uty. who at once began a_ vigorous 
protest im the name of those whom he 
represcoted against the giving up of the 
piovinces whence he came Then fol- 
Jowed a hubbub This called the 
painful matte: too quickly to the surface 
We were first to hear alengthy repoit on 
the peace preluminaties But now came 
other protests against the cession of Al- 
sace and Loniaine, the members standing 
hke Leonidas and his comrades in the 
gap 

A little way off, in a quiet street, a 


Session, and was somewhat surprised -man im the prime of life, and until re- 
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cently robust in health, lay broken in 
spuit and dymg  Eve1y few mimutes 
fome one of the deputies sent fiom the 
Assembly to mquire after the biave- 
hearted man, who could not bea to see 
the disgrace of his country 
and the dear old provmee 
Whence he came = The phy- 
sicians 821d he would not live 
until the morrow, this fine- 
sprited May o1 of Strasbow 
and thit he might depat 
with the tun of the tide 
from leht to dark 

On the minister's bench, 
at the fiont on the nght, M 
Thiers and Jules Simon were 
in close conference, and 
shaking then heads dulbious- 
ly fiom tune to time M 
Snnon was doubtless telling 
his cluct how strong the Al- 
Batian protest» had giown 
since M Tluets’s visit to Ver- 
sailles, and what a battle 
they might expect that after- 
noon 

Now came a huge man 
with a bulky manusenpt = It 
wos, M Le Fiane, with the 
1epoit of the doloious pro- 
ceedings it Prussian head- 
quaiters, and what hiv con- 
mittee, chaiged to examine 
the aforesaid, thought about 
it On the leftthere wasgreat 
agitation Hugv, Louw Blanc, 
Floquet, and others took seats 
together . as ifarlanging pome piecoucerted 
movement The :epoit of the committee 
seemed to evolve nothing except the 
houble consequencer that would over- 
whelm France should she i1efuse the 
fheaty ‘‘The prolongation of the aimis- 
tice,”’ said the teportel, ‘‘1s 1cfused 
The forts of Paris aie occupied, the 
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encemte 13 disarmed Farther away 
the mimal aimies are massed at the 
extreme limits of the disfiict covered hy 
the armistice There they face our 
disorganized armies and out population, 
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that 15 already beginning to hope for 
peace” These words giated hupshly on 
the eais of some patilots m the gallery, 
and they shouted out ‘ You are a Prus- 
blan, and bo Is every one who talks as 
you do!” 

Theie wae no applause when the re- 
poite: had finished Every one had 
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listened with breathless interest. and 
hnew how he should vote Meantime 
Edgai Quinet, representing the Repubh- 
can Left, entered the tribune, 1nd claimed 
to he heard because he hid studied the 
pohey of Germany and Piussia for a 
great put of he lfctume He Wap 
listened to with unpatience * The 
feudal stite of Gienmany.” he sad, 
** avenges itself upon ou free democ itic 
wotitutions by making them contribute 
to oun tun By this treaty peace iy not 
secured, but wu, and wa to the hinfe 
will soon be 1esumed ”’ Tle declared, 
*¢ Prussia wishes not only ou fall, but 
our annihilation ” 

M Thiers started up, hiulf ingered on 
heume M Quinet thus denounce the 
prelunm.uies of peace Meantime, 
thiough the crowds at the foot of the 
thbune, a stout figmie was vigorously 
making its way Five minutes iftel- 
wards this figuie Wis im the tubune, and 
oider in the Assembly was submerged 
in the most frightful confusion that ever 
upset a legnlative body = The mention 
of one 3 almost-foigotten but odious 
mame had done this A deputy from 
Stiashbourg had ventured to say tht the 
proposed treaty was fit to be signed by 
only one mun, and that that man was 
Napoleon IIT At the utterance of this 
name, Which awoke so many unpleasant 
memones not only «all deputies present 
reproached the orator, but the hundreds 
of spectators muttered then comments 

There was gieat excitement on the 
ministerial bench, for the treaty had 
been called odious and a death-warrant 
Just as M Thiers was about to reply, 
and had begun hiv speech in an anely 
Voice, some one was heard defending, the 
Empeior Every member of the Avs- 
sembly turned to sce who it was The 
staid and 1respectable form of M Conti, 
special pecretary to the late Emperor fo. 
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many years, was now seen M Conti 
demanded peimission to addizess the 
Assembly, and a» he stepped down to 
cross the aisle to the tribune a perfect 
howl of 1age and derision followed him 

The agitation could not have been 
greater had the ex-Empeio: suddenly 
appeared as the embodied musfoitune of 
Fiance, the walking shadow of Woerth 
and Sedan and Wuaihelunwshohe The 
zlsatian deputy gave way only for a mc- 
ment, and Conti proceeded to weend the 
tubune steps As he went up, a man 
nea the tiibune dartcd out from a group 
ot friends, and was about tu seize the 
dang Impenabst and hurl him down to 
the tlou: below , but two on three caught 
hun by the ums = Let he struggled to get 
away, screamed tor vengeance, did this 
excitable Langlow of Paiis,— Langlois 
who fought so well wt Montietout — and 
the tunult continued = Fivum g¢ ulery and 
fiom diplomatic doges came expiessions 
of supine, anger, and fright Ladies 
aiose ap if ubvut to leave theu peats 

The Piesident trcd in vam to maintain 
order, but Conti, with mdomitable Con- 
blc WwW persistance, bad scaled the tribune, 
and, despite the shouts, opened lis lips 
to defend Ins late protector The 
spectacle of the excitable, passionate 
wudience looking up at bim as he spoke 
must have almost appalled hnn There 
wele thiee men standing at the tr bune’s 
foot, looking a5 1f they could almost have 
stifled hin iw he caxwe down But Conta 
Wah Very cool and collected He had 
head the cry of the Paris mob, and had 
received deshfuls of mypterious tlneat- 
ening letters , had seen many an advent- 
ure in political hte, had been a member 
of anothe1 constitutional assembly, and 
voted for Cavaignac, as he afte: wards 
sud That vote served his purpose but 
little He had gone ove: to the Impe- 
tialist faction, and been successively 
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member: of the Council of State, special 
secretary, and even senato1 He had 
lost a fine position by the Emperor’s fall, 
but could not 1efiam fiom putting his 
head 1n through the curtains, and ba) ing 
once moie ‘ Hele we aie again ” 

His plan ww clea: He had head 
that the Assembly proposed to declare 
the total wieck of the Empue IIe 
feared it, and wished to 1ally the small 
forces at lis dipposition There wap 
perhaps a famt hope that universal 
buftrage might be diverted to the profit 
of the Empue once more 

But he was compelled by the storm of 
hisses and 1eproaches to descend fiom 
the tubune, ind, coming down, he met 
Victo:. Hugo, who glared fiercely it lim 
and then turned his buck upon him 

A little hnot of men, who had been 
consulting together for some ten mmuter, 
now bnoke up One of them went into 
the tribune, and in tremulous = tones 
read a motion, hauled with furious In 1- 
vos, contuming the downtall of Na- 
poleon IT] and his dynasty, as. al- 
1eady pronounced hy universal suifiage, 
and decluing that dynasty 1esponpible 
fo: the 1um, the invasion, and the dis- 
memberment of Fiance 

Some few Bonapaitirts endeavored 
once more to protest, but this was too 
much for the patience of M-) Thiers, who 
fairly sc1ambled mto the tiibune, and, 
standing in lis favorite attitude, with 
one hand placed on the front of the 
taibune, began a ficry hittle speech ‘I 
have heard,” he said, in his piping voice, 
**from the lips of sovereigns, that the 
Impeiial princes you represent say that 
they were not blameworthy fo: the dec- 
laration of war, that 1t was France who 
should bear the blame They say that 
we are the culpable ones’ = I wish firmly 
to deny tlus, in the piesence of all 
Eurone. No! Fiance did not wish for 
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the war,’’ — and here the old gentleman 
began fiercely to pound the tribune rail, — 
**it was you, who now protest, you alone, 
who wanted wa:! Do not talk to us of 
the services rendered to Fiance by the 
Empue'” and, giving a final bang to 
the rail, he 1etued indignantly 

kyve1y member of the Assembly was 
now on js feet, and shouts of assent to 
M Thieis’s statement were heard from 
every quarter «xcept one The Corsi- 
cans rallied, however, and a lawyer: from 
Bastia, named Gavini, attempted to 
speah , but he was silenced, and when the 
President called on all who agreed to the 
proposition declanmg the Empire dead 
to 1me, only 1x — the half~lozen Impe- 
1121 deputies —1emained peated 

Conti hid certainly hastened the fu- 
ne1al of the Second Empue 

Thenecefoiwaid the members of the 
Left had the session m theu hands, and 
proceeded in regular order with their 
protests agaist the treaty M Bam- 
berger, the Alsatian deputy, who had 
unwittingly provoked the Conti incident, 
painted 2a glowing picture of the devo- 
tion of Shasbourg to France and her 
appeals for help Then came Victor 
Hugo, with his slow and labored delivery, 
lis Jong pauses for etfect, his antitheses, 
his periods of passionate declamation, and 
hw» hon-hke glances around the Assem- 
bly Hw speech was disappointing, but 
wi hstened to with profound attention. 
Hw eulogy of Paim made the deputies 
uneary This was not a time to talk of 
he1oisms we were making peace, and, 
when he spoke of dehveamg Germany 
fiom he: Empero:, even as Ge: many had 
delivered Fiance from hers, a smile fiit- 
ted acios» the faces of the deputies 
The great poet was not in his best form 
in these eally days afte: bi» return. It 
was only a short time afte: this session 
that he went out of the tribune in a fit of 
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anger, wrote his resignation, and stalked 
away from the Assembly, because he had 
not be-n histenec to with what he consid- 
ered prope: attention 

The only othe: speakersof impoitance 
on this memorable day were M_ Vache- 
10t, the noted philosophel, and at that 
time one oft the Mivo1s of Pais, who 
spoke eunestly und with deep conviction 
for peace because im is opipien. Wal Ws 
mpossible Time, he maintamed, would 
show the Prussiins thet they could not 
deal with populations as with lands 

Lows Blane had 1eseryed for himsclf 
in the divs programme the enunciation 
of the von possumus and the consaen- 
thous review of the meht and wiong of 
the treitv. Hip speech was in some 
lespects, the best, certainly the most ex- 
haustive., Winch the Assembly heard, 
and was letened to with unflagg@ing in- 
terest, from the fine cpening statement, 
that nothing was dumable here below 
save justice, to the close. when he begged 
the Asseinbly to declue to Emope 
that to tahe away the quality of Trench- 
men fiom Fienchmen = exceeded he 
power The audicnce was spellbound 
The right and wiong discussed thus at 
this meeting would not havse heen 
lhetened to had a less skilful and pro- 
found thinker been wm the’ tribune 
There was something subtle in Lous 
Blane’s charactervation of Prussia as a 
monachy whose enlargement was due 
solely to two ciimes,—the theft of 
Silesia and the division cf Poland 
His summing up of the situation was as 
trne as epigrammatic ‘It 15 not be- 
tween war to the death and peace that 
you aie required to choose it 16 be- 
tween war for the maintenance of law 
and right, and peace foi the violation of 
tight, between war for hono: and peace 
at thg price of hono: ” 

General Changarnie:’s feeble voice 
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and totte1ing frame next appealed for 
peace, and the venerable w arnor thought 
it his duty to cast a stone into the camp 
of the Left. whose definit ons in favor 
of the moial nght he did not 1ecognize 
*T fear.” he sud, ‘* that such discus- 
sions will mithe the enemy love its re- 
spect for this Apsembls ”’ 

Deputhier tiom the department of the 
Vosges, who thought 1t then dutv to 
abstain fiom voting beeause they could 
not beu the thought of prolonged wai, 
yet would not vote then own separation 
fiom then countiymen, were rebuked in 
a fiery manne: by the only one fiom the 
fame depaitment who had not jomed 
them This rebuke bought M Tliers 
once more to the tribune to ask all to 
vote loyally, according to then con- 
sciences, and not to tiifle with false patz1- 
otism 

At last the deputy, Keller, from .Alsa- 
tia. had hi final appeal, in which he 
ealled the proposed treaty an injustice, 
a filsehood, 1. dishonor Then came 
the vote, and an hou of weary w uting 
fo. the result and when the member 
had all pissed over the platform on 
which stood the fatal uin, and the sec- 
1etazies had slowly counted, the bell was 
1ung, and every one of the deputies and 
neaily evel\y person present stood up to 
hear the 1esult declmed 

The vote was for pence. 546 to 107 
The tieaty which took away Alsatia and 
the miente: part of Lorraine fiom Fiance 
was ratified , the ransom of five millions 
of francs was agieed to, and the hioken 
armies of Fiance night now dissolve aud 
go back to the plough, the forge, and the 
counting-room 

M Kelle:, who had been sitting bowed, 
with his face hidden in his hands, while 
his colleagues voted, now climbed up the 
steps once more, and there was a dead 
silence as he stood confronting the As- 
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sembly As he bade faiewell to those 
m whom he had not found protection, 
and with his colleagues announced lus 
withdrawal from the Absrembly, ns att- 
tude was full of a noble digmty “I 
call,” he paid, ‘* to take up the sword, 
every man who desnes to have this cde- 
testable treaty burned and tiumpled upon 
Q8 600D ib It 15 possible ” 

Then the unifoimed usher opencd the 
doot of ow box, and we regained the 
open an It was bneht sunlight when 
we entered. duhnes» of might when we 
eame out, and the dukness had falleu 
upon the hearts of the people 

Next day we head that the good 
Mayor of Strasbourg warn dead = The sil- 
ver coid was loosed by the cud] shoch of 
the news of the vote for peace  Lun- 
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dieds of deputies and all the foreigners 
Visiting Boideaux went in respectful 
procession to the railway station when 
the Mayor's little funeial started for 
Stiasbouig, and a few days afterwards 
the populace of the conquered city 
poured foith hy thousands to the ceme- 
tery where the Mayor, who was untver- 
sally beloved, was buued  Patiotie 
speeches were wade at the open grave, 
although a displiy of Fiench sentiment 
in Strasboulg was dangerous in those 
days. and it 1s said that when the pio- 
cession ictumnimsa to the gates of the 
town was halted, according to custom, 
by the sentinel, who said, ** Who goes 
there *” the whole c1owd in conceit, and 
Js if moved by one unannuous mpulse, 
appwered = Fiance! ? 
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CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


Gaubaldh and Ths Role —New Italy — The Upnmnowth of Her Nitionahty —Causes that Mindered It 
ind C onduccd to Tr — The Influcace of Nipoleon Thnid —Ths Tatil Mist she im Counsclimg the 


Alhaince of Prue. und uu -- Downtial of the Old Fiench Wonachi al Pohcy 


—The Heswtation 


ot Fiamce —Occupaion of Rome by the Italin Governmcnt - - The Pontific ld Zouaves 


(ae was one of the hons at 
Bordeaux so Jony ww he chose to 
remain in the extemporzed capital, and 
to show himself in the street. o1 i the 
lobbius of the Assembly. from which he 
had resigned with so much digmty His 
serene and herore countenance, his frank 
gaze, Ins dignified camage, and his slow 
and imposing gestures were ul cuefully 
noted and cnonwled — [ls pavinges were 
reported with utmost fidelity und where- 
ever he went he was followed by attentive 
stenomiapheis 

The Radeals, and mdced most of the 
ady anced Repubhe ins, did not hesit ite to 
call hun the only successful general on 
the Fiench side in the 1ecent Campugn 

When he left the Assembly, after hav- 
ing given in his resignation he made a 
little addiess on the steps of the theatre, 
in Which he sad that he had always 
known how to diwtinewsh monarchical 
Fiance. the Fiance of the clargy, fiom 
Republican Frince = The first two, to his 
thinking, merited only execiation hut Re- 
pubhean Fiance was worthy of all loveand 
devotion The Radical» wore sv pleased 
with Ganbaldi that when the Connnune 
was installed at the Hotel de Ville, in the 
followmg month, an appomtme nt m what 
it was pleased to call its amy Wap given 
him; but the grand old patuot did not 
soll his skuts with contact with those 
nowy swashbucklers who steeped then 
biays 1n wine, and damped then swords 
in the blood of then brethen He was 


an evele, but did not consort with vul- 
tmes, a hero of msarections, who hid 
never forgotten that he ww a gentlcman 

The presence of Gatbaldi at Bo 
deaux bought forcibly to mind the great 
chinges which hid been gomeg on in the 
Italian penimsuli since the mfluence of 
the second Fiench Empne had begun to 
wethen and totter towards its fall In 
these events Gartbaldt hid played a shin- 
mg put Tins career had otten been 
cheched Sy his fortune. the French Em- 
pue which he hid so detested, had 
placed its bayonets at the disposition of 
his adversues., but he lived to see 
** Italy free from the Alps to the pea.” 
ind to witness the complete discomfiture 
of the man who in his ealy and ardent 
youth had professed 2a wum enthusiasin 
fo. the cause of Itahan nationality, and 
who 1n his mature muddle life had found 
the support of his noble: ideals meom- 
pitible with the success of his Imperial 
fortunes 

The volcanic forces which had been 
sv Invstenionsly at work m= Europe for 
Many yeus had, ap it were. shaken and 
fused togethe: into one composite and 
homogeneous marr the long separated 
States of Italy The land of volcanoes 
and eaithquakes had heen convulsed 
politically, and to 1t lasting profit The 
gieat movement in favor of Italian unity 
Wap no more to be checked by the hand 
of the fallen Fiench Empeior, o: to be 
Inndered by a show of French bayonets 
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in Rome than the lightning-in the heavens 
o1:the sweep of the winds The suc- 
cession of wais fiom 1864 to 1870. hy 
which Prussia asserted he: supremacy on 
the Continent, culminating in the tie- 
mendous struggle and series of victoties 
which we have just outlined, had defi- 
nitely closed the e1a of the old monaich- 
ical policy in Fiance, a policy which con- 
sisted im pushing the Fiench frontier 
as fai as possible away fiom Pais and 
in preventing the cooperation of »mall 
states which were neighbois to France 

Although it 15 perhaps wise to believe 
in the mystetious dispensation which 
brings about the umty of peoples. and 
cleater, despite the haishness of fite 
and of cucumptance, new and powerful 
nations, 1 1s still an open question 
Whether Italy and Germany would have 
been unified within them respective 
bounds for a genet ttion to come hid it 
not been for the weakness of the Ite 
policy of Napoleon III Among the 
mort sincere friends of the lite Emperoi 
there are many c11tics Who maintain that 
when the French Emperor advised It uy 
to make its alliance with Prussia in 1466, 
he opened the doo1 to all the dip wteis 
which finally fell upon his government 
Thi tieaty, signed in Apiil of 1866, hoe 
within its breast the gem of Italian 
unity, the Ge1man empire, the suppies- 
pion of the Temporal Power, the fall of 
the Impenal dynasty, the dismembet- 
ment of Fiance, and the Communal m- 
suirection. This is a French view, 
which 18 perhaps pessimistic, yet we 
have on 1ecoid the singular saymg of 
Bismaick, when he came back fiom 
Biairitz, where the atlangements for the 
tieaty had been made, “If, Italy had 
not existed we should have had to invent 
her !” 

Napoleon’s assent to this treaty was 
singular when contrasted with his vacil- 


lating attitude with regard to Rome; 
but in those days of 1866 he had begun 
the pohey which conducted him to his 
1um He counted without his host 
When he founded all bis hope upon the 
issue of a conflict between Austria and 
Prussia a conélict winch he hoped to pio- 
vohe by ubetting the alliance between 
Prussia and Italy ‘It 1s not strange that 
the Ficnch monazchists call the man who 
Was then Impeital master for half 2 gen- 
e1ition ut = fitil man’ for he 1:endered 
the jutme practice of then time-conse- 
crated policy utterly impossible M 
Thiers, the old ind wily monarchist, had 
sounded Ins note of alarm in the great 
deb ite on the Rom iw question m the Corps 
Ly siatit m December of 1867 when he 
cried out No sovereign should volun- 
tuily create on Ins own frontier a State 
of twenty-five millions of inhabitants 

Ituly im Incommeg a great monatiehy 

it the same time becomes a disturbing 
agent and wm instrument of revolution 

The Geimame fedaation which for 
twenty vears was the iain authonty 
for muntamng the pee of the world, 
hu disappeared, and has been 1eplaced 
by ao militay monarchy, which disposes 
of forty millions of men, and you are 
placed between two umties one which 
you mide and the othe: which you per- 
mitted ”’ 

This wal of M Tinets for the lost 
balance of power was hailed with genuine 
delight by the aspumg spuits m Italy 
and Germany who were panting for the 
constmimation of national unity 

Had Napoleon ITI kept hw» plghted 
wold to the French Repubhe before 1852, 
perhaps the dieam of Italy mght have 
been soqgnei :ealized, and there might 
have been some hope of a Latin feder- 
ation, — hope wluch may now be set aside 
as vain But Napoleon as Emperoi 
really set back the progress of ftaly 
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towards full national stature All that 
he had done fo: the country in 1859 was 
as naught in the eyes of the Itahans so 
long as his bayonets ghttered in the 
stiects of Rome When Rouhe: in his 
famous speech said that Italy would 
never enter Rome the revolutionists 
beyond the Alps trembled with wrath, 
and General De Failly’s cool remark that 
the * chessepéts had done muvels" it 
Mentana awoke :esentment in the Itu- 
lan mind wlich the generous Fiench 
nation, committed to the policy of 1 
governincnt which it detested was very 
far from suspecting 
What wonderful changes had come to 
Italy between 1867 and the close of that 
fatetul vear of 1870' On that same 
Septembe: day when the Ciown Prince 
of Prussia entered Versailles with his 
Victorious amy, the troops of King Vic- 
to. Eminanuel of Jtaly entered Rome 
afte: d buief resistance from the Pope's 
soldiers M Rouhet’s scorntul prophecy 
had proved false Ituy, on that day 
which brvught disaster to her ancient 
ally, stood up proud and strong m the 
face of the wold, in tull possession of 
the heiitage of which she had been de- 
prived for more than three hundied and 
fifty years What Italian unity meant 
to Italans 1t 15 almost unpossible for 
Ameticanstounderstand This unity had 
been looked forward to for so long, and 
had been so persistentl, denied them, 
that 1t seemed almost foolish to hope on 
In 1848, the gieat pe1iod of universal 
revolution m Europe, the Italians almost 
clutched the glittering prize , then 1t was 
swept out of then 1each once more, and 
only-.such stern priests of liberty as 
could keep the lamp of then 
faith burning biightly m the weary 
years. All the way down through the 
generations from Julius II , who preached 
the crusade against the barbarians and 
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stangeis in the * lovely land of Italy.” 
the countiy was hopelessly divided 
‘¢ The Italians.” say» a despaning writer 
on Italy, in 1848, ** took part, some 
with France, some with Spain, until at 
last all Italy lad he: weapons at the 
feet of the fortunate Austuian in 1530 
All the mterval between Julus IT and 
Pius VI, between Chailes Vand Na- 
poleon, was, for that country a long 


agony Italy wan dyimg —dying by 
inches, — dying unconsciously The 


chill of death was at the heat, but, by 
unnitmal anomaly fiom the wonted 
coutne of niture, symptoms of vitality 
were sfill discernible wt the extremities 
Milin and Naples were lust but Venice 
and Genoa still stood calm amongst 
tains of medieval fortune, and Rome, 
papal Rome, yet preserved nome of ts 
prestige, — the vun shadow of spuitual 
bovelreignty Moreover — and that was 
yet athid style of supremacy — men still 
looked up to Itahan genius, for politi- 
cal annihilation had not yet brought with 
16 mental prosti ition and degeneracy 

‘These cucumstances contributed to 
keep up the sad illusion of an Itahan 
existence The foreign ruler was per- 
manently established im Lombardy, the 
centie of Italian wealth in modern tumes. 
He loided 1t over both Sicilies, and trom 
these, hiv head-quarters, hisnod was law 
at Florence and Rome _ Hie kept the 
lemaming States in continual alarm by 
open threats, by perfidious intiigues ; 
and these had no defense against him, 
besides the most selfish, subservient, 
pusillanimous policy 

‘¢ All this for nearly thiee centuries. 
At the breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution, mn 1789, the death-blow was 
searcely needed. Napoleon, in 1797, 
o. his conquerors, in 1814, blotted out 
Venice and Genoa, the last cities of 
genuine Italian growth; 1820 and 1881, 
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stripped Naples, Piedmont, and Rome 
—those foreign stiuctuies of the Holy 
Alliance, on Italian giound—of then 
tinsel of nominal self-existence, by 
thiowing them helplessly, for very life. 
on Austiian protection Fiom the .Alps 
to the sea the Austiian made hunself it 
home Where he war not to-day he 
might be expected to-monow All the 
pnnees still beumg the name of inde- 
pendent were only the fust of his vassals 
Every one of the Italian States presented 
an melancholy spectacle of a house 
divided against itself, and it was espe- 
elally this deep-1o0ted animosity between 
government and people thiut made Italy 
Austinin thoughout It was a stite of 
things to make many a patuot wish tor 
an actuudl annexition of this mere uAus- 
tuian dependency to the Austrian mon- 
uchy The Roman, Neapoktan, and 
Saidinian governments were, m fict, 
Austiiin with a vengeance ’” Ch suc 
cessive revolution in Ttaly, from 1520 to 
1844, whether « demand for a French 
charter or et Spanish constitution, attack 
upon priestly government on ash msur- 
rection by hot-headed patriots, without 
any definite aim except hatred of the 
Aupstiian, was crushed with promptness 
and decision But this very vigor of the 
Austnan had foi its result the concen- 
tration of all Italian eneigies into the 
national parties 

Mazzini, early in 1848, declared that 
the only question henceforth in Italy was 
the national one, and that all questions 
as to the forms of intetnal policy must 
be put off until after the close of the war 
of independence 

From 1849 to 1859 Austra was then 
all-poweiful im the Italian penmsula 
At Modena, at Florence, at Parma, at 
Naples. and at Rome, the Italians were 
ciushed beneath the <Austran taxes 
and the military requisitions The Lom- 
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baid-Venetian kingdom had become an 
Austuian province So gieat were the 
excesses of the Austrians in the penin- 
sula that Count Cavom, one of the 
builders and founders of Italian umity. 
boldly denounced them, and 1t was not 
long before Piedmont and its sovereign. 
whose immiste: Cavoul was, saw the 
Austin ounmnes aayed against it 
Then, m a generous Moment, Napoleon 
JIT) espoused the cause of Piedmont 
und mm swift succession came the battles 
of Montebcllo, Palestio, Magenta, and 
Mangnin Lombudy was swept clea 
of the Austi1ins by the victorious French 
and Ttudiins and the sanguinary en- 
counter of Solfenmo Inought the cam- 
pugn to an cnd 

As the price of the aid which Napoleon 
gave the Italians in the conflict with the 
Austitus, the provinces of Nice and 
Savoy were ti unsfci1cd to France, and 
this had xen agreed upon by a secret 
ulanecment, wlich was not made pub- 
lie until ute: the peace When the 
popul tions who had been thas bodily 
removed from one government to anothel 
were culled upon to expiess thei ideas 
on the change, the majority of the votes 
were fiuolable to Fiench annexation. 
and Nice lis become, 1n these latte: days. 
such a jewelin the Mediter:anean gaiden 
of cities, such a popular midwinter 
capital of fashionable pomp and pleasure, 
that the Italians look longingly towards 
it, and weep that they cannot have it 
back again 

Out of th» war came the movement 
which resulted m the foundation of the 
constitutional monarchy of Victor Em- 
manuel Flo1ence, Parma, Modema, and 
Bologna declared the downfall of their 
old governments, and voluntanly an- 
nexed themselves to the kingdom of 
Sardinia This was the fiist step toward 
the welding togethe: of the nation. 
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In Sicily there were insurrections. 
Garibaldi, at the head of his famous 
‘¢ Thousand,” entered Palermo Sicily 
was pacified, and Gabaldi came back 
to Naples m triumph The events from 
that time to the present are too well 
known to need more than hasty 1ecapitu- 
lation here Victor Emmanuel entered 
Naples wa its sovereign i 1860 The 
populations of Southemn Italy finally 
acknowledged his power The Italian 
Pathament met in Tum m 1861, and in 
March of that year the hingdom of Italy 
was proclamed Then (rarbaldi mani- 
fested a fiery impatience to march upon 
Rome, but he could not persuade the 
King to adopt lis wav of thinking, so 
he swept down ito Sicily, wheie he 
taied a valhant little army, and was 
well on his way to Rome to fight the 
final battle, which would haye completed 
Italian umty. when the King's troops 
met him at Aspiomonte, and held him 
back 

All this tame Fiance was the chief 
obstacle to the conquest of Rome In 
1864 the French Empue concluded with 
Italy a treaty, by which Rome and its 
neighborhood were to be respected by 
the Italians, even after the French 
troops, which had long been the mam 
suppoit of the papacy weie withdrawn 
from Rome The Roman question ever 
since the expedition of 1459 had been 
a source of giave embarrassment to 
Napoleon III -At one time he 1ecom- 
mended the Pope to abandon a part of 
his temporal empue to save the 1est 
He even counselled lim to give up every- 
thing except Rome, at anothe:, he 
caressed the project of an Italian federa- 
tion witich shoul! be presided over by 
the Pope Doubtless many of these 
things were suggested hy the influence 
of the Empress, who was an inflexible 
opponent of any movement towards 
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deperting the Pope As for Pius IX, 
he always opposed his non possumus 
with a sweet and serene firmness to 
every capedient which the Empezo: of 
the Fiench suggested 

The Itahan govelnment first mani- 
tested its dnect independence of France 
when Napoleon JTII endeavored = to 
tempt it to the 1uptmre of its alhance 
with Prussia by oftermg to secme 
Venetit. fot King Victo: Emmanuel. 
This thought Nipoleon, was 1 prize 
Which would thoroughly dazzle the new 
King = The Queen of the Adiatic had 
long been m mourning mw presence of 
the hash invader = It would be 2a @21ace- 
ful act, and would look well m lustory, 
to interfere for her restoration to her 
hindied = But the Itali in court explained 
that it was too late to Ineah tuiendship 
with Prussi1 = =The Jtihany fully appre- 
ciated the importance of then new con- 
nection, and iealized that they could 
free Venice without Napoleon's aid 
The French Empero was takcn between 
the forward movements in Italy and 
Germany like one of those prisoners of 
the Middle Ages, nnmuzed in a cell with 
moving wall», which came slowly together 
to crush hun 

Italy had serious misfortune by land 
and by sea when she entered the great 
and pwift campaign of 1866 side by side 
With Prussia She cune to gnef by 
land at Custozza, and by sea at Lissa, 
but Austi1a was cruphed by the northern 
Geiman, and Victor Emmanuel came 
in triumph into the histouc square of 
St Maik to welcome the bride of the 
sea back into the family from which she 
had been so long parted Old Pmnce 
Von Metternich, who was a mauvatse 
langue, when he heard that Napoleon 
TII was coquetting with Cayom, had 
predicted that the revolutionary empire 
‘¢ would perish on the Italian breakers ” 
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The old diplomat was well-nigh omnis- 
cient in all things temporal, and he 
doubtless foresuw the trend of events 
taking Italy into the aims of Prusria 

The Fiench Empue had withdiawn 
ts troops frum Rome in 1864, afte: the 
famous September convention, but, m 
1867, (Craribald:i, who wap a heen ob- 
server of the dnuection of the wind m 
Euopean polities, began anew a march 
upon Rome with his volunteers Le 
saw that the French Empne, up to that 
tune the pivot upon which the polities of 
the Continent revolved, was beginning to 
fail, so he boldly stepped across the 
frontiers, winch Italy. by the conven- 
tion, had agieed to heep pacied from 
Intrusion = The Pope was thvatened m 
hi St Peters chan Napolcon was 
forced to stop im Ins long list of entei- 
tumments to sovereigus duiimg = the 
Dnilhant festival of the Lalnbition and 
to» send out an non-clad syuadion laden 
with French troops to Civita Vecchia 
Euiope war stinck with the celerty with 
which ths Fiench expedition was o1- 
ganized = Prussia was a littl dazed by 
it, and for a shot time wondered 1f 16 
had been mistaken 1n its estimite of the 
French muitary disoigamizihon = The 
prestige of Fiance, which had steadily 
loweied after Sadowa, 10ose up agam 
But Mentana ways a mistake , and where- 
as at the moment of the expedition the 
Fiench Impeialists fancied that they 
had 1ecoveied theu hold upon Italy, they 
had done the one thing which had finally 
1uimed then influence 

Italy made one last eftoit to secme the 
aid of France 1n its advance upon Rome, 
when 1t sent General Menabrea to Vichy 
in 1869, to say to Napoleon IIT that if 
he would agree to the embodiment of all 
the Papal states, with the exception of 
Rome and its immediate envuons, in the 
kingdom of Italy, that kingdom was 
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ready to make with France an offensive 
and defensive alliance Tlow different 
might have heen the icsults of the war 
which Fiance was fatally destined to 
have with Prussia, if this Italian ofter 
had heen vweepted ! 

(rene1 il Menabrea made spiteful 1e- 
IMwhs aflenwads about Napoleon's 
1efusal, which he doubtless attibuted to 
family influences ‘** Its very unlucky,” 
he said toa Fiench diplomatin Flo1ence 
mis7i,* that we did not conclude that 
ulanece because, the fist duty of two 
ahes bemg the 1¢crmprocal contiol of 
then military effectives and 1esources, 
we should hue been able to show the 
Emperor that he was not in 2 condition 
to mahe wa ” 

To the Fiench troops in Rome suc- 
cecded a hind of inteinational guard, 
composed of young gentlemen from the 
astocratic families of various European 
countues and of adventurers of more 
or less renown = The hfe which this 
hody of detenders of the faith led dung 
the thice yeus before the entiy of the 
King of Italy into Rome was hardly an 
agiecable one There i a good story 
Which lust: ites one of the odd phases 
of life im thiscoinp Eady in 1868 a 
young man of noble family, who was 
burning to distinguish hiumpelf in military 
deeds went to Rome, and laid his sword 
at the feet of the Pope, or, in other 
words, enhsted in the Pontifical Zouaves 
On the day afte: his enlistment, he 1e- 
poited to his superior office: at a dirty 
batrachs in an obscure quaite: of the 
Eternal City, and inquned what he could 
do to fill up his leisure 

‘¢Go into the court-yard,” said the 
officer, ‘* and peel potatoes ” : 

The young man of noble family made 
a respectful salute, but said that he did 
not understand Whereupon he 1eceived 
a bluff military 1ebuke, and was told 
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that he should go into the court-yaid The humiation of this gentleman, 
and peel potatoes, and 1f he could riot who had had dicams of military glory, 
understand an order when it was given, and found that he had nothing but menial 
he could take thice days m the guaid- services to peiform in a dull garnson, 
house, which were forthwith bestowed baffles descmption. 

upon him 
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CHAPTER FORIY-THREE 


The Great Pier Between the Mediterranean and the Adiiitix. —Drinds: and Naples: —The Revival of 
Commerce ~—Indushiil Cxhibitions — Universal Proscs — The Stuugele Between Church and 
State —Pius IX and Victor Cmmanucl — Tho Leh Pic-tot Luropein Conservatism — The “ Von 
Possumus” of the Vatican —YF unih ar Ti ut» of Victor | mm aml 


PT TALY,” once said a witty Italian 

friend of minc, ‘ ib a gieat pier 
extended from the south of Euiope mto 
the Aduiatic and Mediteimanean seas, 
and Biindwi and Naples we its piel 
heads ” 

This word ‘* pier,” in connection with 
the ‘lovely land of Italy.” seemed at 
first, to have a yariime sound § fer it sug 
gested things coinmercnal which had not 
been m zecent tans hubitu uly associ ited 
with the pemnsula, but events have 
ploved that no cxpression could hive 
been more apt to describe new Italy otf 
the period of unification 

In fact, from DBiindis: and from N yples 
flow to the evwt @reit cuents of com- 
merce Which ate constantly inaie wing, mn 
volume Eneland sends het ecner ds 
her treapures, and het mals to the 
Indies by the Italian 1oute , and the port 
of Naples 1s neve: without half a dozen 
steamers from the Quhient, aiving o1 
departing fiom it, 2s the most cons enicent 
point at which to touch m Southemn 
Europe, befure making the long sweep 
eastward 9 The preaiciug of the Alps bv 
numeious tunnels, by the mighty one of 
Mont Censs, which was completedin 1871 , 
and in these latte: ) ears by that of the St 
Gothard, has transformed the 1alway 
system of Italy as by magic, and has 
opened new channels fo: trade, making 
of ancient and illustrious Genoa the dan- 
gerous rival of Mazuseilles; giving to 
Venice an impulse which no longer 


seemed possible for her, and binding, by 
bunds of on and unity of mercantile in- 
terests, Gaamany and Italy together as 
no political alance could possibly bind 
them 

The cities, so numerous in Italy, 
Where the long division into petty states 
had fostered the up-baildmng and_ the 
valley of Cyntus, hie dl had + touch 
of the nes omspnation Turin and 
Florence Lave ceised to moun over the 
deputme of the cout to Rome Turn 
how sprung into tist-1 ite business un- 
POLEING Klorence, for iv long tine 
werghed down hy municrp ul inisfoi tunes, 
wo kkemning to recoyer its splendor of 
old tain Milun, and Verona, and 
Vemce, ind Genoa no lenge: merit the 
title of aities ot the past They ac m 
unmediite and constant relations with 
the lining and enthusiastic present But 
exacting, (iitite say that this no:thern 
section Is not 1eal Italy, that 1t 1» so 
clopely whed with German lands on the 
one hand, and with France on the othe1, 
that it» characteristics are composite, 
and that the ente1piise, the quick energy 
of the northern races, may be well mani- 
fest there, wlule 1¢ will be entirely lack- 
1ug in the sleepy and sensuous south 

Thy» 1s an unjust criticism, and one 
which the enterprise of Naples, the won- 
derful uphuilding of Rome, the activity 
manifest even in Sicily — much agitated 
by politics and volcanoes, — amply dis- 
prove. At the present writing, Naples 
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is about to be gudled with a metropoli- 
tan railway ,—an institution which Pans 
does not yet possess , and in most of the 
southern Italian cities, in public build- 
ings, 1n municipal institutions of every 
kind, the march of progiess has been 
a> rapid as m any other countiy in 
Europe The 1ise in the value of Itilian 
railway stocks War 50 swift as to cause a 
gieat and ve1y agieeable surprise to 
thousands of imvestors, who could not 
believe 1¢ pospible that the once divided 
and helpless Italian land had pioduced 
such result) The 1.ulways of the penin- 
sula aie shurtly to be divided into tno 
great systems, the Aduiatic and the 
Mediterranean, and these, with then 
tubutary lines running in all dnectiony, 
will poon develop the ich agiicultmal 
fields, which have long been destitute of 
facilities for communication In Italy, 
as in many of the newer States of the 
Amenican Union, the naiow-gauge 1ail- 
way ip a populai institution, and the1e 
18 an Italian company specially ongan- 
ized for cieating these beneficent and 
mexpensive aiteies of commerce whe- 
eve1 they are needed 

The commeicial movement, up to the 
time of the sudden development of the 
international 1ailway system, had been 
entirely concentinted upon the coast, 
and especially upon the western side, 
where were the poits of Genoa, Leghorn, 
Naples, and the great Sicilian cities of 
Palermo, Messina, C'atama, and Syra- 
cuse No sooner wete the Alps and the 
Apennines tunnelled than the Itahan 
trade with the outer wold doubled in 
volume, and between 1861 and 1872 
the commerce of Italy with Aust1ia-Hun- 
gary rose from sixty-seven millions of 
francs to fouf hundred and forty-seven 


| civil engimeer 1s a personage much 
respected in Italy, and with reason, for 
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he was one of the great artiucss vi we 
national unity It 1s due to his immense 
peisistence and unflagging industry that 
the Apennines, which once divided Italy 
Into numerot» distinct basins which 
seemed to be shut out frum communica- 
tion with each othe: by natural bariers, 
ale to-day pierced by five 1ailway lines 
betweon Naples and Foggia, Rome and 
Ancona, Florence and Bologna, Genoa 
and Milan, Savona and Tam New 
lines ale constantly created, and the 
Piedinontese, the Lombaids, the Romans, 
the Neapohtans, the Sicilians, who once 
lived as much apait asif they had been 
reparated by great oceans, now intet- 
mingle, exchange sentiments and im- 
plessions, and the work of welding the 
nation together goes hbiavely on = Indus- 
tual exlubitions of g1e1t impoitance and 
extent have, within the last few yeais, 
given a powerful aid to the completion 
of Italian unity The exluhitions at 
Milan and Tun attracted hundieds of 
thousands of visitoiy fiom the southein 
portion of the peninsula , have prompted 
the cieation of new industiics, and opened 
new channels and thes did away with 
the stupid provinaialsm for which the 
Italians had lung been justly 1¢proached, 
and put money into cuculation where it 
had Intherto been almost unknown 

In 1867 beggais were so abundant in 
Italy that one could not take a stroll in 
the stieet o: country without being 
besieged by them In 1877 beggars 
had become a less frequent specta- 
cle, both at the gieat Inghways of 
tiavel and in the intezor districts. 
Emigration, the new system of 1ailway 
service, the drafting away of the strong 
and capable fiom distticts where they 
had been too numerous ito others 
where they could be utilized in manu- 
facturing and agiiculture, the upbuild- 
ing of a splendid new navy, —all these 
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things had awakened the once depend- 
ent and shiftless populations to a sense 
of dignity 

The Italian suddenly appeared in the 
great commercial towns of Fiance and 
Spain, 2p Algeia, and in the Levant 
When he found the taxation m his home 
district tuo heavy to bea he closed his 
cottage doo, and, taking tus wite and 
ehildien by the hand, deputed tor the 
neniest seaport, and set his foot upon 
the pups which took lim to South 
Amenca or to other lands beyond = the 
sean «But he always tooh ow with hon 
the hope that. he might return to shue 
the new future, which now looked so 
bight and promising 

Literature, punting, seulpture revived , 
and, although those liberal its im which 
Italy had once led the world were ap- 
pronched with that timidity which is 
natural in the race that has always had 
the best models of the greatest masters 
before ite eyes the achevements were at 
once honoiable and many = Visitors to 
the Milan Exhibition, in 1881, were con- 
stantly expressing them astonishment, a» 
they passed fiom ale to ale of the 
great palace in which wete grouped the 
products of Italian industiy and ut It 
wah evident that the countiy had 1¢- 
sumed its old position in the domam of 
industrial art, that the glass-makels ot 
to-day in Venice were no whit inferior to 
then splendid predecessors of the middle 
ages, and that there were otill to be found 
men who knew the lustic of mayjolicas, 
and who uuderstood the subtlety of 
Roman form in jewelry, 11 Mosaics, and 
im the mlaying of delicate furniture In 
the gallenes devoted to pamting the 
critics from Paris, fiom London, and 
Vienna expiessed then holy houro: at 
the deep blue of the skies, the purple 
waters, and the general impression of 


dazzling sunshine, opalescent wave, and 
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fhopical moonlights, but these critics 
could not deny that the new Italian 
painters painted from natue, and that 
in then devotion to subjects taken from 
then own land and beneath their own 
sky there was 1 national feeling a6 keen 
and i pronounced as that which had 
been manifest m pohties mn the peninsula 
flom 1866 to the occupation of Rome 
But this very nationalization of painting 
scemed to shut out the Italian painter 
of aver we ment fiom the great exhibi- 
tions mm northern Euope to which they 
had sometunes sent speermens of ther 
work = =They had emancipated them- 
selves from the school of Fontainebleau 
and Bulnzon, uid, msteid of painting 
the fleecy pBhies the gt is and blues of 
northern) French schools, the deep and 
soft gieeus and the dells and lakes 
und vlides enshiouded in the lumimous 
haze of Corot, Diaz, and Rousseau, bad 
put upon canvas the gloues of Sorrento 
and of Naples Bay, the pime woods of 
Ravenni and the sandy slopes by the 
Adiitic, or the gorgeoun colors on the 
Venetitn horizon. where fantastic archi- 
tecture seems to spring by magic fiom 
sea ound sky mextricibly blendcd = In 
literature there had not been so great a 
decay win the other ats, but the ful- 
filment of the national aspuations un- 
doubtedly gave it a firme: purpose and a 
strongel vitality 

Out of the twenty-eight millions of 
natnve Italians the great majouity are de- 
voted to .g11cultme The cultame of the 
silk-worm, of 1ice, of the vine, of oil, of 
figs, raisins, almonds, chestnuts, oranges, 
lemons, can be made profitable with 
smaller. expense than m any other 
Emopean country The wine and silk 
industiies have within the last few yeais 
assumed gicat mmpoitance. Italy ex- 
ports to France millions upon millions of 
gallons of wines, infenor im point of 
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fabrication to those of he neighbor State, 
but sound and whulesome, and often 
used in the making of those imitations 
of famous Inands which the French 
send to what they call * eecentiic” 
countries 

Only thuty-stx per cent of the total 
mea of Italy i yet unda cultivation, 
yet Italy maniges to produce m1 pios- 
perous vean six hundied million eallons of 
wine, more olives than any other counts 
in Emope, and one hundred and forty 
mullion bushels of wheat, to send Great 
Biuitam ou and hemp and fiuit, sulphu, 
chemical products, wine, flix and uon 
ore and to tthe m ictunn y ust quuntities 
of cotton, von, coal, and woollens. to 
employ more thin one hundied and 
twenty thousand women and two-thuds as 
many children in her silk factones , ud 
fiom her ich pista wes to export scares 
of thousands of cattl, sheep, and swine 
In pprte of the Ghome evils of ilmost 
universal ignorance unong the pei ut 
classes, and high truxation, the country 
has seen its credit 11se slowly and steadily 
until ith piper money ws to-day 1 good 
as gold) In exuhof the gieat gener d 
divisions of the countiyv, Piedmont, 
Ligniia, Lombudy Veumce, Eniha, Tus- 
cany. Maiai, Umbra, and Rome, 
Naples, Sicily, and Saidinia, oder 1s 
now unifonnly entoiced, Inigandage al- 
most entuely done aw1y with, a mulitary 
service stemnly imsisted upon, and one 
kind of money 1s cunent though all 
these States, which were once so proud 
of then own petty imstitutions, comage, 
and tiaditions 

As to the refoiun of ignorance, Italy 
isdoing itsbest Elementary instiuction 
is obligatory gad matuitous by law , but 
the i1csources 6f the country are not sufll- 
cient to maintain school» im all the 
country districts, no: cau thay stand the 
stinin for many years to come It 1s 
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estimated that neaily every member of 
the 1a1al population of the kingdom has 
to find 19 o: 20 Ine, something like $4, 
per year to support the government 
levenue 

Every veu fiom sixty to seventy-five 
thousand young men we pwept away into 
the ptinding umy, to serve for thee 
years in the intantry and four years in the 
cwiully oid a second drift of sixty 
thous ind 1s tiken from the farms and 
workshops to serve six months unde 
the flag, both ifterwards passing into the 
reserve ind the mobile mihtia Every 
valid Italian nin 1emamy m the Italiiun 
aimy im the active on in the reperve, 
until he 5 thuty-nine years old Italy, 
from her twelve milituy *‘1egions.” as 
she culls them, ci now inuste: some- 
thine Lhe ava amilion of soldiers, of which 
hut vmialon ae im the mfanty, twenty- 
two regiments in the cayaliy, and nearly 
one hundied und fifty thousand men in 
the artillery service The mobile and 
the terztord militia is estimated at nine 
hundied and thuty thousand stiong, 
Which, added to the active, would give 
nealy two inthons, but the puttmg on 
foot for nomidiate service of half this 
numba would he a gigantic effort tor the 
countiy 

Italy ws justly proud of her new navy, 
which isa hind of mystifi ation for the 
lest of Europe The English, the French, 
end the Germans all fal to understand 
why the new kingdom rust have nine- 
teen huge non-cluds, bome of them, like 
the> Dutlo” wd the Dandolo,” carrying 
four one-hundred-ton, muzzie-loading 
Aimstiong guns, and wealmg armor 
nearly two feet thich at the water-line, 
and eighteen inches thick on the tu:zets, 
“with then gigantic guns mounted, and 
worked by hydiaulic mechanism The 
country has spent four milhons of dollars 
each fo: those two vast vessels, the 
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‘‘Ttaha” and the ‘‘ Lepanto,” each four 
hundred feet long, seventy-two feet 
broad, and with an extreme draught of 
wate exceeding thuty fect 

These are the largest watships evel 
yet bmlt. and then engines aie twice 
a powelfual as the engines of any otlici 
armored ship ever constiuctcd The 
7éle which such fomidable monstas 
will play m some futme encounter 
m the Adnatic o: the Mediterranean 
cannot be prophesied At present one 
can only suppose that Ituy is bmlding 
these prodigious ships 1 flouting for- 
tresses, evidences of dar new streneth 
and greatness, and her detenmmation to 
defendherself,if necessuy The Italia” 
and the ** Lep ute” have, hike the ships 
before mentioned, eich fom one-hundred- 
ton Ineec h-loading guns, curied ina bu- 
bet, protected by nmeteen inches of ste el- 
faced amor, and, in tddition to these, 
eighteen fom-ton sty-inch breech-load- 
Ing guns mounted onthe brordsides — The 
ok arsenal of Venice fiom which went 
out theg Weysof* Dundolo ” the beaked 
vessels whose crews made Veniee = the 
mistress of the seas, has recovered itp 
activity, and the Venctians toil mght and 
day on the engines for the detense of the 
great countiy mm which then diverse in- 
davidualitiee have so litely been merged 

Thus, afte: the completion of her nu- 
merous project> for unproving, building 
and rebuilding, fortitying, defending, 
and expanding, Italy his been so busy 
at home that she has played but small 
part in the international movements since 
the creation of he: umty Within he 
own boundates she had had plenty to 
occupy he: attention 

With the entry into Rome,in July of 
1871, of Victor Emmanuel, and the c»s- 
tablishment of the capital of the new 
kingdom in the Eternal City, began a 
formidable duel between Church and 
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State, which was continued without in- 
termission until the death of the great 
1epresentativesof each power Pius IX , 
whom the Catholic wold was pleased 
to consider 15 the prisoner of the ex- 
connnunic.ated King of Italy, and Victor 
Emmanuel finished then lyvcs at the 
beginning of 187%, the King, who had 
set his hind to the decree regulating the 
func1 U ceremonies of the Pontift, beng 
destined to pass away fist) = Fiom 1870 
to 1875 the Brshop of Rome, the Vicar 
of Jesus Clint) Successor of St Peter, 
Pince of the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Univers d Church, had acted as the 
high-puest of FPmopewm conservatism, 
and hid set his fee sternly against all 
the adent and generous attempts of the 
Tfouse of Suo0y to reconcile lim to the 
upspringmg of the new nationality and 
the emancipation from the dogmas of the 
ehuich 

Pius IX) wis one of the most remark- 
able men who cover occupied the papal 
throne ound he pit) longa upon that 
thione thin anv of his predecessois 
He had the face of saint, and the stern- 
ness and vigor of ut soldiw1 He had, 
indecd) been v soldier in his youth, but 
2 cullous nervous mfimity rendered 1t 
unhhely thit he could succeed m a muill- 
tuy career So he decided to take holy 
orders He ww the son of a certun 
Count Jerome Miwstar-Feretti, a de- 
scendant of an old family, and a very 
good one At eighteen young Mista 
wis 2 Liberal, an enthusiast, and a Free- 
mason, which was thought a dieadful 
thing in Cathohe Europe in those days 
Aiter the youth hid detemined upon cn- 
tering the priesthood he studied theology 
carefully at Rome, and was ordamed a 
priest in 1819 =In 1840 he had alicady 
reached the cardmalate, and six yeais 
later, when Giegory XVI_ died, an old 
fiiend and fellow-pupil called the atten- 
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tion of the College of Cardinals to Mas- 
tals menits, and he was made Pope in 
1816 Ile took the name of Pius IX , 
in memory of Pius VIL, who was his 
relative 

Fo. a long time, and especially duimg 
the ptormy days of 1818, the new Pope’s 
position wis but vaguely defmed = At 
one tine he ww acelanned ind welcomed 
by the Democrits of Italy as hkely to 
he the leider of then cause ard to bing 
liberts back ito the land fiom which it 
had s0 long been an exile But these 
who had been momentaily deceived by 
his professions of i1eform were griv- 
ously disappomted when they found that 
he eared little for practical Inberty, and 
that, although he ww willing to be Pope, 
he could not, as he quaintly said, © get 
himself dainned to please the Lihei als ” 
Yet he had apparently gone so far 
towards Liheralism at one time that 
there was a conspiracy among the mem- 
bers of the Pontific dl government to 
bring him back to a conect attitude by 
the ter1o1I7Ing Metsuies Which had so 
often, 1¢ was sud, been pr wtised against 
refractory Popes 

In answer to the appeal of Milan and 
Venice the Romans begged the Pope to 
take pait in the movement for mdepen- 
dence, and tosend an army corp» agaist 
Austrit Pius CX hesitated, but at last 
he sent seventeen thousand men to take 
part in the campaign, which pleased the 
Austrians »o little that they linseed a 
Roman soldic1 whom they had taken 
prisoner, and inscribed upon his gallows 
‘“¢ Thus do we treat the soldiers of Pius 
IX 33 ‘. 

In 1848 the Pope was a bolder politi- 
cian than any great secula sovereign in 
Europe Wide:he saw the Revolution 
faarly in progre@#, and observed that the 
sweeping changes which were made in 
France were likely to be insisted on m 
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Italy, he began the policy of reaction. 
His ministry was unpopular; his chief 
minister: was assassinated, the people 
were furious, and the Pope had to fly 
acioss the frontier to Neapolitan tein- 
tory. where he mstalled the court and 
called the diplomatic corps around him 
It Was moie thin a yem and a half before 
he was ieplaced upon the throne of Peter, 
and, surrounded by the French bayonets, 
without which his caree: would have been 
closed a generation before, he began the 
enunciition of that formiduble series of 
doctrines which Iw resulted in a most 
complete change mm the attitude of the 
Cathohe Chuich to modein institutions 

Fiom the dy of Gaubaldi’s successtul 
expedition to Sicly down to the day of 
Ins death Pius TX mauntamed the att- 
tude of one persecuted, bowing to decrees 
with which he could not interfere, but 
which he 1efused to admit as other than 
tiansitery and impious Tie was quick 
to see that in the maich of events in half- 
a-dozen European counties there were 
1ncessant menacey to the temporal power 
of the Church, and, while he opposed m 
graceful and dignified language the non 
possumus of the papacy. he now and 
then, in his moie famiinu conversations, 
inveighed with all the vigor of a politician 
against the enennes of the Church 

When he heard thit the Itahan Parla- 
ment had proclaimed Victor Emmanuel 
King of Italy. in 1861, and had declared 
that Roine was the capital of the new 
kingdom, although the court still re- 
muned in Turm. Pins IX declared that 
he could not, without giayely wounding 
his conscience, make any alliance with 
modern civilization Shoitly after that 
he, m one of lus allocutions, condemned 
that same modern civilization, which 
*‘ does not even prevent heretics from 
taking public office, and which opens 
Catholic schools to their children.” In 
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1864, he published a syllabus, in which 
the Chuch falimnated against the whole 
Demociatie theory, and opposed cate- 
gonecally wind with the most tremendous 
energy every doctiine of the Fiench Rev- 
olution ind of the httle revolutions 
whih hid giown out of it and almost 
eve1y achievement of modern science 
which had led to Liberalem m thought 
und action 

In 1807 he published an encyclical Iet- 
ter against the Itahan government, and 
condemned all the laws voted by the 
national pulament for seculaizme the 
estates of the Chueh Ile declued 
against the mereased facilities for the 
higher instruction of women in Fiance, 
against the liberal laws which Aupstiia 
was beginning to make in haimony with 
modern ideas — Liws 1recoanizing the hh- 
eity of conscience and of the press mixed 
anaes, pPlinay mstinetion, etc, 
These laws he said, were vbommable, 
contrary to doctrine, to the rights and to 
the constitution of the Chaich = In 1868 
he sent the famous golden tose, blessed 
by lis own hind, to Queen Isobella of 
Spain, 60 soon destined to fly betore hei 
enraged people When the Spanish Re- 
public came he forbade the Spanish 
bishops to take seats im the Cortes on 
to take the oath of fidelity to the con- 
stitution of then country = In 1868 he 
published 4 ball, convohing the Ecumeni- 
cal Councilat Rome to meet m December 
of the following yeu = In this council 
he for the second time undertook the 
profound modification of the c1eed of 
the Catholic Chuch In 1854 he had 
foimally defined the dugma of the Im- 
maculate Conception , and now he nought 
tugether the great dignitaues of the 
whole Catholig.qrorld, that they might 
jon with him ir asserting the infallibility 
of the Vicar of Christ upon earth. The 
dogma was thus expressed ‘‘ We teac 
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and define that it 1s a dogma divinely 
1evealed that the Roman Pontiff, when 
he speaks ex cuthedra, defining a doc- 
trine 1egaiding faith o: moials to he 
held by the Umyers u Chuich, 1, by the 
Divine assistunce promised to him in 
blessed Veter, possessed of that mfalh- 
Inlity with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed tht Ins Chureh should be endowed 
In defimne doctune tegaiding faith ot 
morals, md thit therefore such deim- 
tions of the Roman Pontitt ue of them- 
selves, and not thiough the consent of 
the Chueh, infallible | The imposing mi 
nolty Wiich wose ag unst this decision — 
minouty composed of Greenm in and French 
ecclesiastics dike —hid no effect upon 
Pros IX As thew we of Democracy 10se 
he stood more erect and eterner than eve 
upon the 10ch of Peter Ths discourses 
ware full of allusions to the wiched war 
mnide ag unst the Church to the perver- 
sion of law, to conupt artifices for break- 
ing the boundsot salut uy authouty He 
enjoyed to the full Ins tuumph im the 
Vatican Counerl He saw limeselt sol- 
emnly procdhumed “» itallible. all lis 
opponents cacept two it the final vote, 
Which wap in public session, abst uning, 
1 tthe: thin to plice themselves on record 
ap opporcd to the Successor of Peter 

Thus at the very moment of the ele- 
vation of the Pope, who hid suled in 
Rome for a geneiation, to the highest 
honor possible to attain on eaith, he saw 
his spuitual capital imvaded by the 
Itahan King, and the old papal 1esi- 
dence of the Quiinal occupied by the 
10;al Lepresentative of a newly united 
people 

When Victor Emmanuel came to the 
Quiinal he was the most popular figure 
m Italy Pius TX even had a secret 
hiking fo. him, and 1t 1s said that when 
the He galantuomo lay dying in the 
palace which he had taken from the 
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Pope, and the Pope himself was con- 
fined to his bed, and knew that his last 
hom was not fai off, In» pneetly heart 
yearned towaids the excommunicated 
son of the Chuich Ile called tohma 
euré of the apostolic palacc, and said, 
*© Monsignore, tahe a caiage and go 
directly to the Quuind = there present 
yourself in my name and beg to spe ik to 
the King I enve you full power tu 16- 
heve him fiom all the condemnations ” 

‘The prelate wes so astomshed that 
the Pope had to 1epeat dus order hetore 
he would go to execute it | But he had 
no sooner alnved at the Qunind thu he 
wis sent dich The ministers the 
aades-desamp the phyvstaans al jne- 
vented hun fiom uriving at the King's 
bedside It 1s sud that the old Pope 
tuned uneasily on das condh and sud, 
Ah the unhappy creatures" they wish 
to arrest the pardon of God. ind this 
poor culpible King 1s no more flee m 
his death-bed than he was on the throne 
If ever J reaictted not beme able to ect 
about the stiects of my city of Rome it 


Is now | wich 1 had the forme to get 
up LIwould go to the Quumal myself 


and I would see whether IT should not be 
let m'” 

But this movement of chanty as the 
Cathohe wold thought it mdicated no 
weakening of papil sentiment tow uds 
the House of Savoy | Pius IN hhed to 
depict Victor Immanuel ID ws a good 
Catholic, who was compelled by a host 
of wicked people purnounding him to do 
disagreeable things to the Chuch Tie 
was fond of speahing of the sovereign 
as a gay and sensual gentleman, who 
was in hi secret heart a Int of a Ingot, 
and who invoked at lenst thice timer 4 
day St Andiew of Aveline It was 
said that the monaich signed the decices 
expelling the Jesuits, suppressing the 
religious orders, confiscating the eccle- 
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blaptical estates, obliging the priesthood 
to military sersice, but immediately 
wiote to the Pope letters of supplica- 
tion, saying that he was constrained, and 
promiscd to do all he could to attenuate 
the effects of these measures — Pius TX 
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VICTOR EVMANUEL AND PRINCF HUMBER. 
AT JHL QUIRINAT 


rometimes culled the King the ** great 
bieast-beite1,” beeause he liked to 
pietuie him in the attitude of the pent- 
tent who stiikes upon lis bosom, and 
pays ‘* Mea culpa’ mea culpa!” when 
the evil 1» done a 

It was impossible for a man like 
Pius XX to divest limself of the imflu- 
ence of his surroundings, and so he 
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could not belicve that the wise and 
generour King, whose great heart was 
filled with such a burning flame of love 
for bis country, could rane himself by a 
majestic effort, and one which will render 
hw name immortil, above the tradition 
and the pettv prejudices in which he had 
been rased. and aftiont the mighty 
anger of Rome, with the serene con- 
sciousness of one who felt that he was 
domg a duty wineh, although it mnght 
be disagreeable for a time, Was necessaly 
to the satety of the State 

Victo. Emmanuel enjoyed the last 
yeas of his life to the full He looked 
back upon lis friendship with Cavour 
with prude and tendu affection Pel- 
hap» he iegietted now and then the 
necessities of his political situation, 
which had made him the opponent of 
so gieat and so eneigetic a patiiot as 
Gaihbaldi, but, with one son called to 
the thione of Spain, and bis own parha- 
ment imstalled in the Eternal City, which 
had »o lony heen the Mecea of his 
hopes, with his family about bun in the 
Quumal,—he hid every desue to be 
courteous and conciliatory m his rela- 
tions with the Holy See 

In hi capacity of sovereign of a new 
and powerful nation he felt it his duty 
to make visits alnoid, and his journeys 
to Vienna and Beilin in 1873 doubtless 
had much to do with the formation, some 
yeas later, of the alliance between 
North Getmany and <Austia, and did 
something to weaken the hostility which 
had so long existed between invaded 
Italy and invading Austiia In 1875 
the Emperor of Austria went even to 
Venice, which had been so 1ecently taken 
out of hi» grasp, and in the same yea 
the old Emperg, of Geimany went to 
Milan The fifal northein city was 
resplendent for a week, and the Itahan 
public blustered a little im those days, 
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claiming that their country had 1cached 
the stature of a first-class powe1 

Under Victo: Emmanuel’s ieign the 
noble and self-saciifieing Mazzini died, 
at Pisi, and his funeral, at Genoa, was 
attended by more than eighty thousand 
people ‘The country was not unmindful 
in its hippy days of those who had 
worked 50 industiionsly in varying paths 
and by widely diverse methods for its 
unification, and heautiful monuments 
were erected to the memory of Cavour 
and to Mazzi in Twin and Rome 
The listory of Italy, fiom the estab- 
lishment of thc national capital at Rome 
until Vieto: DKmm inuel’s death, was full 
of instances of devotion to the memory 
of patiiots 

Victo. Emmanuel died in January of 
1878, after a brief wlness, and a grat 
sadness fell upon the penmsula There 
were few Liberal Italians who would 
have ventmed to say that he had 
not been a good King °** Ile wap,” 
says a2 Fiench wiiter, **1in appearance 
like an ancient Cnuobuan chief, who 
possessed what he had by 1ght of con- 
quest JFle was patient and resolute, 
a clever and dexterous politician and 
daily gave proof of 1u1e sagacity With 
his vast shoulders, bis Herculean limbs, 
hw face, with it ulregula: and fero- 
cious lineaments, he was striking and 
mMpressive in unifoim, with his helmet 
on his huge bead With hi lofty and 
majestic carnage, hw» sparkling eyes, 
and especially m battle, he was quite 
fine” Even hi Catholic enemies 
speak enthusiastically of hi soldierly 
qualities <A Catholic write: has said 
of him that ‘‘ he knew little of literature, 
and was hardly interested m ait, finding 
‘those things,’ as he called them. in- 
compatible with the tiade cf arms on 
the exercise of the chase. But he had 
the temperament of his race, the foxes 
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of Savoy He excelled m bringing 
out the resources of his good sense, 
when he was among his munisters, 
whom he treated as he pleased, like 
most of the constitutional sovereigns 
who have had councils thrust upon 
them On the field of battle he main- 
tained a noble attitude, in spite of his 
Hun-hke heaviness He was 1ather tov 
fond of boasting of lis military ex- 
ploits He would svy, with the accent 
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of a heros ‘I am covered with 
wounds,’ when he had only been 
touched upon the thigh He 
was no mediocre monarch He knew 
how to make his homely visage gra- 
cious, amiable, and almost handsome 
His voice was now rude, now tender 
Huge and portly. he knew how to take 
on soldierly o1 10yal manners, accoid- 
Ing to the person whom he was desi- 
ous of implessing ” 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


Tho Pope at the V ttican — The Duly Life ot Teo XTIIZ — Tt. Picturesque, Spiritual, and Political Aspocts 
— The Continuance of the Wn Butween the Vatican and the (QQuniniul — Ibe Aims and Ambitions 
of the C athobe Puty in Italy —I‘yolution o: Revolution —Piuphecics of the Cathohcs — “* Unre- 


decmcd Italy ” 


HE Itahan nation insisted = that 

Victot. Emmanuel’s mortal remains 
should be laid m the Pantheon. thit 
splendid building which stands among 
the ruins of old Rome as the particular 
jewel of ancient architecture, and there 
the monaich 1s cntombed under the same 
mighty 1v0f that shelter the gentle 


Raphael To the thione of Italy came 
Prince Umberto, who ato inst much 
criticised, and treuted perhaps with 


mild suspicion by certun factions of lis 
people, has hnown how to win the at- 
fecnons of the nation ind at tines 
to ment thi cuthusiwstic applause 
There is inctal and git im these sous of 
Victor Enunumuel, in the et itely, pale- 
faced Prince Amadeo, who was brave 
enough to put away from him the crown 
of Spam when he saw that he could not 
with self-respect wtam 16, and im thir 
equally stately and cquilly pale-faced 
King Umberto, who coolly sent his com- 
phments to the Pope on the day that he 
reached the throne and who stood up 
in his father’s tiachs with as much ease 
and coolness as 1f he had practised the 
attitude for years 

King Umberto and Queen Margherita 
have already on them 1ecoid a host of 
courageous, generous, and kindly decds 
Their chef aim is to do all m ther 
powe1 to consolidate the national unity , 
and even in hittle things the new king 1s 
careful of the opmion of his vanous 


States Not long ago 1t was determined 
to build 2 10) Ul railway train, and when 
the King baw the jealousy awakened 1n 
the difterent sections of the penmpeula 
as to the establishment which should 
have the prvilige of constructing the 
tham, he aanged it 50 that some poi tion 
of the cquipage should be built m each 
put of Italy where railway works were 
located 

The King hap a civil lst of about 
15,000,000 Ing a modest tortane tor a 
Ewopean sovereign ind to this 1s 
tdded 100,000 francs or Ine, for the ex- 
penses of representation = This 1s less 
than wp allowed to the Piesident of the 
kiench Republi The timmy gave up 
all ite private domams to the countly m 
18i90 When the King o:1 members of 
his family travel from place to place 
m Italy, all the expenses of jomney 
and 1epidence wie paid by the nation. 
Kime Uinberto ppeciuilly likes the Quu- 
inal, not because hi residence there 18 2 
sigu of the victoty over Rome, but he- 
cause he passed many happy years theie 
a a prince before he took 1esponsibill- 
fies upon his shoulde1s 

This Quuinal Palace was built for the 
popes, and has been a favorite residence 
of the tenants of Peter’s chair since 
the time of Gregory XIII It has a 
huge court-yaid surrounded with a por- 
fico, 2 munificent royal hall, the 
‘¢ Pauline Chapel,” im which the caidi- 
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nals used to assemble in conclave, and 
where they were wont to vote for the elec- 
tion of the Popes. In this palace died Pius 
VII., and here he was made a prisoner 
by order of Napoleon I, when that 
energetic conquera: had had the papal 
doors smashed open by blows fiom 
axes 

Pius IX escaped fiom this palace in 
disguise in 1849 Tlere was also the 
piuvate chapel of the Pope, in which 1s 
one of the finest works of Gudo = The 
Pauline chapel was dcconsecrated by the 
Pope on the evening of the entry of the 
Itahan army mto Rome, and on the 
same night the jniceloss pictures and 
tapestiies were caed awiy to the 
V atic an 

There w a new Pope at the Vatican, 
but there 15 no new policy there The 
able and aggressive ececlesiastie who 
succeeded to Pius IX accepted = the 
lepacy of the dead prelate, and Papal 
Rome is as unhouding mits attitude as 
It was under Victot Emmanuel Leo 
MITT , ashe choseto call hnnsclf, bec wise 
he had a great veneration tor Leo XII 
would in any station of life hue been a 


lemathable man FDs ongmality and 
his fumness of will are unbounded 


When he was Aichbishop of Perugia 
he came mto collmion with Victor 
Emmanuel, who was then begmning to 
extend the Liberal influence of the Savoy 
Monarchy into Italy A210, al decree dis- 
peised the members of certain religious 
oider» m the diocese, whereupon the 
aichbinhop wiote a Ictte: to the King, 
protesting in the most vigo1ous language 
against the 1epeated insults to the holy 
religion, and alluding to the mirerable 
condition to which the new poli, was 
reducing the monkish fiate:nity When 
Victor Emmanuel arrived at Perugia, in 
1869, the Archbishop was invited, with 
the civil and mulitary authorities. to 
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present his homage to the King , but he 
declined 

The new Pope had to wait many years 
for a Car:dinal’s hat, which he had well 
won by lus services to the Church m 
Belgium, and othe: noithein countries, 
for Caidinal Antonelli, who had such 
powerful influence ove: Pius CX , was 
hostile to this grave, studious, ascetic 
Archbishop Peecc1 Gregory XVI, the 
predecessor of Pius EX , had been ready 
to give hnn the cardmalate m 1816, but 
when Pius IX. came in. he made the Atrch- 
bishop, who was meantime installed in 
Perugit, wat many yeals 

Afte. Antonell’s death Cardinal Pecca 
lapidly came mtu plommence, and im 
the autuinn of 1877, when the rumor of 
the death of Pius TIX was spread ahioad 
m Rome evay moiming, Peecr’s name 
Was Constantly mentioned as a probable 
suecesso. Tc iad been made a kind of 
vice-pope While the holy see was sacat 
during the Wlness of Pius TX , and every 
morning his enemies and friends expected 
to see him come down from his apart- 
nents to stiike hin mallet upon the fore- 
head of the dead Pontiff, and addiess to 
him the consecrated formula  ** Dost 
thou not sleep “” 

When on the 9th of Febuary, 1873, 
Pius IX dicd, there was little endeavor 
made to intigue against the man who 
seemed so clearly destined foi the sueces- 
sion tothe chan The Cardinal was very 
modest, and seemed half inclined to 1e- 
fuse the great dignity. but when, after 
the numeious votes im the College of 
Cmuidinals, after all the votes of polite- 
ness, a» they are called, accoiding to the 
Italian custom, had been made, aiound 
Cardinal Pecer’s name the necessary 
votes for the election were grouped , so 
the additional questions wee asked him, 
and he rephed ‘I think myself an- 
worthy of the supreme magistracy, but 
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as the Holy College seems to be agreed, 
I must submit to the will of God In 
remembiance of Leo XII , for whom I 
have alwaj» professed a great venela- 
tion, I wish to be called Leo XIII ” 
Then the first deacon, appearing in the 
exterio: /oge of the Church of St Peter, 
uttered the solemn woids, which an- 
nounced to the Romans the election of a 
new Pope — 

“© dnnuntio vobis gaudium magnum 
Papam habemus Emientiss ac-Rev- 
enndis Domin Ca:din Perce electus 
est in Summum Pontificem, et elegut sibs 
nomen Leo NIIT”’ 

Leo XIII 1s tall, and as lean as amonk 
of the old Thebaid UH» white 1obe 
floata loosely about his almost fleshless 
limbs It i sometimes said of bim that 
he w the image of Voltaue, but, while 
the expression of his face 1s not unlike 
that of the gicat philosuphe and sceptic, 
it has less of malice and of sarcastic 
vigo1, mole of »stein dete:mimation, 
tempered by the indefinable sweetness 
which seems insepaiable trom the priestly 
expression, and w doubtless born of 
purity of hfe and temperate mannei>s 
Leo XITI in private hfe 13 simple. affec- 
tionate, amiable, witty , luis face 1s pale, 
but lus eyes are deep, clew, and, 
despite his advanced age, sparkling He 
1s not an o1ato1, ihe Pius IX , but he 1s 
a clever write:, in the presence of a 
crowd of listeners he would be tioubled 
Pius IX. was a teal o1ator, taking his 
inspiration fiom the throng Whether 
he writes in Latin or in Italian, the new 
Pope is thoroughly maste: of his pen 
He is a statesman who has been well 
nourished 1n controvetsial law, and who 
likes polemics He 1s fond of Dante, 
and delighted at any new discovery of 
an ancient and rare edition of the gieat 
Florentine. He gaid one day to a friend . 
‘*©T can recite the ‘ Divina Commedia’ 
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from one end to the othe: ” The friend 
was amused at this, and put him to the 
test, whereupon the Pope recited pas- 
sage afte: passage in a deep, melodious 
voice, evidently with great delight In 
some of his encyclical letteis there 1s 
the stamp of Dante’s style When he 
was aichbishop of Peiugia he wiote 
much poctiiy, now in Latin, now in 
Italian 

If the Pope w to he consideied as 
pusone: to the wicked Italian govern- 
ment it must he allowed that he has a 
splendid piison The gicat Vatican 
cluste: of palaces and muscums has 
more than thuteen thousand 100ms, 
twenty vast courts, eight state stairways, 
and an infinite number of halls, galleries, 
chapels, coridors, Libraries, and muse- 
ums The Sistine Chapel and the Vatican 
Libiazry, the Loggie of Raphael, and the 
picture and sculptuie gallery form ce1- 
tainly a noble 1esidence for a scholat and 
a priest 

The present Pope leads a laborious 
life, hke all ns piedecessois He 1mes 
at six o’clock., and afte: a hasty toilet 
engages in devotions At _ half-past 
seven he gocs to In» particular: chapel, 
where he celebrates mass On Sunday a 
small congiegution 1s admitted, and he 
distiibutes the Euchaist He next at- 
tends a second mabs, afte: which he re- 
turns to his private apartinents, where 
he breakfast» alone, \e1y quickly and 
modestly 

The part of the Vatican which has 
been specially devoted to papal 1esidence 
since the sixteenth century overlooks St. 
Peter’s square’ In it there 1s a monu- 
mental staircase, having two hundred 
and ninety-nine steps in white marble, 
which se1 ves the halls in the three stories 
Here 1s the famous ‘‘ Swiss Guard,’’ 
which still wears the motley garb adopted 
by 1¢ in the middle ages 
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On the first floor 1s the ‘' Hall of the 
Consistory,” where the Pope consults 
the cardinals on the affans of the church 
At the end of tlus hall 15 the pontifical 
throne Though a series of antechan- 
bers one reaches the private offices of 
the Pope, and here 1s the hall of the 
noble guaid, composed of eight) mem- 
bers of the nobility, com- 
manded hy a Roman jnince 
Then umtorm i» that of the 
yande dn cops of Lows 
AXVIILT = Former)y this guaid 
accompanied the Pope in all 
ceremonies , but now that he 
goen out but little, the mst- 
tution 1s falling into decay 
The “ throne hall” 15 used for 
allothcial receptions Beyond 
ae the piivite apartments, 
the bedivoms the  dinng- 
rooms, aud the lihtaly of the 
gieat head of the Church 

Theres little harmony and 
not much extetior splendod.im 
this group of paces and mu- 
seums, famous throughout 
the civilized world, but 50 
many traditions cluster about 
the Vatican, so many hustor- 
ical souvenls are evoked by 
it, that not even the most 
prosaic traveller sees it with- 
out a thill In the old 
palace attached to the Basilica 
of St Peter, which 19 said to have dated 
from the tame of Constantine. Chaile- 
magne :csided when he came to Rome to 
be crowned by Leo III , and Pope Inno- 
cent IIT entertained one of the kings 
of Aragon in the palace which succeeded 
to this primitive one For moie than a 
thousand years the Popes lived in the 
Lateran Palace, to which good Catholics 
suspect the present Italian government 
of a wish to transfer them again. 
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After the return of the Popes from 
then temporary home at Avignon, 10 
the closing yeais of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, they adopted the Vatican as their 
permanent iesidence Gregory XI 
hked the pontifical palace because of the 
neighhothood of the Castle of St 
Angelo, which he thought aftoided the 
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papal comt greater se- 
culty than 1 enjoyerd 
elbewheie Each Pope 
seems to have done all 
that the 1esouices of his 
tieasury allowed to beautify and umpiove 
this head-quaatei» of the hierarchy of the 
Cluwtian world Sixtus the IV built 
the Sistine Chapel, Innocent VIII. the 
Belvedere, the givat Julius IL. the cel- 
ehrated '* Loggie,” the teiraces, and laid 
the foundations of the Vatican museum. 
It was he who placed m this museum the 
Laocoon, the Apollo, and the Cleopatra. 
Unde: Raphael's duecton Leo X #fv- 
ished the Loggie. Sixtus V. spoiled the 
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wits of Bramante'’s plan by building the 
Vatian Library acioss the architect’s 
rectangle It was the same Pope who 
began the imposing palace on the east 
pide of the comt of the Loggie. which 
now the ordinary residence of the Popes 

Urban VIII ondeied the constiuction of 
the Scali Regia , Clement XTV and Pius 
VI built the fine 1angc of 100ms ove the 
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museum named afte: them, Pius VII 

added the wing wluch covel»s pait of the 
celebiated terrace, Leo X founded a 
picture-gallery., which Giegay XVI 

fimshed, and tiny latte: pontiff im- 
augurated the Etiuscan Muscum Pius 
IX was neve: weary of contibuting to 
the splendo: of the Vatican Unde: hp 
1agn the Loggie weie enclosed 1n glass, 
thus saving Raphael’s frescoes fiom the 
lavages Of weather, the pictme-gal- 
lei1es were gieatly improved, the giand 
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state staircase was finished, and the re- 
ception-100ms were made superb with 
frescoes 

Thus, fo. fom centunes, the Popes 
have delighted tu leave behind them, as 
their especial monuments, the practical 
execution of then ideas as to the enz1ich- 
ment of the samed palace It 1s said 
that Leo XIII has conceived the idea 
of devoting all lin spare 
lessuie to the creation of 
a mignificent monument 
commemolative of the 
extiaordinary pontificate 
of Pius TX The plan 
has long been in process 
of elaboration, and the 
most distimgutshed sculp- 
to1s 1p the kingdom have 
been consulted bout it 
Eich of the gieat acts 
of the reign of Pius IX 
are, 1615 said, to be Wlus- 
trated by allegorical mai- 
ble groupe 

The divimon of the 
Pope’s labouiour day will 
be full of interest to all 
«After his meagre fupt 
breakfast, — which he al- 
most invutiably takes 
alone, although now and 
then, as a special favor, 
which makes  .nfinite 
gossip in Rome, he has one o1: two 
fhiends near him while he partakes of 
his simple i1epast,—he goer to work 
ab svetematicall, as the most ener- 
getic man of business At half-past 
mine he ieceives the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State, then the Cardinals 
who arc prefects of congregations, the 
Secretary of Latin Letters, the Sec- 
retary of the Buiefs, and the Princes, 
finally such persons as are admitted 
to the honor of a special interview. 
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On Mondays, and sometimes on Thurs- 
days, he gives public receptions, a 
ceremonial which is familiar to thou- 
sands of American and English travel- 
lers. Leo XIII 1 not so fond of 
these receptions as was Pius IX, al- 
though the latter prelate sometimes 
found his patience almost exhausted 
by the infinite number of questions a» 
well as the great numbe: of compli- 
ments hurled upon him by 
the enthusiastic visitors 
Anything that causes the 
present Pope a loss of 
time fatigues and annoys 
him He 1s not fond 
of making addiesses to 
troops of pilgtims o1 sym- 
pathetic Fienchmen, or 
penitent Austtians, who 
come and bow at his 
feet Pius IX was more 
adroit in lis manne of 
treating the iultitude 
than the new Pope can 
eve: hope to be The 
former had the more 
tact, the latte: has the 
greater majesty. 

A good story 1s told of 
Pius CX , showing how even the successor 
of Pete: may sometimes find his dignity 
give way unde the pressure of a 1ucde cuti- 
osity 01 an indiscreet admuation One 
day when the Pope was quite weary with 
a long public reception, a ludv who 
had a special letter of mtioduction 
knelt before the Pope, begging for is 
benediction, which he bestowed as 
usual 

The lady entered into a long con- 
fession of her many troubles The 
Pope, who was ready to diop with f& 
tigue, tried to console her, and the 
more he consoled the more she talked, 
until he was compelled to say that he 
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must withdiaw Upon this she began 
with greater: volubility than ever. 
*‘ Holy Father ” 

‘’What will you have more, my 
danghte1 ? ” 

‘*My husband has begged me to 
give you lus photogiaph.” 
“Very well, I accept it 

on mv pat” 
** But, Holy Father ” — 


Thank hm 
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«What next?” 

*“‘T would like to take hack to my 
husband yout Holimess’s photograph ” 

‘That 15 quite tght I will give 
you one,” which he proceeded to do. 

“And now, Holy Fathe, if you 
would kindly wiite you: autogiaph on 
the back of the photogiaph ” 

‘6 Very well,” said the Pope, “I will 
do that also ” 

Then he was about to thow down 
the pen with which he had hastily wnt- 
ten his pnestly signatme, when the 
lady, laying hold of his skirts, said, 
‘‘Holy Father, there 1s one thing 
more.” 
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** Indeed!” said the Pope, with a 
shiver of indignation, ‘‘ what can it 
be?” 

‘‘T must ask jou for the pen with 
which you have wiitten the autograph ” 

‘‘Very well, take the pen, the ink- 
stand, and, fo. Heaven’s sake, go at 
once, mj good woman,” cried the Pope, 
releasing his skits and naking his way 
to hi» piivate apartments 

Leo XIII sometunes invites visitors 
who please him into bw piivate 100ms, 
—a pioceeding which doubtless would 
have scandalized the othe: Popes If 
a delegation of workmen come» to lay 
an uddiess at Ins feet he shows them 
all about, takes them even mto his 
bedioom, chatting on secula: and 1e- 
hgious matters with the greatest free- 
dom, and fiequently makes many con- 
verts and fiiend»> fo. life among 
the lower classes m tins way He 
speaks French with a stiong Italian 
accent, but with skill and vigor of ex- 
pression 

At half-past two the Pope dines 
alone and fiugally, then he takes a 
httle nap, neve1 more than a quarter 
of an how in length, his doctois call 
this his “Armistice,” and insist upon 
this daily leisnie As soon as he goes 
out of his private room he recites the 
divine office, 1ead>s for a short time in 
a@ iehgious book, and then goes back 
to his duties. At five o’clock he 1e- 
cerves the bishops, who always come 
to bring him the news, and to tell him 
of troubles which crop up in theu 
dioceses; and the secretaiies of the 
various congregations have an endless 
succession of reports to make At this 
hour of the day the Pope represents 
& more wide-spiead constituency than 
any other ruler in the world There 
are Catholics everywhere, and the 
agents of the Church are daily sending 
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to the head-quarters at Rome reports 
of manneis and customs, of agriculture, 
industiy, commerce, arts, science, let- 
te1s, politics, and 1eligions 

A bright write: on cle1ical affans calls 
the Vatican the most elevated of obseiv- 
atories, whence the Pope can note with 
precision the affaus of Honolulu as well 
as those of Paris o1 of St Petersburg. 
The Pope l»stens with attention and 
even with curosity to every letter: ad 
Wiitten o1: o1al report In him the am- 
bition of the Church does not sleep. He 
Ils as proud of a spiiitual victory at- 
tamed in Dakota as of one which has 
been won in Gemmany He fully appte- 
clates the Catholic gems for evangeli- 
zation, and beheves that the strength of 
ins Church 15 1n the marvellous discipline 
and oiganization which it 1» hs duty to 
supervise The popular Protestant idea 
of a Pope i 2 mild and genial elderly 
gentleman, refined m mtellect, and ot 
exalted spuituility, who passes his time 
In grand ceiemoumals, amid clouds of 
incense and the genuflection of elab- 
oiately costumed prelates, and whose 
leisure 15 plentiful enough to enable him 
to enjoy the splendois of ancient and 
modern Rome, by which he 1s sur- 
rounded But the real Pope 1s, as 
we have seen, an active, responsible, 
energetic head, daily awakening to new 
duties, new clises, new situations, which 
demand immediate thought He has to 
discuss aftans in Europe, Aftica, Ocean- 
ica, Asia, and Amenica, and daily, 
after his infe1101s come m with their 
tepoits, and long afte: they are gone, 
he leans ove: Is desk, which 1s 
heaped with documents and letters and 
wiites, ieads, annotates, and muses 
until half-past ten, when he 1s summoned 
to a simple supper Now and then the 
supper 18 cut short by an excess of work, 
for the Pope goes to bed with military 
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precision at eleven. Sometimes his 
chambeilain has found him, worn out 
with thought and toil, with his head 
buried in his hands, asleep at his desk 
It requunes a 1obust physique and gieat 
stiength of characte: to support the con- 
stant and somewhat monotonous round 
of daily duties to which a Pope gives his 
hfe when he takes the 1eins of authority 
into his own hands 

Since the mvasion of Rome, as the 
Catholics call it, the Pope 1s not sup- 
posed to leave the Vatican Pius IX 
adheied sternly to Ins decision not to 
appeal m any of the ceremonial» once 
so familia: to the populace in the stieets 
of Rome, and the piesent Pope 1 lus 
faithful followe: m this respect Exe- 
cise, however, he must have, and so he 
gets it, now by pacing one of the great 
coinidois of the palace , now he 1s taken 
down to the gardens ma sedan chan, 
through the beautiful loggie of Raphael, 
past the fiescocs of the great ** School 
of Athens” and ** The Dispute ,” o1 now 
he dives 2 Jittle in the shady alleys of the 
gaiden o1 on the flanhs of the neighbotr- 
img hill When be goes out he w rarely 
accompanied by any peisons save those 
on duty that day, and at a little dis- 
tance a small platoon of the guard, 
composed of the Roman nobility, which 
does voluntary service as lis escoit 
In these out-doo: promenades the Pope 
is neve: idle He either tecites his 
breviary, he opens and ieads ins de- 
ppatches, which he has hiought along 
with him, o1, if he has myited some 
prelate to accompany him, they talk 
business and 1eligion But he always, 
says ene who 1s familia: with the inte- 
rior of the Vatican, seems anxious to 
get back to his work. 

Leo XIII. 1s very independent in his 
choice of fanctidnanes and friends. As 
soon as he was made Pope he sent for 
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the master of ceremonies to proceed 
with the division of the list of employés 
at the Papal Cou1t The master of cere- 
monies read them off one by one, and 
the Pope was 1eady with a name to 
place opposite each title He would 
hear of no objections to bis choice, and 
he set aside as useless some of the old- 
fisluoned offices, much to the dismay 
and discomfiture of jnelates who had 
hoped to Lave obtamed them He has 
a homo: for sinecures, and picks them 
out with infallible vision, expressing a 
keen delight m suppressmg them He 
would never make a cardinal, as Pius 
IX 1 said to have dune in the case of a 
cettam Fiench pielate beciwse “if I 
had not mide a cardinal of him he would 
have died of chamiin ” The tradition of 
the Vitiein ow thit when uw nucw Pope 
comes out fiom the conclave at which 
he has been elected, he places the cardi- 
nal’s Cy upon the head of the person 
who served as secietary of the assem- 
bly , but Leo MITT did nothing of the 
hind, much to the suipiise of the Sacied 
College It was a year before the new 
Pope announced lip first promotion in 
the list of cardmals We cannot he re- 
proached with having insipted upon the 
too Itihan characte: of the Sacred Col- 
lege, for he has made appointments m 
many lands 

The Roman families which claim no- 
bility ale devoted to the Vatican , and it 
1s but natural that they should be so, as 
most of them owe their omgin to papal 
protection Thus we aie told that the 
Albanis got then fortune thiough Clem- 
ent XI , the Aldobiandinis, though 
Clement VIIT , the Barberinis, through 
Uiban VIII , the Borgheses, thiough 
Paul V , the Chigis, thiough Alexander 
VII , the Colonnas, through Martin V. ; 
the Odescalchis, through Innocent XI. ; 
the Rospighosis, through Clement IX. ; 
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and so on ad wfintum In Roman 
society the caidinals tahe the fist place , 
princes and dukes come next, and gen- 
erally, says a good authority, in the 
olde: of then creation, with the excep- 
tion always of the chiefs of the Colonna 
and Onsim famihes, who are hereditary 
princes, attendant upon the thione, and 
who take precedence of all them com- 
peels 

In two years the Pope had changed 
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his secietaiy of state twice He in- 
tended, and still intends, to allow no 
one to take im hw life the important 
place which Caidinal Antonelli had 
taken in that of Pius IX , although the 
latte: was genetally accredited with 
decidig pretty vigorously for himself 
on great matters Pius» IX was not 
very tolerant on any remonstiance ad- 
Gressed him by the College of Cardinals , 
but the new Pope 1s open to conviction, 
and listens to all with the greatest 
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attention He is inflexible in his de- 
mands for discipline and had work 
among his followe1s. It 1s said that one 
day a Fienchman, who had just been 
accoided an interview, said to the priest 
who had accompanied hun, ‘* How very 
affable the Pope 1»'” ‘** Yes,” said the 
priest with a bitte: smile, ‘‘ affable to 
strangers ” This priest had been kept 
up all night to study a report with which 
he Was n a11eaI158 

The notion that the Pope 1s over- 
whelmed with contiubutions of money 
and treasure from all parts of the world, 
and that bis cofters ae overflowing with 
Peter’» Pence, is bald to be a mistaken 
one [ie talks frequently of the penury 
of his resources, and Romans who aie 
mm a position to judge say that he does 
not exaggerate his ciicumstances He 
finds sums for liberal chanities, and 
perhaps takes a little pleasure in giving 
moie geneiously from his own lean purse 
than the King, who, as the 1ep1esentative 
of the nation, feels compelled togive A 
committee of caidinal» was charged by 
the Pope, afte: the latte1’» accession to 
powe1, caiefully to admmiuste: the Peter’s 
Pence, which was the most important 
soulce of 1evenue of the Holy See, but 
nowadays there aie perpetual com- 
plaints that 1t 1s not sufficient for the 
needs of the Vatican Hundreds, and 
even thousands, of useless presents ale 
made where money would be more 
acceptable The gentlemen of the 
Roman nobility who are on seivice at 
the Vatican join with the Pope in some 
noble chaiities +*One Roman prince 
gave, in the severe winter of 1879-80, . 
seventy; -five thousand meals to the poor 
of the capital The Pope himself, on 
New Year’s day of that winter, gave , 
15,000 fiancs from his private purse to” 
charity 

Although he has reestablished very 
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carefully all the etiquette of the Papal 
Court, etiquette which had fallen some- 
what into decay since 1870, he does not 
allow the caidinals to go out in gala 
cainiages The processions we all hept 
caiefully within the churches, and the 
files of chanting brethren, cai1ying huge 
candles, which follow funeial processions, 
are alinost the only 1elic of the copious 
and maguificent Catholic ceremonial, 
some phase of which was once visible 
hourly in Rome 

The Pope finds time in the midst of 
his apostolate, in the intervals of the 
careful study of St Thomas Aquinas, 
for whom he has a vetable passion, and 
the spiead of whose doctiies he 1:ecom- 
mends to all the bishops. to occupy 
himself with modein progiess He 
wiites copiously and freely for two o1 
three Roman newspapers, which are the 
official representatives of the Papal 
Court, and there was at one time since 
his accession a gland pioject for found- 
ing a huge newspapel, the size of the 
“¢ London Times,” to be the official your- 
nal of the Vatican, and to embody 1n its 
many columns every day the epitome of 
the Cathohe wold It was proposed 
that this novel journal should be p inted 
in a dozen languages, but the scheme 
was given up altogethe: as extensive and 
expensive 

Not long ago the Pope founded an 
academy for the study of Roman law 
and philosophy, ecclesiastical law, and 
compaiative civil legislation The giand 
polyglot academy session, which wap 
held at the Vatican in April, 1880, will 
not soon he forgotten It brought to- 
gether forty-nine different languages, 
all of which were well spoken by the 
representatives of the Catholic faith m 
every quarter of the world The diplo- 
mats who are sent to the Papal Court by 
countries which still recognize the tem- 
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poral sovereignty of the Pope are said 
to be somewhat annoyed at the facility 
with which the august Pontift sends his 
Views to the public journals He often 
adopts sudden publicity as a way of 
getting out of a political situation which 
18 disagreeable to him 

The piogiamme of the Vatican appears 
to be susceptible of but little change in 
one 1espect 3 there will be no 1econ- 
ciation with the Quninal, and tus 1s 
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the reason given by the Catholic authon- 
ties In the flat place, afte: his election, 
Leo XIII took a solemn oath upon the 
Gospels, in the presence of the Sacred 
College. accoiding to the constitution 
and the canons, that he would not abdi- 
cate the nghte of the Holy See and the 
domain of St Pete: , and, furthermore, 
the present King of Italy does not 
possess the authouty to restore the 
Papal States With this pomt of view 
established in the Catholic mind, 16 1s 
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evident that little progress can be made 
Lev XIII ’s plan of action 13 cummed up 
in the woids ‘+ Neithe: concession nol 
provocation" The Holy See considers 
the temporal power as an imberent part 
of the Constitution of the Church f1om 
the earhest dawn of Chlintianity Its 
own histo1i ine say that the Popes became 
sovereigns without Knowing how they 
became so, that an invisible law 1ained 
up the Roman See, and that the chief 
of the Roman Universal Chineh 1s 
born a sovereign They scotf at the 
** law of cuaiantees,” which ** established 
the oficial relations between the new 
kingdom and the Holy See” They say 
that 1t 15 a law imposed by the con- 
quetor upon the conquered, and that, 
although if accoids the Pope sovereign 
honois, and assigns him a eivil list of 
several milous of fiance (which neithei 
the present Pope nor Pius TX would 
accept). 1t1s pemlons and ieligious in 
its action The ietieat of Pius IX to 
the Vatican was therefore necessitated 
hy the loss of Ins independence, and his 
successois must follow Lis exile until — 

Until what’ The Catholic view of the 
situation in Italy 1s, thit, in process of 
tame a tadical and 1epublican revolution 
will sweep away the House of Savoy, 
and that then the people will proceed 
to excesses which will necessitate 
inteiyention, a 1etuin to royalty. and 
the reestablishment of all the Papal 
piunileges Thi conviction 1 so fixed 
m the minds of many Catholics of 
Italy that they not only make no seciet 
of it, but have boldly urged the Catho- 
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hes to \ote and work with the Republicans 
for the upsetting of this monaichy. They 
hail every revolution and disoider as a 
step forwaid towards the emancipation 
of Rome, yet they might have seen, by 
events in France in 1871, that a social- 
istic and 1adical 1evolution may be put 
down without destioying a 1epublic 
They sav that Italiuin unity has piofited 
none but the mnddle o1 ban qeors class , 
that the country 15 going stiaight from 
evolution to revolution, thit the 1e- 
bounces of the kingdom are all absoibed 
by taxation, that the constant agitation 
in favo1 of the ** un1ed¢emed provinces,” 
as the radical patiiots call Savoy, Nice, 
Coisicea, Malta, Tums, Tyiol and the 
Tessino, will he a powcful .ud in biing- 
ing about arevolution that the Itahans, 
instead of saying in the noble words of 
Mazzimn  **God and People” (Dio e 
popolo), now put an recent ove thee and 
say *God es the people” (Dio é& popalo) 
Thev speak of the Republican manifesta- 
tions and festivities in recent yeas at 
Genoa, Bologna, Rimim, Ancona and 
Tum, and prophesy that it will not be 
long before King Humbert will have to 
convoke a constituent assembly, in which 
the destiny of the Italian nation will be 
decided 

This view of the intelligent and ambi- 
tious Catholics of Italy 1» worthy of 
careful note Perhaps a poition of their 
prophecy will be fulfilled, but it 1s not 
probable that in our day the temporal 
power will be 1estoied to the chief of 
the Church at the Vatican, o: wherever 
else he may choose hi» residence 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE. 


The German Puade on Longchamps — The Tisumphu Entry Into Pams —Sh dows of Civil War — 
Outhic ah of “L21 Commune *— The (ne vtest Insunechon of Modern Times — Its Canscs and Its 
Hopes — Lhe Assouiation of the Gene1 us —The Faust Fight. —'‘Lhe Minifcetation of the “Fnends 
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\ WILE the Fiench Assembly was 
agonizing at Bordeaux over thie 
odious aiticles of the ticaty of pence, 
King Wilham of Prussia and his suite 
Wele passing in ieview the Sixth and the 
Eleventh Piussian corps, and the 1remainp 
of the Sccond Bayan comps, on the 
gmieen swaid at Longchanps. King Wil- 
him had been ove: tlis giound twice 
before in lup hfe, asa conqueror m 181 4- 
15, and a a visitor mn 1867, when sixty 
thousand of the flowe: of the Fiench 
troops maiched past him 
A litle less than thuty thousand Ge1- 
mins participated m the review The 
old ionaich wae stationed near the 
auimed 1ace-stand and seat: on Long- 
champs. which had been entered by the 
Tiocadcro and Passy route, and by the 
long and Jnilliaut Avenue de I Inpera- 
tiice The King and the Clown Piince, 
howeve1, returned to Versailles, nahing 
no attempt to enter Paiw at the head of 
then troops in the stvle supposed to be 
tiaditionally fit for conqueiors The 
strict observance of Article III of the 
conditions of peace was continued, 80 as 
to avoid all danger of collision between 
the Piussians and the Patsians The 
mass of the German army caied vely 
httle about the ‘triumphant entry” 
Paris was in universal mouining on this 
1st of March , a black day fo: Frenchmen 
to count from and to swear against 
There were but few cannon in the streets. 
Proclamations had been posted in cer- 


tain quuteis containing theats agamst 
the lives of those who sold anything to 
(reLM une Or were Seen Speaking to them 
Black flags and long stienmers of moun 
Ing Were cverywhere diwplayed The 
statues of Stlhasboug, Metz, Lille, and 
the piste: cities m the mund Place de la 
Concorde, were veiled and masked with 
ctape, and hee gicat bares were 
elected at the streets into which the Con- 
vention did not allow the Geimans to 
penetiate The Geiman tioops did not 
poss under the Tnumphal Arch, which 
had been sunounded with a bauer of 
non chaims, w if to intimate that no 
Geimw could soil the pacred earth by 
hiv presence The much called ‘* The 
Entiy of Paiw,.” which wap played by 
the 1emmental bands, was first heard in 
the Champs Elysées in 1814, when the 
victonious Alles entered 

Bismaick came in ablnost unpeiceived, 
in 4 little cal€che, and. muffled m a huge 
gray cloak, went to the barriers of the 
Place de la Concorde. 

One of the most pathetic episodes of 
the occupation of Pais was the invasion 
of the Hotel des Invahdes Doubtless 
the1e was a little malice on the part of 
the Germans 1n stipulating for this priv- 
lege The haughty invade: was glad to 
penetinte the old sanctuary of military 
glory around Napoleon’s tomb, where 
some of his aged heroes, toothless, and 
but poorly provided with legs and arms, 
were still lingering above ground." Swag- 
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gering officeis in black and 1ed, with 
their winte gloves and then gala swords, 
interrogated the old invalids concerning 
the flags im the chapel. and probed the 
carvings siound the great Empeor's 
tomb with then weapons This was an 
ove whelming meusute of vengeance, and 
so the old Fiench heioes thought 

No doubt there were some excesses 
committed dung the short occupation 
Paul de St Victor has said of the Pius- 
sian, taking lis mospnation from the 
poitiait of Attila m the old cluomcle 
‘**He 1s fianh o: crafty, Just o: unjust, 
temperate or dissolute, humane o: ciuel, 
according to his interests , " and, 1t might 
be added according to his prejudices 
The German soldiers certainly did much 
mischief and damage in celtam houses 
> where they were quartered in Pati, but 
1¢ turned out afte: wards that these houses 
were owned by political on literary per- 
sonages who had been especially dis- 
agreeable to Germany 

The outbreak of the Communal Insu1- 
rection came swiftly after the departme 
of the Geimans On the great plain at 
the top of Montmartre, near the old sig- 
‘fal tower of the actial telegraph, were 
parked a lage number of cannon, which 
the National Guard had hauled up thithe: 
for safe-keeping All around them they 
had built barricades to protect thein, and 
many of the cannon were pointed tow aids 
the centre of Paiis The National Guaid 
threatened vengeance if these weapons 
were disturbed by Chanzy,or any other 
of the Generals whose troops were now 
ariiving in Pans, fiesh fiom the fields 
where they had met 

Here was the casy pretext for an open 
rebelhon of the National Guad If 
the General Government, which had 1e- 
turned from Bordeaux to Versailles, and 
appeared likely to establish the capital 
of the country in the old city so recently 
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evacuated by the Germans, should at- 
tempt to take these cannon, why mght 
It not be suspected of designs upon the 
Republic? The logic was not vel} good, 
but the Communists from the first pio- 
claimed theu suspicions that M Thuieis 
and his government ment to hing back 
an empnue or a monachy Early in 
Maich they issued a proclamation say- 
ing * The cential committee of the Na- 
tional Guard, nominated in an assembhlv 
of delegates 1epiesenting more than two 
hundied hattahons, announces as it» mis- 
s10n the constitution of a Republican fed- 
elation of the N itional Guaid, o1ganized 
so as to protect the government better 
than pe:manent armies have done up to 
the prevent time, and to defend the men- 
aced Republic by all possible mean» ”’ 

The collision came The government 
made its attack on the bluff of Mont- 
maitie, to take the cannon of which the 
National Guard was anvieus to maintain 
possession The positions were sur- 
rounded bya battahon of chasseurs-d- 
gned and anothe: from the One Hundred 
and Twenty-second regiment of the line, 
taken hy General Faidherbe’sarmy The 
stier-ts near by were occupied by line 
1egiments, and there were mraileuse 
batteries in all the laby:inth of sideways 
and by-wavs of dubious 1eputation which 
covered Montmartre’s side It 1s needless 
to 1ecite the history of the conflict, which 
resulted in a defeat of the liners The 
movement for cat1ying away the cannons 
was stopped with a vigorous assault An 
immense disorganized body of the Na- 
tional Guard rushed down upon the lineis, 
and frote: mized with them Many of the 
regular troops wete (lemoralized because 
their government was lost, and the 1evo- 
lution was practicall, declared 

General Vinoy was Inssed at, and was 
obliged to retire hastily The National 
Guard organized a meeting, and while 
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they were deliberating, an immense crowd 
of men, women, and children blocked 
the passage of the cannon which the 
government artillery men were vamly en- 
deavoring to move to a place of safety 
While this was going on, the battalions 
of Belleville came puffing and steaming 
into the fight, hot with a rapid maich 
The Montmartre rebels retued, the newly 
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The agitation spread quickly to Belleville 
and the Faubourg St Antome, and the 
Place de la Bastille was covered with the 
rebel troops 

The funeral procession of Victor Hugo’s 
ton Charles was stopped in the Rue St 
Antoine by a trevolutionary committee 
engaged on a barricade, who announced 
that 1t could go no farther. Towards 
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ariived took their places, and a struggle 
began, officers were beaten, any man 
who raised his sword as if to command 
was shot at Many of the government 
soldiers turned up the butts of their 
muskets in token of adhesion to the 
Revolution. The shooting grew more 
frequent and violent , many persons were 
wounded 1n the cafés and houses Several 
soldiers were slain , finally the line troops 
mutinied, and a whole squadron of gen- 
darmes was surrounded and imprisoned. 


8 o’clock placards were posted annou 

ing that the 110t was in possession of 

Montmartie, Belleville, and Faubou., 
St <Antoime quaiters In the heart of 
the city one heaid that a ‘‘ cout-martial” 
was judging General Le Comte, the old 
General Clement Thomas, commander 
of the National Guaid of the city, was 
a pusoner An hour late: came the story 
that they had been foully assassinated 
without achance of justifying themselves, 
by unknown persons, who compelled the 
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soldiers of the line to shoot them. Both 
General Thomas and Geneial Le Comte 
were taken to a small house in the Rue 
des Rozieis at fou o’clock that afternoon, 
and, without the pemblance of a tial, 
were diagged into a garden, tied togethei, 
and fued upon = General Le Comte was 
killed at onee by a ball which struck him 
belund the eu, General Thomas was not 
wounded hy the first discharge, and when 
the sccond filled him with his death wound, 
he cued out **Cowaids'” and waited 
tranquilly for the finmshing stroke 

At five o'clock on the afternoon of this 
fated 18th of Much the msuigents were 
mn full possession of the Hotel de Ville 
The mmistnes of war and justice in the 
Place Venddéine and the regular govern- 
ment had but one resouice, that of 1etu- 
img speedily to Versailles, o1 of falling 
into the hands of captors who imght have 
proved severe judges ‘Ihe Hotel de 
‘Ville wa» occupied by thiee 1egiments of 
the hve, but the Cominuusts succeeded 
in mdueing them to retire without fight- 
ing. @fandieds of thousands of people 
caine into the streets, and wandered about 
watching the movements of the C'om- 
Sensis . but none of them was willing 

belueve that the movement Ww i> se110Us 
At mine o’clock, the National Guaid of 
Belleville were in possession of the whole 
cential pait of the city had sent to 
demard the Ofheial Jounal wd wee 
punting manifestoes of what they had 
done and proposed to do They an- 
nounced the raising of the state of siege, 
the convocation of the people of Pars 
for the Communal elections, and guaran- 
teed the security of all citizens They 
planted the ied flag on the Bastille 
column, took possession of the principal 
barracks. and excited foreigners weie 
telegraphing in,aill directions that the 
Red Republic would be firmly established 
in Pars on the following mornmng 
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The second important cvent in this 
greatest imsunmection of modein times 
occuired on the 23d of March, when the 
** Friends of Orde,” as they called them- 
selves, went mn dong piocession down the 
Rue dela Paix to the Place Vendéme, 
to 1eason with the rebels, who had theie 
established them head-quuters Many 
people considered this foolluudy attempt 
as a Bonapartit tuck, and 1efused tor 
this pul pose to ss0c1ate themselyer with 
It = The day was fine, the sunshine 1est- 
Ing upon the white fronts of the noble 
buildines m the Rue de la Pux and on 
the Inonze Peg was upspinging from the 
100f of the new oper. = Thousinds of 
ladies and gentlemen hid g@ithered in 
this square m front of the Gi ind Opera, 
and were loohing canously tow.uds the 
Place Vendéme, where there were four 
rows of phabby-loohing sentmels and 
Wheic gimning cannon, pomted upon 
the gaping crowd of cochneys, could be 
seen 

The Pasian loves dange and lacks 
caution, and therefore the thousands 
who came out to gaze upon the fortified 
camp of the meutrectionists suiged fol- 
ward through the boule, uds until they 
weie well into the mouth of the ptrect 
Meantune, the great mass mecting of 
the * Firends of Oider.” held nea by, had 
dippersed, and the masses, shouting 
** Long live o:de: '” inoved down, sweep- 
ing all before them Ina few moments 
the dense mass of men. women, and chil- 
dren, nearly all from the upper 1anks of 
society, Were suzlounding the insurgents, 
who at once beat then drums The 
gieatest activity prevailed im the Place 
Vendéme Messengers were seen gallop- 
ing off to summon out new battalions, 
and new lines of guards sprang into sight 
fiom behind the barzicades at the rear 
of the place. I saw the first line of 1n- 
surgents lift then guns watningly, and 
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retiie as 1f fiightened While 
@tahding at the cone: of the Rue des 
Petits Champs, which gave a duect view 
upon the scene, I way amazed to see a 
whole line of sentinels suddenly envel- 
oped in the crowd The gentlemen waved 
then hats m the an, ladies waving then 
parasols and handkeichiefs ciied out, 
6¢ Hurtah tor ode: ' Lay down you: arms, 
and let us he friends!” .At this moment 
there was a dischaige of musketry , but 
I saw that there was no confusion, and 
fancied that some of the frightened in- 
suigent» had fired in the an. Suddenly 
a second sharp iattling volley 1an out, 
ene o1 two cies of * Cowaids and assap- 
sinp'” were heaid, and a general panic 
ensued <A few bullets rattled on the 
wall at the corner where I stood One 
wounded man was biought from the 
crowd into a side stieet, two rioters fol- 
lowmg. and claiming him as then piisone, 
and that he had fired upon them He 
was in the umfoim of a Captain of Mo- 
biles, and was evidently dying His 
face was deathly pale, and the foam was 
atius lips Little quanels immediitely 
sprang up all aiound Well-diressed 
gentlemen took awiv a musket fiom one 
of the msuigents, and menaced him with 
the contents of 1t 1f he did not 1eturn 
into his own lines The ciies became 
louder. People who were hastily putting 
up the shutters m all the shop» and 
hotels along ou street, even to the cor- 
ne: where the Bellevilliins stood, jomed 
in the outcry Five minutes before, ou 
stieet had been filled with flying people , 
Sve minutes after, 1t was silent as the 
grave. The _ red-white-and-blue flag, 
the flag of Fiance, was brought towards 
the line, bayonet» and sabres were agi- 
tated violently m the an, the flag was 
torn down, and another: dischaige this 
time lquder and more effectual, occurred 
Then the crowd fled, and the screams of 
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women and the yells of frightened men 
resounded eveivwhere The blow bad 
fallen, the Revolution was in eainest, 
and the people of the aristociatic classes 
wele now thoroughly convinced of 1t 

About twenty men tiemained lymng 
upon the gionnd, and weie at once 
suriounded by the msurgents, who ex- 
amined them Ambulance men came 
out from then 1anks, and the dead were 
caulied away on stietchers Many 
people had ieceived wounds in the 
aims and legs, but weie able to get 
home In ten minutes afte: the dead 
we1e removed the cannon were brought 
up to the entiance of the Pluce Ven- 
déme, and sentinels were pushed for- 
ward into the Rue dela Pus The in- 
dignation among the Fiiends of O:der 
Was 5O gieat that many ietuined along 
the bloody pavements and shook their 
fists in the faces of the suldicis Num- 
bers of these people were aiested, and 
2 commission of examination was at 
once instituted in one ot the hbuildmgs 
in the Place Vendéme 

One man lay dead fo. two hours in 
fiont of a chemist’s on the Rue de la 
Pux He had evidently been instantly 
killed, and was foagotten in the mélée 
of picking up, as the 1ebels wee con- 
stantly expecting an attack fiom the 


National Guaid of the quarter An 
American fiom St Louw was also 
killed by shots from the rioters The 
celebrated banke: Hottingue1, while 


calung for a wounded man, was hit 
in the chest General She1idan was 
an eye-witness of the affan, and, ac- 
coiding to his testimony and that of 
many otheis, 1t would seem that the 
msurgents ceitainly 1eceived conside2- 
able provocation to fire Many of the 
men of order fad revolvers in their, 
pockets, and that they were used in 
the méiée 1s certain. because some of 
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the Bellevilhans were milled, and many 
were wounded. 

The Rue Neuve des Petits Champs 
was occupied by a laige force, and 
sentinels were placed befo1e each doo 
to guaid against any suiplise on the 
pait of the wfurated battalion, which, 
having had one ‘aste of blood, seemed 
discontented wihout more The in- 
suigents gave ime 2 soldie: to accom- 
pany me to tht head of the Rue de la 
Paix, and on ou: way we walked 
aiound a pool of fiesh blood The 
sentinels faithi: on had already as- 
sumed the 1e\ alutionary style 9 **Pas- 
sez, citoyen,” sail each one, and I 
gained the invaded quute: m safety 
All the insuig nts with whom IJ talked 
seemed soiy that a collision had oc- 
culled, and s0 ne announced then opin- 
ion that it had mymed the cause 

On the folk wmg Fuday moimng I 
went with the Ameican Consul and 
othe: Americans to the Place Vendéme 
to claim the body of ou: countivman 
Who had been killed We were readily 
admitted, and found the greatest calm 
pievailing in the Place, and an immense 
number of msiugents was gathered 
thee We were ushered into the 
Ciédit Mobilit, transformed into a hos 
pital, and there paw five dead bodies, 
two of which weie pointed out by the 
Insurtectionists as belongig to then 
movement One was a fine. stalwaut 
man, with flowmg beard, but coatnely 
diessed m blue gaiments, with a blue 
sash around his waist Tle was shot 
twice in the back of the head with 
1evolyer bullets, and we were tok! that 
it was the fi1st victim m the collision 
One man, exceedingly handsome, 1:1chly 
dressed, and young, had been shot 
also in the head, and on his counte- 
nance there was a ghastly expression 
of terror. The Commandant of the 
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Place sanctioned the removal of the 
hody for which we came, and as fie 
little procession, with a flag at its head, 
went out, all the insuigents doffed, sheir 
hats . 
There were fiesh alaims daily, but no 
mote fighting Fo many days after the 
1etnement of Admual Saisset to Ver- 
sallles the people of the central quaiter 
of Paits thought they were at the mercy of 
the Red Republicans, and that there was 
nothing to do Imt to compromwpe the 
Rituation = They dreaded an attack by 
the goveinment fiom Veisailles where 
gieat misses of tloops were assembling 
as fast as they could be returned from’ 
Geimany , and a izend remarked to me, 
a few days after the collision in the Rue 
de la Parx that the adv ince columnp of 
General Duciot »s forces along the Sévres 
10ad would cause more fem and trem- 
bling in the capital than the adv ent of the 
Piossians did = We now and then heard 
meat boommng of cannon mm the Piussian 
lines, and the Communists clumed that 
these guns were fired in moc Ker} of thedis- 
sensiohs of the Fiench, — an ite preta- 
tion which was of couse absurd = uAs for 
the Piussians, they wee well satisfied with 
the peason of test which had a11ived , and 
at St Den, at Enghien. at Montmo- 
rency. and at all the submhs in the 
noithein sections, they were most com- 
furtabls installed At night the bivouac 
fues of the outposts were plamly visible 
fiuin the walls of Paris Every 1ailway 
on the mai hnes had s Piupsian in- 
specton. Who nevei thought of allowing 
2 tia to stat until its passengei» had 
heen caiefully examined The difference 
in the running-time between Pars and 
London wan iciessed hy one hour de- 
voted to the Prussiany, at St Denis The 
Ge:mans kept this line open duning the 
whole insurrection, and there was never 
a time, not even excepting the seven 
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days’ Aight, when one could not freely 
have left the capital had he wished to 
do so. The Parisians, and especially 
those possessing large fortunes, began to 
disappear In less than a week after the 
shooting in the Rue de la Paix fifteen 
thousand persons left. Returning from 
the sea-c oast through Creil, one day tow- 
ards the close of March, I found at that 
station about fifty thousand ladies and 
gentlemen, all in a state of excitement 
which seemed to boide: on lunacy The 
only passenger on the t121n besides myself 
was a Queen’s messenge:, who got ont 
at Creil and took the branch line to Ve1- 
sailles The refugees from Puls setupa 
shout when they saw my head at the win- 
dow of the railway carriage, and peveral 
gentlemen warned me not toictuin to the 
city, as there was fighting in every; stieet, 
and the Teiro: was shortly to be estab- 
lished These people were 50 thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of what they said 
that there was noieasonmg withthem I 
reached the No: thern 1ailway station with- 
out adventure, and walked down to my 
apartments in the Rue des Petits Champs 
without seemg any evidence whatever 
of the insuiection, except the cannon 
grinning from the barncades in the Place 
Vendéme Pais was for six weeks there- 
after, with the exception of an occasional 
cannonade and a pretty constant clatte 
of musketry at a diwtance, mole tranquil 
that it usually 1s in spring and early 
summer 

Presently the situation was clearly de- 
fined. Versailles had determined to 
besiege and take the rebels of the capi- 
tal at no matter what cost of blood and 
treasure. M. Thiers was in an angry 
mood, which was not at all softened by 
the decrees of the Commune against him 
and the unroofing of his house 1m the 
Place St. Georges. ‘Thc new masters of 
Pans, the citizens, as they called them- 
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selves, we1e quite free easy in their 
communications with (er s, amd 
many of the simple workmen, car1ymg 
guns, standing sentries in the Rue de la 
Paix and on the cential boulevards, dis- 
closed what they thought were the plane 
of the Commune to English and Ameti- 
can people, and possibly even to Prus- 
slins, without the slightest 1eserve The 
ofhcers, however, in time forbade con- 
versation . but the men only obeyed when 
the officers weie in sight The vicandté? es 
were not the least amusing of the odd 
features of the Communal military forces. 
They were usually women of middle age, 
scarcely to be classed w handsome, clad 
m brown habits, and weatng bonnets 
which were a kind of compromise between 
a Phiygian cap and a Tam O'Shantei 

They excited much sport dung the first 
days of the Commune, before the young 
faslionables of the Jockey Club and the 
boulevaids had become frightened, and 
when they mercilessly 1diculed every 
public demonstration of the Commune 

The Communal tioops generally car- 
ried little red flags stuch in the muzzles 
of their guns, when they were on the 
march, and many battalions had ban- 
ners with inscriptions signitying that 
they were the real men of order, etc. 
These troops suffered fiom lack of food, 
and many of them did not sleep in-doors 
for a week together, but they were all 
convinced that Pa1is would win im the 
gieat struggle, and that the cities of the 
south would rally to her support. So,in 
the bright sunshiny days, they managed 
to subsist on bread and an occasional 
vegetable, and to get along without pay. 
The finances of the Commune were not 
at all flourishing, although they werg 
administered, according to the testimony 
of so good ority as the London 
Temes, ggith the most 1igid and absolute 
honesty, even to the disburemg of a 
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centime. J the delegate for the 

firfarvial t, as the Communal 

phrase had it, was a man of genus for 

finance, and did his work with a swift- 

ness, and manifested an _ incorrupti- 

bility, mm stukimg contrast with the 

conduct of the officials of the 

Empue who had preceded 

him But had the success of 

the Commune been prolonged 

it 18 probable that the Social- 

ists, who had ciept into the 

party, would have found 

Jourde too goud a man for | 

thei pu pose | 
At the outset of the meu- 

rection the National Guad 

from the workingmen’s quat- 

teis were all very sensitive of 

ciurlicism upon then conduct, 

and not one of them showed 

any disposition to piofit hy s 

the powe: winch had been Ba 

placed in hiy hands The oth- 

cers would not allow the men 

to enter even the court-yaids 

of the houses , and 1t wa» an- 

nounced by printed proclaina- 

taons, and in the o1deis of the 

day given to the troops, that 

any one detected in the theft . 

of the smallest azticle from 

house 01 sticet would be shot 

One evening when I went to 

the Kiosk for my newspapeis, _— = = 

the marchande was absent, 

and although the latest ecl- 

thons of the papers were lying 

ready to the hand of the passers-by, I saul 

to a soldie: who was slouching beside the 

Kiosk, ‘‘ You appear to be guaiding the 

newspapers “ —‘* Ah,” said the soldier, 

‘¢ there 18 no occasion for alarm _tihcre 

are no thipves here; no ons would touch 

athe papets were they made of gold,” 

The -insurreotionary committee meot- 
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ings at the Hétel de Ville were chasac- 
te1ized by consideiable decision and 
capacity fo1 despatch of business Assi, 
a workman of more than average ability, 
usually presided He and one of the 
Generals were the men who saved the 
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Commune f:om the dubious policy of at- 
tacking Versailles.— acourse which might 
have resulted in binging on civil war 
throughout France 

On the mght before Admiral Saisset 
left fo. Veisailles, Pais» war nevel mole 
gay and beautiful Thourands upon 
thousands of people thionged the sticets, 
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and great avenues, flooded by the 
pure moonlight, echoed to the laughter 
and the shots of the troops, who seemed 
more as {f they were on a pleasure ex- 
cursion than engaged 1n a military occu- 
pation Bat in some of the street» held 
‘by the insuigents, one heard the constant 
ery, ** Sur ls chaussée, citoyen” (To the 
middle of the street, citizen), and he 
who did not get oft from the sidewalk 
was sometimes aided into the street hy the 
butt ofagun TheCommune feared that 
Admiral Saisset’s forces mgh®httempt to 
occupy the principal points in the central 
quaite:, so they bad sthong guaids at 
all the important buildings But when 
morning came, and they found that the 
government foices had tetieated, the 
vigilance was ielaxed La Commune at 
once began to bluster and to buast 

On the 26th of March elections were 
held, the Cential Committee wluch had 
been the soul of the instmection desu img 
to have its powers confirmed These 
elections were held on Sunday, and one 
hundied and forty thousand votes were 
cast fo: the Communal buidy, and about 
sixty thousand votes for the opposing 
facion Among the elected were 
Fiourens, Blanqui. Félix Pyat, and such 
extremists. It was iathe: amusing to 
observe, on this Sunday morning, the 
ostentation with which the Communists 
1emoved the cannon fiom the Place Ven- 
déme in accoidance with then proclama- 
tion, stating that no citizen should 
complain that he had voted at the can- 
non’s mouth The Central Committee 
got its powers fully confiimed, and some 
of its more active membeis formed 
themselves into a sub-committee, m 
which the whole executive power of the 
Commune was subsequently concen- 
hated. 

Meantime, at Versailles, M Thiers 
was preaching from the tribune that 
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Monarchy was forew | ae 
and was telling even: Sapipeens: chia 
that they might conspire in vain. It 
was not until peace with Germany had 
been voted upon that M Thiet» made 
any definite declarations as to his con- 
veision to Republicansm For the 
Communwts, he was, to the latest 
montent of the gicat struggle, a Mon- 
archist. “hey 1eiused to believe in his 
piofession: of faith in the Republic, and 
it served ticir puipose to picture him as 
conspiring to bimg back the old monarch- 
ical machmery [is vigorous action 
soon brought together, in the villages so 
recently evacuated by the Prussian con- 
queioi, some eighty ot ninety thousand 
men The biidge of boats at Sévres 
was cut by General Ducrot’s oidei, ar- 
tille:y was planted on the hulls fa: and 
neat With revolution in Pais, nm Mar- 
seilles, and 1n Toulouse, with hundreds 
of thousands of eneigetic men w Pais 
led by desperate, unwaveiing leaders, 
M. Thiers had a gigantic task before 
him His couiage does not appear to 
have weakened for an instant, and his 
coolness was tie admuation of Euope 
The fusillade of the Place Venddme 
was a kind of coup @Etut It was fol- 
lowed up on the 28th of March by the 
formal declaration of the Commune mu 
fiont of the Hotel de Ville The ceie- 
mony was notspccially interesting The 
membeis of the Communal Council got 
togethe: on a platform in front of the 
gieat Hent1 IV entrance to the magnifi- 
cent building, which was doomed to per- 
ish in the flames a few weeks later; and 
there was a display of busts of the 
Republic crowned with Liberty-cape, and 
ornamented with 1ed mbbons and flags 
Salutes were fired fiom ‘attenes of ar- 
faillery along the Seine, many hes 
were, @ade; and there was infinite: 
drfgking and shouting. {he dates and 
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Ri aig Revolution began 
ers an’ De Official Jounal of 
28th of Maich published the follow- 
ingnotice ‘The citizens, members of the 
Commune of Paiis, are called together 
to-day, Wednesday, the 8th germinal, 
at one o’clock exactly, 
at the HW6t1 de Ville ” 
Every smallest and least 
impor tant notice Was pie- 
ceded by the pluase 
“© Commune de Pur — 
République Francaise 
Liherty Equality Fi.- 
ternity ”° 
The Central Commit- 
tee gave its powels into 
the hands of La Com- 
mune, which was a mere 
matte: of form designed 
to shield the personality 
of different membeis 
“The proclamation ™ 1 
said, “of the 26th of 
March has sanctioned 
the victorious Revyolu- 
tion” It then went on 
to abuse the Versiullas 
as presumable Monaichi- 
ists. and stated that the 
first acts of the new 
power would be a deci- 
sion as to the loweimg 
of rents and the 1enew- 
al of commercial pape1. 
These were measures 1n- 
tended to conciliate the 
middie class, which had 
been sorely distressed by 
the long business stag- 
natsop. consequent on the siege The 
Commune abolished conscription, and 
decreed that no military force other 
than the National Guard oagid be cieated 
lor int into Pans. All vajjd citi- 
sens were to be at once weoporated 
in tha. Nationil Guard. 
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No sooné: was this published tah the 
exodns began, and did uot cease until 
nearly every Pazising of #ortunc who 
could get away had gone. Com- 
munal authouties made a great show of 
preventing depaitures from Pais, but 
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they we1e powerless m the matte: The 
Commune struck a blow at the landlords 
as soon as it was firmly installed in 
power, by decreeing that no rent should 
be collected from tenant» tor the terms 
between October, 1870, and April, 1871 ; 
and that all the sums that had been paid 
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for rent by tenants during those nine 
months should be ciedited to them on 
future terms. This took milhons upon 
millions of francs out of the pockets of 
the house-owning class, and to this day 
the propitetarres cannot hear the Com- 
mune spoken of without getting mto a 
toweling passion forthwith 

The effort of Pais to attam he auton- 
omy awakened a good deal of sympathy 
in the imnds of the more intelligent of 
the property-holding classes, but this 
sympathy was not strong enough to in- 
duce the sympathizeis to wt openly with 
the Commune Pais wanted accoiding 
to the Communists, to lay down an ulti- 
matum to the general goveimment de- 
manding a gusuantee for the antonom) 
of the great capital and foi its recon- 
quered municipal authority After the 
elections the barber, tailors, shoe- 
makeis, and bake1» mm the cential quar- 
teis, who had all been a few day» before 
fiery defendem of the law-and-order 
party, and loud in then denunciations of 
the assassins and the moh of convicts, 
became somewhat conseiyative, and 
showed a disposition to side with the 
power» that he The Commune had at 
one time almost succeeded in convincing 
the majority of the Parisian» that the 
National Assembly at Versailles was de- 
termined to restole monarchy and that 
to Pais had been confided the glo11ous 
mission of sustaimiug and definitely 
founding the Republic 

Meantime business was at a stand-still, 
and money was scaice, few shops were 
open The Commune, from beginning 
to end of its biief caiee1, aped all the 
tricks of the preceding governments, 
and wo it had an illumination on the 
night that the Commune was declared 
This was called the Féte of the Com- 
mune The fete was meacre and of 
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faue Republican snaphcitz,—~a few 
lanteins hung 1n the Place dda Con 

and in the Tuileiies The two tnum- 
phal arches were biilhant with gas-jets 
At the Hétel de Ville a fine display was 
made. The National Guaid and their 
Wives and daughtei» paraded the prnc- 
pal sticets, singing revolutionary songs , 
ind many of the men, despite the strict 
discipline to which they were supposed 
tu be subject, were too inuch devoted to 
Bacchun Retuzmng home at undmght 
fiom an mepection of these dluminations 
I was approaching a sentinel at the 
corne: of the Rue Mont Thaboi, and he 
halted me when I was ceitanly one hun- 
died paces fiom Inm * Passez av 
luige’* screamed the guudian of the 
Republic, m a yore which showed signs 
of the mfluence of absinthe Tow to 
pass at any mole iespectful distance 
from thi» exacting scntinel than the 
width of the steet 1 hnew not I wa» 
allowed to adyance within ten pacers. 
when, m a diunken iage, he cued, 
* Voulez-.ous passer au lage?”  evi- 
dently thinking that 1 meant to disarm 
him ‘ Ce.tamly,” I sud, ** which side, 
sentinel?” —‘* 4 votre yauche alors” 
(To you Icft, then ) But when I started 
to the left, he raised his musket. and, 
pointing 1t 1ather unsteadily at me, said, 
‘oWill you heep at a distance?” — 
‘Shall I not pass on this side?” — 
“¢ Sacré nom de Dieu! Do you not know 
which 1s your left hand?” 

I begged his pardon fo: having vent- 
ured to judge foi myself which was my 
left hand, and was finally permitted to 
pass alive on the side which I previously 
supposed to be my mght. Drunken sen- 
tinels were numetous enough in those 
days, and were a source of annoyance, 
as, 10 their cups, they were exagtung and 
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Decrees ofthe Commune — The Fnst Impo:tant Battle —Tlowens Loscs Ii, Life — Notes on Communs 
Journalism — The Burning of the Guillotme — Great Funcials —An Artillery Duel —An Aston 
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N the ealy days of Apu some of the 
more moderate of the Communists, 
among them Veimorel ind Ranc. te 
signed, heheving that the movement had 
become too revolutionary and public to 
admit of fuither association with it 
They did not mean by then 1esign itions 
to nnply that they desp med of leading a 
mob, but that they recognized the move - 
ment a» indefinite in 1t8 alms, not hiav- 
ang in view the foundation of any special 
goveinment, eithe: for Paris o1 France, 
bat being merely a protest against hing- 
ships, agaist the cleical reactiouuy 
paity, and against what Mi Carlyle 
called ‘‘ clothes ” 

In these first day» of Apuiil too, the 
Commune published it. famous decice, 
by which it impeached Thiers, Jules 
Fasie, Picard Dufame, and others who 
had been piomiment mn the work of na- 
tiunn! defence, because, as the pruclama- 
faon declaied, *‘ the men of the govein- 
ment of Vetpsuilles had ordered and 
began a civil wai, had attacked Pus, 
slain o: wounded National Guards, sol- 
diets of the line, women and children ” 
They decreed the confiscation of the 
goods and chattels of these peisonages, 
and it was not long afte: that M Tluiexs’ 
house was visited, his art treasures, 
which weie many ant very costly, were 
carried off and deposited in the Louvre, 
and his papers weie tossed about by 
grimy Hands. The decree of the 2d 
of April also announced the separation 
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of Chinch and State, the suppression o 
the budget of publi worhip, apd thi 
reivure by the nition as national piop 
eity. of all the hounes and lands belong 
ing to religious congiegations How the 
Commune of Pus managed to make tts 
diaiees national no one knew, and ne 
onc ot thc Comminuists endeas o1ed to ex: 
plan Most of the chuiches wee closed. 
and 1 my cases seals ot the Commune 
were placed upon then doors Fron 
time to time they were used fo clubs, 
and offensive and blasphemous language 
was heard im the pulpit, The violent 
hatied of the gieut masses of the sup- 
porters of the Commune for the clergy 
had been manifest trom the begmmng 
of the Commune, and incieased m in- 
tensity until it culminated m the ma» 
sue of the AichInshop and his col- 
leagues 

On the 8d of Api came the first um- 
portant battle in which the Communist 
hoops were engaged in front of Pans. 
Flourens here lost bis hfe, Duval, an 
eneigetic Communist, was taken pris- 
oner, and shot, and the Communist 
papers wee filled with details of the 
ferocious conduc t of the Versailles toops. 
The fact 16, that the insurrechouists 
weie treated, from fiist to last, with the 
greatest mgo:, and im the early battles 
of the ismrection, little quarter was 
given on either side 

After the disestablishment of the 
Charch by the Commune, the insurrec. : 
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tionists took every occasion to show their 
contempt for 1ehgious names and relig- 
fous employments One day an abhé 
apphed to the Communal officers for 
peimission to visit a prisoner: in the Con- 
cieigerie ‘Who ae you?” said the 
Jack m Boots who was m authority 
“T am a seivant of God,’ was the 
answil He was given a pass con- 
ceived thus ‘Allow freely to pass Citi- 
zen ——, seivant of a peison called 
God.” This paitooh of mountebanke1s, 
and was significant of what ws to come 
All the Catholic institutions wee visited 
and minutely inspected, and the authon- 
ties sought eve1y pretext for then sup- 
pression One super of a well-known 
institution achieved a veritable tuumph 
when visited by one iundied atmed men. 
who peisisted m searching Ins place, 525- 
ing that enemies of the Republic weie 
concealed therein Tie opened his doors 
freely, and took them though a long 
suite of rooms, all of which were filled 
with wounded insuigent» , and the w ould- 
be imspectors went away very much 

ashamed of themselyes 
¢ The woist hind of joutnalem began 
to flourish so soon as the Commune was 
fairly installed im office, and lasted until 
the close of the instmicction The m- 
famous and scutulouy, “Pere Duchenne” 
was the most disgusting of these journals 
It was a low, blachguad publication, 
luke the anonymous pints of Congieve’s 
time, and was, In many lespects, an 
exact copy of it» piototype of the old 
Revolution Itwas filled with oaths and 
exclamations which boidered closely on 
revolting vulganty, and the comments 
of this ‘‘Pére Duchene” were supposed 
to embody the official opimions of 
the Commune. ‘“ Pere Duchene” talked 
of hanging, burning, drawing and 
quarte:ing the bourgeots and the aristo- 
ts without compunction The carica- 
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tures in the comic papeis devtfied to thy 
Commune were often extremely irrevdt- 
ent In one, Jules Favie was represented 
as Judas, and the quotation from St. 
Matthew conce:ning the faithless kiss of 
the befiaye: was applied to a big-headed 
Favie hissing an ugly-looking wench, 
In 2 ied dieps, suppored to represent 
the Repubhe In anothea:, Theis was 
1epresented a» an accomphehed aciobat, 
upholding on bis oad shouldeiy all the 
aspuants to r1oj;alty and the thione of 
Fiance 

Cun1ous and impiessive was the pcene 
enacted on the honible Place de la Ro- 
quette, where Tioppmann’s execution had 
occunied some time before The Com- 
InVIsts, m seaicdnng unong the prisons, 
which they were very fond of in- 
specting, found pieces of seventeen 
guillotines, old and new. and therefore 
they sent forth Inthe: and yon men to 
1attle on diums and announce that the 
afoiesaid guillotines would be publicly 
burned on the Place of the Condemned 
‘*Come and sce, citizens, the promise 
of La Comunoune that a ieign of te1101 
shall not he reestablished, at least with 
guillotines, fo 1t 15 Bo easy to be con- 
demned by them, once they aie in good 
wolking o1de1, within then fatal arms 
they aie always seeking to enfold you 
Let us annilulate the scailet destioyers ” 
And s0 blazing piles were heaped high, 
and thousands of people danced in joy 
around the files in which permshed the 
blood-stained machine under whose 
kmfe Oi1sin1 died The women were the 
most enthusiastic pai ticipants 10 this cer- 
emony of burning the guullotines, and 
they danced, marched, and howled about 
the flames for homs, evidently taking as 
much delight in it as they did in laboring 
on the ramparts, another of their favoi- 
ute amusements, fortifying against those 
whom they wore pleased to tarm the 


* Prussiags of Versailles” A common 
spectacle om the foitifications was a 10w 
of National Guards seated gravely smok- 
mg then pipes while the women were 
higging at the turf and the sods and 
piling them up on the 1amparts 

One day nea: the insunectionist ba- 
neades, on the Place Venddme, I dis- 
soveied an acquaintance of mine, aged 
Ix yeas, idustiiously cmployed m 
rearing 11val baiicades with lots of pav- 
ig-stones, left wheie the 
street had heen torn up 
In the cinbiasure of these 
few stones he and his 
20mpanions presently 
mounted a toy cannon, 
pounted at the defenders 
of LaCommune Asen- 
anel looked cuziously on , 
bystanders smiled, the 
thild’s ban blew about 
bis forehead, fanned by 
the evening biceze, and 
1» face took on a fe1o- 
uous aspect as he tugged 
at the heavy stoner 

The One Hundied and 
Fupt Battalion of the in- 
suigents war quite fa- 
nous Itwascompored of 
mall, thin, and 12no1ant 
workmen fiom the suh- 
uban quarters, meanly and not quite uni- 
‘ormly clad Their weapons weie of all 
thapeb and s1zes, and tosee them marching 
ong one of the splendid boulevaids one 
night have imagined that Jack Falstaff 
ind his army had come to town But 
hey fought hke demons, never missing a 
hance in the trenches before Paiis The 
rattalion conducted itself well It was 
ihe fizat battahon in the Place Vendéme , 
t captgred two cannon and a mit? alleuse 
§ Chatillon from the Versailles troops, 
ind. g@herever it appeared thereafter 

re a 
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among the Communists it was’ Yeoecd 
with cheers 

One morning the bill-boards of the 
Commune were placaided with the fol- 
lowing notice, dressed in deep mouning - 
‘* Cetizens — La Communeof Paris invites 
you to attend the buual of onr brethren 
assaspinated by the enemies of the Re- 
public dung the day» of the 8d, 4th, 
and dth of Apiul The meeting will 
be at the Hospital Beaujean, at two 
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o’clock , buiial at the cemetery of Pére 
La Chaise ” 

Fiom cuiosity o: sympathy, thou- 
sands attended the funeral, and three 
immense hearses, with »ixteen dead Na- 
tional Guaids in each, moved slowly up 
the streets to the far-off cemetery that 
afternoon I had seen the burial psg- 
eantiy of a Marshal of the Empire, but 
it was not so impressive as this 9 Thou- 
sands of troops followed slowly with un- 
covered heads, and the armed escort, 
headed by muffled drums and a number 
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of trompeters playing mouinful airs, 
met with maiks of iespectful sy mpathy 
evei1ywheie Each inan wore an Immor- 
telle, and this gave to the whole pioces- 
sion the an of a vast parferse covered 
with blossoms There weie few nomy 
demonstiations The ocewional 10a1 of 
the cannon 1eminded every one that there 
Was DO tine for Wasting teas or breath 

Abs the head of the funeral procession 
reached the pomt opposite the Chiussde 
d’Antin, where there weorem iny thous unds 
of spectatols massed together, another 
funeral procession Composed of a shabby 
hearse with a pine wood coflin mit, fol- 
lowed by half adozen humble pcople.c une 
out fiom the Rae Loms le Grand, and 
crossed dnectly atrght angles Misery 
and splenda: wm bunal ceremonial were 
nevel in mole Staitlnga cuontrist than 
heie, and a sob of BYMpathy seemed to 
buist from the spectators m= profound 
unison) The addresses at the cemetery 
wee full of vindictive thiecits and allu- 
sions to the cowaidly as»assinations of 
the brotheis in arms The death of 
Flourens, which had been a gieat blow 
to the Coinmune, was more than once 
alluded to in a manner which showed 
that vengeance Was intended Next day 
I rode to the review which the Commu- 
nists had announced to take place on the 
Champ de Mais, and, m common with 
thousands of othe: spectatots, was com- 
fortably ensconcing myself on the sunny 
slope of the Trocadéro, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by a tiemendous can- 
nonading, which burst suddenly upon oun 
hearing from the direction of Fort Issy 

The thousands of spectators turned their 
eyes towards the foit, and 1t was evident 
to all that a great artillery duel was be- 
ginning The Versailles troops had es- 
tablished their battezies on a plateau 
between Meudon and Issy, and were 
fiing briskly. But the foit, which was 


entirely unarmed when I had visited it a 
week and a half before, new seemed 
magnificently provided with cannon, and 
vomited fire and smoke continuously 

Over Chatillon little puffs constantly 
arisme showed that the insurgents had 
an battery there also, and wele making 
the most of the defensive works which 
the Piussians had left behmd them. 
Giadually the whole horizon beyond was 
enveloped in the smoke from batteries, 
and the thunde1s of the wtillery were 
distinctly audible for miles aound. On 
the greit plun below. that which, i 
Isb7 xrecerved upon its vast expanse the 
deleg iter of all the nations, several thou- 
sand men were manceuyiing The sheen 
of ther ams, the occasional famt 
echoes of martial music, borne to us on 
the breeze, gave ups all the spnit of a 
review while we weic in the presence of 
an active battle The whole space in 
front of the Ecole Mihtane was oceupied 
hy regiments of National Guaids, who 
manceus red with much precision <A brill- 
innt staft 10de up and down commanding 
unperiously, but with our field-glasses we 
could discern that they cast timid glances 
in the duection of Issy. where the battle 
evely moment gained in vigor Its tie- 
mendous fusillade was showing its wlute 
line of smoke under the batteries of Issy, 
and the Veisulles troops and the wa- 
velling 1esponse on thé insurgents’ side 
indicated that the fort was now in dan- 


Suddenly we heard the sharp voice of 
the insurgents’ batteries in the neighbor- 
hood of the Avenue de la Grande Ai mée, 
and hastened towards the ramparts at 
that point, where a gate opened into the 
Porte Maillot Here I was brought to 
a sharp halt by a sentinel, who assured 
me that I could go no farther, and even 
the production of numerous Commanistic 
passes was of only sufficient avg) to 
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procure me a threat of immediate arrest 
if T ventured to mount the 1ampaits =I 
turned away, and proceetled in the direc- 
tion of the Tnumphal Aich On getting 
hea: this monument, whence I could 
have an unohstiucted view of the Neully 
gate and as fat as Courbevole, on the 
long. stiught avenue of Neully, which 
1uns without the shehtest curve or break 
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now endeavoring to retake This barii- 
cade was stoutly defended by the insur- 
gents, who were protected by batteries 
on all sides 

In and around the T1::umphal Arch, and 
half-way down the avenne of the Grand 
Aimy, 1n the direction of the fighting, 
was clustered perched, stuffed, packed, 
and jammed together, a crowd of pethaps 
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until the bill shuts out the yiew beyond, 
T saw that a battle was engaged, and 
shells weie beginning to tall unpleasantly 
near Many exploded in the an, and 
each shell was said to have one hundred 
bullets in 1¢ ~=©.At the top of the hill just 
mentioned is a large tower, and half-way 
between this towe: and the gate of the 
Paris fortifications was a huge barricade, 
which the Versailles troops had held jhe 


thuty thousand people Most of these 
were citizens of Patis. and from the upper 
classep They were in cariuages and 
dug-carts, mounted on omnibuses, and 
on the balcomes and roofs of the sui- 
rounding houses Men and women, 
elegantly dressed, joked and laughed 
over the struggles of the fighting men on 
the hills and plains below It was hke 
a Grand Prix day in the Buisde Boulogne. 
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stand how these people of society looked 
with such evident unconcein at what 
seemed to be the beginning of a sangui- 
nary civil wat The men cheered and 
the women waved theu handke:chiefs 
whenever: a shell burst, but for what 
reason they would have heen puzzled to 
say The foolishly frivolous and fashion- 
able clas», which neither 1epresented 
Pazis nor Fiance, was in full force on 
this occasion, and once o1 twice the 
Communists, stalhing about in the crowd, 
showed an inclination to stip these tine 
buds of theu feathers Numbeis of cai- 
nages filled with Ameuican ladies and 
gentlemen were grouped about the T11- 
umphal Aich MHete and theie peuple 
were 50 enthusiastic in the piraire of the 
Communal troops as to call out adveise 
e1ticism from then aristocratic neghbois 
in the gathering 

Now and then a little panic was pio- 
duced })y the ambition of some shell, which 
ovetleaped the range of the pievious 
ones, and which fell with a fiightful 
crash, and not far away Tvery moment 
shells came up steadily in a little puff of 
white smoke, which was speedily mMlumi- 
nated by a flash and then died away 
Sometimes the line of battle m front of 
the gate, only a short half-mile from the 
Arch, would be seen to waver under the 
pressure of the fire of 1egula: troops, 
then the whole avenue would lvok like a 
fuinace, with jets of flame epcaping fiom 
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immonse clouds of smoke, for ten minutes 
ata time Now and then one or two 
men would disappex under the crushing 
explosion of a shell, then a tremendous 
inushet-fire would break out from hedge 
and house and wall, duected at the ap- 
pioaching Versailles aitillery-men, and 
the crowd regaided 1t as a glonous spec- 
tacle, and laughed, and ate bonbons, and 
went quietly home todinne: But 1t was 
astonished to learn that, an hour after 1t 
had lett shells were talling thickly on and 
around the .Aich 

The government tioops had got the 
contested barlicade again at considerable 
loss, and were now steadily approaching 
the gates When I left shells were fall- 
ing by dozens in the 11ch and fashionable 
quarter, — the Versaillais not hesitating 
to bombard the capital, although they 
had called the Prussians Vandals because 
they had done the same thing Many 
Insuigents were coming back from the 
fight, cross and bleeding, and elhowing 
citizens In no gentle ppt, fiesh artil- 
lerv thaimy diiven by lineis who had de- 
seited at the outbieah of the Commune, 
and the guns, manned by soldiers in 
all kind» of uniforms, rattled up though 
the Champs Elypées, and went towards 
the gates With the glass we could see 
that Neuily had been badly demolished , 
houses had been 1iddled with shell, and 
many people were hilled in the street 
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Pictmcs of the Commune — General ( luseret —1h Hostages —.A Vit to the Communal Minstry of 
Pabhe [nst:uction — The Aimmtue — Touchmg Incidents of the Ti ttiucidal Snuggle 


TRING the whole of the month of 
Apnl a vigorous but useless fight 
was kept up hetween tioops of the Com- 
mune and those of the regula. govein- 
ment at Versailles The battle on the 
road to Nemilly, descasbed in the last 
chapter, wis claimed by the Communal 
authorities tw 41 victory, and the Com- 
mune issued a flaming despath m which 
it said that ‘+ Be1geret Jumeelt’? was it 
Neullly This * Beigeret himself” 
amused the Puisians who were not 
sympathetic with the Commune, and the 
poo: fellow never heard the list of 1t. 
although he was soon i1epliced as the 
delegate for war by Cluseret, who inau- 
gurated his campaign by posting up a 
prodlamation to the people of Pats, in 
Which he said that the Versailles tioopp 
were shooting the prisoners, hilling the 
wounded, and firmg upon ambulances 
About this time the Parisians discov ered 
that they were doomed to sutfe: asecond 
bombaidment, which seemed likely to 
prove much more ge11ous than that to 
which they had heen subjected hy the 
Prussians The bombardment of the 
siege cost Paris but only one hundred 
and ninety lives; but that of the Vei- 
sailles tioops was fa: more deadly, and 
appeais to have been of no use whatso- 
eve: in hastening the suirendei of the 
capital 
In these early days of April we went 
into the bombarded quaiter every day to 
seo the sights, and to bring back to the 
degprted boulevards the gossip from the 


fiont Theic wav at that time no pillage , 
the citizen guuds were neither brutal 
nor unpolite Women were treated with 
genuine respect, and although a Belgian 
conespondent had telegraphed to lus 
youlnil that the excitement had made 
every one ghistly and gieen with tear, 
and 1eady to gnaw lus fingels with re- 
moise. such wis not the case. Am- 
bul unees wore umost the only vehicles 
neen in the bombarded quarters The 
1ed flig waved on the tops of all the 
hmuldings ind most of the churches; 
butic des were gomg up 1ght and left 
in the purcipal streets Citizen Pascal 
Giousset destined to become famous in 
eunnection with the Commune later on, 
was the head of the commission for the 
constiuction of baiticades Half-way 
up the Champs Elysées, the officers of 
battalions guarding that quaite: had 
made a line of dematcation, beyond 
which only those citizeus honored with 
passes weie allowed to go 

A visit to this quaiter which I made 
on the 9th of Api, may serve as typical 
to viits any day theieafte: until the 
entiy of the regular troops into Paris 
All the side avenues 1adiating from the 
Aic de Triomphe were filled with soldiers , 
guns were stacked m one street, and 
hners, who had deserted at the outbreak 
of the Commune, were tranquilly huild- 
ing fires to boil theur coffee, paying little 
attention to the shells which came evely 
minute or two into then neighborhood. 
We were halted by an officer at the 
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Arch, and this dimmutive official pio- 
ceeded to examine ou papers with much 
4 

digmitty, when a se1ies of shaip hisses 
followed by a deafenmg ciosh caused 
the little Frenchman huniedly to cLumple 
up our passes, thiow them imto our 
eairiage, and foice ow reluctant coach- 
man towad The shell stiuck m the 
centie ot the Avenue des Ch unps Elysies, 
sending its deadly fragments m ul diee- 
tions Then came a tremendous seises 
of detonations, and the au wis filled 
with bullets, and the débiis of whit was 
called a miftiaalle hox = Fiom all sides 
came cchoes, sounding like protests from 
the departingowncisof the fimeresidences 
lining each side of the avenue At the 
Ottoman Embassy we found numerous 
maths of shot and shell, aud two prople 
were killed at the very deus of the 
Embassy that monnng ‘Lhe yourges 
soldiers weie so excited that they jostled 
ws nght and lett and mide tather sharp 
comments on the curiusity-sechets The 
men on guaid were of the bette: class, 
some had been forced m, others had 
volunteered, and wete anxious to fight 
In the Rue de Chaillot we saw Mi. 
Washbuine’s cauge diiving 1apidly 
away, the old gentleman quictly reading 
the morning pape: as he went lis 10ound 
of daily duties, which m vaiety and 
piquancy have never been equalled in 
the history of the Ameiican Legation 
in Pais 

When the great fight at the Poite 
St Martin Theatre was at its height, 
when houses on eithe: side of the 
stieet were completely wiecked and 
a storm of shot and shell had 1aged fui 
more than two houis, I saw om Ameti- 
can muniste: qmetly dine up to the 
barncade, and, stepping into the fiont 
1ank of the 1erulars, take ont his opeia- 
glasses, suivey as much of the situa- 
tion as was possible through the smoke, 
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and then 1etue as coolly as if he were 
leaving ns box at the opera 

In a few moments we weie standing 
duectly in fiont of the Aich in the 
Avenne de la Grande Armée, and here 
a soldier 1emuhed that the Royalists, 
as the Veisulles troops wee called, 
were haid at wok Why they should 
have chosen to bombaid the quate: m- 
habited almost exclusively by wealthy 
urisrws wud foremners this soldier was 
at a loss to discovaa, and we quite 
dgiecd with Linn thit i would hive 
been, from a Veisadles pomt of view, 
moie practic! to shell Belleville and La 
Villette When we came bach to the 
Rue de Picshouig, a lady showed us mn 
the upper chimbe: of © mansion the 
wiech of costly furniture, 4:1-d-br00, 
Sévies china, and fine pamtings Just 
causcd by a shell from a Versulles 
battery Neu Dy, a fine villa, occupied 
by an Amenican family, had been visited 
by so many shells that all the treasures 
1a 2 beautitul ait cabinet were demol- 
whed The day previous to our visit in 
the ducction of the Porte Maillot, while 
2 poot woman was giving her soldier- 
husband admnei she had hiought him, 
a shell hulled him and canted away part 
ot the woman’s face Almost at the 
bam tine a sentinel was killed by the 
dischuge from a gun hung over the 
shoulder of an oideily galloping by, 
the gun being touched by a fragment 
of shell, which embedded itself in the 
oidetly’s back 

The cutiosity of the Parisians caused 
many cisualties, but as soon as a 
wounded man was seen a gioup gathered 
about him, and, v hile they weie gazing at 
him the splinters fiom newly arriving 
shell» made many victims among them. 
Out of two hundied wounded people 
taken to the hospital at the Palaw de 
PTndustrie, the attendant physicians enid 
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qhat hardly ten per cent could survive 
Neatly all these men wele stiuck down 
by shells just ready to explode The 
avenue leading to the Bois de Boulogne 
was empty and desolate enough <A 
few soldieis hung about the gate lead- 
ing into the wood, and a solitary sen- 
tinel on the ramparts was hugging Ins 
gun 

At the American Legation there was 
no sign of lite A halt-dhunken old 
man, drawing an apple-cart, as he passed 
the door of the Legation had Ins p itriot- 
ism awakened by the spectacle of ex- 
ploung strangers, and had just taken 
one of ub by the collar for a Piussian 
when he stumbled and fell, and there 
was a teisfic crash which nealy fright- 
ened him out of Ins senses Piching 
himself up, he took bi apple-cut and 
departed im haste for a safer neighbo- 
hood It was a curious spectacle to see 
huudreds of ladies and gentlemen watch- 
img the white smoke putts of Valeien, 
and to see them ietue giadually a» the 
gunners got then range, and as the shells 
came nealer and neaier The childien 
went on calmly playing hop-scotch in 
the strects, and men and women sat 
in theu doois waiting for events, and 
gossiping about the wounded No 
Ameiican lady who visited Pairs during 
the Commune thought he: morning com- 
plete without she had been diiven out 
unde fire and had seen some incident 
of the bombaidment The Communist 
officeis weie very fond of paiading be- 
fore strangeis, and usually made aitful 
appeals to their sympathies Dombrow- 
shi, and men of his type, made a good 
appearance, and thew eloquence was 
sometimes quite convincing 

One mornmg I was at the Ministry of 
War, engaged in conversation with Gen- 
eral Cluseret’s secretary, when a chief 
of battalion entered, and announced that 
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his men were mutinous and no longer 
desired to march ‘‘ Digarm them, citi- 
zen'” was the answer ‘‘ But I cannot 
disarm them,” he said. ‘‘ They will be 
about the streets dying with hunge: im a 
few daysif Ido that Yon know there 
Ii» no work, and we cannot afford” — 
Here he was stermmly mtenupted, and 
informed that the Commune had no 
duties towaids any man who would not 
fight to protect 1t, and that 1f the recal- 
ciiant necded any chuuty, afte: they 
wele disarmed they night go to Ver- 
bulles tu get it The result was that 
the men did not ¢a11y out then intention 
to mutiny Calhoun speaks somewheie 
of the cohesive force of plunde:, but 
here 1t was the cohesive force of a com- 
won misery which hept these men mn the 
Communal movement 

At this time the Communal insazec- 
tion was lespected and dignified ; but 1¢ 
Wap destined soon to degenerate mto the 
biv uiest hcense, and the wildest social- 
isin and most vindictive cainage The 
Conservative patty, in 1ts fught and in 
its angel, Invented accounts of the exe- 
cution of priests and the sacking of con- 
vents and chuiches which had never 
taken place The Saciistan of Néte 
Dame even wiote to the Patis papers 
that his golden and silver vessels re- 
mained in the same teceptacle whee 
they had lai for years, and demed the 
story that the Communists had inquired 
for them 

The famous decree of the Commune as 
to hostages was published on the 6th of 
Api, and was provoked, it 1s said, by 
the fact that the Veisailles troops gave 
no quaiter, and that the hundreds of 
suspected persons who had been ar- 
1ested and impnsoned in the gloomy 
gairison building at Versailles were 
treated with great haishness. Article 
Fifth of the Communal decree ae 
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that any execution of a piisone: of war, 
or a person of the regular government of 
the Commune of Pas, should be un- 
stantly followed by those of a tnple num 
bei of hostages, who should be designated 
by lot This was generally considered by 
the propeity-holding classes as the mau- 
guration of a new 1eign of te11or The 
anests of the venerable Aichhishop of 
Paris, the Cu1é of the Madeleine, and 
various othe: of the numeious ecclevias- 
tics, and then imprisonment in the Cun- 
cleigerie, constituted a fital error, and 
the more intelligent of the Communists 
recognized from the fist that it had 
placed them unde: the han of public 
opinion in more than thice-quarters of 
the communes in Fiance The Arch- 
bishop wrote a lettc: explaiming his 
position , that he was held as a hostage, 
and saying that, if the baibazities of 
which the Communists accused the Ve1- 
saillais really existed, they were highly 
reprehensible The Aichbwhop added 
that he wrote this sentence unde: no 
thieat, but of his own fiee will, as a 
good Fiench citizen 

A few days afte: the pielate’s arrest 
@ friend sail to me, ‘I have been this 
-" morning to get my cmé icleased _I told 
the Communists that they were keeping 
m prison a Republican and a much older 
revolutionist than themselves, and that I 
myself was piosecuted for my liberal prin- 
ciples long before many of the leadets in 
this movement were born They info:med 
me that the cuié was kept merely as a 
hostage ; that they were compelled to use 
severe measuies to diminish the arro- 
gance of the Veisailles troops , and that 
there were 80 many puliesits connected 
with conspiracies for the reestablishment 
of the Empire. or fora new monaichy, that 
they would doubtless be compelled to a1- 
1est them all They denied, however, 
that any priest had been maltreated.” 
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General Cluseret, in his post as dele- 
gate for wat, was the virtual head of 
the insurrection until his 11gid devotion 
to discipline made him unpopular. 
One of hus fist announcements was that 
he did not intend to be disobeyed He 
signed one of hi» preliminary orders 
‘¢Mimster of Wa,” on his own ac- 
count, and no one contradicted him, 
because he seemed competent to fulfil 
the duties of that position Hus court- 
maitials worked quickly, and had but 
httle mercy. The Geneial had lived 
pooily and fared haid ful many vears m 
pursuance of the cause of hbeity A 
consummate eneigy .ud a ceitam dash 
and braves weie his chief qualities 
Not very long befoic the Empue came 
to gricf, Cluseiet was visited in hi» lodg- 
ings at Smesnes by some Imperial 
agents, who informed hun that he was 
their prisoner He denied this soft m- 
peachment, and announced to them that 
he was a naturalized Ametican citizen 
He inetsted upon beg taken before M1 
Washburne, who accompanied him to 
the Minitiy of Foreign Affairs, and 
there 2 species of convention was made 
by which Cluseiet was allowed to 1e- 
main ten days on French sol Before 
these had expned he had obtamed an- 
othe: ten days of giace, and so he 
continued to prolong Ins residence until 
he had accomplished the revolutionary 
work for which he had 1eente1ed the coun- 
tiy From the fist he was determined 
not to deceive the Parisians as to what 
they might expect even if they achieved 
then aim of making Pats a free city. 
He wained them against all Socialistic 
nonsense, and assured the soldiers that 
they would have to go back to be simple 
workmen as before Aided bya some- 
what iemarkable chief of staff, he re- 
cerved hundreds of visitors daily, and 
despatched ummense quantities of work. 
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One moining, as I went to his offices, I 
was accosted by a captain, who sad to 
me in English, ‘‘I am fiom Pawtucket, 
and have come home just now to help ” 
Another inquired timidly what the Amet1- 
cans 1eally thought of the cause of 
Paiis, and scowled as I explained to 
him the diift of opmion beyond the sea 
as to the great Communal insu) ection 
The het of unsuccessful amputations 
duiing these anxious days was enor- 
mous, considering the ieputation for 
surgely that the Kiench had theretofore 
maintained The chief surgeon at the 
ambulance of the Palaw de l'Industiie 
told me that of one hundied and forty- 
five wounded bought to Lim in two 
days, all but five per cent would die 
The gieat number of ambulances, as the 
estemporized hospital wee called, 
wiuch had exwted duiing the Prussian 
siege, had been dissolved o1 scattered 
right o1 left , and »v the Commune undei- 
took to form ambulance companies, each 
containing twenty doctors o: health 
Officers, sixty medical students, ten wag- 
ons, and one hundied and twenty litte:- 
cairiers Each company was divided 
into six squadrons two of which must 
at any time be found in the waid to 
which they belonged, and all these 
weie to be subject to the orders of a 
medical commission sitting at the H4tel 
de Ville ‘The doctois received the pay 
of captains) The Communists accused 
the Versailles government of allowing 
its batte1ies to play upon the piess am- 
bulance just inside the fortifications, a 
hospital in which five hundied seriously 
wounded men wee lying But each of 
the contesting force> claimed that the 
other did not 1espect the Geneva flag 
The flotilla of gun-boats on the Seine 
and the Trocadeio batte1ies were the 
sensations of mid-April The eight 
gun-boats, whieh had Yone such great 
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service against the Prusgans, now had a 
1ed flag floating above them, kept steam 
constantly up, and were ready to go 
into any engagement where they could 
be useful Theu duty was to keep the 
Seine cleal of any sudden invasion of 
Versailles troops The batteies of the 
Trocadero had been throwing shell into 
Mont Valeiien, a feat which few obseiv- 
ers thought they could accomplish from 
Trocadero, which in those days was a 
bazien plateau with long flights of stone 
step> leading down to the Seme. The 
bpectucle was iemathably fine The 
whole honzon would be obsemed by 
White smoke fo. a few momeuts. then 
the veil would ue, and the hattered 
hulks of torts Issv and Montiouge would 
loom up and disappen like phantoms 1n 
the battle mst The »moke tiom the 
batteries at the Porte Maillot and at 
these toits hung hke a pall over the 
city one evening, and the fusillade was 
s0 heavy and sustained that many peo- 
ple 1ushed out of theu houses expecting 
to find Veisailles tioops in the Place de 
la Concuide 

On the maining of the 23d of Apnl I 
went to the Ministiy of Wat, and, after 
bome wuting, saw Geneial Cluseret, 
with whom I] had an interesting conver- 
sation ‘The General was dressed in the 
sunplest manner, wealng an old Ameti- 
can Alpine hat, and a plain suit of tray- 
elling clothes, rathe: the woise fou wear. 
The anteroom, as well as the giand ner 
hall where the officers of the Second 
Empue had so lately disported them- 
selves, was filled with troopet» of all 
shapes, sizes, and conditions One cay- 
ahy man, covered with mud fiom head 
to foot, leaned wea1ily on his swo1d and 
told the story of an attack, angther 
stroked his long yellow mustaches, and 
giowled because his men could not 
get any bread to eat. A group = 
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laners, one or two blood-stamed and 
half-famished, clamored for the General, 
and insisted on seeing him When the 
babel way at its height, Cluseret stalked 
out of his office, jostled the soldiers nght 
and left. and exclaimed that he could 
not be bethei1ed with these silly tales, 
and each coumplaine: shrank away He 
went to an inner 100m, where the council 
of war was at once called, and one could 
see him through the open dooi, deciding 
and discussing measures anxiously, but 
with a foice of will which swept every- 
thing before 1t Yet he admitted that 
there was plenty of cause for discoul- 
agement, and that not even the most ex- 
tinordinazry animal magnetism could for 
any length of time oveicome and cow 
so many thousands of uniuly spirits as 
were to be found in the ranks of the 
Communists 

Those officers and troopers who came 
and went in the war-oflice seemed will- 
ing enough to die fo: the Commune, if 
It were necessary Among them were 
many old men, haid-featured, with sixty 
winteis’ snows on thei heads, and two 
or thiee of these venerable rebels told 
me that they were volunteers They 
were 118king their head» for foity sous a 
Gay, said the bou:geos, but I believe 
that they weie honest in motive, and, 
had they been properly dulled, would 
have done wondelis 

Over the gate of the Ministry of Wa 
fluttered the red flag, with an inscription 
of the Commune of Patis on its folds 
Just within the portico, where the sun- 
hght was meriy on the goigeous glass 
and gilding, a pretty cantiniére had 
taken off her shoes and stockings and 
was washing her feet afte: a long march 
Every few minutes processions of small 
boys? fram eleven to sixteen years of 
age, mafehed by, each flourishing a cnm- 
sen drapeau ‘The ma.ines, who were de- 
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serters from the Versailles army, were just 
going out to the front onthisday. They 
weie enthusiastic in then cies for the 
freedom of Paus <A httle diummer- 
boy, eleven years old, marshalled them 
along, and a great crowd gathered to see 
them march past Then came lumber- 
tains and =  1equisition-wagons, badly 
mounted orderher galloping to and fro, 
and slouching Mobiles, with then gun’ 
slung on then chouldezs, men sullen m 
aspect, and not soldicily m mien 

Aimed with a letter of intioduction I 
went on thi same day to visit the citizen 
Minister of Public Instruction at the 
Hotel de Ville, which edifice I found so 
suzlounded with barricades and sentinels 
that 1t seemed impossible to approach 
At last, by ton tuous ways, we got into the 
squaie around which »o many tevolu- 
tionary currents had eddied, and where 
Lows XI ’s hangmen had elevated then 
cross-tiee and ladde: so many times 
At the entiance to the last barricade 
was a citizen more o1 less unde: the 
influence of drnk, as Communist senti- 
nels were too often found To this citi- 
zen I was compelled to 1ead my letter 
of introduction twice, and to exhibit all 
the papeis which I cariied m my pock- 
ets, among them a telegram some two o1 
three years old The huge red seal, 
with the outlined woman supposed to 
1epresent the goddess of wat sitting 
upon an outlined throne, with rays of 
glory about he: head, finally satisfied 
this good man, and I passed up through 
a row of mut;arileuses and pieces of 
twelve, as the Fiench called them, into 
the gate of the great Hdtel de Vulle. 
Some of the cannon were curiously pio- 
tected by heavy iron shields, so arrhnged 
as to shelter the arfallery-men 1n the field, 
where there might otherwise be but little 
shelter. Two battalions came marching 
m behind me, a band of music pleying 
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‘at the head of each, and determined 
loohing officers scolding and fuming at 
their somewhat undisciplined men Here 
and there a stiay member of the Com- 
mune, distinguishable by lis red scarf, 
was plomenading with his arms crossed 
behind his back and his head bent fo1- 
waid as if he weie 
deciding upon the 
destinies of | the 
c.pnital Little 
bovs and gawk 
youths stood at 

respecttul dis- 










tance watching with bated breath the 
movements of the gieat man A thiong 
of youths, aged fiom fifteen to eighteen, 
was hastening in and out of the gates 

These boys had come to get authorized 
for va¥ious services unde: the Commune. 
Making my way up the grand staucase, 
and passing the pmvate office of Citizen 
Aasi, who had but reeently emerged 
from his disciplinary confinement in the 
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prison of the Conciergerie, I finally 
found tife Instruction Commission in “a 
room at the bottom of a long common’ 
Entering this room, I was greeted by #4 
gentle, homely-clad hunchback, who an+ * 
nounced himpelf as the Citizen Magnet, 
and begged me to be seated. 

Citizen Magnet was knee-deep m 
papeis of all kmds He was evidently 
delighted with his promotion to high 
ofhcc and talked fluently about demands 
for succor from vanous educational in- 
stitutions and the thought that he had 
toenethem = Since the separation of + 
Church and State citizen, ’ he said, © aud 
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the secularization of the schools, you 
can imagine that a vast affluence of 
communications has come to the com- 
mission. You can judge of that by the 
envelopes stiewing the floor.” There 
was something umpiessive, if also a httle 
amusing, m the mannei in which the old” 
Communal functionary took for gi anted 
the permanent separation of the Church 
from the State, and the compleiyjfuc- 
cess of all the other 1evolutio TSADB- 
ures. He seemed convinced chis 
reign would last for his hfetinie, al, 
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tliough he had only to go to the balcony 
‘Wt the front of the great edifice and to 
to the haish cracking of the mus- 
and the boom of the cannon to 
@envince him that the battle was not yet 
over. This deformed and amiable ** min- 
ister” had been heaid of before in 
Fiance He had published a map of 
the countiy, of which the tracts di- 
tinguished by the ignorance of their 
fehabitants figured in black, and those 
‘of. relative intelligence we1e denoted by 
white He took great pleasure in show- 
img me these maps, and expiessing his 
indignation at the folly of preceding 
governments in allowing ignoiance s0 
long to dishguie fair Fiance. He spoke 
hopefully and steinly of his task, was 
anxious for information fiom abroad, 
and said he hoped soon to begin to ex- 
change reports with the gieat educa- 
tional commissions of the leading fo1eign 
eapital, I could not bing him to any 
expression of opinion as to the merits 
of his military colleagues He put aside 
all my inquiies with dexteious and def- 
erential courtesy, and at last conducted 
me to the office of the Citisen Vaillant, 
who was charged with the highest du- 
ties connected with public inst: uction 
Citizen Vaillant was not to be found 
A gtand review was 1n piogiess in fiont 
of the Hdtel de Ville. Two field bat- 
talions, some thiee thousand men, had 
been drawn up in hne since my entrance, 
and now stretched acioss the Place de 
Gréve. From the long hall fronting on 
this place, — hall in which the Executive 
ission and the Buieau of Infor- 
mation of the Commune had established 
their anfechambers, —I could see the re- 
view f progress and heat the ciash of 
the @ftaus. That which ‘seemed an echo 
invthe distance was in reality the dull 
music of the Versailles battenes playin 
xigorously against the Porte Maill 
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On the right, as I entered the hall, I saw 
the fine fresco representing Lutetia seated 
on a thione, with her bow and spear and 
& gigantic shield, and with the world at 
her feet. How had this daughter of the 
mon and the child of smiles and sun- 
shine fallen m the last few eventful 
months ! 

The troops undergoing :eview looked 
fairly well Band» not so full as those 
of the Empue, but patriotic and blatant, 
maiched to the fiont of the giand 
entrance with a huge tambout-major 
preceding them When the customary 
routine was finished, the Colonel drew 
up, took off hi hat, and shouted ‘* Vive 
la Lique!” —*Huiah for the Regular 
Aimy'”—and I then perceived that 
there weie many line soldiers in the 
rankp These wee the men whom, afte1 
the seven days’ fight, General De Gal- 
liftet so mercilessly slew The i1eview 
continuing, the same Colonel called 
around him the numeious Captains and 
electrified them with a short speech He 
finished with the loud cry of ‘*Forwaid 
to fight, and die foi liberty, fo1 wok, for 
home, for Za Commune!” and then, 
shaking hands with each officer, he raised 
hisswoid All the other swords flashed 
in the air, an oath was taken, and the 
columns of men went wild with cheering 

Presently appeared members of the 
Commune legislative body, which seemed 
to have for that day suspended its 
session for the express purpose of aiding 
in the process of electrifying the troops. 
One venerable member, with long, flowing 
hair, made a fie:y address, 1ushed into 
the 1anks, shook corporals and rank and 
file by the hands, seemed likely to fall 
upon their necks and weep, had he not 
been pressed for time. The hurden of 
every subject was sacrifice of self for 
the great objects of freedom the 
the 
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battalions marched away from the barri- 
calles, and towards the Champs El); sées 
and the Porte Maillot. The soldiers, 
defiant with their glittering swords 
pressed tight against their nghtshoulders, 
seemed capable of courage and disci- 
pline Among them were men of all 
sizes one officer was six feet high, the 
next one fuu1 feet, but the eyes of each 
were alight with the same fire 

On the 20th of Apnl two hundied 
and seventeen victims had been canted 
out of the avenue leading to the gate of 
Les Teines, and every day brought fiesh 
slaughter An aimistice had been aj- 
pointed, then postponed, because the 
Commune had not succeeded in deciding 
upon its future wai-measutes, and the 
Versailles government had not a fiesh 
number of troops to put to the front 
Hundieds of thousand» of men and 
women had gone out to the gates pie- 
pared for a pilgrimage of cullosity to 
Neuilly dung the cessation of hostili- 
ties, and now, turned back, they were 
muttering then discontent, and inspecting 
the great groups of statuary on the 
side of the Aic de Tiiomphe towards 
Neuilly, where shell» had made gieat 
indentations and scratches In the mid- 
dle of the grand group representing a wai- 
1101 defending his fireside was the scar 
of a shell, which had struck deeply m 
and nearly severed the head of the re- 
cumbent child fiom its hody Down at 
the gate thousands of wagons claimed 
with the funiture which had escaped 
bombardment choked the entiunce Hag- 
gard women and half-staiyed childien 
carrying boxes on tleu backs wande1ed 
aunlessly about. At last an aimustice 
was suddenly decided upon, and we all 
went out as fai as 1f was possible to go, 
anxious to get some idea of the progress 
being made by our besiegers, and so to 
dadesyot the ppabable length of the 
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siege. I went out by the Porte Bineau,” 
and was soon in the wilderness of semi-~ 
ruined streets, through which I at kust’ 
came into the town of Neuilly, whenc# 
I could look back to the Maillot gate, and 
see the flaines slowly msing from a buin- 
ing house, out of the cellars of which 
had just come a number of aged old 
women who had been lymg_ concealed 
b® long that they could scarcely see mm 
the daylight, and tumbled ‘ove: the 
smallest objects, tembling at the least 
NOobe 

At Neuilly the tales of misery and 
destruction were quite thilling At one 
house the wistiess had heen rendered 
mmsane by the ho101s of the bombard- 
ment, and was 50 violent that she was 
confined 1n the cellar fo. ten days, and 
no one dared to approach her except 
occasionally to throw ber food In the 
adjoining house a woman had died on 
the fourth day of the fight and it was 
not until the tenth that the httle funeal 
procession could pick its way among the 
shumishes to the cemetery. Between 
two houses we saw half-a-dozen artillery 
horses in the last stage of putiefaction ; 
and a» we came back there passed us mn 
a cab all that was mortal of a man who 
had died 1n a cellar for lack ot food two 
o1 thice day» before In a house on the 
Avenue du Roule a honuble spectacle 
presented itself There had been a fierce 
combat theie a few days before, and four 
National Guards lay dead in a confused 
heap, theu hands tightly clinched, and 
their faces blackened One had lost both 
legs, and another an arm The court- 
yaid of the house was so strewn with} 
1ums of the ceilings that I could not 
find any mark of the entrance of a shell. 
A woman in the throng of vistors 
found a collar of peails in a porch, where 
a dead man was lying with his musket 
mill loaded and his eyes turned towarde 
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the window, whence doubfless came the 
whot that killed him 

The Communist leaders, in communi- 
eating details of the fighting, said that 
the tioops of the line did not fight 
funously, but that the gendarmes and 
the old Imperiul police of Par, who 
were embodied in the Veisailles army, 
went into then deadly work with an in- 
terest which was not feigned, and usually 
gave no quarter 

Arnving at the lines of our besiegers, 
I found the resula: unfoims of the 
French aimy, but veiv little of tiadi- 
tional Fiench courtesy 01 grace ‘Those 
of us who approached the lines na1iowly 
escaped allest and confinement A bai- 
nade half-way up the avenue was flanked 
with dozens of cannon, and the artillery- 
men were all at then post Two women 
auived at the lime and tied to pass, 
then house, fiom which they had fled at 
the begimning of the fight, was only a 
short distance away The sentinel 1e- 
fused passage They discussed, and he 
expostulated, whereupon an _ office: 
stepped foiwaid, took the gun fiom the 
sentinel’s hands, forced the women back 
at the point of the bayonet, and said, 
‘““That is the way you must talk to 
them ”? Once an office: oi1dered a crowd 
of Parisians to move faithe: away or 
they would receive a fusillade The 
howls of indignation at this statement 
were quite frantic, and the soldiers 
of the line, although amply protected 
by the guns of their own batteries, looked 
uneasy. 

One touching episode occurred during 
this day at Neuilly. Among the frag: ant 
blossoms of the lilac bushes were the 
humble roofs of the Institution of the 

Gross and the Hospital of Our Lady 
he Seven Sorrows. Here, for fifteen 
days, in the back cellars, weak and dying 
children had been confined, while the 
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shells rent open the upper stories. The 
good Sisters of Charity came out, now that 
this armistice permitted, and, blinking 
1n the unaccustomed hght, hastened to re- 
move the invahds to a safer place Idiotic 
and »ciofulous infants, blind and im- 
fim dwarfs, palsied and half-frenzied 
wietches of uncertain age, we1e placed 
in the vast furnitme vans fiom Paris, 
and jolted away to the capital Mone 
than one beclouded intellect, dimmed 
by sufteiing, imagined some due mis- 
fortune in tlus removal, and jiotested 
energetically against 1t Just as the 
wagons weie about to depait a sister 
came iunning breathlessly to announce 
that the aged dnector of the hospital 
would not leave his post THe was eighty- 
four years old, and faintly muummed in 
his cracked tunes that he would die in the 
house that he had founded But the old 
man, in spite of bhi devotion to duty, 
Was callled anay Many of the Sisteis 
of Charity objected to entering the cap- 
tal, because they did not wish to coun- 
tenance the Communal movement, wluich 
had dared to offend Holy Church 

The batteiices of the Veisailles troops 
were only two hundred yaids fiom those 
of the Commune, and hee the One 
Hundied and Fifteenth and Forty-fifth 
line iegiments were stationed The 
aimistice was announced to finish at 
five o’clock, and it was half-past fom 
befo1e we had closed our tour of inspec- 
tion, and we wete obliged to spur our 
horses meirily to 1egain the gates The 
long, low, daik-gray walis of Paris, sur- 
rounded by thei deep ditches, and the 
Ingh-standing gate-ways, with then diffi- 
cult approaches, looked very impressive, 
and seemed almost impregnable. On 
the way back we noticed a thoroughly 
Gallic scene, —a young man in the uni- 
form of the National Guard was playing 
“‘Mourir pour la Paire” upon a piano, 
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which the frightened owner had just 
moved into the street. Around the mu- 
sician stood a choius of soldiers, singing 
with stentorian voices the lugubiious re- 
fran. Just then began a panic, the 
Versailles troops piobably firing blank 
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discharges from their batteries fo frighten 
away the crowds The singers instantly 
dispersed, and the owner of the piano 
had 1t packed on the backs of some stout 
men, and so it passed through the Porte 
Maillot 
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and invested with the authonity 

of commander of the armies of the 
Commune of Pans, the forwaid move- 
ment of the Versailles forces became 
mote and more dificult Dombiowski 
was one of the picturesque figmes of 
the great insuriection, and rskhed his 
life freely m the cause for which he 
piofessed supreme devotion He was 
a young Polwh adventmer., who had 
been admitted in 1848 to the Cadet 
Corps in St Peterburg, and had stud- 
ied at the school of the Russian gen- 
eral staff He had seen some service 
in the Caucasus, and had been deco- 
1ated by the Russian goveinment for 
his services there But wiule he was 
mn gariison at Waisaw he became in- 
volved in a conspracy which preceded 
the insuriection of 1863 He was 
suspecte denounced, aested, and 
mmpiisoned for a year, and lay im the 
citadel as a prisone: while the wave 
of ieuirection swept all aound bim 
He was sentenced to death, but his 
sentence was commuted tv exile to 
Siberia. Henceforwaid his sto1y was 
as romantic as that of a heio of melo- 
drama. On the way to Siberia he 
escaped, returned boldly to St Peters- 
burg, grhere he was concealed for a 
tame s"then went to Switzerland, Ger- 
, aad China, ariiving in Pais in 

1 Hie was next heard of in the 
Austro-Prussian war, espoused the 


cause of Panslavism, and bioke fait 
with many of hw old Polish fiends. 
In 1870 he lay im pitbson for a long 
time 1n Pats, unde: the accusation of 
forging Russiin bank-notes, but he was 
acquitted of this chaige, which was 
probably the work of Ins political ene- 
mies Duiing the Piussian siege he 
did good work for the French, and 
after the capitulation he diifted to- 
waids the Commune, and finally became 
a member of the famous Cential Com- 
inittee Fiom that dignity to the post- 
tion of military commande: of Pas 
It was but a step fo: a bold and am- 
bitious nan ike Dombrowski Tle had 
his head-quaiters in the Place Ven- 
ddme, where he was uUways suzounded 
by 2 athe: heterogeneous staff of 
young and enthusiastic men, many of 
whom I am convinced had absolutely 
no symnpithy with the socialistic wing 
of the Commune, but who were filled 
with the faith that Pai», by winning 
bach he: municipal liberties, would save 
the Republic, and would iawe up hun- 
dred» of thousands of allies thioughout 
the countiy To blame those geneious 
and ardent men who willingly laid down 
ther lives foi the sake of principles 
which they believed thoroughly hon- 
orable and patriotic, would be unwise 
and unfair. There was more than one 
who knew how to lve throngh those 
mine weeks of the siege like a soldier 
and a gentleman, never condescending 
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to any of the excesses in which the 
grosser spirits of the Commune indulged ; 
and those were the men who perished 
on the barricades, or in close action 
during the seven days’ fight, diedaming 
subterfuges and disguises by which they 
might have saved then lives 
Dombrowsk: replaced Bergeret, who 
had been much ridiculed for his vanity 
and assumption, and who, on the whole, 
was a clever and conscientious woiker 
in the cause which he thought nght 
His fatal mistake was made in the dis- 
astious expedition against Versailles, 
where he got hi» men under the fre of 
Foit Valerien Duning the fourteen days 
in which he was Geneial-in-chief, he 
prohahly made more mistakes than any 
military commande: of modein times, 
but of bis zeal and his capacity a» an 
executive officer, although he was of no 
use as a General, there was little douht 
When Gencial Cluseret sent him to 
plison because he had 1efused to obey 
there was a great 10a1 among the fol- 
lowers of Beigeret , and he himselt wrote 
on the walls of his cell thin prophecy, 
founded on Ins satiuie insight into the 
nature of the half-educated and sns- 
picious master with whom the Communal 
chiefy were dealing ‘*Cluseret, I am 
waiting tor you here ” He did not have 
long to wait, not more than a foitnight , 
for the 22d of Apul saw him at hberty, 
and Cluseret was s00n m his place The 
disgrace of Cluseret was decided upon 
the moment that the extremist» of the 
Commune discovered his disapproval of 
their illibe:al and oppiessive measures 
He even said of his friends, ‘* They 
may shoot me, but they cannot make me 
work against my conscience” At the 
time that Fo:t Iesy was announced as 
likely to fall into the hands of the Ver- 
eailles troops, General Cluseret had 
already been undermined on the pretext 


fancy that he was an enemy who hed 


that he had compromised the situatiety. 
by weuing decrees, which, although 
in themselves, could not be cariied gf 
and which engendeied complaints 
the officeis of neatly fifty battali : 
One officer, with whom I was personally “ 
acquainted, carried to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commune documents from 
forty-five battalions, dectying the Clu- 
seret régime, and demanding that the 
exacting General be displaced. The 
Communal journals did not hesitate 
accuse him of neglect and incapacity }*" 
but most of the officers contented them- 
selves with criticising him as too ambi- 
troup 

Theie was a story curient m the capl- 
tal, shoitly afte: his auest, that when 
the Communists were about to abandon 
the neatly 1umed foit of Issy, and all 
had left save the one man who was to 
have fued the fuse which would have 
spiung a mune, Cluseret, with two hun- 
(ied men, teoccupied the 1ampaits, and 
wwsisted on holding the position. It 1s 
certain that he never had any intention 
of delivering up the fort, as he appicci- 
ated how disastious such a course would 
have been I ashed several officers who 
weie dnectly conceined in his removal 
if there was any accusation of dishonesty 
against him, aud received emphatcally 
negative answeis Among the members 
of the Commune, however, there were 
those who said that he had offered to 
give up Pais fo. the sum of 8,000,000 
francs These gossiping gentlemen 
had nothing on which to found these 
scsndalb except the great contempt 
which Cluseret usually manifested for 
them, and which, perhaps, led them t 







managed to get a position in thes cnidet. 


He nevei sat with the me. 


Commune at the Hotel de V:. =. 
the two members of thed@ignpaunal 
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Committee came to announce the dis- 
satisfaction with him, and to hint at his 
deposition, he answeied quietly that he 
ead fo1 nome time expected 1t. 
” Delescluze, who wasthe delegate for wai 
of the ephemeral Commune, was a man 
of finer mould and of large: mind than 
most of hiscolleagucs Journalist, pub- 
heist, and conspuatoi: unde: the Empue , 
conspnato: again afte: the decliaiation 
of the Republi, in 1870 , imprisoned for 
the attempted insurrection of the lst of 
October,—he was already a notable figure 
at the beginning of the Communal pet 10d 
Lake Cluseret and Rossel, —the untortu- 
mate young soldier who pieceded hun in 
the duection of the Commune’s military 
affaits. — Delescluze had a profound con- 
tempt for the diunken helots who aned 
their socialistic theo1les On every pospl- 
ble occasion Wale he was in favo: of 
extremes, in the conduct of the conflict, 
he was perpetually afraid, lest by es- 
cesste the Commune should alienate 
fiom itself what httle sympathy Emope 
Bull felt for 1¢, and it wm reported that 
when he heard of the execution of the 
Archbishop and the othe: hostages, bis 
face became quite livid, a gieat sob of 
emotion rose 1n Ins thioat, and he sank 
flown in bis seat, saying, ‘‘ What a war! 
But we also will show that we know how 
fo die.”” He was as good as hip woid, 

ad died with a composuic and biavery 
worthy of an ancient stoic 

The appointment of Rossel as the 

saccessor of Cluseret was a kind of con- 
xeesion to Cluseret’s views as to lipid 
liseipline. The new delegute for war 
was bat twenty-seven yeais of age, and 
wad graduated from the School of Appli- 
sation of Metz only three o1 four j ears 
pteviougia coming out of that school 
nth ade of heutenant Rossel, 
on of a Fiench soldier of ment, and an 
Engtisk-mother. who had brought him up 
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in the Protestant religion, was a pure- 
minded, austeie, and vigorous young offi- 
cei, who would have been certain, had 
he not stepped aside mto the thorny 
paths of msumrection, of winning Ingh 
honors, possibly a marsha!’s staff, 1n the 
French service He was a keen writer 
alieady, a biilliant strategist, and at- 
tiacted to himself no httle notice in 1869, 
when the last volume of the co11espond- 
ence of Napoleon I was printed, hy 
demonstrating im a clever aiticle, pub- 
lished in the Zemps, that the hooks on 
stiategy attiibuted to Napoleon were not 
and could not possibly have been written 
by lum = At Metz, dung the siege, 
Rossel was the dete: mined enemy of Ba- 
zane, Whom he believed a tiaito: , and 
his hostility was so vigorous that he was 
lmpitsoned in one of the forts But he 
escaped befoie the capitulation and, dis- 
guibed an a pensant, traversed the Ger- 
man lines, and got to Belgium, then, 
afte: a biief vit to his mother, in Lon- 
don, hastened to ‘Tours to place himself 
at the disposal of the Government of 
National Defense Gainbetta hnew and 
appreciated Rossel, who was an apostle 
of the doctime that to teat for peace 
with the Ge1mans wap national dishono1. 

He went straight into the rank» of 
the Commune apr soon as the mesurrec- 
tion bioke out, and wrote a plain letter 
to the Minister of Wai in which he said 
that he placed lumself without hesita- 
tion in the 1anks of those who had not 
signed peace. and who did not count 
among them Gencials culpable of capita- 
lation He was Cluseiet’s chief of staff 
for some time, and presided at the court- 
maitial where citizens who iefused to 
do military duty for the Commune were 
judged with great severity. Like the 
others befoie him he was destined to 
waste his eneigy and tospend his cour- 
age against the imourable negligence, 
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lack of discipline, and jealousies which 
honey-combed the insurrectionary forces ; 
and after having vainly endeavored to 
get togethe: twelve or fifteen thousand 
men to lift the siege which the Versaillais 
had laid to Fort Issy, he gave up his 
office, ironically demanding at the close 
of his resignation the honor of a cell at 
Mazas He was taken at his woid, and 
a committee of public safety sent a 
guard to arrest lim But he succeeded 
in escaping from the custody of the 
ferocious committee and enticed his guai- 
dian to accompany him, and itwas not 
until the close of the seven days’ fight 
that he was found by the government 
troops and taken with the rest of the mob 
to Versailles No fane: and more prom- 
ising young lite was sacrificed at the 
posts of execution on the bloody field 
of Satory than that of Ropel Hs 
broken career has a pathetic interest foi 
all who admie even the fist mdications 
of military genius Rossel fell ito 
the trap which was fatal to s0 many 
noble and gifted men He believed that 
the Communal effort was practicable, 
that 1t was honest, and that there was 
really need for combating the govein- 
ment which had installed itself at Ver- 
sailles, and which, as he and so manv 
others thought, would 1eestablish a Mon- 
archy 1athe: than declare a Republic 
Beigeret, Cluseret, Rossel, Deles- 
eluze, Dombrowski and his Poles, La 
Cecilia, and a few showy officers, — 
these were the men who were expected 
by the incompetent and intolerant ‘‘Cen- 
tral Committee ” of the Commune to or- 
ganize, with the rebellious National 
Guard, the permanent defense of Pans 
against a compact and angry army as- 
sembled at Versailles unde: the com- 
mand of Marshal MacMahon, with such 
men as Ladmirault, De Cissey, La 
Cretelle, Vinoy, Douay, and Clinchaat. 
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It is wonderful, when one looks back 
upon the iesistance of the Commune, 
and the harum-scarum fashion in 
which it was conducted, despite the m- 
disputable talent occasionally shown in 
it, that 16 should have endured so long 
asit did In the train of Dombrowski 
was & gioup of four young men named 
Okolowicz, born mn Fiance, of Pohsh 
paients, and all energetic and capable 
offic e1s 

During the last half of April the 
Commune was mm its declamatory penod. 
It issued ite famous declaiation to the 
Fiench people, in which 1t claimed that 
the Commune had the nght to form and 
determine the aspnuations and the voice 
of the populations of Paris, that at th 
time, 98 on SO Many presious occasions, 
Pais was toilimg and suffermg for the 
whole of Fiance, and preparing, by her 
combats and sacrifices, the intellectual, 
moral, adminwtiative, and economical 
1egeneration of the nation The Com- 
munists denied that Pans was seeking 
the destiuction of Fiench unity, but that 
1t wanted political unity, the voluntary 
association of all, local initiative, the 
free and spontaneous covperation of all 
individual eneigies with the common 
ohject of the well-being, hberty, and 
seculity of all The Communal Revo- 
lution inaugui ated a new era in politics ; 
was the end of the old official and cleng 
cal world, of military supremacy and 
bureaucracy, of jobbing in monopolies 
and piivileges, to which the proletariat 
owed its slave1y and the country its mis- 
fortunes ‘‘ As for ourselves, citizens 
of Pais,” the proclamation concluded, 
‘‘we have a mission to accomplish, a 
modern revolution, the g:eatest and most 
fruitful of all which have illuminated 
history.” 

To this Versailles rephed with.a ory 
of scorn and indignation, and with the 
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sbeinsannowscement that no parley could 
be held with :ebels and deserters. ‘* The 
movement which has broken forth in 
Pans,” said the Veisaiiles proclamation, 
‘6 has in 1t no coheient idea = It1s born 
of a sterile hatred against social orden 
It has the fury of destruction for the 
sake of destiuction, a certain savage 
spirit, the gratification of a desue to 
live without restiaint and without law 
The woid ‘Commune’ signifies noth- 
Ing elee It is only the expression of 
il-regulated instincts, refiactory pas- 
mons. which fall upon the secular com- 
munity of Fiance as upon an obstacle 
lo then accomplishment ” 

Theie is as much exaggeration in the 
stutement of Versailles as in the state- 
mentof Paris It 1s, pe:haps, the exact 
uth to say that the Commune alosc out 
of a mutual mivundeistandmg That 
the men who oniginally ralhed to the 
movement were actuated by base motives 
gs untiue The Commune began w& an 
honorable although a misguided protest 
against hingship. and against the usu pa- 
Lon of authority ove: the city by the State 
[¢ giaviteted speedily to the condition 
of a vast and dangeious not, nowhere 
directed o: controlled by a mister hand 
Then crept in the seipent of sucialiem, 
the demons of diunkhenness, lust, and 
revenge, and all the fine theores and 
noble aims of the o1ginal jnotesteis, 
the extiemista, who. lhe Delescluze 
and Miulhére and Floumens, had been 
watching for moie than a yea for an 
yocasion to take powe: into thei own 
wands, weie swept awayin the black 
mooke of the flames which burned the 
Cuileries and the Hétel de Villc 

With the first days of Mav the combat 
it te southern forts had been daily in- 
weasing in vigor. The diapason of the 

sometimes thiilled the whole cit). 
May had come the warm, 
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aeet south wind, more sugg@itive of 
Hyéres and Genoa than-of ‘northern 
Pans, but on this wind each morning 
were borne the echoes of the booming 
cannon Fiom Trocadero, or fiom the 
Point du Jour, on the cucula railway, we 
could see fierce combats engaged in be- 
tween the three forts standing out in 
bold 1ehef, and the Versailles batteries 
so high above them that the gunners had 
little tiouble in dropping then shells into 
the fortifications 

Those of the National Guards who 
kept up then discipline seemed inclined 
to sell then lives dearly They had 
twice besieged Fort Issy and inflicted 
heavy losses on the Veisailles troops 
Every step, every successive line of 
trenches might be said to have been 
traced in blood = Hand-to-hand combats 
wete frequent They giew out of the 
1econnaissances which seigeants of com- 
panies on eithe: side weie constantly 
making, and which often meught on a 
genenal action Both anmes had tienches 
m fiont of Issy, positions which were 
ver, hazardous Now and then the Fed- 
einis, na» the Communists were always 
called, would sally foith, and at great 
los» attempt to dislodge the Veisailles 
thoops, amply covered by then batteries 
On one oceasion the National Guaids, 
unable to :emain quiet under the termble 
rain of shells fiom the batteries sur- 
rounding Issy, sallied out towards the 
chateau of the same name, and, assisted 
by ateeble fue fiom the battered for- 
tress, chased, at the pomtof the bayonet, 
the Tlurty-fifth ond Forty-second line 
1egunents, but left the giound strewn 
with thei dead But when the fire from 
the fort failed, the lime regiments re- 
turned to the charge, and in the mélée 
which ensued took three hundred of the 
National Guards piisoners, and killed 
most of them in the excitement of the 
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prise., Among those taken many were 
clad in the unifoim of the regular army, 
and those gentlemen passed out of life 
at the end of a Versailles gun-barrel 
On this same day the Clamart rail- 
way station —an important position for 
the besiegers of Issy 
— was Carzied by as- 
sault by the Ve- 
sailllais This was 
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eatly in the morning, before suntise, and 
was intended for a suiptise, but the 
commande: found the insutrectionists as 
viglant as humself. The Twenty-second 
battalion of Chasseurs-d-pred, although 
subjected to great loss, drove out the 
National Guards, inflicting on them a 
loss of two hundred and sixty, and 
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making about three hundred prisoners. 
A Versailles paper about this time an- 
nounced that 1t was probable that the 
garrison of the Fort Issy would be ac 
corded no quaiter when 1t fell into the 
hands of the regular troops. 

While this combat was in progress at 
Foit Issey, I was visiting the nght wing 
of the insurgents’ line of defense, #here 
rome of the heaviest fighting took fitaee 
for a fortmght after the taking of 
Asnities by the Versallas A storm of 
shot and shell was hurled at them from 
Levallois, a little town only a short dis- 
tance fiom the walls of Pats . 
In Levallois the commandant 
of this section had his head- 
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quaiters, and here, also, was the Gen- 
eral Okolowiez, one of the brothers 
mentioned elsewhere At this head- 
quarters I found an aide-de-camp of 
General Dombrowski, who had been 
detailed to command at this end of the 
line. He was a fair type of many of the 
defenders in the service of the Comginune, 
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a handsome, athletic Pole, once merchant 
of artificial flowers on the boulevard, but 
uunce the 110ts of 1870 imterested in 
politics. He had fled some jea1s before 
from Russia, where he had been com- 
pelled to seive in the aimy, had fought 
~ghteen months in the Polish ineurrec- 
hon, and had spent two jears in an 
Austrian plison as a convict, with a ball 
and chain attached to one of his legs 
He was a brave soldie: and a 1apid and 
Jecisive thinke: The Commandant of 
the place looked more lhe a stalwart 
backwoodsman fiom Manitoba than hke 
® Frenchman  I[le was «ix feet two, 
wore superb florid mustaches and 
beard, and had a heaity, unaffected 
manne: which was quite winning § The 
sead-quaiteis was a small stone house, 
quite within the fiie-lne, so that shells 
same constantly scieaming ahove it, o1 
fallumg with ominous ciash Close beside 
it Here the Commandant had with Inm 
me wife and child,—the wife a noble- 
looking woman, who sat calmly when the 
shrich of the shells was plamly head, 
and who, perhaps, had peifect faith in 
ret hupband’s jesting apsertion that the 
house was uondlad Every few mo- 
ments the doo: of this house was swung 
ypen by some soldie: o: unde1-officer, 
who came to 1epo1t o1 complain Eveiy 
ialf-hour a battalion aired in fiont of 
he house, coming chee1lly up fiom its 
yost at some other point on the line, the 
nen singing the Maiseillaiwe and other 
evolutionary songs 

The Commandant invited me to bicak- 
‘ast, and just as we weie tiying for the 
ouith or fifth time to sit down to table, 
wo gigantic artillety-men, grimy with 
wwder and smoke, buist into the room 
‘Commandant,” said the giimier of the 
wo, ** we see men on the top of a house 
ust acaues the river, and they ate spy- 
bg Uy ogte’ The commandant betook 
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himeelf to bis map, found out where said 
house was, and gave the gunners instruo- 
tions fo burn 16 The Communists nad 
been using petioleum bombs fo: some 
time, but had not found them very suc- 
cessful They claimed that the Versailles 
batteries had, by means of these bombs, 
set numeious houses nea the Ternes 
gate of Paiw on fue Butthe most in- 
telligent of the staff-officeis assured me 
that m expelimenting on a small house 
2C106» the r1ve1, he observed that 1t was 
only afte: the nineteenth shell had been 
thhown that the conflagration was 
staited All the officers at thie point 
were badly mounted, and few were 
decently eympped = Then complete faith 
in then final success was quite pathetic 
They ail estimated the Versailles torces 
as much smalle: than then own ‘The 
commandant de place at this point told 
me he thought the safety of the Com- 
mune depended on the 1reoiganization of 
the National Guaid 

Among the most impressive examples 
of devotion which 1 saw at Levallois 
Was that of a young peasant woman of 
twenty-two or twenty-three, who had 
been night and day attending to the 
wounded on the 1ivei line at :mminent 
1isk of he: own life As she came in to 
head-quarters all the officers 10se and 
gieeted her with stately courtesy She 
was famt with hunge: and exposuie, 
and. when she sat down beside the C'om- 
mandant’s wife, giew dizzy and tuned 
quite pale She was well cazed for, 
and the commandant himself cooked her 
breakfast For two weeks, the officer 
said, she had found tume to eat only one 
meal a day, and it 1s only when she 1s 
starved out, said one, that she comes 
up to head-quarters. She gently dis- 
claimed all hono: for her fidelity. ‘‘I 
am not the only one willing to help,” 
she said. ‘There are fifty of us in 
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all, and we don’t mind a httle rough- 
ing it.” 

From this time forward the days were 
fall of alarms On the Sunday evening 
afte: my visit to Levallois the spectacle 
of the bombardment was grand beyond 
description The fire way fiom the 
battenies at Pomt du Jou: could be 
seen, —a fire lime flashing death and 
destruction at the southern forts and 
at the gate of the Ternes = The hainbs 
fell ike hail, one conflation lit up the 
whole section of Paris Intund the Dre 
umphal Aich and sv 
Increased in tensity 
that the spectators 
at a distance fancied 
the regula: troup» 
had entered and were 
fing the deserted 
quaiters The Com- 
munist soldiers ran 
howling through the 
stieets, anxious to 
repoit themselves — - | 
almost despite o1- ~ 4 
ders at the scene of 
the stiuggle One | 
have I remember “ag. ue 
distinctly He had a | 
partaken somewhat 
copiously of the juice 
of the grape, and as 
he made hw way 
through the dense 
crowds would stop 
from time to time to invoke an imagi- 
nary peison, whom he fancied was ex- 
postulating against his depaiture for the 
scene of battle ‘‘ But it 1» my duty to 
go,”” he would cry, and at last he 
tumbled quite helpless into a ditch by 
the curb, and, supinely heroic. listened 
with drunken gravity to the cannonading 
One formidable feature of th slarm 
on Sunday night in question was the 
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cry raised by the Communists that they 
had been fired on by the citizens in 
Pans I heard one artiller)-man say 80 
to his officer, who at once gave orders to 
destioy any honse whence a shot should 
come 

The Commune was not happy ‘ its 
external 1elitions, which were of céarse 
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mainly with the Piussians, and in which 
M Pascal Grousset, quondam jouinal- 
ist, played a promiment part Each 
time a communication was made to the 
Prussian commande: by an individual 
with a1ed seaif over lis shoulder, the 
individual was severely snubbed. The 
Commune had a singulai confidence in 
the forbearance ot the Germans, and 
fiom the fist pidphesied shkt -they 
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, would uot attempt to assist the army at 
‘ Versailles even were Thiers diiven to 
extremes 
In those days it became evident that 
an attempt would be made ata gieat 
culghinating catastrophe should the Com- 
mur lose its battles and either the 
troops of the government o: of Ge:many 
attempt to enter the city. All the 
houses in the vicinity of the bariicades 
of defense mside the capital had their 
windows pasted over with the long slips of 
pape: used to keep the glass from break- 
ing when a great explosion 1s expected 
It was reported that certain sewers had 
powde: trains lain in them, and the 
leaders of the Commune had swo1n to 
blow these seweis up tather than to 
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jield their pomtions As to surrender, 
they laughed such an idea to scoin. 
*¢ What!” said a French officer, who was 
one of Dombrowsk’s staff, when I asked 
him if surrende: might not be the end 
‘¢ Suzzender? Never! 1 am sentenced 
to death twice I can die only once, 
and I will sacrifice all the hves neces- 
sary to preseive my own and to make 
the movement succeed Tlus untorm,” 
and he pointed to the diess of a hne 
offices, which he still wore, — “* this uni- 
form condemuy me to death, and I will 
not be caught, — and I will not 1un away 
either ” 

Saying this, he tossed off a glass of 
champagne, in which he toasted the suc- 
cess of the Commune 
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CIIAPTER FORTY-NINE 


The Commune Supmeases the (onec15 ative Journals —Insncere Professions of Liberalum — Torrue 
Duchene — The Umoofing of M Tlers's Hou —The (ommunistic Ideal of Socibty.— 


Invaswn of the Convents —Remimiscentes of Anher the Compost 


Mis Jxath — Lhe Fall of the 


Vendéme ( olumn — The Communrsts Rajowe over the Wicth of Iau. splendor — Measures 


agunt hocal Vices 


HE world lost confidence in the lb- 
eral professions of the Commune 
As soon w the tno mad measures of 
suppiession of all the conservative 
journals in Pars and the absolute ne ga- 
tion of the Lbeity of conscience weie 
enforced, the Communists undertvok to 
invest with a certam justice even the 
most Uliberal of then deciees, and in 
suppressing half-a-dozen leading news- 
papers towaids the middle of -Apuil, it 
announced that thir was done becaune 1t 
was impossible to tolerate im besieged 
Pans journals which openly advocated 
eivil war and which gave military infor- 
mation to the enem), as Well as jnropa- 
gated calumny aguinst the defenders otf 
the Republic. Thee is an amusing pe1- 
version of the thuth im this statement, 
and a coolness in the 1emarks about 
civil war which ha» rarely been equalled 
in degree. That the Communist» thought 
they were defenders of the Republic may 
be true, but that they were ignorant that 
they themselves had provoked the ervil 
war which they appeared to deplore, 
cannot be credited 
With the suspension of all the con- 
servative journals with the exception of 
the Siécle and the Verité, the sensational 
journals had full scope for their pe- 
culiar verbosity. Pans Free and the 
Commune were the two noteworthy 
papers which were most sought for by 
» the adherents of the Commune. The 


forme: pape: devoted a gient part of rts | 
space to printing lists of the political 
spies Who hid been employed under the 
second Empire, and it i» not very flat- 
tering to the Fiench character to note 
that gievt nuwher of denunciations 
sppeated in these papets. und were evi- 
dently forwarded to the editor m the 
hope that unde: the exceptional cucum- 
stances icts of private vengeance might 
be consummated The punting of the 
alphabetical list of the spies was a fine 
stroke of the vindictive Communists. 
Naturally, the cluet of the political 
police unde: the Empne had kept every 
letter of application fo: the degrading 
positions , and these letters, now ought 
to hght, condemned to obloquy many a 
man apd woman who had befoie been 
counted 1espectable The applicants 
wele usually people m reduced cucum- 
stances, ladics and gentlemen who had 
no 1esoulces and few hopes of any, 
and 1n most cases persons whose ante- 
ccdents were not entirely satisfactory. 
The journal called the Commune en- 
lightened us With the history of the 
Black Cabinet in the Post Office, where 
the Imperial spies used to keep them- 
selyes informed by opening private cor- 
1espondence of all communications be- 
tween important persons, when they 
thought 1t necessary The Communal 
governmentalso got out. at great@itpense, 
all the correspondence of the government 
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of the ‘‘ Fourth of September,” as 1t was 
called ; and the weekly instalments, sold 
for a sou each, had an enormous circula- 
tion This, with the publication of the 
correspondence of the Impenial family, 
gave those of the Communists who had 
any leisure plenty of reading The 
Emtafette was the title of a newspaper 
which had an immense cuculation among 
the lower classes It was a half-sheet, 
retailed for a sou, with spaces between 
‘ {ts spicy paragraphs filled with readily 
executed caricatures of the men of the 
moment The only comic journal which 
flouished unde: the Commune was 
the Grelot, which yisited upon both 
contending paities its satiic cuticem 
In one of the numbers M Thiess, attued 
ep’ an old lady was fuiously apostio- 
phizing a tiny clnikd labelled Pai 
Maman Thiers § What in the name of 
Heaven do you want’” Tattle Paris 
‘¢T want the moon” And Little Pazs 
was depicted as 1egaiding the 1eflection 
of the mvun 1n a pail of wate 
This was looked on as a Versailles 
view of the situation, and the Commu- 
mists doubtless notified the edito1 of the 
Grelot that he would be unde: psuvell- 
lance In another caiicatuie in the same 
journal Citizen Combet, the celelnated 
painter, was lepresented as holding a 
levée, at which all the onze statues of 
Paris were in attendance, hayiug come 
down from then respective pedestals to 
beg him tosave them Courbet was also 
depicted as having already taken un- 
der his protection the Vendéme column. 
Another comic journal of lesser impo- 
tance depicted M Thiers as an owl sitting 
quietly on a tree labelled ‘‘ Restoration ” 
A flood of hght from the nsing sun of 
the Commune was poured upon the owl’s 
face, and Franse, a rosy young woman, 
was looking at the bird and making scorn- 
ful rentupkp. 
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M. Rochefort’s” paper seemed to have 
dropped entirely out of notice. The dis- 
gusting httle Pére Duchene, filled with 
filthy and unquotable comments on the 
political situation, had a cuculation of 
ninety thousand copies daily Tins jour- 
nal was entuely wntten by one man, who 
pocketed about 3,U00 fiancs of clear profit 
daily None of the Paiisian jounals 
were allowed by the Communists to pass 
the fortifications , pe1sons cairying them 
wele arlested, and wele likely to be thi ust 
into a filthy jail, where they might have, 
as in the old Revolution, been confounded 
with the mas» of the condemned and been 
sent off tobe shot The official journal, 
which the Commune thought it necessary 
to have 1n imitation of pievious goveln- 
ments, contained nothing 1emakable 
save the Communal decrees, devoted to 
upsetting evel) thing that exited, and a 
most singular feudlleton, wm which a North 
Ame1ican Indian did a vast amount of 
scalping, and declaimed m the fashion 
ot the Revolutionaiy oratois of the time 
of Danton and Robespieise 

Communist papeis each had their an- 
ecdote ot Domiowskr’s biavery One 
day, while making his way towaids Issy, 
we wee told, and bemg accompanied 
by only fouiteen men, he suddenly heaid 
the Qu vive of a Versailles sentinel 
His men turned pale with fright, and so 
faltered that they were all taken pris- 
oners But Dombiowsk: holdly ad- 
vanced, and said, ‘* Veisailles,” and 
when requued to give the countersign 
he rushed upon the sentinel, made him a 
prisonei, dealing him a violent blow over 
his head with his own gun, and brought 
him away before the httle band of chas- 
seurs, lying near at hand, discovered 
that they might have captured the leader 
of the Communists’ military forces, The 
trath was that Dombiowski had been 
spared by shot and shell in places where 
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it seemed that no living man could con- 
tinue to exist His soldiers imagined 
hun possessed of a charmed life All 
the Polish officers depended inuch upon 
the French love of entrar for puccess 
Geneial Ohvlowiez never went mteo 2 
dangerous place without crying to los 
men, ** Who Joves me follows me, ’ ud 
wherever hr yvorce was hed there wore 
men to respond to his call 

The unrooting of Mo 'Thiers’s mansion 
in the Place St) Georges, im obcdience 
to the spiteful decice of the Commune 
was one of the silliest eprodes ot the 
gieat msuection Che sleuching sol- 
dias who were ena wed m it were hilf 
ashamed of the work and onc or two of 
them sud so to those of us who went 
to witness the operition The tizing of 
the houre to the ground wis never cc 
pleted, and Mo Thiers probubly  con- 
sidered himself amply reveneed upon 
Rochetoit, — 1. chance pmuk by whom 
in the Warseddiase wis the origin of this 
Commun ine iuire, — when he siw the 
popular pamphiletee: anested it Meauy 
dingged through the nuolituy  prsons, 
and, after a hasty trial, sent oft 
the peas to the other end of the world 

It it be true thet the first mnpulse wis 
eiven to the msmrection by the mys- 
texions International Socity it in not 
strange that one of the fnst blows struch 
by the tuumphant fachien was it) the 
established Church = But, whatever im- 
telhgence may have prevailed when the 
fist measures were dictited, the suc- 
ceeding oner wete Charicterized by noth- 
ing save a blind fmy  Tundieds of 
thousands of the wothing people of the 
capital were, and still are, rebelhous 
against the authouity of the Church, and 
It 15 no exaggeration to ray that roles 
of thousands utterly 1epel the doctiines 
of Catholicism and profess a kind of 
mateuialism which they would be puzzled 
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to define They had a vague remem- 
biance of the petsecution of the Church in 
the old Revolution, and the confiscation 
of the fat lands belonging to abbeys and 
Monast’ ws They icognized, with 
the uneiimg mstinct of the people, that 
the Chuich was one of the strongest 
pilus of monuchy, and they duected 
wast it all the energy of then hatred 

They closed twenty-sry of the prinerpal 
churches of Pus withm a fortnight, and 
put the seals of the Commune upon then 
doors Some of these churches wee 
roopened for the imcetmes of Cuomimu- 
nistic dubs, ws oall populu wsembhes 
wore CUuked | The purests who dared to 
plotest were unpiisencd and the spolia- 
tion of some of the rcheious edifices 
wes boldly undeartthen The ac iemi- 
crain Miaime Ducamp whose wcount of 
the Commune 1s not entnely to be rebed 
upon because he represents the most 
Viokrt ind prequdiced) section of the 
housqeane, ov middle cliss nevetthcess 
he ot tme ficulty for puttirg lis timger 
upon the wath pomts of the Commune 

He says. dns criticisms on the uttempts 
wupst hberty of conscmuce m the me- 
stle¢ ton Those men who neither 
hnew how to write out 1 passport o1 a 
sunple onder without ashing for advice, 
needed no counse] when it came to at- 
tuking the Chach There they had 
nothing to do but to overturn, and they 
excelled it this work ‘TLoclose churches 
to worship and to open them to the 
cluls, to despoil them, and to mmpiison 
plests. and to shoot them, — this wis 
Ul very evsy It wee a perecution 
Which made its mutyr It 1» impos- 
sible even to-day to um gine in the name 
of what hbeity thi. was done because 
among the Communists one could find 
trace of noplilosophy whatsoever. They 
proclaimed themselves Matezialsts and 
Atheists, without undeistanding what 
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those two terms mewt They had 
neithe: doctiipe noi theory Like tamed 
paiiots, they said over and ovel again 
wolds the sense of which they knew noth- 
wn¢ about) = ‘Then meoherence wis such 
that they were m permanent contradic- 
tion to themselves. ind did not Know it 
A monunt before Lis death Theophile 
Fond wiete to lis sister * Let rt be well 
understood, — no religious ceremony — I 
die a Mitenalist as Ihave lived’) Then 
headdcd = Place varown of unmorte les 
upon the tomb of ou mother’ They 
were all like this They repndiated thie 
behef, but they presersed the emblem ot 
to | They) culled: themselves) partis ins 
of equality, Ih ity: and tratenmty “Tlns 
was than device They msciuibed it as 
the protocol of them oflcil acts. on 
then flios on the walls 

* They did not understand that it wis 
by Chistiunty done that the peoples he- 
came fiee and the masters of then own 
destiny ‘Tosuppress future lite, and the 
beluf im the rew ud promised to couric 
saciifice, and vutue iw to bime man 
to a condition m which he takes no 
heed for his soul and seeks here bdlow 
only immediate enjovinent It we add 
to this the thon, of Duwin, of wlich 
the Communists had ictaied only the 
dangeious put. we ative fitally at the 
struggle for existence, which Is a perma- 
nent imsmiiection, and at the theory of 
Belection, Which leads strught to des- 
potisin 

*- The Commune, perhaps without hnow- 
ing it, really wished to formulate its ideal 
ot suciety accoi ding to these piinciples, — 
a state of things which would have much 
resembled a i1eturn to primitive bai- 
barism By the application of such 
ideas we get back tothestoneage The 
Commune perished too soon to unveil or 
precise its plulosophical system, which 
would have been of a purely animal ma- 
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tenialism We may draw this conclusion 
from the fact that Robesprerie, much ad- 
mued as a dnecto: of the guillotme by 
many membeis of the Commune, was at 
the same tune blamed and despired, be- 
cause he bad, as they said, invented a 
Supreme Being The government would 
willingly, mutiting Anicharsis Clootz, 
have declacd themselves the peional 
enemies of Jesus Cliist, whose 1eputa- 
tion Jules Valls hid declared war e2- 
tucly overrated = Thus it is easy to see 
thit every violent meme iwarmst the 
chaigv was wopted without discussion at 
the ITotel de Ville ” 

The Commuimsts euned then denial 
of the hheity of conscience so far that 
they took pams to provent the cluldien 
from attending church, and would not 
even let the bumal-seryice be 1ad over 
the dew! One diy m Api the old 
chuichin the Rue St Jacques was mn- 
vaded by the Federals  Scntmels were 
nt tioned at the doois, the few hueeling 
worshippers were mfoumed that they 
must ase and depart, o: it would be 
the worse for them = The ptiests m the 
buLsty were visited by two of the dele- 
gates of the Commune, who said thev 
hid come to make a requisition Just 
at that time a funeral procession alived 
and stopped in fiont of the chuich The 
Mour Neth und friends entered to attend 
the mass which had been appoimted for 
that how = The sentinels intormed them 
that they could not pass, and, as they 
found this ve1) strange, the commanding 
officer said, ** All that 15 out of fashion 
now Clear out with your dead man and 
take him to the cemetery! Thats the 
best thing you can do, —by fai more de- 
cent than to have him sprinkled with a 
lot of duty water by the priests ” 

The invasion of the convents and the 
search for compromising documents and 
evidence of the crimes which the lower 
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classes have always believed were com- 
mitted in the mysterious religious edifices, 
attracted gieat attention fioin all who 
were in Pais dung the msuirection 
In the Picpus, a celebiated religious in- 
stitution in the Faubowe¢ St Antoinc. the 
Communal searchers anuonnced one day 
that they had found something very 
homifymg They came to one cell, 
which the teznfed nun whe was com- 
pelled to seive them as guide ictuscd to 
open, £0 they forced an enti uwee, and 
theic found m a nanow duneton three 
nuns, who had been unpisoned fur mime 
yeus Neither of the three women had 
sense cuough to understand thet dcliva- 
ance was ot hand, but cach secmed dimly 
to icalize that somctiong strings had 
happened None of them could explun 
why they had been umprsencd In the 
cellus of this convent the Conimuuists 
dug up the eath, and announced that 
they there found min skeletons and 
bones of Childien This statement was 
natually dened with much wuimth by 
all the Cathohe populition, whercupon 
the Commune announced thit it would 
place the testimony of it+ delegates with- 
out donht, and opened «n inquest on the 
subject, Wluich was swallowed up in the 
albyoibing excitement of the greater 
events when the recular troops entered 

In these dangerous ind disturbed days 
of the eally put of May one sometimes 
saw walking tfhanquilly on the boulevard, 
as if there had been no inteluption to 
his daily habits o1 the serenity of his 
intellectual life, the vene:able compose! 
Auber, the ‘young old” man, a» he was 
called by his compatriots, who persisted 
in giving him a reputation which pos- 
ternity perhaps will refuse to accoid him 
Auber was of that 1ace of Patbians 
which leads an active and vigorous life 
long afte: the allotted age of thieescore 
and ten has been 1eached, and 1n his 
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eighty-eighth and eighty-nith year he 
was as fresh and appatently as untiam- 
melled by the oirdinaty infumities of age 
a5 & man of sixty He was usually 
suliounded by a bevy of Charming young 
women, Who delighted mm offering bim 
public profession of then adunration , 
and he accepted these delicate femmine 
offices, the presentation of bouquets, and 
pretty compluncnts with a grave and 
stitely comtesy which belonged to the 
elda school, adof which the new gen- 
chition has scarcely proscived a trace. 
Ie wis it gheat fivoite mide the 
Empuc. both with the government and 
the people oad Fo oremembhar to have 
see Iam studing hind om hand with 
Rossint om the occasion ob i @eat con- 
colt given ut the Pilus de lIndustne, 
rcaavimg tor more than twenty minutes 
a ucmendous ov ition Wreaths. clowns, 
and Howers wore showercd about. the 
two scomposars who had contibuted so 
much to the iatellectual enjoyment of 
the world = The hundreds of inusicians 
appliuded iw enthasiastic uly as did the 
twenty-five thousand pursons m the audi- 
ence I> question if thete Was evel a 
greater populu reception accorded to 2 
Inusician = Auber had once been pt1ik- 
inely handsome = Ih» face, which was 
very pale, his deep-set eyes, which still 
1etamed a Dit of then quondam sparkle , 
his white han, and bir dignity of man- 
ne1,— made a pleasant and a striking um- 
pression = Peisons who saw him m the 
lobby of the Opéra Comique, which 1s a 
kind of temple to his talent, for we can 
scaicely accoid him genius, would tain 
and inquue who he was’ The old man 
who had had such a long and pleasant ca- 
reer died after an illness of a day o1 two, 
in his mansion im the Rue St Georges, and 
scaicely any public notice was taken of 
his funeral, fo: most of his friends were 
absent, and the general public had*other 
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things than music and the memozies of 
its composer to engage their attention 

One of the illogical notions of the 
‘Commune was that in the event of its 
success, 1t would be able to promote 
geneial and lasting peace throughout 
Europe , and early mm it» ephemeral reign 
it decieed that the erection of the Ven- 
déme Column had been an insult to 
sister nations, and should be atoned for 
by the destiuction of thin memolial of 
mihtary glory. Speaker» at mectings 
duiing the siege bad often hinted at the 
destiuction of the Column, saving that 
the Fiench nation had no interests save 
those stiuctly allied with peace, and, 
therefore, should not maintain a standing 
menace and mementy of triumph Many 
a Frenchman who had no sympathy with 
the idea» of the Commune had penned a 
plnhppic against the gieat bionze column 
Auguste Barbie: was not a gieat poet, 
but he was a very good one, and when he 
wiote his indictment against the Idol, as 
he called the Column, he created a pro- 
found 1mpiession He awoke an echo 
which the Bonapaitist family would haye 
much prefeired toleave sleepmg Victor 
Hugo had also cused the gigantic 
‘6 Monument to muide:” in verse none 
the less eloquent because filled with 
malice and political venom Barbier 
wiote a magnificent allegory, in which he 
descilbed Napoleon as spuimg the 
French people to exhaustion, yet de- 
manding that they should go on, and fo1- 
eve on His descuiption of the entry of 
the Alles mito Pazis, in 1514, and the 
manne: in which the French people, 
which had been mastered by NapoleonI , 
had been compelled to humble itself 
before the 1ude northern men and the 
wauiors of middle Europe, excelled in 
simple eloquence and pathos any of the 
protests against the Second Empire 

No sooner was the day set by the 
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Commune for the taking down of the 
Column than engineets asseited that its 
fall would shake the foundations of the 
most solid houses in the neighborhood , 
and all the stupid shopkeepers for a mile 
mound papeicd then huge glass windows 
with long stiips of thick brown paper 
to deaden the results of the concussion 
Many people wged that only the statue 
of Napoleon in his Cesare 10bes should 
be removed The Commune had, bhow- 
evel, made its contiact with an able and 
Ingenious enginee!, who, for the sum of 
35,000 fianes, was to lay the monument 
low before aceitam day, agreeing to pay a 
tuifeitof 600 francs for each day’s delay. 
The Column, which was elected in muta- 
tion of the Antonine Column, at Rome, 
was begun in 1806, one year afte: Na- 
poleon’s greatest campaign, and the 
military administration placed twelve 
hundred captured cannon at the disposi- 
tion of the aichitect) This eno:mous 
weight of onze, amounting to one 
millon eight hundred thousand pounds, 
was cast into plates, calyed in bab-reliefs 
Lrepreventing the exploits of the Impeuial 
campaign Each plate was three feet 
eight inches high, and was separated 
fiom the one above it by a band, on 
which were iscibed the names and 
dates of the va11ious engagements The 
pedestal, established on the site of the 
still more famous one on which stood 
the bronze cquestiian statue of Lous 
XIV , was thuty feet Ingh, and the 
column itself 10se to the height of one 
hundied and eighteen feet The eagles 
upon the pedestal were very altistically 
caiyed, and each weighed five hundred 
pound» Theeffigy of Bonaparte, placed 
on high, came down twice in successive 
generations, and now the third was to 
fall On the side facing the Tuileries 
Gaidens, and just under the dome on 
which the Ceesar-Emperor was mounted, 
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was this inscription, ‘‘ This monument 
was raised in memory of the glory of 
the Grand Empire ” 

It was said that some of the old Inva- 
hdes wept when the Column fell, hut 
they were at least the only peisons who 
suffered any maiked chagiin For sey- 
eral days before the fall of the Column 
crowds thronged the Rue de la Paix and 
the adjacent streets, the wotrkhmen and 
workwomen heing espeuially anxious to 
be present atthe ceremony Many quu- 
tels arose daily in these gatherings. and 
sometimes a patty of nate Communists 
carried off to pimwon the men and women 
who had dued to express themselves 
against the triumphant faction On the 
10th of May the offiaaal younnel an- 
nounced in a modest paragr yph that the 
demolition of the Column would t tke 
place at two PM A condon of cu- 
aly, the Republican Gaud, clad miicd, 
white and blue, despite the Communist. 
hate of the tueolor, wis stitioned on 
the Rue de la Parry, and presently the 
usual ciowd wis so meeased that the 
masses were packed ino with ecucely 
bieathing-100m = =Cvery few minutes m 
orderly galloped through the natow line 
which was left open, bes1me news of 
fresh disaster or probable victory to the 
head-quaitets 

In the Place Vendéme, and fiom the 
othe: side, battahons of troops gomg 
out to the fight beyond the fortific itionp 
wele singing lusty songe Workinen 
mounted on the balcony at the Column’s 
top, whence so many people, tned of 
hfe, had cast themselves down to die. 
mancuvred the ropes which descended 
to a gigantic capstan, erected at a safe 
distance from the bed of biush and ma- 
nute upon which the glory of Napoleon 
was finally to repose Towards two 
o’clock a ceitain Colonel Hen1y mounted 
to the top, and, clinging round the feet 
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of Napoleon’s figure, thrice waved the 
tricolo1, the flag of France, and then 
tore it from its staff and threw 1t into 
the square Very little :esponsive cheer- 
ing came from the crowds below, but a 
band was heard feebly playing the Ma:- 
seillaine 

In the square, which, as we Jearned 
on that day. was hencefo1th to be called 
Place Internationale, a large number of 
the celebuities of Paris Rouge were col- 
lected = Rochefoit, aceompamed by his 
daughter, his sistc1, and his secietary, 
Was One Of the fist to alle, and was 
assigned a pLromiment window Many 
of the radical members of the late Corps 
Lfyelatiy were in the thiong but 1e- 
recerved little notice from any one. 
Among the manbers of the Commune 
were Armiult, Jacques Durwud, Portot, 
and Fortune, to whom wis assigned the 
speech atten the descent of the Column 
Jusias the workmen hid begun at the 
capstin two homs after the appoimted 
tune and the cables utached to the sum- 
mit of the Column were hegimning to 
tighten a 1ope snapped) and one of the 
liber dropped, half killed Te was 
taken wou ane others mounted at once 
to the sumont to 1epar the bioken 
cable The excitable crowd surged up 
and down, and many of the more violent 
anaichists talked of umpiiponing the con- 
tiactoi, who seemed to have failed in 
his scheme 

But yust then the men at the capstan 
began to work again , the Column gave a 
slight shive1, and an mmense scicam, 
half te1:01, halt delight. arose fiom the 
people Yet it was necessary to pio- 
cure another cable Workmen were de- 
spatched to the Ministiy of the Manne, 
and another hou of waiting was endured 
by the people, who were profoundly con- 
vinced that the ciash would be terrible. 
At last a sharp whwtle waned every 
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one to watch, and just as a black-bearded 
gentleman behind me ohseived that he 
had been a civil engmeei for eighteen 
years, and that he would stake his repu- 
tation on the statement that the Column 
could neve: be got down that way, there 
was a 1esonant ciack, and the great mass 
descended iapidly thiough the aun. A 
dull, dead sound was 
head as the weight 
crashed through the 
pavement, and then 
an overwhelming 
cloud of dust alose 
and concealed 
evel ything 
But the memonial 
of Impeuial glory 
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ing up the ladders on to the statue and 
the crumbling ruins The contractor 
had, afte: takine off one of the great 
plates of bionze, made a deep incision 
m the stone work The Column was 
then shored up by two huge beams, one 
of which snapped lke an asparagus 
shoot when the fall began The Column 
burst as it fell, and the statue was sepa- 
1ated from the dome A sailor jumped 
upon it, and was about to crush the face 
of the bionze Napoleon with a stone, 
but was forbidden by an office: Dozens 
of people rushed upon the Place, and 
cared off bits of the stone and of the 
shattered plating 

Foutune’s speech was neithe: long nor 
eloquent, nor was it listened to The 
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was fallen, and Communists embraced 
Communists in the ecstasy of their de- 
light, and women ian hither and yon 
clapping then hands The Federal cav- 
alry was pushed back by the gigantic 
rush, and retned, growling, and biandish- 
ing sabres of which no one was afiaid, 
towards the barricades at the entrance of 
the Place The smoke and dust having 
cleared away, we saw men, giounted on 
the pedestal, and brandishing red flags 
of the Commune, and other men climb- 


only noteworthy sentence in it was: 
‘¢This i» the day of vengeance, this 1s 
the defiance hurled at the assassins of 
Versailles , this 1s the day when the peo- 
ple reclaim their nights,” — all of which 
was somewhat indefimte §Dumng the 
whole afte1noon the sullen booming of 
the cannon was heard; and many an- 
nounced that the Prussians were firing a 
salute to the Commune, in honor of 1ts 
dignified conduct in taking down the 
war memorial. But this is only a 
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sample of the absuid rumors that pre- 
vailed 

It was about this time that the Com- ' 
mune, which had declared most radical 
measures against the vice of the 
great capital. and  particulaily 
against the legal 1ecognition of a 
certain vice, sent a stiong detach- 
ment of soldieis to close the cele- 
brated C'afé American = This brill- 
1ant establwhment, on one of the 
central boulevards, was, I heheve, 
called Amenican because the prop1ie- 
tor had long exercised the profession 
of a restaurateur in Ameiica = It 
was without doubt one of the most 
luxurious establishments in the 
wold The private calnnets were 
adorned with gold, the panels were 
of satin, embroidered in superb 
coloi13, elegant pianos, sideboards 
loaded with crystal, and imlaid ta- 
bles, as well as the faultless cu:sine 
and the excellent wines, had given 
the café an inteinational 1eputr- 
fion §$Itwas built towards the close 
of 1867, when the Great Exhibition 
had shown the Palm tradesmen what 
a mint of money might be made out 
of stranger» The public supper- 
rooms were 1arely opened hefoie midmght, 
and weie only frequented by strangers, a 
few fashionable and dissipated Parisians, 
and the élite of the dissolute women of 
Pains Many of the cafés had already 
been visited by the Communists, and the 
garcons, or waiteis, taken to serve in the 
army ut the Café Ameticain had up 
to this time enjoyed a singulu immu- 
nity The ofhcem of the mnumerable 
Communist staffs, resplendent with fancy 
decorations, were accustomed tv stioll 
into these places towards midnight when 
they were off duty, and there to indulge 
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im motous dissipation When the guard 
ariived on the night in question, a laige 
number of officers were found supping 
sumptuously with an equal number ef 
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women, whose costly ap- 
patel wap then only claim 
to consideration The 
officers were seized, thrown into vans, and 
sent to the flont, whee they wee tians- 
feried to the tienches, and made to work 
withpickaxeandshovel The women were 
packed off to prison and to hard labor, 
the waiters m the ca7é weie seized and 
all who had uo excuse weie diafted 
The next day a sentinel was placed at 
the entiance of the café, and no one 
was alilowedto ente. The shutters were 
finally put up, and the billiant throng 
of loungers on the terrace in front was 
seen no more until the arzival of the 
regulars. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY. 


The Narrow Escape fiom a Reign of Terror —The Men who Composed the Communal Councils. —The 
Beginning of the End — The Entry of the Regular Troops —The Tocsan — The Night Alarm 


OWARDS its close, the Commune 
tended duectly to the establwhment 
of a ‘‘reign of terior” Itdid not enter 
coolly upon such a coutse, hut seems to 
have been driven to it, both by 1 own 
desperate situation and Ly the madness 
of 1ts supporters From the Ist to the 
23d of May, no day was without its 
revolutionaly measmes, some of them 
fantastic and 1idiculous, others savagely 
practical and dangerous to the secunity 
of the upper and middle classes = iA 
*‘ committee of public safety.” composed 
of resolute mev hhe Arnaud Mil- 
here, Ranvier and Velux Py it, had the 
most extiaoidinay powers delegated 
toit. The Commune hecan to feel the 
lach of money, 60 th great rulways had 
to pay up then bach taxes, and m one 
moining the represent ttives of the lead- 
ing corporations brought mto the Com- 
munal ofhces many hund:eds of thousands 
of francs On the fth of May. the 
Commune abolished all political and 
professional oaths as useless and cum- 
bious formalities , and on the same day 
it decreed the destiuction of the ‘+ Ex- 
piatory Chapel” as the modcst edifice 
dedicated to the memory of Lour XVI 
1s called 
A few days later, the Communists be- 
came bolder Citizen Fontame was 
named as delegate to assume charge of 
the confiscation of the estates of the 
churches and monastenes within the 
domain of the Commune Presently, a 
change was made in the membership of 


the ‘‘ committee of public safety”; and 
it was then that Delescluze, Eudes, and 
Gambon were joined to the dreaded or- 
ganization It 1s easy to see what 
would have been then course fiom the 
first proclamation which they made, and 
Which was dated the 24th of Floreal, 
year “79, or in the Bewgens calendai, 
May 14th, 1571) This proclamation te- 
quucd that all aitivene should cary con- 
ntantly about them caids establinlung 
then identity, by giving then names, 
professions ages, dounciles, numbers of 
the legions, battahons, of Companies, to 
Which they belonged. and furthermore, 
then personal description With this 
boange law om full oper ition, no one 
would have JInen “safe fiom = alrert 
Thousands of people could have been 
swept mto gieit bamachs and prions, 
and packed together there ar they were 
in the old Revolution, on the sunple pie- 
teat that then identity ww not clealy 
established = The * comnuttee of public 
pafety ” alleged, a> the reapon for this law, 
that it was necesbary to know who weie 
fi.end» and who were enemes In 
othe: woids, 1t qieated a class of sus- 
pects, and if it had once got them into 
piison, who knows but that it mght have 
made victims of them a» it did of the 
hostages ? 

Meantime, the c1v1l officers of the Com- 
mune wele scourged with the fear that 
the Versailles government would achieve 
by money what 1¢ had not, thus far, suc- 
ceeded in ,doing by force. They there- 
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fore decreed that there should be ‘ civil 
commissioners” tepiesenting the Com- 
mune to actin haimony with, in other 
words to watch over, the generals of the 
thiee armies of the Commune These 
geneials were Dombrowski, La Cecilia, 
and Wrobleski At this time, the hand 
of Versailles was seen by the Commu- 
nists in every misfoitune, however little 
effect 16 might have on then campaigns 
When the great caitiidge factory im the 
Rue Rapp was blown up, and one hun- 
died persons were killed. this was 
wnstantly atthibuted by the Commune to 
the enemy at Veisnilles 

Another decisive step towards the 
‘*Reign of Teio:” was made on Miy 
17th, when the Citizen Rioul Reault, 
proce: de la Commune, presented 
with a gieit flouwh of trumpets the 
following, yroyect  *& The Conmune of 
Pais, in view o. the nnincdiite necessity 
thereof, decrees Aiticle 1 — A jury of 
acensation can provistonally im the ¢ we 
of persons accused of Ciimcs on politie 
offenses, pronounce penalties so soon as 
16 has decided upon the culpunility of 
the accused Artie 2 —Sentences 
shall be decided by the m yout, of the 
votes -Aificle 3 —Sentenccs shill be 
executed within twenty-four hours ” 

Raoul Rigault hastened to add that he 
would iathe: allow a culpable person to 
escape than to have a single mnocent 
one inywied, and by this single phi te 
he betrayed himselt, for he hnew thit if 
this savage law were put into vperation 
1t would entangle in 1t+ mesher the inno- 
cent and the gmilty ahke Many simui- 
lar projects were brought foiwaid in the 
meetings of the Communists, and if the 
insurrection had lasted anothe: month 
they would all have been in full opera- 
tion. 

Presently new changes were made in 
the Committee of Pubhc Safety, and, 
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frequently reorganized, this body, on the 
20th of May, issued a warning to all 
individuals who might think of offering 
or accepting money as hiibes, that they 
would biing themselves unde: the penal- 
ties fo: the crime of high treason, and 
would immediately be brought before 
court-mat tials 

In these exciting days, when the fatal 
weakness of the Communist army was 
begmning to disclose itself, the Com- 
munal legirlative body still found time 
to devote a httle attention to matters of 
education and 1¢ sued an order sup- 
Pressing all the pulsidized theaties, in 
conformity. to use its own language, 
“with the principles estiblished by the 
faust Republic. and enunciated by the 
liw of * Grermmalin the year 11?” But 
the Clowning stroke of sud wity was the 
decree which imdic ites. more clearly thin 
mvthing else the desperate measures 
upon which the Commune was almost 
resolved == Tt was) published on the 20th 
of May. und tead w tollown  *& The 
Inhabit uuts of Pur are mvited to retina 
to then homes within toity-eimht hours 
After thit tume them stoeks and bonds 
and the 1e2stiics thereof will be burned ” 
This emimited from the Central Com- 
mittee. and Wiis signed by a man named 
Gieher It was cxpected to bimg bach 
many thousands of persons who had 
taken icfuge m Versulles It was the 
vindictive menace of the non-property- 
holding classy against the propelty-hold- 
eis) wAS a wittv Fiench fiend of mine 
put 1t, the Communist» invited the prop- 
eity-hulders to come home and be 
beaten, and thieatened that 1f they did 
not accept this invitation then houses and 
their pioofs of wealth would be buined 
‘¢ Nous avons tefusé mieux que cela,” 
said the bourgeois, and they remained in 
Versailles and the othe: suburban towns 
where they had taken 1efuge. 
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General Cluseret’s trial before the 
Commune was the last exciting incident 
previous to the entry of the regular 
troops Cluseiet conducted his own 
defense with great coolness and modeia- 
tion, 1esponded to the most idiotic and 
treachelous insinuations with frankness 
and courage, and when he was acquitted, 
afte: one o1 two of the more violent 
members had claimed his head, with 
ferocity woithy of then prototypes of 
the old revolution he made the assem- 
bled members a little speech, in which 
he said that they had seen fit to azzest 
him and had now seen fit to discharge 
him He bore them no malice, and was 
willing to serve them again if he could 

It 1s amusing to reflect that the most 
important chaige biought against Gen- 
eral Cluseret by hs incompetent and 
ignorant associates in office was that he 
had boasted that his position was worth 
amilhon ‘ Cluseret,’’ said the apes mn 
uniform who denounced him, ‘1s going 
to turn tiaito: and sell us fo: a million ” 
As the General himself told the Com- 
munists,—and as there seems little 1:eason 
to doubt — the whole story alose over the 
remark of an Ame1ican who called upon 
him for a pass with which to leave 
Paiis, and who jocosely said to Cluseret 
on taking leave of him, ‘‘ You were 
not worth much money a little time ago, 
but your place 1s woth a million now ” 
This Cluseret repeated, and was forth- 
with denounced by some busybody 

The members of this company of dai- 
ing adventurers, who thus fo. more than 
six weeks maintamed the greatest in- 
surrection of modern times, kept up a 
very vigorous defense against an angry, 
and, on the whole, well-equipped army 
of regular troops, overturned nearly 
every important and fundamental prin- 
ciple of society, suppressed ieligion, 
scornfully kicked at morals, denied the 
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existence of a Supreme Being, and were 
rapidly o1ganizing a grand scheme of ven- 
geance upon the whole property-holdmg 
class This company contained im its 
1anks, contiary to what might be sup- 
posed fiom its 1evolutionaly actions, 
few men of distinguished ability, and 
few who had eve been heard of outside 
the walls of Pais before Blanqm, the 
sublime old revolutionist, whose whole 
life seems to have been a blind protest 
against the evils of monarchy, and who 
was no sooner let out of prison than he 
undertook some conspnuacy which speed- 
ily brought him back to durance vile, 
— Blanqu: had no chance to sit in the 
Communal assembly After actively en- 
gaging in two o1 three abortive revolu- 
tions, which preceded the gieat final 
outmeak of the Commune. he had gone 
into the southern depaitments to plepaie 
the futhful mm those sections for the 
coming change at Pais, and was al- 
1ested and placed in a fontiess Blan- 
qui was a man of superior talent, but 
at the time of his connection with the 
Commune he had been so long in prison 
that be had lost newly all hnowledge of 
modetn progiess, as well as his confi- 
dence in the professions of modeiate 
Republicans in Fiance When he was 
finally liberated fiom prison, seven o1 
eight yeais after he had been sentenced 
to “perpetual detention ’” for his paztici- 
pation in the Commune, he was better 
acquainted with the courses of the stais 
and the phenomena of the heavens than 
with every-day politics , and he survived 
his hberation but a short time There 
1s something pathetic in the history of 
this old man, nearly thirty years in 
prison because of his undying hatred of 
illiberalism, as well as because of his 
valiant attempts to overtuin the govern- 
ments which displeased him. In the 
closing years of his life, while he was 
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still a prisoner at Clervaux, it 1s said 
that he slept all day and stood wakeful 
all night at his window, studying the 
sky, to which he had been compelled to 
turn his thoughts because the lower 
world was closed to him 

The origins and callings of most of 
the membeis of the Commune weie quite 
humble Amouroux was a hatter, An- 
diieu, an accountant, A1naud, a manu- 
facturer, Arnold, an architect, Assi 
and Adzial, mechanics, Beigeiet was a 
commercial tiavelle: , Beslay, who was 
a memhe: of the Finance Committee, was 
desciibed as *‘retued fiom business,” 
Bultoray was an Italian painte: There 
were wotkers in mo1occo, in hess, m 
bronze , bookbindeis, shoemake1s, stone- 


cutters, dyes, bank clerks, miulleis, 
chemists, jewellers, house-punters, 
chaumakeis, tuiners, photomaphers, 


sculptors in wood, commission agents, 
docto1s, wine-touts, carpenters, lawyers, 
hoise-doctois, colpet-m ikeib, teaches, 
¢ivil engineers, and fuiuiture-makets, 1n 
this motley gatherimg of men who hoped 
to sway the destinies of Pars, and by 
then conduct to influence the politics of 
Europe Finally. there were in the 
Communal Couneil no less than mne 
journalists, of whom two o1 thee were 
vigolous wiiters, and appeared pro- 
foundly convinced of the justice of the 
insane movement in which they were in- 
volved Delescluze, Com met, Vermorel, 
Vallés (afterwards the edito: of a Radical 
paper in Pais), Vesiniet. all hid good 
local reputations Cluserct, Gustave 
Courbet, the well-known and eccentric 
painter, and Gustave Flourens, were, 
perhaps. the only Communists whose 
reputation had extended beyond the 
limits of ther own country The ma- 
jority of these men escaped alive out of 
the great whirlwind of the last of May, 
1871. ‘Those who were brought to bay 
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died philosophically, like Delescluze, or, 
with a certain bravado, hke Milliére and 
Raoul Rigault They had boldly staked 
then existence upon the success of their 
experiment, and probably the more in- 
telhgent of them were sorry to survive 
1ts failure 

The end came with staitlng sudden- 
ness At one o’clock on the morning of 
Monday, the 23d of May, I was turn- 
wg homewaid from the central boule- 
vals, after a long conversation with a 
miuble-woike. of Belleville, who had 
given me an animated account of a 
skumuish at the gates of the town from 
which he had just returned, when, at 
the corner of the Rue Caumartin, I met 
three firends, and we took our way 
togethe: in the magnificent moonlhght 
to the uppe1 story of a huge mansion in 
the Boulevard Malesherbes The friend, 
who was the lessee of this apartment, 
invited us to remain theie overnight, 
putting at om disposition the 100ms 
which had recently been deseited by his 
family, and mentioned his conviction 
that impoitant events were close at 
hand 

Even as he spoke there came a faint 
sound boine on the midnight breeze as of 
music 1n the distance, o1 like the clang of 
village hells Piesently 1t came again, 
and at last swelled into a great harmony 
which was at once superb and exciting. 
One of the pat; —an Anglo-Paiisian — 
sprang out on to the balcony, hstened 
fo. a moment, then rushed back into the 
room and cued, ** It 1s the tocsin '” 

It was, indeed, the tocsin , and, should 
I hve for a century longei, I should 
hope never to hea: again so grand and 
so imposing an alaium This night of 
May was, save for the occasional crack- 
ing of fa1-off musketry, so tranquil, so 
full of perfume of flowers and of the 
fresh, green leaves, 60 abounding in the 
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lust} life of the opening summer, that 1¢ 
appealed to revely rathei than aroused 
to action Until the first notes from 
the mellow bells the central district of 
Paiis was as quiet asavillage As we 
had walked home we had seen here and 
there a belated soldier diagging his sore 
feet weauily along, or a gossiping gioup 
of servant-guls, but nothing to call to 
mind the dange: and the excitement of 
war Ten minutes after the brazen 
clango: of the huge bell» im the towe: of 
Note Dame had heen borne to ou 
startled ears, soldieis, cannon, diums, 
trumpets, and bugles secmed to have 
sprung out of the solid earth Men 
were shouting tv each othe: trum the 
roofs of houses, lights and w ttch-fires 
spiung up on Montmutie, little bodies 
of National Guuds hastened to group 
themselves ito batt dions , and the wild 
notes of the buglk + echoed from every 
quar te 

We sat longa on the balcony high 
above the trees, listening to the grand 
anthem of alaam which 1esounded from 
Belleville down to Nétre Dame = fiem 
St Sulpice around to St) Germain des 
Piss Then, far away too, where, as we 
afterwards leaincd the enemy had just 
entered, some bells pealed then chimes , 
others gave solemnly the thice regula 
clangs, which, when heal amid the 
furious beating of the dium, produced a 
most i1ematkable effect Ai:muuition- 
wagons rattled away tight and left, 
and on the coinei of the Rue Royale, 
near the noble Conmthian front of the 
Madeleine, a great body of soldie1s was 
collected, and we heard picsently the 
monotonous clatte: of then footsteps. 
Presently, mingled with the clango: of 
the bells, and the roll of the drums, 
and the rumble of the battenes, we 
heard the hissing and the bursting of 
shells, now near, now far away. There 
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was no doubt of it, the regular army 
had entered, and the great final battle 
was at hand 

By-and-by the noise of the tocsin 
faded away into the 1ush of the night 
breeze, and when we were weary of the 
heavy 1umble of cannon going to the 
fiont, and caissons jolting by, we stole 
to bed, and from sheer fatigue slept 
unt dawn In the moining, when I 
awoke, afte: a dicam of a garden filled 
with fimts and floweis, the fist thing 
which I heaid was a fresh voice singing . 


** Bon Francais doit vivre pour clle, 
Et pow: cle bon Fran, us doit mourr ” 


The sempiternal qaaan, the Gar roche 
of the harncades, was already on hand, 
—i leady for a combat 1 for a song 
As OO Qs INV Companions wele ati 
We started to leave the house hut were 
met by the conmcesge with the st itement 
that no one could venture into the street, 
that a bittle ww ounmmuent and that 
we hid Dbunicades on all sides of us 
We heard aies of tught beneath out 
Windows, and these were amply ex- 
plumed by the sialition of the shells, 
Which now begin to pass over the roof 
mn all dnections = Fiom the fiont win- 
dows of out lofty apaitment we could 
fee the dust caused by the crash of the 
falling projectiles, and a conflagration 
on the Rue de Rivoli was aheady send- 
ing up columns of dense black smoke. 
In the Place de la Concorde we could 
distinctly hea the noise of aitulery, and 
all along the Boulevard Malesherbes we 
saw the defenders of the Commune, the 
soldiers in uniform, and the boys and 
guls from the workman’s quatter taking 
up the paving-stones and piling them into 
barricades, cutting down sycamores and 
dragging them hither and yon for the 
fabrication of chevaws de frise. Presently 
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we wele jomed by two or three Ameri- 
cans, who had been compelled to lend a 
hand at the bariicades before they could 
pass, and who had only escaped attest 
by stating that they had acquaintances 
in this our house, near the door of which 
they had been seized A seigeant, with 
half-a-dozen men, was matking out a 
semicircular line of defense at the 
mouth of the Rue Pasquier, and watch- 
ful guards brought into the line of lubor- 
ers all men who chanced to ente: the 
btieet We saw many who iefused to 
work smartly rapped over the heads with 
the butts of guns, and in some cases, 
when a man had escaped, men 1an after 
him and dragged him back The door» 
and windows on the lower flout» of all 
shops and houses were rapidly closed, 
and at nine o'clock the Boulevard Mals- 
herbes, which at seven had displiyed 
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all its wonted activity, was as silent as 
a country giaveyard We could look 
duectly down upon the barricade, de- 
fended by two small six- pounders, 
handled with gieat skill by half-a-dozen 
men diessed as soldiers. From the ac- 
tion of these men we judged that they 
wee confionting a force by which they 
were likely soon to be attacked, and we 
watched their movements with breathless 
anxiety. As 1t happened this baniicade 
Was one of the key» of the situation. 
The attack upon 1¢ from the church of 
St Augustin was one of the most ob- 
stinate and vigorous made by the regulars 
during the stieet fightmg; and by our 
accidentil visit to this apaitment we 
had secured a capital view of one of the 
most important epwodes of the mnpul1ec- 
tion 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE. 


Street-Fichting asa Smence — The Banicides —A Ruse de (fuer:¢e — Looking Down ona Battle — The 
Buinung of the Rue Roy de —The Dcten ec ot Montinuhe — Gcinerul Dombiowski’s Death 


1 a2 shoit time the Communists in 
‘ou banicade.” as we now called 
it, received o1deis from some authouity 
further hack in the centie of the town 
The matnnes mancuried theu Iittle 
guns. fred away in the duection of the 
St Augustin Chinch which we could 
not see, although we could get a glimpse 
of part of the broad avenue leading 
duectly toit There was much excite- 
ment afte: this prelamimnary shot and in 
a few minutes 1t was answered by the 
boom of a cannon, and solid shot came 
crashing agaist the meat paving-stoncs, 
upsetting the ttle guns and 1aming such 
a dust and smvoke that we could sce 
nothing foi two o1 three minutes When 
we looked. one man was down The 
marines had taken off then hat» and 
were shouting, **Tuce lu Commune,” 
and forty o. fifty National Guards were 
cowering behind the baiticade which had 
been hastily 1epaired Crash came an- 
other solid shot again The stones flew. 
and two men were calied off At this 
juncture, sharp-shooters were thiown 
out in front of our barricade, and a cry 
arose in the street that the 1egulais were 
about to charge. The house in which 
we were was what is Known in Pauis as 
an uot Standing at the angle of two 
streets, 16 commanded a view in thiee 
duections. From the front windows we 
could look directly down upon the bar- 
ricade just desenbed, on the mght apon 
the Boulevard Malesherbes , and on the 
left into two or three streets, which we 


now peicerved were filled with Commu- 
nists, well fortified behind baicades. 
A givat nowe of fling now cime fiom 
the Champs Elysées, and we heard a 
bugle sounding the attack By and by 
the sharp-shooteis 1:etued 1 confusion 
belnnd then baricade, and lookmg down 
upon the barneade, we saw that they 
had left four dead men behind them 

At thiy moment the cuculu bariuicade 
at the comer of the Rue Pasquier: was de- 
beited by its defenders, who had gone to 
reinforce the greater one extending di- 
rectly across the Boules aid Malesher bes 
The 1ushing sound of the solid shot com- 
ing fiom the church of St Augustin was 
now mecessant The Versaillas had got 
the battery at work, and weie prepaimg 
to make an attack, after having made a 
Ineak m the baricades 

Towards four o'clock the stoim of 
shot and shell became so deadly and 
overwhelining that ou: 100ms were hardly 
safe: than the open ptieet The Commu- 
nists had taken possession of all the bal- 
conies behind the line of their defense, 
and sent shot frequently imto the win- 
dows of the houses outside them lines, 
because of their suspicion that the 
regular troops had occupied some of 
those houses About half past four we 
witnessed probably the- most singular 
incident of the whole insurrection. One 
of our company who was watching at a 
front window cried out, —‘‘ The Liners ! 
The Liners!” We all ran to see, and 
there surely enough was a Veisaillas 
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advancing towards the barricade timidly, 
while the insurjents were loudly cheering 
him in to of welcome One of the 
Communists held his musket 1eversed in 
the air, and shook it imvitingl, But 
suddenly the regulais appeared from all 
corneis, came running across the street 
from the duection of the Rue Bossy 
d’Anglais, and stoud huddled togethe: as 
if waiting some genelal movement One 
held up bw hand to lis comiades at the 
chuich as 1f wging them not to tue, and 
then cautiously enteicd the baie ide 
Hewasiecceived with gieat joy, embraced, 
and called endenimg nawen Othe» 
wee inclined to follow hun, when all at 
once a suspicion seemed to thiull the 
Communist lines, — this might he a 7use 
de guerre, a ptiatugem and twenty in- 
surgents leaped upon the piled-up stones, 
and pointed then gunn sti.uglit mto the 
faces of the regulats, who woe bow 
piessing forward, and were so taken 
by suipiise that they crouched behind, 
loohing pitifully up, a> uf they expected 
the fatal shots Just at this junctuie a 
Veisaillaw ofhee: appealed at the cor- 
nei of the Rue Pasquie1, where a number 
of his men stood undecided He angiily 
callcd them back, and, thowing away 
the gun which he had been Ca11ying, 
diew hissword Twenty o1 thirty jineis 
ran swiftly, and succeeded in reaching 
the court-yaid of a neighboring house, 
the dooi of which they forced open <A 
Communist officer shot a line: as he 
1an, the man dropped dead in his tracks, 
and then a fmghtful hand-to-hand mélée 
ensued ‘The explanation of this singu- 
lar proceeding was obvious The regu- 
lars had intended to take the barricade 
by stratagem. The insurgents had hoped 
to incite them to desert and join their 
forces, and when each party found 
its hopes were vain the fight was in- 
evitable. on 
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Though the nsing smoke we could 
dunly discein the figuie of a woman, 
tall, angulai, ferocious, brandishing a 
gun, and bringing 1t down with resound- 
ing thwacks upon the heads of those 
apsailants who braved the terzble fire. 
She had evidently just armved m the 
baiuicade = =©6Evcty ten minutes, grhich 
seemed houls, there was a gent tho 
of bullets and cannon When it cégsed 
the Veirailluis had all disappeared, the 
Insurgents Were once more crouched 
behind the baie ides, and many of the 
wounded were cijing out touching 
uppeals for the suspension of hostilties 
until they could be helped away <A 
Versullusy 1an out of a doo in the 
Rue Pasqmet, and tied to drag in the 
dead min shot by the Communist officer 
A bullet wlizzed close to lis ear He 
diopped the dead man, who festeied im 
the sun for houis thaeafte: An insu- 
gent lay dead at the ght come: of our 
house on the boulevard = .An old giay- 
haned lnen reclined duectly opposite 
our house in a dool-way, looking as 1f 
he had sat down, and fallen asleep 
Halt a dozen of the 1ed-h1eeched soldiery 
weie heaped together in front of the 
banicide, and behind the stones the 
wounded wete numeious, and then am- 
bulance men were had at work No 
sooner had the Veipaillais 1etreated 
than then batteries Ixgan firing solid 
shot and shell agam  Fiom five o’clock 
until dark the musket and shelling were 
unrelenting The insurgents retaliated 
by subjecting the Rue Fasquie: and the 
right side of the Boulevard Malesherhes 
to a veiltable bombardment The walls 
and floors of all the adjacent houses 
trembled, and bullets whistled once more 
through ou: apartments, breaking mur- 
rors and cutting cuitains. A gentleman 
from St Lows, who had frequently been 
cautioned by members of our party 
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because he insisted on looking with a 
large field-glass out of a window unpio- 
tected by shutters, learned a_ lesson 
which taught him much He had 
retreated to an aim-chan in the middle 
of the 1vom, and thee continued his 
observations with Ins glass, when he 
suddenly arose, and went intothe diuimng- 
100m to get a glas» of water When he 
1eturned he was shown two Dullet-holes 
thiough the back of the chan, and the 
marks on the marble mantel-piece just 
behind Had he not been thirsty at that 
particular: moment the two bullets would 
have perfurated lis breast 

As darkness came on, both parties 
fired at flashes, and now and then sent 
shell» over the houses The concierge 
came to supplicate us not to have can- 
dles o1 gas lhghted We retuned, for 
comparative safety, to the back 1ooms 
of the lower floois, and supped as best 
we could off biead, 11ce, and a hittle 
wine, which the landlord, who lived in 
the house, offered uy Ametican house- 
wives must be told that m the apart- 
ment system of the Paiwian domiciles 
the pantz) 1s an unknown institution, 
and a blockade of twenty-four hours 
leaves the dwellers in Pati houses des- 
titute of foou Towards nine o'clock 
the smoke cloud did 1me a little, but all 
night the angry storm of lead 1aged at 
intervals, and early dawn brought the 
nowe of a great attack in the Champs 
Elysées, and the wild :0a1 of one directly 
behind our house The Versaillais were 
now all around us From time to time 
the bat1icade on our front was deserted, 
the Nationals, as the Communists now 
called themselves, rushing to assist in 
the network of defence in the vanous 
streets, Godot de Mauro1, Ferme des 
Mathuiins, and De Séze. On this 
Tuesday noon a tremendous cannon- 
ading announced the decisive attack on 
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the Place de la Concorde This was 
succeeded by a fusillade, much more 
te1nible and far stronger than any jet 
heard in ow street Now the rush 
of bullets became quite teaamfying The 
thunde1 of shells, the blowimg of bugles, 
and the qaching of chassepots were 
steadily intensified until half-past four 
in the afternoon, when a detachment of 
Veisullars suddenly appeared in the 
cones of the streets leading fiom tbe 
Champs Elysées A» they saw the 
Communist batirades they hesitated. 
An office: was pricking them on with his 
sword when a shot from the barricade 
stiuck him in the knee’ He fell to the 
sidewalk, still brandishing his sword. 
The men tushed past bun, and pomed a 
shaip volley into the now demoralized 
Instuigents They saw that they would 
be taken in the 1ea1 1f they 1emained a 
moment longe1, so they fled preceipitately, 
fighting as they went, and the tiicolor 
Was seen waving fiom all the houses 
near us 

The liners at once proceeded to ex- 
amine the knapsacks left behind by the 
Communists, and it was a quaint sight 
to see them greedily, and yet suspl- 
clously, eating the biead found in them. 
In a few moments the house opposite us 
was filled with soldicis, so we appeared 
on the balcony and hung out an Ameti- 
can flag A dozen guns wele pointed at 
1t, but an office: intervened, and expla- 
nations, which seemed for the moment 
satisfactory, were made Our newly- 
come Versaillai airanged the barncade 
so a8 to turn then backs to us. About 
fifty men were put behind it, and they 
lay quietly on then arms waiting o1ders. 
Bullets now struck the Madeleine’s noble 
walls every moment, and little pieces 
were chipped from the columns. 

A great conflagration burst ouf in 


the Rue Royale, and a dense column of 
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smoke near the Place de la Concorde in- 
clined us to believe that the public build- 
ings neai at hand had been fired The 
insurgents were making a strong fight in 
the Rue de Rivoli, and then batteries on 
the boulevaids weie playing duectly on 
the houses which the Versaillai had 
occupied at the junction of ou street 
with the boulevard We could now vent- 
ure on to our balconies with compara- 
tive safety, although the soldieis thought 
it wise to shield themselves with mat- 
tresses. ‘The spectacle around was be- 
yond desciiption Almost every house 
save out Own was vonuting file and 
smoke from twenty windows Gueat 
steams of spaiks and cindeis weie 
flying over the Rue Royale, shells were 
descending there and in the Place de la 
Concorde , batte11es were rattling unde 
our windows on the sidewalks, and in 
the middle of the street, ammunition- 
wagons on evely side of us made the 
alighting of shells in our vicinity doubly 
dangerous The non hail-storm now 
seemed to turn and continue, in a meas- 
ure, up the boulevaids, but presently 
changed, and we could see that the Ve1- 
saillais had occupied the Place de la 
Madeleine, and learned that the insur- 
gents were slowly ictieating down the 
arcades of the Rue de Rivoli The sur- 
render of the baiticade Malesheibes, 
which was the way to all the approaches 
to the Madeleine, and to the whole net- 
work of barricades between us and the 
Grand Opera, had been an important 
move for the invading regulars 

As soon as our bariicade was cailied 
the slaughter in the streets was diead- 
ful. The soldiers, although quite sobe1 
and very well disciphned, had probably 
been instructed to give but little quarter. 
Whenever there was the slightest resist- 
ance when they artlyed, they shot the 
men as soon ag mete prisoners. We 
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Saw 61x Insurgents shot im the Rue Go- 
dot de Mauro: a moment afte: they were 
taken Houses were searched, and any 
man found with bis hands shghtly black- 
ened with powder was instantly shot. 
The soldiers backed him up agaist the 
wall, threw a couple of men into hne, 
two 1epoits were heaid, and the dead 
man’s coat was stiipped off and thrown 
over his head These men were left 
lymg where they fell until Wednesday 
afternoon 

The Malesherbes bazicade, first at- 
tacked at ten o’clock on Monday morning, 
was taken at five on Tuesday afternoon. 
It held out exactly thu ty-one hours, during 
which time the insuigents in the central 
pait of the town managed to execute de- 
fenses which othe:wise they could never 
have managed Had Montmartre not 
been taken at such an eaily epoch in the 
fight the Versaillais would have had 
far greate: losses before reaching the 
central boulevards This bairicade was 
defended by ahout two hundred men, 
most of whom were ve1y biave The 
majoulty of them were killed or taken 
prisoners before reaching the boulevards. 
All the way down the Boulevaid Hauss- 
mann soldiers met with the most detei- 
muned resistance ‘*One man, whom we 
cornered,” said an Eleventh-artillery- 
man to me, ‘‘1aninto a court-yaid, and 
we agreed to spare him if he gave up his 
gun, but he closed his hands so tightly 
about 1¢ that we had to pry his fingeis 
oft one by one Then we shot hm” 
An old man of sixty, as the same atil- 
lery-man was standing at the head of 
the Boulevard Haussmann, was shot in 
sight of his son of fourteen, who thew 
himself on the body, and begged to be 
killed also ‘‘It was pitiful to see,” 
said the rough Lyons boy, tarnmg quite 
pale ‘‘ We have left fifty dead men 
above here,” he added, ‘‘ but we shall 
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be revenged down below;” and he 
pointed to the Madeleine. 

, ’ Although we went into the streets 
» that Tuesday evening we did not go 
farther than the bairicade, as the sus- 
picions of the Versailles troops wee very 
strong, and they saw an escaping Com- 
munist in every civihan We saw a 
numbei of arrested peisons taken to the 
Rue Boissy d’Angiais, where they were 
judged and immediately shot We re- 
mained in-doors that night, and at early 
dawn went out to find that the insurgents 
had been compelled to withd:aw from all 
their positions in the neighborhood, and 
from all the central boulevaids below the 
Rue Drouot, also that they had fired the 
public buildings m their lime of 1etreat 
towards the Hétel de Ville Entering 
the Rue Royale we found heaps of dead 
men, and saw many of the houses on the 
right-hand side slowly burning Fue- 
men were inducing every passer-by to 
help, and we had to stand im line and 
pass buckets of water, in the primitive 
Pansian fashion of extinguishing fires, 
before we could establish our ight to 
passon The insurgents, we were told, 
had apphed petroleum to burn the quar- 
ter when they found they could no longer 
hold 1t Here, also, we hea:d the story 
that fifty insurgents had been bayoneted 
im the Madeleine; but this was untiue 
Several men were killed at the church, 
but none inside the sacred walls. 

The formidable character of the works 
at Montmartre and the immense num- 
ber of guns accumulated there by the 
Insurgents had made every one mn the 
central quarters of Pans anxious, as the 
Communists had sworn to bombard that 
section whenever the Versailles troops 
occupied it as far as the Grand Opera. 
But General Chlinchant’s troops, who 
had the Parc Monceau during 
the: d morning of the entry, suf- 
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fered but littie from the projectiles thrown 
from the great hill, and early Tuesday 
morning the divisions of General Lad- 
muault’s troops, taking possession of 
all the gates from the Porte Maullot 
to St Ouen, had attacked Montmartre 
in the rear, while the Duplessis division 
went up fiom the Gare St. Lazare through 
the Rue d’Amsterdam General Cln- 
chant then sent 1eimforcements to all 
the extez101 boulevaids; also to the Run 
Blanche The bar1icades on the Boule- 
vard des Batignolles, and the streets 
entering it, were cai1ied without much 
resistance, and at half-past nine the 
Versaillais entered precipitately on the 
Place Clichy, which had been hastily 
abandoned by the Communists. 
Montmaitie then began firng directly 
into Chchy, and wrecked numerous- 
houses in the vicinity. Women and 
men fired from windows upon the regu- 
lais, and were at once taken out, placed 
against walls, and shot The Mont- 
martie cannon were finally silenced at 
ten o’clock. The regulars flattered 
themselves that they had dismounted 
the insurgent guns, but the truth was, 
that there was no more ammunition on 
the mountain. The Federals did not 
expect to be so quickly surrounded, and 
ammunition wagons blocked half-a-dozen 
out-of-the-way stieets Finding their 
endeavors to scale the heights and bring- 
fresh supplies to the battenes useless, 
the drivers were shot from their horses. 
Four new bariicades were then thrown 
up on the Place Clichy, but only one 
made a detezmined defense, and cost 
the regular army a large number of 
men. The liveliest resistance was made 
in the Place Blanche, where a few Fed- 
erals held out for ime hours against a 
ae: “we Darricades was 
taken by a cae le the part of the 
V By <A )rolnes directly- 
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above the insurgents, and from the 
windows shot down scores. On the 
Place Pigale numerous mitradeuses 
sent destruction against the attacking 
forces, but by noon the Federals were 
driven quite to the south flank of the 
hill Just as they were prepaiing for a 
new stand there the 1ed breeches ap- 
peared on the hill-top and wildly pio- 
claimed victory These men belonged 
to a division of the Ladmuault Corps, 
which had swept away the batteries near 
St Ouen and took one hundred and five 
cannon on the road Ariiving at the 
plateau on the hill-top, they found it 
deserted The mass of the Federals 
had escaped by the streets leading to- 
waids La Chapelle The panic in the 
retreat was fnghtful The streets were 
strewn fo. half a mile with knapsachs, 
guns which the Communists had bioken 
in their fury, with cartiidges, and even 
with uniforms, which many men mn then 
fnght had toin off and thrown away 
Some cowards attempted to take refuge 
in a house, but found the doors closed 
against them, and were shot down lke 
dogs. The stampede was only tralled 
at La Chapelle, where bariicades were 
hastily erected The regulars occupied 
all the houses, searched the 100ms, and 
whenever they found a man appalently 
fresh from the fight he was shot without 
mercy. The house of a blacksmith, in 
the Rue de Navarin, stood a severe siege, 
but finally all the defenders were taken 
and Iniled. At five in the evening the 
fight was still in progress on the Boule- 
vard Rochechouart, but before night- 
fall all the Montmartre section was m 
the power of the regular army 

The defense of this noted hill seems 
to have been confided te General Clu- 
seret, but he hafi'ngt beon heard of at 
the close of the action, The story of 
General Dombrowski's death is simple 
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and almost touching The insurgent 
General was at La Muette when the 
news came that a great attack in that 
vieinty had succeeded An orderly 
hastily brought him word that the Ver- 
saillais would probably soon surround 
the house m which he had his head- 
quarters He at once burned his papers 
and 1an out of the building to the rail- 
way station of the Ceinture, and finally 
gained the Place Vendéme, where, 1t 
will be remembered, was the central 
head-quarters F1iom that pont he went 
to Batiguolles, and on Tuesday was in 
the thick of the fight on Montmarte. 
While 11ding along the Bouleyaid Or- 
nano, accompanied by a laige number 
of his staff officers, about noon, he was 
stiuck in the abdomen by a musket bul- 
let and fell to the giound Four men 
bore the dyiug General, who bit the cloth 
of the stietche: in lis agony, to the 
Hospital Laiboiwitre, where he died 
shoitly afterwards His last words were, 
accoiding to one veision, ** You see how 
one dies when he has been betrayed ” 
Anothe: account, and probably a mote 
thustwoithy one, given by the hospital 
aids, says that, shortly before death, he 
cried out ‘** And those men accused me 
of betiaymg them,” then he babbled 
of his wife and child, and so passed 
away His aides-de-camp carried off 
his body in a common wagon, after hav- 
ing theatrically swoin before the death- 
bed that they would avenge him. 
Dombrowsk’s melancholy exclamation 
about treason was prompted by the 
rumor which had at one time gained 
giound in the Communist circles, that he 
had been bribed by the regulars, and 
that 1f he had not been corrupt the troops 
could not have entered. There is no 
foundation for this slander. Dom- 
browski, although misguided, was brave 
and honest. He had perhaps thought 
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of making his way thiough some point of 
the Prussian Imes, and escapmg when 
the battle in Paris became hopeless ; but 
this due» not seem clearly proved There 
was a stoi1y that he with his ‘‘ seven 
hundied horsemen” had mtended to 
gallop to Belgium, cutting their way 
through any small villages which might 
offer resistance But any one who had 
seen his scven hundred hoisemen would 
know that this was absud Dom- 
biowsk’s staff was mounted on omnibus 
horses, old 10adste1» who had already 
done thcu best seiyice, and presented 
& most ndiculous appeaiance'§ In the 
whole of the Commune aimy there wee 
not thieescore men who knew how to 
ride. 

Early Wednesday morning, just as the 
fhet glimpses of dawn weie visible, the 
firing in and around the Rue Royale and 
on the boulevards died quite away. The 
far-off cannon shots convinced us that 
the imsurgents had 1etired towards the 
Louvie, and were fighting their way to 
the Bastille. We had returned to sleep at 
the house in the Boulevard Malesherbes ; 
and at dawn, on Wednesday morning, 
Wwe weie once more in the Rue Royale. 
One side of ths fine street was now 
almost entirely burnt away, and the re- 
maining walls tottered and gave forth a 
peculiar odor, as if dead bodies were 
burning within. Many of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants were doubtless 1oasted 
alive in then cellars Near the junction 
of the boulevard with the Rue Royale 
lay the body of an old man, a Com- 
munist, with a honuible wound in the 
head Some passers-by had removed the 
covering from his face, and the open 
eyes weie quite frightful to look upon. 
Farther on was the corpse of a liner, 
young and handsome. 

At an angle of the Rue Royale was 
still another victim, beaten half out of 
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shape Down at the great double bar- 
11cade. at the entrance to the Place de la 
Concorde, gieat crowds were collected, 
pee1ing over at the vestiges of the fight. 
In the Place, the caryatides supporting 
the fountain basins were scared with 
bullets, and the great statue of Lille had 
fallen f10m it» pedestal The beautiful 
equestrian statues wt the entiance of the 
Champs Elysées had muaculously es- 
caped. Undoubtedly the barticades at 
the corner of the Rue Royale and the 
Place de la Concoide had been but poorly 
defended. A soldie: of the line ran close 
by one of them on Tuesday afternoon, 
and tore down the two 1ed flags flutter- 
ing above it before the astonished 
insuigents could flie a shot As he 1e- 
turned, a discharge of musketzy burst 
fiom the ba:ricade, and the courageous 
liner fell flat. A shout arose ‘* He 1s 
dead! Hes dead '” cried the insurgents. 
He had only fallen to escape the shots, 
and scampered back to his own lines 
unha:med 

It having been long before determined 
among the insuigents that, if they could 
not obtain the municipal franchise of 
Paris, they should make a systematized 
attempt to burn all the public monuments 
and palaces, as well as the ministries 
and principal houses, 1¢ 1s not surprising 
that the Rue Royale was so readily fired. 
During the days of Monday and Tues- 
day, in various houses in the Boulevard 
Maleshe1bes, in the Rue de Rivoli, and 
Rue de la Paix even, little squaie boxes 
were placed behind the doots, o1 1n other 
obscure corners 1n the court-yaids These 
boxes, when examined, were found to 
contain petroleum, so arianged that it 
could be fired at a moment’s notice. A 
gentleman whose word I cannot doubt, 
one of the editors of Le Temps, told me 
that the insurgents used exery pretext 
to conceal from the inhabitants the fact 
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that they were firing the houses. Had 
not the regular troops been very near at 
hand, when his house was invaded by 
the Communists, he was ceitain the 
latter would have succeeded in destroy- 
ing it. Men who belonged to what was 
organized as the incendiary battalion 
disguised themselves as fuemen, and fed 
the flames instead of helping to ex- 
tinguish them Tlus sounds almost in- 
credible, but there 1s very good evidence 
of ifs tiuth Men came from all quartets 
carrying bottles of petroleum and in- 
flammable matches in their pockets, and 
one’s life was not worth a rush anywhere 
mm the sticet, as it needed only the de- 
nunciation of the first bowrqeow to have 
any person shot down by the infuiated 
soldiery As we turned to leave the 
Rue Royale we saw a 1egiment of limes 
passing on to the fight at the Louvre, 
on the double-quick The officers were 
sweaiing at and striking the wounded 
men, who, overloaded and stayned with 
blood and covered with dust. had little 
elasticity in then steps 

Great jets of fire were sticaming up 
in the duection of the Rue St Honoié, 
and beyond the Tuile1ies, and the burn- 
ing Ministry of Finances sent up flames 
Now and then, fiom the latter building, 
a shower of sparks and half-burnt papers 
came drifting above us, and the au was 
hot and sulphuious. People’s faces were 
blanched with a new fear, for conflagra- 
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tions are so unusual at Paris that most 
citizens are fiightened even at an or- 
dinary one This gigantic series of fires, 
this wholesale destruction of property 
by the vindictive Communists, actually 
turned the heads of many people. The 
excess of sudden insanity, consequent 
on the honors of the seven days’ fight, 
was sO numerous as to exc.te universal 
attention among medical men. 
Wednesday night will always be re- 
membeied by those who witnessed 1ts hor- 
1o1s a6 the + night of fies” Returning 
that evening to ou: old quarters on the 
Boulevard Malesheibes we temaiked 
among the inhabitant» along the route a 
feverish agitation Every one suspected 
every one else of attempting to fire the 
house in which he lyved, and the con- 
cierqes were buss on the 100fs with hose 
watering the walls, o1 below arianging 
wet morta: against the cellar windows, 
o1 placing barrels of water and heaps of 
sand in the court-yaid> As we passed 
thiough the Rue Ncube we saw groups 
of soldiers marching men and women 
who weie to be shot. a gun, 1t was said, 
haying been fired fiom the house in 
which they had been taken It was after 
dark when we arrived at the scene of the 
late Malesherbes fight The streets were 
crowded with soldiery, and haidly half 
an hour passed without the rattle of 
musketiy, indicating an execution at the 
military post in the Rue Boissy d’ Anglais. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


The Night ot Funes —The Pennolcures — The Execution of Women — Pain in Flames 


ROM the upper windows of ow 
house we could see the gic ut files 
in the Rue St Honoié and the Rue de 
Rivoh, where shops and houses wee 
constantly fired by the darmg incendiary 
bugade Shells from the Buttes Chau- 
mont, where the retreated Communists 
had now erected then barricades, ¢ une 
segulaily, six evely five munutes (we 
counted them 1epeatedls ), to add then 
ternois to the 1ramdly increasing flimes 
The burning Tuileries still sent up then 
lights, fantastic as a aurora borealis on 
the ho1izon, and the ditant clamo: of 
furillade came borne on the wicked wind 
which seemed to delight in spreading 
the flames Officers passed benc ath our 
windows, constantly enjoining the inhabi- 
tants to watch then houses with the 
greatest vigilance, we wele not allowed 
to have any lights. and had little mclina- 
tion to run therpk of a domiciliary visit, 
which miyht have resulted in our forced 
departme to: the military post, where to 
be suspected was to be executed 
About nine o’clock we were called to 
the ganet to witness an lnimense new 
burst of flame, which we weie told was 
La Villette on fire, the troups having 
lost no time in fimng it, after having 
summoned the insurgents from the bar- 
11cades to surende1 The Totel de 
Ville, which was now burning, added the 
vast glow of its conflagration to the 
spectacle The accumulation of horrors 
fo1 tepaPast few days, the promenades 
among the heaps of Mead and dying, the 
dange: ingarred by merely walking in 


the enraged and aftiighted thiongs, had 
sc usettled ou: nerves that the sudden 
appearance of eight gendaimes m_ the 
go1ret, whence we were viewmg the 
scene, almost unmanned us In hash 
tones they demanded why two of our 
eompany had mounted to the 100f, and 
bade them come down at once. They 
descended piecipitately, and we explamed 
ourselves The gendarmes having as- 
sued themselves of ou nationality, re- 
tned. grumbling, and we 1efiamed fiom 
further adventures im puisut of knowl- 
edge Nothing wap left but to crawl to 
the front windows and watch the reflec- 
tion of the flames on the sullen sks and 


to hew the 1umbling of the distant 
batth All mght we lav wakeful, listen- 
ing to the cries of fiight o1 of stein 


command Towards one o’clock, a cry 
arose, a ciy of fear and anguish of a 
woman 10 her last agony It fairly 
chilled oue blood We could not 1efrain 
fhom running to the windows and listen- 
ing It was a woman taken 1n the act 
of fining the street, and we heard her led 
awaj, piotesting with bitte: screams 
‘¢'You can explam to the commandant,” 
said a voice The woman was huried 
to the Rue Pasquie: Presently there 
was a Shot, then all was still for a few 
moments 

The citizens whohad not sympathized 
with the insurrection began to appear 
on the streets on Wednesday. Pale 
faces peeped out here and there; shop- 
keepers took down from heir dusty 
shutters the proclamations whith-'the 
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Commune had pasted upon them, the 
taicolor was exhibited from every window 
within the line of the regular tioops, 
squads of cavalt} patrolled the streets, 
and the ‘men of order,” who had care- 
fully hidden themselves since the dis- 
comfituwie in the Rue de la Paix, on the 
day of their manifestation, were out 1n full 
foice, and beat La Généiale fiuiously. 
All of the government people wore ti- 
colo. badges on then left aams = Guns 
were stached on the pavements, and the 
shopkeepers and sextiens of the Rue de 
la Paty, instead of the muble-workeis 
and masons of Belleville, now Commanded 
us to passer au laige It was cious 
to notke the thust for blood whieh 
these fine fellows, who might hu 
stopped the msuirection at its outset, 
but who had 1efiamed from just the 
effort necessary to check it, now mani- 
fested when the regulaish iddone the work 

The Place Vendédme was occupied by 
the regulars on Wednesday morning 
The wnhalntants of the quarter screamed 
with delight a, evely new preonel was 
biought in Men cme with then aims 
pinioned belund thei backs, and, as 
they entered the syuaie, and passed 
out of sight of the ferocious, gaping 
cqjiowd, a detonation would be heard, 
and all would be over The same 
soldiers who had done the exccution 
took their way back to then post of duty 
amid the acclamations of the people 
The officers on the court-martials had an 
inductive method of getting at the tiuth 
They were mild in then speech, and 
would say, ‘‘Come, now, friend, you 
mightas well confess.” Theman, tempted 
by the kindly voice, would own up, afte: 
many equivocations, that he had done 
littie or nothing. ‘* Yes, but you did 
take part in the insurrection?” and 
when he ageswered ‘‘ Yes,” his doom was 
at ance pronounced. + 
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The kindling of the fires seems to have 
given the property-holdeis a tenibie 
thurst for blood If any one ventured to 
say, ‘*‘ That man ought not to be shot: 
he looks like a weak, misguided creat- 
ule,” the unhappy man who thus pleaded 
for clemency would be howled at and 
threatened with arrest if he said any- 
thing furthel Faces in these days 
shonc with a soit of lund light ‘The 
little petts grocer and the great mer- 
chant of lace, the shopkeeper and the 
biunkei, seemed to think their expiess 
duty wis now to hoot, kich, stuke, and, 
if necessary hill defenseless piisoneis 
Old women, veneiable at least by then 
may hins were called degiading names 
as the soldiers pushed them on to piison, 
Which few leftalive In dozens of cases 
these women were simply looking after 
then husbands of sons, yet they were 
allested on suspicion of endeavo1mg to 
fhe the quuters Many of the women 
were found with then apron» filled with 
explosive matches and the sé? oleuse was 
a velitable personage, although hei ex- 
ploits were giossly exaggerated Dead 
men were allowed to 10t uncared for, and 
vulgar parssels-b;y pulled the coverlets 
fiom then faces and made unfeeling 
1emaiks Our hearts seemed to ievolt 
Sometimes we could not believe our 
senses, and went about trembling with 
hor101 A man coming out of a house 
at the coune: of the Rue Pasquier, on 
Wednesday afternoon, was denounced 
as 2 Communpt He was clean, well- 
dressed, andtzanguil Ten ortwelveai til- 
lei\ officers drew then swords and weie 
about to cut him down, when it was 
decided to take him to the post in the 
opposite stieet The crowd giumbled at 
this, and one old man was so angiy be- 
cause the soldiers did not shoot the sup- 
posed culprit that he tried himself to 
hill him with his stout oaken stick. 
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A1ound the chuich of La Tiinité the 
fight was especiall, muiderous Great 
havoc was made among the heaufiful 


statues and fountam»e im the church 
square 3=The tiees were almost baie and 


leafless, the fue» stuppme everything 
Ou vace-consul, Mr Alcott, saw fiom 
his windows much of the combat, and 
desauibes it as appalling = A piiest was 
paved by the regulars from the hands of 
the imsmgents and the poo: old man 
was 80 overjoyed that he Kissed the 
whole batt thon 

The }hinticade on the Place de ’Opera 
was composed of hauels, water-c ute, 
and heyps ot eaith‘and paying-stones 
It war 50 allanged as to command the 
Boulevard des Capuemes, the Rue» 
Aube: and Halevy This, as well as 
the barucade winch closed communica- 
tion between the Chaussée d’Antin and 
the boulevard was valuntly defended 
by the One Hundied and Seventeenth 
Communit battalion It» guns m some 
measuie protected all the network of 
baiucades between the grand boule, ards 
and the key bariie: on the Boulevard 
Malesherhes, and hindered the progress 
of the regular troops about twenty-four 
hows The fight at this Opera hai.i- 
cade was very severe. and two officers 
of the Communit battalion, not wishing 
to leave then gun» in the hands of the 
reguiars, diew them off themselves one 
by one, amid a shower of bullets All 
the Federals were finally forced to 1etne 
and then the inhabitants came out and 
welcomed in the regulars, who descended 
by the Rue du Helder One liner 
mounted to the top of the magnificent 
edifice of the Opera, ture down the 1ed 
flag, and biandishing the tricvlor, placed 
it finally im the hand of the god Apollo, 
who holds up to the sunhght a golden 
lyre 

Promenading the streets now became 
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extiemely dangerous. Strangers were 
treated hke Pamsians. The National 
Guards of Order were fretting and fum- 
Ing. as if anxious for a pretext to kill 
something, and 1t was unsafe to reason 
with them One man assured me that 
five thousand msuigents had been shot 
since the troops entered I mildly ex- 
pressed doubts He called out at once, 
and tried to collect a GQowd about me, 
but I left lum post-haste Towards 
evening the shells fell very, rapidly m 
the Place de POpéia, and 1 woman who 
was gomg to the Place Vendéme, as a 
pllsoner. was struck down by a shell from 
the Buttes Chaumont battery Wounded 
hoises added then scream» to the cies 
of the wounded men = The front of the 
building in whiuh the Washington Club 
was located was half torn away In the 
glue of the flames fiom the Minstiy of 
Finances, a5 night came on. one could see 
men andwomen tied together, and bleed- 
Ing fiom numerous wounds muched 
along, urged foiwaid by kichs and bluws 
fiom musket-butts into the Plice Ven- 
dome, where they were numediately shot. 

A number of French and American 
persons told me the followimeg incident, 
which I defy any one to 1ead without a 
ceitain emotion On Thieday a very 
beautiful young girl, taken in the act of 
scattering inflammable matches against 
the houses, was marched down the Rue 
de la Paix to the Place Venddme to 
execufion She seemed quite mnocent, 
and answeied quite quictlh, when asked 
what she was doing, and what she had in 
hei aqyion, * Only some hindlings tohght 
my fhe with” Hei beauty, hei elastic 
and courageous step, as she maiched to 
execution, did not enlist the women in 
her favor ‘The women were much more 
terrible in their wrath than the men; but, 
as she turned and faced the crowd with 
flashing eye, and as her longf black hair 
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kept waving 1n the breeze, many a stiong 
man shed teus .An implacable wai of 
the poor ag unst the rich, canied now 
to the extiemity of despiu. made the 
young enl mach as proudly to the place 
of execution a» 1f her cause had been 
won and Pais were free 

The military school on the Chimp de 
Mais we a favorite plice for crxecu- 
tions) Few prsoners who went in there 
eume out alive Ad fist as the men ind 
women entered the doumed precinct, the 
tramp of a fizing platoon id the dis- 
charge of a number of muskets could 
be heud = The bodies were he yped up 
so thit new-comers had to climb over 
them in order to stand it the fitil will 
The deid were diigged uterw uds to the 
Champ de Mus into trenches The 
millions of visitors to the great Exhi'n- 
tion of 1878 little thenght wi ther 
walked on the be wutiful green e@1iss ot 
the gardens of the Chimp de Mus of 
slaughtered Communists buned below 
Probably some one who hul 1ead Walt 
Whitman’, eecentiic verses might have 
thought above the unrecognizable graves. 
of those strange lint» — 


** Tenderly will J use you curling eriss 

It may be you transpire from the bicast» of 
young mun, 

It may be 1f I had known them I would hive 
loved them, 

It may be you are from old people and from 
womcn, and from off-pring tihen tuo soon 
from tht 1r mothera’ laps 

They are alive and well sunic  hcre 

The smallest sprout shows there w really no 
death ” 


The history of the huining of Panis 
has been told, both hy the Communists, 
who find. in theiradzoit fashion, a hundred 
apologies fur then action, and by the 
moderate Republicans, some of whom. 
hke M Maxime Ducamp, aie a trifle 
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nnmoderate in the condemnation Had 
the iegular troops acted with more 
Piomptness, after their aiival. a great 
numbe1 of the pamcipal buildings on the 
left bank of the Seme invvht hive been 
saved fiom the flames = But) the hesita- 
tion of the reaulu troops iw not to be 
wondered at | The spectacle which con- 
dironted them was enough to appall the 
stoutest heats The @ieit clouds of 
smoke from the smouldenmeg Tdtel de 
Velle and the Tuleaius mide a sombre 
buhgiound to ameliunchely pictie At 
Ul the street corners du wl msurgents lay 
thichly. sometimes piled in little heaps. 
Ashing the caplanation of this, ] was 
tuld that these were men who hid escaped 
ito the houses und when tound were 
tihken into the street und immedi itely 
exccuted No questions even were asked 
them when thes were found with weapons 
m then hinds o: with powder stuns on 
then fingers Lhe bullet sing its shill 
song, uid they fell dead 

It wworthy of rumah that in the quue 
ter of Pars extending from the tel 
de Ville to the Bastilld, no hostility to the 
Communists was expressed by pon-c ome 
hatunts elsewhere the complete ferocity 
of the citizens quite surpassed anything 
muntcsted by the suldu:s In the Rue 
du Temple and in the Rue Vieux du 
‘Temple, dead men of both the Com- 
munal and regular annics were lying 
thout as plentiful as bioken boughs mn a 
foiest though wlich a great wind had 
passed 

On this Wednesday evening a frend 
who walhed through the Rue de Rivoli 
announced thit he saw women washing 
off the sidewalk m= places where the 
blood had collected in little stagnant 
pools They sopped up the blood with 
wet 1ags, and, wilnging 1t out into pails, 
carried it away into the houses. Possibly 


some enterpiising speculator proposed 
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to sell or to exhibit the blood of the 
victims of the May 1evolation 

Around the Pala» Royal, and espe- 
cially in front of the Comedie Fiangaise, 
the scene was heait-rending = Soldiers 
were digging trenches m the inddle of 
the sticet, and thowimg in the dead m- 
suigents In fiontof the bariicade m 
the Rue Montpensier as many ts twenty 
were burned Amateur g) ie-digaurs 
boys and men, tuinbled bach the duit 
and stumped it down without 4a thrice of 
emotion on them taces Nearly at the 
rane time some soldiers were shinning 
ahowsc Slam by shall and wore distubue 
ting the meat to poor poople who heaecd 
foot Many members of the worhme- 
<lass suffeicd the pings of hunger tar 
several dass dmuing the tight ow the food 
Incatun quauters was cntuely Ciumied 
off to serve the soldias whe were 
making then way mte the heut of the 
INSULLECtION 

The Munstiv of Finance the noble 
eolonnades of which occured ano un- 
mense front on the Rue de Rivoli, was 
fucd inside on Tuesdiy might by a 
delegation appomted expressly for the 
purpese The wvchiyves in the fifth 
story served as kindling and in a few 
hows the whole street line was in a blize 
But when the msugents had evacuated 
the building, and had been compellcud to 
fall back from the Place de li Concorde 
a Wine-meichant on the coine: attempted 
to organize a service to save what re- 
mained of the edifice He was shot at, 
and petroleum shells were thrown to mn- 
ciease the flames Towards midnight 2 
strong, wild wind came up, fanning the 
flames and discouraging hopes of saying 
anything A tew hows late: an at- 
tempt was made by a few dete:mined 
men to save the most important papeis 
concerning the finances of Panis. and 
the great ledger of the cit) was brought 
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out at the 11sk of them lives by five em- 
ployé> As there are a laige number of 
volumes of this precious book, and these 
were stored in an upper room, 2 chain of 
poldiers was placed on laddeis. and the 
tomes Contamimg the whole statement of 
the city’s indebtedness were passed from 
hand to hind, until they reached the 
giound At last the fue became so hot 
thit the proc edings were cut short, and 
a luge number of the books were thrown 
helte:-shelter into the street, whence 
they were picked up by the inhabitants 
of the quate: and pached m calnages. 
On the Faubourg St Huonoid, one of 
of the most crowded of Parisian thorough- 
faces the destihuction was very great. 
Himense warchouses, establishmentr de- 
voted to utides of lusury and _ taste, 
thew skyw udsin clouds of smoke and jets 
of flime At the cntrance of the stieet 
neuest the Rue de Rivoli the slaughter 
Www tremendous = Piled at the Rrol 
end of the Rue du Luxembourg, on 
Wednesday morning, weie one hundied 
and twenty-five dead bodies, bronght 
thee fiom vanous pomts Cunivus 
throngs were constantly gathered at this 
place, and many alzests were made 
unong the spectatols for expressing then 
opmions too strongly Near the corner 
ot the Faubourg St Honoré and the 
Rue Royale a wine-merchant was con- 
fined in Ins cellu, with lis wife and hittle 
onl diiven thither by the mtense heat 
of the houses huimning around about 
them The tusillade fiom the barticades 
in the Rue St Honoié and from the 
Madeleine was so severe that he hardly 
daied venture through what was at hest 
crumbling and 1ed-hot 1uins, to save his 
wife and child in the open an At last 
he decided, uiged by the screams of the 
child, who was almost Iterally 1oasted, 
and, clasping he: in his arms, he rushed 
out through the falling walls and under 
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a stoim of bullets to a passage held hy 
a small detachment of government 
troops A» he clamored at the gate for 
entrance, thiee men pomted then guns 
athun * Killme,” heered.* but swe 
my Child’ * The corporal. comprebending 
the situation, rushed forward and took 
the clild in Ins arms and the wine- 
meichant returning into the 1ums sue- 
ceeded in rescuing Ins wife also) |= A few 
minutes afteirwuds the house fell in, and 
the cellar in which those people had been 
roasting was filled with lve coals 

The damage in one house im the Rue 
Royale was estimated at 700,000 t1 mes 
The general statf of the insurgents had a 
giand banquet at a restamzant in this 
sheet on the mht of the entry of the 
regular tivops. and they diank confysion 
toM Thiers in no less than three hundred 
bottles of champagne’ In one of the 
hounes on the coine: of the Rue Ruyale 
and the Taubourg, those who had hidden 
In the cellars on the Monday when the 
fight began. to avoid service in the m- 
suigents’ ranks, were all suffocated 
The owner of one of the huge shops 
burned on the Rue Rovale was found 
raving In the street on the ruins of lis 
fortune Eis loss had quite turned hr 
brain It was said that one of the 
fashionable clubs in this sticet only os- 
ecaped burning thiough the sagacity of 
some selyants, who give the soldier 
charged with the firing so much wine that 
he quite forgot his duty 

There 16 no doubt that the Communists 
intended to make a complete wick of 
the FaubourgSt Germain Maaime Du- 
camp has lett or record ave1y concise and 
careful narrative of the rum of the Palace 
of the Legion of Hono, the Council of 
State, the Com des Comptes, and it 1 
startling to note with what coolness 
General Eudes and Megy, the ferocious, 
half-educated workman who hecame one 
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ot the heroes of the Communal patty, 
escaited by a quintette of women, went 
fiom palace to palace sowing destruction 
upon then tinck The houses of 11h 
refugees Were invaded, pelvants who 
unde: took to save the pietures, the rich 
fuinitme, and the silver plate of then 
m.steis, were shot duwn The * gene- 
1dls” and * colonels,” exated with 
dunk, and half mad with the scnse of 
coining dange1, issued most extiavagant 
deaiees It ws even sud that Megy 
sizned his deciees with the number 
which had been stamped upon bis prison 
unitorm. as if thus cuting defiance in 
the face of the sowets which hid con- 
demned him temporuily to lose his 
citizenship. and to be reduced to the level 
of amere numeral = Long wagon-tiains, 
filled with banels of petroleum, were 
ranged in reqular order in the court-yards 
of the bwuildmgs marked for burning, 
and as the Communists retreated Slowly 
up the left bank of the Seine, flying trom 
baniade to banicade before the up- 
proaching vengeance of the hbauqeninie, 
they apphed the torch with as much 
earnestness and jov as if: thes had been 
saching anenemy's Citadel ‘The beauti- 
ful putmes of Tlandim and Eugene De- 
laciorx were deluged with mineral oil. 
Bauels of this oi were poured down 
Stancases and though comidois, and 
hundieds of thousands of manusciipts 
belonging to the eichives, andited ac- 
counts, Memos of important fmancial 
transactions, were trampled into the oozy 
mass into which the Communists, in 
then diunken fury, fued then 1evolyers 
and thiew live cous and matches M. 
Jules Vallis, who, afte: taking a promi- 
nent part m the Commune, escaped, 
published, shoitly before the entiy of 
the regular troops, in his journal, called 
the ‘‘Cri du Peuple,” the following state- 
ment: ‘* All measures have been taken 
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to prevent the entry mto Pam of any 
inunical soldier The 1ampaits may be 
battered down, but no soldicis wall get 
into Pans If M Tine w a chemist 
he will quite comprehend us Let the 
anny of Veisulles recollect thit Paris is 
decided to undcartake everything rather 
than surrender ” The emplovincnt of 
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dy nanite hud been sugeestad to the Com- 
mune. but that powerful politi id agent 
had not{vet attamed the celehity wich 
It now — and the imeendianies 
and anardlusts of the epoch were obliged 
to resort do petroloum and to the torch 

It was ,Tuesday evemng when the 
palace of the Council of State and the 


Cour des K‘omptes was fued The 
Cour des Gomptes has long been a 
place of image for the trans-Atlan- 


tic tourist) Julho go abroad expecting 
y 
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to find Pams a Kind of second Rome, 
with ruins on every hand In facet, the 
Cour des Comptes 1» almost the only 
remmant of the Connnunist furs left as 
It was m that dieadful week It 1s 
presently to be converted into a inuseum 
of industuial wat) | Dung the Commute 
Iitwas occupied by the delegate of the 
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Couneil of Stite. who. only a few daye 
before the entry of the regula troops. 
We sent to Marpcilles on a revolution- 
ay mission, Where he wi arrested by 
agents fiom Veralles It was thought 
by the 1egulais that the Council of St ite 
paluwe we burned by the fifty-seventh, 
sixtv-seventh, and one hundied and 
thity-htth battalions of insurgents, who 
had veeupied it, and therefore wher- 
ever these gentry were found during the 
fight they recerned no quater 
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A woman who went by the name of 
Madame Eudes, the female companion 
of the Communrst general, gave numel- 
ous festivals at the Legion of Honor 
palace which was he: comzade’s head- 
qnaiteis. dung the brief 1eign of the 
msuriection, and some of these festivals 
are said to have been o1gie» quite be- 
yond the power of description = Mad.aine 
Eudes was wont to descend into the 
couit-sa1d to shake hands with all the 
soldiers on guard, taking pup» to an- 
noume that they might converse with 
hei fively, and might never salute I 
am a daughter of the people,” she said 
The Pais journals related that she and 
other women connected with the Com- 
mune had pillaged the wandiohe of the 
beautiful and fashionable Manyuise de 
Galliftet, and that they used to appear 
in he: diesses, but this wm probably 
untiue 

Aiound the palace above mentioned, 
the Rue de Lille was hormibly devas- 
tated by shot, shell and fue In the 
Faubourg St Germain one of the noted 
clubs was nearly wrecked by the Ve1- 
saillais batter1es, playing from Tio- 
cadéio One very singular illustration 
of the damage that can be caused by a 
single bullet occuized in a mansion next 
the Agricultural club A bullet pierced 
a reservon i the fifth story, which con- 
tained ten thousand litres of water The 
upper story of the house was inun- 
dated. and thousands of fiance’ worth 
of furniture injured before the owners 
below knew of the small deluge The 
conflagration in the Rue du Bac, on the 
left bank of the Seine, was one of the 
most disastious caused hv the despair 
and malice of the insuigents It 1s said 
that Gencial Eudes and Megy them- 
selves fired the first houses im this 
quarter, wishing to inaugurate this great 
and formidable attack on property, and 
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to have their names handed dewn in 
histoly as piime movers in_ these 
final thagedies Whole houses were 
destroyed, gulleys 1an up and down 
across the stiect, and dead bodies lay 
in the doorways and at corneis, de- 
caying in the hot sun Tlereahout», the 
ordinary method of firing houses was 
by pourmg pctioli.um from the windows 
on the sidewalks wd then hung down 
burning masses of lags 01 matches 
itto the cellu» The Luaemboug 
palace owed its safety to the pichmi- 
nary explosion of the powdel-magazine, 
established thereby Tins § tightened 
away 2 large nuinber of men who were 
sent to fie the ancient home of the 
Medics = The noble and beautiful Sainte 
Chapelle. where old Bulle hes en- 
tombed, muaculously escaped wreck in 
the midst of the rum of the Palas de 
Justice The noted pitson of the Con- 
cleigerle. 80 famous in the old Revolu- 
tion was badly damaged, but the 1cau- 
lars came too quichly mto this neigh- 
bothood to aliow the complete —ac- 
complishment of the Communist’ evil 
design» 

On thiy fatal day, the 24th of May, 
at the close of which the good Arch- 
bishop and hip cumiades in misfortune 
were destincd to be imuidered, the 
official journal of the Commune pub- 
lished an extract from anothe radical 
jearnal, waining the insunectionists 
agaimt anv violence to the presthood, 
62)1ng that ite only result would be fifty 
yeuis more of clericalism = But the men 
who might have listened to 1eason, had 
the reguiar troops still been without the 
fortifications, thought, now that disaste: 
and probable death wee at their gates, 
of nothing but revenge M Thiers 
came into Paris on this Wednesday, and 
remained an hour, and it 1s even said 
that he or Marshal MacMahon, who had 
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been in Panis since the previous Sunday, 
ought to have taken mote vig010uy Meas- 
mes to hive rescued the Aachhshop 
from the nmoment peu in which he was 
placed When the news of the execu- 
tion of the hostiges was announced m 
the ftwhonable quuters along — the 
grand boulevards and in the Rue de Ja 
Pai the excitement wily very gieat 
Men went about the street cursing the 
insurrection in loud and Intter tones 

and whenever t prisenc was brought im 
op Ins way to the Place Vendome, they 
would rush out and stuke him with their 
canes Mi Washbuine our vAmerican 
minster took constant id= caretul 
Measures 11 the Archbishops behalt 
dwing the whole of this termble weeh. 
until the fatal Wednesday mght He 
himself has given a most interesting ac- 
count of Ins vinits to the distinguished 
prelate and of the fotitude and ewect- 
ness of temper displayed by lim in such 
cicumstinces of deadly perl A little 
energy, Wiich had been lacking in France 
since the creation of the Second Empue, 
might have saved the worthy -Archbwhop 
from the horrors of a brutal death The 
must remarkable veision of the execu- 
tion of the Arch}ehop and his compan- 
10NS War given on the authurits of a Mi 

Girard, who pucceeded in escaping fiom 
the pron where the prelate had been 
confined [esaid, ** Monsignew D uboy 
occupied cull number twenty-one of the 
fourth division (this was at the cele- 
nated prison of Mazas), while I was 
confined in number twenty-s1. The 
Aichlishop bad been allowed a table 
and a chau ,—farniture of which the othe 
cells were destitute On the 24th of 
May. at half-past seven mm the evening, 
the director of the prison a certain Le- 
francais who had been six years a gal- 
Icy slave came into the prison with fiftv 
men, and occupied the gallery where the 
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puncipal prisoners were stationed <A 
shoit tume afte: this an office: advanced 
to the Archbishop’s cell, and im a low 
voice called lum by name 

¢ The prelate answered, ‘ Present ’” 

*¢ The officer then passed to the cell of 
the President Bonjean, next exlled the 
Abbé Allard, member ot the Intema- 
tional Society for Aiding the Wounded , a 
nuinbe: of othe: puiests, the Abbé De- 
guery, cae of the Madeleine No 
pooner had each prisone1 answered to lis 
nue than he was led thiough the gallery 
and down the stancase, and conducted to 
the Survellance, on the othe: side, where 
msurgent guards msulted the pirwoners 
and called them names which I cannot 
repre it 

** They were then tiken into the court- 
yaid near the infumuy The <Arch- 
bishop adv aneed towards the platoon of 
execution, which he cleaily saw at a 
hittle distance from hnn and, speaking 
very quietly addrenscd a itew words of 
padon Two inen at once ian up to 
him and Ix fore then comzades, kneeled, 
inploung hy» blessing = The othe in- 
surgents then fell upon them and pushed 
thei back, sulting tham The com- 
mandant in the yard swore a fughtful 
oath * Men.’ he said, ‘you are here to 
shoot these people, and not to listen to 
and howl with them'’ The imsurgents 
then obeyed the orders to load then guns 

** The Abbé Allard wus placed agamst 
the wall frst and fell dcad = Monseign- 
eur Darboy then calmly took his place, 
and fell, almost without a groan The 
bIX piusoneis were thus shot, only the 
Abbé Deguerty showme a moment’s 
feebleness, which must be attubuted to 
the state of lis healtn 

*¢ The bodies were at once conveyed in 
a 1ailway van to the cemetery of Pére 
La Chaise, where they were placed in 
what 15 called the ‘ common ditch,’ and 
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the mangled corpses were left uncovered 
The platoon of execution wap taken 
fiom the One Hundied and Fights -fnst 
and Two Hundied and Sixth Battahons 
of the National Guaids which accounts 
for the fervuity shown by the Imes 
agaist the men of these battalions when 
liter on they wae Inought im as prs- 
ones ” 

Not less Inrutal and infimtely more 
affecting 18 the recital of the miussace 
of the Domine in Inothers at the pron 
m the Avenue d'[talic The story is 
told by the only one of the hicthien 
who estaped = These twelve apostles 
of patent, wnequted = Tibor — men 
of excellent intelhecnce and cdue ition 
—had been anested ati a school in 
Pais The nuns employed as te ichers 
mm this school ware sent to the prison tor 
common Wornen. and the Inethren to the 
fut of Budthe where they ware Jodecd 
mw othe easemate They were then 
Ihought into Pus oud while boing tiuken 
though the Gobelms quuter thes ware 
several dimes theateped with death by 
the populice, but were finally brought to 
the above-mentioned preon About 
two ocdloch on Thursday ow thes were 
prayime together an officer entered and 
said grossly, “ Surphees forward’ vou 
aie to he conducted to the bani ides ” 
They followed mutely. and found at the 
bauicade such an intense {ne thet the 
mMhalitants abindoned it, tthing Dich 
then vietims with them About wm 
how atterwads they were agun sum- 
moned to the street, ind here an ofhieer 
of the One Handied and Fust Battalion 
oidcied Ins men to load then muskets, 
and then came the cry ** Enter the 
stieet one hy one!” 

Thev knew thir was then death-w.ar- 
rant, and therefore took adieu of ech 
other ‘Come, biethien,” said the 
fathei prot, * come to the guod God'” 
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and he went out, shutting the doo: after 
lin <Apshot was heard, and the next 
Irother who went out saw, avs he felt the 
fatu bullet, the venerable prior bathed 
in blood The hother who escaped 
only succeeded by sunulating death, a 
bullet having giaved him, and he lud 
quetl among the slun until the execu- 
tiongin had gone iway, when he 1an 
imto a side strect, whele a charitable 
woman conceded lim until the azuval 
of the Versailles troops 

On the Tuesday after the cutry of the 
renlus the two hundid othe: host- 
ages confined in| Mizis prison were 
tihon to La Rognette. hnown as the 
Jason ot the coudemned On the fol- 
lowing diy seventy-four were snot, and 
out of two hundred and tout gcndarmes 
confined m= other prusons, one hundred 
ind sixty-nine hid bean design ited toi 
execution On Thursdiy the Vers ulles 
troops alived just in tine to sive them 
It will be seen fiom this that it~ not 
too much to su thet the Commune, ut 
Its close wis on the verge of maugurat- 
my Alban of tell 

It ws but juste to add thit all the 
lngh milituy offecisof the Commune — 
all who meted the nume of othee — 
cousidered the unrest of the pests as 
an ontiige and understood how com- 
pktely the dimning violence used 
qgaumst these good men would react 
upon the inpuection rneral Clu- 
seret hid especially memred the Com- 
mnumists’ displeiwure becuse of his 
mtervention m= the cause of the Aich- 
bishop It was frequently sud dummy 
the insuliechion that the Communists 
intended to take and hold the cotie- 
spondents of foreign Journals resident in 
aris as hostages and M Mot a pict- 
ulesgue figuie in the Communal a-- 
sembly. once actuuly propored ts 
MeapUe Whether the Communists 
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imagined that by this they could control 
opmion may now never be known The 
muide: of Gustave Chaudey, one of the 
editors of the ** Srdcle,’’ who had been 
held as 2a hostage, seems to have been 
actuated by a desire fo. vengeance on 
the puit of Raoul Rigault, the celebrated 
Communist chief of police Chaudes 
was confined at St Pelagie, the old Im- 
pe1ial prison for journalists and political 
offendeis, and his friend, Ce:nuschi, the 
noted Italian, who has adopted Pui as 
his home, came ve1y nea to viclent 
death Inmself at the hands of the en- 
raged soldiery when he went to intercede 
to. Chaudey’> hfe ‘The unfortunate 
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journalist was shot on the evening of 
the 24th of May, Raoul Rigault stand- 
ing by the execating platoon with a 
drawn swoid, and cuising the men be- 
cause they did not do their woik more 
rapidly. 

The onlitary operations of the govern- 
ment m Pais lasted exactly seven days, ° 
hour fo. hom ‘The entry of the fist 
troops was effected on the afternoon of 
Sunday, May 21st, at four o’clock. On 
that eventful day they were traversing 
the bndge at the Pomt du Jour, and at 
fou: o’clock on Sunday, May the 28th, the 
last insurgent bairicade at Belleville was 
taken 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE. 


The New Fight of the Bastille — The Hotel de Ville —The Picture-que ind Tnamatic Episodes of the 
Cucat Butles 


E red fiag fluttered at the top of 
the column in the Place de la Bas- 
falle until late Saturday aftexnoon = Me1- 
cury, who seemed springing hehtly from 
ns elevated peich, up and aways from 
bloodshed and burning, held the ban- 
ner, Which could be distinctly seen 
from many points m the centre of the 
city, while the fight was still raging 
aiound the site of the old Bastille 
Onee diiven fromthe bariic wes around 
the Hétel de Ville, the insurgents made 
ap their mind to a desperate stand in 
the quarters of the citv where the m- 
sutrection was born No vie attempted 
to revive the huistoiic feruits of the 
Faaboug Saint Antume, not even the 
feeblest resistance was mide there 
Belleville, the Buttes Chaumont and the 
cemetery of Pére La Chaise were selected 
as the localimes in which to mike the 
last effort. The people of La Villette had 
been driven nearly to desperation during 
the third and four.h days of the fhght, 
by the return upon them of the beaten 
Insuigents fiom Montmartie and itr 
environs, and the determined eftuit» of 
the troops to dislodge them Many 
houses at La Villette were burned. and 
dozens of innocent people lost their 
lives by shot and shell coming from the 
batteries and banucades of both com- 
batants. On Wednesday the shells fiom 
Montmarhe did terrible execution at 
Belleville, but the Communists, feeling 
strong in the knowledge that the bar- 
Ticades of the Chaéteau-d’ Ean were still 


held. 1efused to retreat. although en- 
tivated by hundieds of famulies, who 
saw almost unminent death before them. 
Suspicion hegan, however, to do its tem1- 
ble work among the Bellevdhans, and 
the offleers found every morning that 
some man had been shot by his com- 
rades) for having ostensibly aided the 
enemys On Thinsday, an artillery man 
came to a hattery at a little distance 
fiom his own, aud pointed a gun o1 two. 
We was immediately anested and shot, 
the men who did the deed msisting that 
he was a Vetrvallas im disgure On 
this pume day, also, quite an expedition 
Was organized with the hope of 1etaking 
Montmartre. but the men finally refused, 
conside1ing it certain death. and that 
then prmecipal duty was to ** defend their 
hearthstones ” On Fiiday there was a 
g:and procession of priests gomg to 
execution thiough Belles lle — a species 
of parody of the gieat trumphal ndes 
to the guillotine of °93 There were 
twelve priests and a few gendarmes, say 
the eve-witnesses, and the unfortunate 
hostages were shot m the Rue Haxo, 
with quite a crowd lookmg on Fnday 
night the tez101 which had electi1fed the 
aristocratic quaiters on Tuesday and 
Wednesday had spread tw Belleville, 
and the Giand Docks, 01 Custom House 
of Paris, was in flames. The fize spread 
rapidly to the borders of the grand canal, 
on which the docks are situated, and 
whole magazines, filled with oil and other 
combustibles, went up 1n sheets of yellow 
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flame Toward midnight, large detach- 
ments of Communists airived on the 
scene of the conflagration Few such 
miserable and heait-1ending processions 
have ever been seen on the pavements of 
Paris Haggaid, worn, frightened at 
the death only a few hours distant. dirty, 
hungry, and many of them diunk, the 
officers found it difficult to rally the men 
to retreat ‘‘Let us he down and die,” 
said they , and many prefeiied to 1emain 
and “‘see the people's vengeance exe- 
cuted,” meaning the fires 

The defense of the approaches to the 
Bastille was veiy thorough and strongly 
kept up Batimcades at the entrance of 
the Boulevard de Stiasbourg had heen 
taken by the regulars, but the msurgents 
had intrenched themsels es in the Eastern 
Railway stahon, at the head of that 
boulevard, and made a tenuble fight 
‘When they weie at last dislodged, 1t was 
at the cost of inuch life on botn sides 
At the Chateau d’Eau the resistance took 
on tremendous piopoitions, owing tu the 
presence of some of the leaders of the 
Commune and the desperation of the 
insurgents as poimt afte: point was swept 
away. They had estabhshed powerful 
batteries in this grand square. which has 
in it one of the largest barzachs im Paris, 
and a huge structuie known as the con- 
solidated shops. which was partially 
burnt during the fight The boulevards 
fiom the ChAteau d’Eau down to the Rue 
Royale showed how fierce was the 
showcr of missiles that the insuigents 
sent. Trees were mown down, lamp- 
posts cut short off, fronts of houses taken 
out, whole roofs sunk in, statues disem- 
bowelled, and cafés gutted I was at 
the barricade of the Porte St. Denis, 
held by the government troops, on 
‘Thursday afternoon, at four o’clock, and 
the insurgents were then throwing boites 
@ mit;wile (shells contaming an bundred 
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bullets) in such profusion that I con- 
sidered it prudent to 1etire. The barm- 
cade built across the boulevards at the 
Porte St Martin Theatre was one of 
the strongest erected, but on Wednes- 
day night, when the cannonade had 
wenkened the defenses, the Communist 
leader» gave ordei» for the burning of 
the quarter. and the celebrated theatre 
of the Poite St Martin, and many other 
noted mansions nea it, were buined 
to the ground. The fight continued 
through the night at the Chateau d’Eau, 
and on Thursday moining the unfortu- 
nate defenders heard that the Pantheon 
had been taken afte: a desperate struggle ; 
that the Gobelins had been surrendered, 
and that a stiong column was now operat- 
ing in that remote quarter of Paris, 
covering the ground with corpses. and 
shutting up one of the most effectual 
avenues of escape The torts of Bicétre 
and Iviy, which the Communists had 
boasted of as final strongholds, were 
thus taken out of the insurgent hands, 
and the garrisons were called upon to 
sulzende: at discretion Dnicétre’s com- 
mander 1efused, and the fort was taken 
by assault, winle General Wroblesk, 
after sulsmuitting to a desperate bombard- 
ment, blew up his powder magazine, and 
then surrendered six thousand men into 
the hands of those from whom they could 
expect no meicy 

It would hardly serve the purpose of 
this narrative to recount fully the ma- 
neeuvres by which the whole of the left 
bank of the Seine was finally, on Thurs- 
day, put into the possession of the gov- 
ernment troops The tragic interest 
deepens with startling intensity from the 
moment when the Hétel de Ville, a 
flaming ruin, was surrounded on thice 
sides by the regulars. Thenceforward, 
the history of the Commume’s resistands. 
is filled with nothing save disaster, which 
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** Followed fast and followed faster,” 


until the sullen culmination. 

The H6étel de Ville was then encom- 
passed thus: Towards the Seine, the 
corps of General Cissey had carned 
the barricades of the Pont Neuf and 
taken possession of the island and the 
cathedral of NOtre Dame; on the right, 
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of Marshal MacMahon would have ’ 


triumphed, the insurgents would be 
crowded back into the narrow tract of 
the Buttes Chaumont and Pére la Chaise, 
and would he crushed between the Prus- 
slans and the conveiging effort of the 
whole regular army 

The Chateau d’Eau was, therefore, the 
last point of central resistance. The 





BURNING OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE 


the thoops had attacked a hanicade 
defended well for a time at the Pointe 
St. Eustache, and afte: encountelmg a 
fnghtful resistance, had carned it, and 
the middle column, commg straight tow- 
ard the late stronghold of rebellion, had 
already paseed the Louvie. 

Nothing was left, then, for the insur- 
gents but to make their grand, bold stand 
at the Chateau d’Eau. Once lost there, 
they knew that the Apilitary movements 


tegulais did not hesitate to call it the 
*¢ Key to Belleville.” 

On Thursday the approaches of the 
regular army may be 1esumed as fol- 
lows The corps of Generals Clinch- 
ant and Douay ralhed by the boulevards 
of Magenta, St. Denis. and St. Martin, 
and from the Temple quarter. On the 
left wing, Ladmurault’s corps operated 
against La Chapelle and La Villette, and 
General Vinoy, crossing the Seine with 
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bis men. was creeping towards the Bas- 
tille, quite n the 1ear of the Chateau 
d@’Eau 

All around the gigantic square, and in 
1t, the carnage was fearful Thusday 
afternoon and evening the stiuggle cul- 
minated On the baiieade, Fiiday 
morning, amid a heap of twenty o1 thuty 
othe: corpses, the body of Delescluze 
was pointed out He was dressed in 
simple morning costume. with polished 
boots and heave: hat, and had evidently 
prepared lumself with caie thinking that 
he would be captmed He was killed 
at the bairicade, while urging on lus men 
to a mote energetic iestance The 
ball, which struck him 1 the forehead, 
kniied him moetantly Delescluze seems 
neve to have made any attempt tu go 
away Fle intended to die at his pust, 
and did so. For days before he was 
compelled to flee fiom the Mimsty of 
War he hardly ever quitted lis work- 
room He threw lumself on a mattiess 
which laid upon the floor neai his work- 
table, and took Intle naps of half an 
hour’s dmation, then cast himself again 
with fury on hw task His counte- 
nance in death boie a pamtul expies- 
sion of mute despau He was an old 
man, who had been .oughly used in the 
world, whose kindness had been turned 
to bitterness by exile, and whose health 
had been completely broken by mental 
and physical suffering His men seem 
to have made no effort to i1emove 
Ins body, and the regulais found it 
Fnday morning Delescluze was iden- 
tified by the fact that a very peculiar 
cane, which he was known to have car- 
ried twenty years, was grasped im the 
dead man’s stiffened hand On his per- 
son were found a large number of letters, 
some of which were from women, warn- 
ing him that he ran mek of bemg poi- 
soned, et. There were also among his 
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papers a number of orders, of which the 
following 1s a fair specimen : — 


Citizen Milhére, at the head of one hun- 
dred and fittv fuséens, will burn the suspected 
houses and all the pubhe monuments on the 
right bank of the Stine 

Citizen Veanier, with fifty men, 1s specially 
chargid with the boulevards from the Made- 
lune to the Bastille 

These citizens must arrange with the chiefs 
of the barricades fur the execution of the 
orders 

Pans, 8 Prainal, An 79 


This order 15 signed hy Delescluze, 
Ranvier, Vésinier, Brunel, and Domhow- 
ski Others concern the buining of 
houses fiom winch people might have 
been seen firing upon the baizicades 

The bodies were stiewn so thickly 
about the syuaie of the Chiteau d’Eau 
that on Sunday, thiee days afte: the 
captme of the locality, many corpses 
were still lying under the branches of 
thees, which had been strewn to impede 
the enemy’s progiess Severe hand-to- 
hand fighting occured at the Poite St. 
Mantin, o: not fu from the square, on 
th» Thuisday One young man, who 
had ensconced himself in a sort of re- 
cess in the aich, from whence, high 
above the crowd, he could fire at his lei- 
sure upon it, remained in ns peich after 
his companions had retieated, and killed 
half-a-dozen soldiers before the 1.egulais 
succeeded in getting up where they could 
shoot bm The insurgents piled their 
dead bodies in veiitable revolutionary 
style on the barmcades; and when the 
tremendous artillery dpel of Thursday 
night was over, the spectacle was sick- 
eng. Cluseret was said to have been 
shot on Thursday evening, in the retreat 
from the barricades of the Porte St. 
Martin; but he mysteriously made his 


appearance at the apartment of an old 
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and nentral fnend on that day, sub- 
sequently escaped from the walls of 
Paris, and now lives in Constantinople. 
A friend of mine, on whom he called, 
told me that, finding nothing could be 
done 1n that quarter fo: lus safety, Clu- 


seret rose coolly, gave a pleasant smile 
and hand-shake, and marched down the 
stancase as if going to breakfast, al- 
though his life would not have been 
worth a rush if any one had chanced to 
recognize him outside the house. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR. 


The Retreat from the Chatew d’Eau — Ruins of the Hotel de Ville — The Burning of Impo:tant Papers. 
— Paquet — The Thud Peiiod of the Great Seven Days’ Fight — .At the Buttes Chaumont 


fd ees reguiars took sixty mitialleuses 
at the Chateau d’ Eau, and con- 
veyed them to the Place de la Bouse, 
where they were proudly exhibited as 
conqueied arms The cannon which 
the imsurgents employed dung the 
thirty-six hours of then defence at this 
point did fearful execution on the houses 
at the Porte Samt-Maitin side Dozens 
of Communists hil in houses along the 
squaie during the ietieat, and were 
ferreted out and shot as fast as found 
The great fountaiu in the middle of the 
square was filled with petroleum, and a 
solid shot had knocked one of the gigan- 
tie bionze lions into the oily pool The 
cross fire unde: which the regular troops 
had to traveise the place was hortuble 
Many a red breeches was killed in the 
march ove: the scattered bough» 

The fight had continued up the giand 
Boulevard Sebastopol all day Thuisday, 
and down the Boulevard Magenta fiom 
the church of Saint-Lauient, so 1ecently 
made famous by the pretended discovery 
of skeletons of young guls there Can- 
non from all sides pouied shut and 
shell into the retreating insurgents. and, 
plunging through the 100fs of houses, 
mudered people. who asked nothing 
better than to fly f1om the scene of such 
horrois. Many citizens actually died 
from fight durmg the combat The 
most reliable accounts say that some 
staived to death in the cellars to which 
thev were airiven by fear of the shells; 
and sometimes the harmless occupants 


of some of these cellais would be startled 
by the inioad of excited soldieis, seeing 
an antagonist who had taken 1efuge in 
the house. A word, a retort in such a 
case, was enough to piocure for one’s 
self a speedy execution, with one’s face 
turned to the wall of his own house 

Fiiday woiuing the ictieat from the 
Chateau d’ Eau was consummated The 
army’s task was now comparatively easy 
It consisted in smiounding the imsu- 
gents at the extieme end of the city, at 
Qa point where they could not hope to 
escape fiom the walls, and forcing them 
to nuconditional surendet 

Fiiday mong the same unvarying 
sunshine, the same thunder of cannon, 
te1rolism concerning meendiaies, and 
the 1ed fing otill filsing from the Bastille 
column 

The H6dtel de Ville was a lovely r1n 
Fou essentially popular and successful 
governments have been mstalled there. 
The finut was the ‘* Commune” of the 
last century, which, majestic and feio- 
cious, occupied the halls from the 10th 
of August, 1792. to the 27th of July, 
1798 The second was the Provisional 
government of *4%, from February 24 to 
May 4. The thnd was the government of 
National Defense, which, founded on the 
ruins of the Second Empne, dragged 
out a shifty existence in a time of siege 
and starvation, and the fourth was the 
last Commune of Paris, which violently 
took possession of the Hotel on the 19th 
of March, 1871, and left the edifice in 
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flames on the 28d of May. This 
gieat Communal monument owes the 
placing of ite corner-stone to the pro- 
vost of merchants under Francis I. 
The ceremony occurred on the 15th 
of July, 1533, and the ground had 
then but just been cleared of the 1uins 
of the famous Maison aux Piliers, which 
dated among the most ancient buildings 
of the city. Dominique Baccaio was 
the architect who designed the puiistine 
foim of the stiucture, and Jean Asselin, 
‘¢ Master of Public Wonks to the City,” 
was chaiged with the exccution In 
1550 only one story was completed, and, 
stiangely enough, the civil wars which 
then desolated Fiance weie the maim 
cause of a delay which little pleased the 
architects Finally, in 1600, new minds 
modified the long-neglected designs, and 
the Hdtel gradually took form Two 
centuries after, mm 1801, the church-hos- 
pital of the Holy Spmit, and the Com- 
munion of the Church of St Joln 
weie consolidated with the Hotel de Ville 
edifice, and thuty vcurs after the work 
of demolishing all the houses in the 
immediate viemty was undeitahen = It 
lasted five years, and the result was one 
of the finest architec tural effects in Pais 
Napoleon IIT incieased this effect by 
widening the space, and by making the 
modein buildings around the omnate aud 
romantic old [ldtel of an extreme sim- 
plicity The intez1o1 of the building was 
much more richly ornate than aic any of 
the Gallic palaces Each chief of the 
Parisian municipality had foi centuies 
devoted his attention to emiching the 
vatious halls with memorials of hw» time 
Painting, sculpture, and funituie here 
all spoke the languages of an hundred 
previous decades and thousands of indi- 
vidual tastes. The arms of Pars—a 
galley floating —with the legend Fluc- 
tuat nec mergitur, were, it is supposed, 
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carried away before the flames broke out 
in the Hétel de Ville. Possibly, how- 
ever, the Communists preferred to have 
even that precious memento destroyed, 
because 1t had a taint of Csesarism. 

In this building, 60 many years ago 
that only great troubles cause the re- 
membuiance of it, Mirabeau stood up and 
said, ‘* I consider the National Guard of 
Paris an obstacle to the reestablishment 
of order Movt of its chiefs are mem- 
bes of the Jacobs, and, carrying the 
principles of that Souety among ther 
soldieis, they teach them to obey the 
people as the pimme authonty. These 
fioops are too numeious to take any 
esynit de corps, too wedded to the cata- 
zens to allow the lefst latitude to 1oyal 
autho1ity . too feeble to oppose a grand 
InsuLIeECtion, and too facile to corrupt, 
not en autsse, but indwidually, not to be 
an instrument slways at the will of the 
factions.” 

What Mnabeau said then was sttictly 
true of the National Guard which 
Fathe: Thieis decided to dissolve The 
Hotel de Ville m ruims, the Natonal 
Guad dissolved and disarmed, the 
Communal Committee of Pablic Safety 
dispersed or dead, the generals of the 
guaids lying on hospital stretche1s or 
heaps of corpses, the final, grand, 
desperate effort of the people shaping 
itself in the ‘eccentric quarters” All 
was. indeed, over. 

That same day, after the fight had 
begun at Belleville, a captain of regu- 
lais, after having, with his men, con- 
queied a batzicade, found one of the 
many piisoneis who were to be shot ap- 
peahng to him ‘Listen, captain '” 
said he ‘*I have a watch m my pocket 
which belongs to the concierge across the 
way He gave it to me fo safe-keeping 
several days ago. Let me return it be- 
fore I die!” 
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The captain had before him a httle 
black-eyed led of fifteen, erect, and 
evidently not afraid. He thought the 
poor child desired a pretext for escape, 
and, tired of his bloody work, he said - 
*t Yes, begone, httle scoundrel '” 

But just as the captain and his platoon 
of executioners had taken the lives of 
the othe: prisoneis, the lad came back, 
running, placed himself before the 
bloody wall, and said. *‘ Hee I am— 
ready'” 

No soldiers would flie at him, and the 
captain once more dismissed him, tears 
standing m eyes, which opened wide at 
such exhibition of nobility of character 

Promenading among che iuins of 
Wednesday and Thursday was not es- 
pecially safe, but proliuctive of much 
revery. One remembered the gieat 10- 
view that took place before the Hétel de 
Ville a month before, and the grand old 
face of the enthusiastic Mot (the pa- 
tuiaich of the Commune) inspiting the 
soldiers How the song» 1ang, liow the 
old man and his comrades embiaced the 
Officers, and how the columns marched 
away into- black anmibilation and the 
exeerations of the mob» of bourgeois 
and the commercial people of Patis' 

One of the remarkable men of this 
great meuriection was Napias-Piquet, 
formerly a baiiste: at Tioyes, and, at 
the opening of the Commune diama, 
perhaps fifty-five yeais old He was 
tall, handsome, with sparkling eyes. and 
an intense vivacity of manner which 
only the foreigner who has lhved in 
France can understand Piquet was 
placed in the delicate and dangerous 
position of Mayor at Passy, duiing the 
latter days of the insurrection. He 
had, however, not only power there, but 
was of much weight m the Commune 
councils. To him was largely due the 
financial promptaess of the insurrection- 
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ary leaders. He could find money, by 
legitemate or violent means, when no 
one else could. The “delegate to the 
Ministry of Finances,” Jourde, only 
obeyed Piquet He was also extremely 
violent in his desnes for an attack on 
property, and had toimed the plan of 
burning all the papers of the vanious 
credit societies, the notaues, and the 
gieat corporations, that the Paris wold 
might stait anew He desned to level 
everything, believing that the muiquities 
of society arose fiom the unequal dis- 
tiibution of property and the ty:anmes 
connected with the manipulation of laige 
capital 

One day, almost immediately after bis 
plan fo: buining all these immensely 
valuable papers had been mentioned in 
the Commune, a well-known French 
gentleman, haying no sympathy with the 
insurrection, but to whom Piquet was 
deeply indebted for past services, went 
to see the fiery attache: of property. 
He was accompamed by an Ametican, 
to give character to Ins visit. which he 
feared might result in his arrest and in- 
carceration as an hostage Piquet 1e- 
ceived him with the most friendly cor- 
diality, and afte: the gentleman had 
broached the delicate subject, the Com- 
munist said 

*« Yes, we intend to burn every paper in 
every Impoitant business establishment, 
public and private, all archives, and 
every 1ecord which has any value to the 
tich and those who have heen powerful.” 

But here the Frenchman delicately m- 
terposed the thought that the Commune 
would do much bette: to caiefully put 
its seals upon all buildings containing 
these papers, and to pieserve the records’ 
of the iniquites of property-holders and 
corporations, and then to publish to the 
would in future pamphlets all the doeu- 
mentary evidence of what he (Piquet) 
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asserted. To this the Socialist did not 
desire at first to listen, but he finally 
said he would consider 1t,'and next day 
seals were placed on all offices of nota- 
ries, corporationa, public and private, 
etc. 

Then came the crushing stroke of 
MacMahon’s entiy, and the Frenchman 
who had rensoned with Piquet had, hy a 
httle stroke of finesse, saved to Pais 
the destiuction of papers involying 1n- 
terests of thousands of millions of 
francs Had he attempted to thieaten 
Piquet, he would have incuued the 
gieatest danger , but he simply persuaded 
him to procrastination 

Piquet was among the fitst to fall un- 
dei the bullets of the Versailles soldiery 
His los» was one of the gieat discom- 
agements for those who proposed to 
continue the desperate stiuggle 

The buimng of the Palace of Justice, 
on the Quat de ’Hoiloge, was the sequel 
to the destiuction of the Piefectine of 
Police The latter edifice had been pie- 
paied for burning on the ve1y fimt days 
that the Commune came into powel, as 
not a membei of the insuection in- 
tended that the ancient Innperal inquisi- 
tion should have any place to 1epose 
when it came hack On Wednesday 
might, the 24th, when the r.egulais were 
rapidly coming towards them, the dele- 
gate Fe11é was busily engaged in dis- 
tiubuting money to be carnued to the 
defendeis of the baicades, when the 
news came that he must fly Rigault, 
the prefect, was wandering about the 
prisons, choosing victims on whom to 
retaliate for the indiscriminate shooting 
of the Communist piwoners. Feé, 
before leaving, took down his book of 
prisoners. First on the list was the 
mame of one condemned to death ac- 
cused of having given money for illegiti- 
late purposes to certain members of 
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the National Guard. The other prison- 
ers were released, but Vaisset, the con- 
demned, was shot at the foot of the 
IV, ang his body 
was thrown into the Seine. The Pie- 
fecture was then fired, and certain loud 
explosions showed that the insurgents 
intended the wok to be thoiough. The 
“¢ Sainte-Chapelle,”” which had been 
especially marked for vengeance, Yre- 
mained absolutely untouched, and still 
stand», 1evealed m the beauty which had 
long been concealed in the quaint courte 
of the Palace of Justice 

The thnd period of the great seven 
day»’ fight m Pais properly begins with 
the afternoon of Fiiday, May 26th, and 
ends at fou o’clock on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 28th During that time 
seveial hundied jn 1soneis were executed, 
the mayjouity of them without tial, and at 
least ten thousand were marched through 
the stieets of the city, followed by how- 
ling mobs, ea ; oute for Versailles. General 
Vinoy, who commanded the reserve 
forces, had, while the tremendous strag- 
gle at the Chateau d’Eau was in progress, 
made his way with but httle fighting into 
the Faubourg St .Antome. Inasmuch as 
the active turces got to Belleville much 
soone: than General Vinoy had antici 
pated. he suddenly found himself in a 
vely mmpoitant part of the action, and 
coopeiated with much energy, uniting on 
the Seine the corps of General Douay and 
General Cissey After the taking of the 
Hdtel de Ville, he was in the first lne; 
and while General Douay was striving to 
occupy the boulevards from the Chateau 
d’Eau to the Bastille, Vinoy was preparing 
to attack the insurgents in flank. I have 
alieady described the burning of va1ious 
important public buildings at Belleville as 
the insurgents retreated, but this in no 
way checked the progress of the regulars, 
who, on Thursday afternoon agd evening, 
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were vigoroue:y wwacking the rebel line 
of defense on the Lyons and Vincennes 
railways, and who finally cared, with 
small loss, the baiz:cade unde: the giand 
viaduct on the Boulevard de Mazas 
The msuigents attempted to burn the 
Lyons 1ailway station during then 1etreat, 
but failed. 

The Place de Ia Bastille had always 
been considered by the Communists as 
one of then principal strongholds Ite 
position 1s naturally good for defense, 
and was exceptionally strengthened by 
baziicades on all the avenues which led 
uy to the grand ** Column of July,” such 
as the Boulesazrl Beaumaichais, the Rue 
St Antoine, and the thiee now cele- 
brated streets, Rues de Charenton, du 
Faubourg du Temple, and de la Roquette 
In these impoitant commercial highways 
occoied one of the most sanguinary 
combats in the 1eco1ds of sticet fighting 
The insuigents, diiven to despan made 
a fortress of every house and fought 
from its windows, until the invading 
soldiery came to kill then and thow 
then mutilated bodies into the streets 
Although the baziicades at each entrance 
of the three streets were coutinually 
totte:ing unde the fearful shochs of the 
solid shet fiom the ieogulas’ cannon, 
they weie rebuilt hom by how and a 
Gavrorhe of ’71 was always found to 
replant the red flag high over the paving- 
stones as often a» un artful sha1p-shoote 
brought it down. Finally, the troops 
“¢tuined” the baizicades, invading on 
the east the Fanbourg St Antoine, 
and those unfortunates who had been 
flying fiom the Chateau d’Eau found 
themselves in the m:dst of a new de, onte, 
than which nothing could be more com- 
plete On what has been named the 
Charenton batricade, one bundied and 
five corpses were found. Many were 
those of old men poorly dressed; and 
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in this quarter the people had evi- 
dently taken hold in earnest, for very 
few of the combatants wore any uni- 
foims Not far fiom this scene of 
slaughter stands the historic house where, 
in 1848, the most decided 1esistance in 
Paus was made The old mansion still 
beais marks of these te1ble cannon- 
ades, and its second baptism of fire has 
made the mmate> unwilling to test 
within its shaky walls The stieets 
here, as elsewhere, had the appeaiance 
of a battle-field , and the corpses of men 
and women lay neglected foi two day» 
General Vinoy quietly contmued woim- 
ing ns way fiom the Place du Tidne 
until Friday, when he came upon a knot 
of baruicades on the Boulesaids P1ince 
Eugéne, Philippe-Auguste, «and de 
Charonne Hete was a handful of nave 
men who reasoned agamst Fate, and 
persisted in supposing that then fellows 
wele gaining giound in the centre of 
the city They were cated on Friday 
evening The detendets weie put to 
death, and some of the houses neal at 
hand were burned General Vinoy 
camped that night, under a iahing fire, 
at the foot of the gicen and lovely hills 
which bear within then unmemozial 
hieasts the most celebrated dead of Pazis, 
— he was before Pore La Chaise 

At this cclebiated cemctery, and the 
Buttes Chaumont, the superb park for 
whose beauty Napoleon III did so 
much, the msurectionists made their 
last stand within the town 

The most 1eliable accounts admit that 
thirty thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren, who had been dnectly engaged m 
the fighting at Belleville, weie finally 
suiounded m the cemetery, and bun- 
dreds of these weie massacred. I fre- 
quently heard well-to-do people, with 
whom I am personally acquainted, say 
that they hoped that not one of the thirty 
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thousand would escape alive The bat- 
teries of the insurgents, placed on a high 
slope in the middle of the cemetery, com- 
manded the Opera quarter, and had been 
fiimg sharply at every place whence 
smoke and flame issued foi the past two 
days. On Fiiday the mtillerymen di- 
rected their attention tuo the assitance 
of then brethren in the Faubourg du 
Temple, and stray shells came whizzing 
intotheCential Markets The‘ gieatdam- 
age done by these shell» to plopeity” ps a 
figment of aristuciatic imagination , even 
the respectable Pars journals aduut that 
they ht but few fies = ‘They wounded and 
killed, however, agivat muy inoffensive 
eitizens = The Communists had made an 
mmense collection of ammunition at 
Belleville, and having at then command 
about two hundied cannons Luge and 
small, at first disdamed the very comect 
fre winch was poured into then batteries 
fiom Montmutie heights only three 
thouptnd five hunted v uds distant As 
fast a» cannon were dismounted, fresh 
ones were biought up, until the marines 
on Montmaitie wiung then hands and 
swore that the Devil was aiding the an- 
tagonists on the Buttes 

Friday evening. Pars winch, say the 
Prussians, had heen completely envel- 
oped mw smoke for the three previous 
days, was Mlununated by a vast con- 
flagiation, which set the whole angush- 
Btiicken city out in bold 1rehef agamst a 
frowning and angiy shy All the m- 
habitants of the suburban towns at ouce 
Imagined that the final coup had auned, 
and that the msmgenty had fired the 
whole town lLlence the wildness of the 
reports which teached Englind and 
America on Satarday and Sunday 

The final attack was icady While 
old General Vinoy took fitful 1¢st in hi 
Wangerous quarters, Geneial Ladmr- 
rault had executed a movement similai 
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to that which brought Vinoy to Pére La 
Chaise, and the two army corps were 
sunultaneously in position in the rear of 
Péie La Chaise and the rear of the 
Buttes Chaumont The troops of Lad- 
Iinuault’s corps came out on the Place de 
ln Rotonde, the central position of La 
Villette, having arrived by the Rue de 
La Fayette and the Boulevaid de la 
Chapelle The msurgents, turned to the 
left afte: a vigoious defense, retired to 
the Docks ,—then came the conflagi ation 
of Fiiday evening 

On Saturday morning the Communusts 
found themselves shut in to Belleville 
in a seimicncle, the two extremities of 
which leaned on the 1ampaits, and the 
bend of which followed the boulevaids 
fiom the Bastille to the Chateau d’Eau, 
and extended along the grand canal fiom 
the Faubouwg du Temple to the Place de 
la Villette It 1ained, men weie tram- 
pled intv the mud by otheis advancing , 
the dead wore honible to contemplate 

At the left on the Buttes Chaumont, the 
observer, with a good field-glasa, could 
see a gaiden, the surface of which had 
been ploughed by descending fiagments 
of shell At the foot of a tall tree, 
Whose bianches were stiipped, was a gi- 
gintic battery Men, baie-headed and 
in then shut-sleeves, were seiving it 
Eveis tuo minutes the battery spoke in 
thunde: tunes Looking fiom the bluff 
towaids the great double-spned church 
of Belleville, and beyond the Menimon- 
tant quarter. one could see, at the ght, 
a vast bank of verdue,—Pée La 
Chaise Flashes at the foot of a huge 
monument showed the position of the 
insurgent battery theie A retieating 
battle-line, following the canal by La 
Rogqnette, the Boulevard Richaid Lenon, 
and the Boulevard de la Villette, showed 
the progress of the attack. 

Gene:al Douay was crushing out the 
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last fragmentary resistance in the Fau- 
bourg du Temple. General Chochant 
was subduing all the baiiicades barring 
approach to the canal 

At the pomt where the Boulevard 
Richard Lenon intersects with that of 
Pimce Eugéne was a gun baziecade, 
sohdly built. with ditehes and embia- 
sures It was ~o protected by baricades 
in the adjacent stieets that the regulars 
wee compelled to relumyuish attacks 1 
front, and, going up by the Bastille, ud 
biashing away smaller obstacles, su- 
round the givantic work, pourme a heavy 
fie upon it from all sides = When, after 
some hous, the surge nts abandoned it, 
making a desperate tun fur hte though 
one unlooked-for avenue of escape, the 
whole section for a quarte: of a mile 
around was in i1uins) = On the blood- 
spattered stones lay corpses blachened 
with powder, clothes covered with gore 
torn off from fevei-wild frames by dying 
men w ther agony, bioken guns and 
fragments of an exploded cal-on and 
its contents. half-a-dozen disembowelled 
houses, and the earth, say» an eve-wit- 
ness, was 10 little clots which could only 
have been produced hy a genetuus ad- 
mixture of blood 

All Saturday afternoon shells rammed 
upon Belleville, around and ahove the 
ehurch, and the horizon wa» cnveloped 
mm enormous clouds of smohe The in- 
surgents, who were cannonless, were 
finally diiven into the space between the 
Buttes Chaumont and the Chateau d’Eau , 
the two wigs of the regula army joined, 
throwing the remains of the insurrection- 
ists upon the centre, which received the 
shock without deigning to move forwaid 
o1 back. Five o’clock, six, seven, 
passed, bringing death momentaiily to 
the brave defenders of the Pére La 
Chawe batteries, at eight, just as the 
lainy twihght was surrendering to dark- 


ness, the regulais charged into the bat- 
te1res, and a massacre of fugitives began. 
Ladmuault meantime obtained La Vil- 
lette completely, and the next morning 
the artillery officers of the Versailles 
alm) Wele culluusl) examining the can- 
non m the Buttes Chaumont battery 
Belleville was burning m a hundied 
places, one could hadly walk forty 
yards without seemng two o1 thiee 
cutpses, and the dismal processions of 
haie-headed condemned. marching, away 
to be shot, weie met evernwhue On 
that Sundiy morning, fatal to the Com- 
mune, a few insurgents who had been 
passed by im the Pauboug du Temple 
and the Rue d Angouléme stil held out, 
but m= the afternoon, at two o'clock, 
silence was complete At tive PM 
Marshal MacMahon announced ty Pais, 
ina buet proclamition that the imsur- 
rection was quelled 

Twenty thousand prisoneis were tuken 
during the last three days 

Sunday moming dawned plonously, 
and the unwonted tranquillity had in it a 
sense of blessedness Cavaliers, many 
mounted on the horses which so lately 
had been 11dden by the officers of the 
Commune, galloped gauyly everywhere. 
Officers sauntered a)m-in-arm under the 
trees, which showed 50 many marks of 
violence o1 seated themselves unde: the 
café awnings and sipped coffee, handed 
them by waiters who ostill showed signs 
of fear at sight of all uniforms The 
attractions were, as usual m France, a 
theatrical spectacle, composed of groups. 
of prisoners brought down from Belle- 
ville and La Villette, and paraded be- 
tween ranks of horsemen. Towards 
noon on that hstoric Sunday a ghastly 
faltering procession of five thousand men, 
women, and children passed through the 
city on then way to Veisailles. Mar. 
quis de Galliffet rode at the head of a. 
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brilliant staff, behind which was a long 
line of soldiers who had deserted to the 
Commune, and who were to he shot 
Women and men went a:m-in-arm, many 
a sttong man holding up his famting 
wife o1 daughter There were real 
family patties, where the strong work- 
man held one of Ins loved ones each bv 
the hand, and children followed fathe1, 
mothe1, and daughter QOne old man, 
who seemed dazzled by the lhebt and 
fnghtened at the execrations of the 
ciowd, fell down iepeated|]s, and was 
diagged hurnedly up by Ins comiadcs, 
who teued that the suldier. would phoot 
hm By ta the most homible sight, 
however, was that of aman who Inoke 
away and ran funiously dishing aside 
the hands outetretched to stop hin A 
thoop of cavalry calloped after him = He 
foamed atthe mouth andian still faster , 
now he was down — now up— now a 
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horse’s feet felled him, a bugler dis- 
mounted, and he was placed on the 
vacated saddle The cavalry men set 
off at sharp pace to regain the troop. 
The man fainted, his face was covered 
with blood and dut, be emed, ** Kill 
me'” Five minutes from that time, at 
a sticet conc: not far fiom whete he 
Was captued, his appeal was heeded, 
and his quivering body thiown into a 
cat «A well-diessed min struck 16 with 
a cane and called it ** Caaclle ” 

Neat the walls. on that dav, at the 
prnaipal gate Ikading to Versailles, the 
Maigus de Gallittct oidered eighty-five 
of the preuncis shot, and hr orders 
Werle at once executed Then on went 
others over the hut dusty roads to Ver- 
sailles where they were packed into 
the filthy prmsons, and then examined at 
the rate of one thousand per day 
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T 1» said that M Thiets made a hiief 
visit to Pans dutmyg the seven 
days’ fight. but that he was only too 
glad to retun hastily to Versailles. 
astonished and houuked beyond measwe 
at the earnage and conflagiation visible 
on every hand. Thiers hid neve: been 
willing to beheve that the Communists 
would proceed to extiemitns, and 
Maxime Ducamp recounts thit shortly 
before the final battle. three Commu- 
nists. peisunages of Consequence. called 
at Versailles, on the Clnef of Stite and 
made a final effort at reconciliation and 
peace These persons whose inutcllec tual 
status was better than that of most of 
the followers of the Commune, and who 
were therefore entitled to some attention, 
endeavored to umpress the president with 
the fact, that unless decent teims were 
given to the Commune, it would whelm 
the whole capital in the rum. which in- 
volved itself M. Tlueis 1efused to 
believe this ‘* They have said this vely 
often,” he remarked, ‘‘ they have made 
all kinds of theats, but they will not 
execute them” The thice delegates 
firmly insisted that he was not familiar 
with the temper of the insuirectionists , 
“that they would not hesitate to burn the 
priceless treasures of the Louvre, anc to 
deface if not efface all the monuments 
of French grandeuw. M Thiers re- 
flected for some minutes in silence, after 
which he said to the delegates. ‘‘Go 


back to Pars. andgey that if surrender | 


18 at once made, I will prosecute no one 
onder the grade of colonel, ind I will 
leave the gate» of the city open for thiee 
days Is not thit sufhaienth explicit?” 

The dclegites professed themselves 
oveiwhelmed with Ins gencrosity, which 
amounted to a substantial amnesty for 
all the clef offenders esacept those 
Quectly connected with the 1egular 
aims, and who must therefore be con- 
sidered as tiaitois to the flag, and they 
went back to Panis full of joy, and two 
of them went to the Communal Apsembly 
to report Much to then consternation 
they were immediately clapped mto 
puson, and informed that they were a 
biace of idiots Thus cnded the attempts 
at a peaceable adjustment of the difieul- 
ties between Parr and Veisailles, and 
from that moment theie was no hesita- 
tion on the pait of the Communists 
They hacked, plundered, burned, or 
destroyed, without 1hyme or reason, 
anxious to pull down, having demon- 
strated in the fuce of the world that they 
had no capacity for construction; they 
had boasted of the new social edifice, 
which they were to 1a1e, but could not 
even lay its foundations 

The judgment of the chief apostles of 
libeity in Europe upon then work was 
full of severest condemnation. Mazzi 
wrote to a friend, shortly after the close 
of the Insurrection: ** This revolt, which 
broke out so suddenly without precon- 
ceived plans, and tinged by a purely 
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negative socialistic element, abandoned 
even by all the French Republicans of 
any renown, but defended with passion 
and without fraternal spint of conces- 
sion by men who ought to have fought, 
but who did not dare to fight against 
the foreign enemy. — tended meyitably 
to end 1n the exinbition of ma- 
terialism, to fineh by the 
acceptance of na principle of 
action which, even had it eve) 
become law , would have thiown 
Fiance back into the duhness 
of the Middle Ages, and would 
have taken fiom her for cen- 
turies to come all hope of rest- 
rection Tins piuncaiple is the 
sovereignty of the individual 
whieh can bring about only un- 
honted peisonal wduleence 
only the destruction of all au- 
thority, and the absolute nega- 
tion of national existence ’ 
Perhaps Mazzi was a little 
tou pevele the National 
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burglary; was reduced to slay m order 
to steal, and found itself finally embar- 
rassed by useless crimes, not knowmg 
where the tieasures, the secret hoa:ds, 
which it had committed crime in order 


ty pospess, were to be found The com- 
parison pleases me, and I extend it. 
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Guaid when he accuses it of OL TE COMMUNI Be x 
not having had the counge to r3 5 
fight the Phussians, butalltherestof lis Pur wo ‘a 
indictment 1s withouta flan Rossel who in the hands he a 
died at the shooting-post on the plan of thosesuw- ie 


of Satory, shortly afte: the fall of the 
Commune, left on record a formidable 
and rather contemptuous characteris t- 
tion of the Commune = *' No one of the 
actors in the diama,” he said, * had 
studied his patt for the gieat play. Theie 
was no study, no chaiacter, no duiable 
audacity in the whole party This ple- 
beian crowd of workers aspued to pos- 
sess the world, and yet it knew nothing 
of the world. When a burglar means to 
force a house, he first mskes a study of 
the surroundings, the doors, the locks, 
he knows where the stroig boxes are, 
and how to get into them. But the 

was a novice at the trade of 
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am ~ 
combination y, y 
lok Thev “® | 
had gotten as Bs 
into the es ee 
house, and - + 
the Com- 


mune stood knitting 1ts brows before the 
pondeious safe which contamed the 
social riches, but was obliged to content 
itself with “the coppe: which had been 






left outside. Therefore in 1 vindio- 
tive rage 1t set fire to the i house 
it departed.” 
of repentance 
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these stinging words of Rossel He was 
not the only generous and noble spit 
led into the movement, only to find that 
he had associated himeelf with an ignoble 
and disreputable crew 

Bad as the Commune was, te1ible as 
the wieck of property and of hfe m 
the great seven day»’ fight had been, 
neithe: the remembuiance of thw noi any 
othe: thing could excuse the ferocity and 
vindictiveness of the muddle classes of 
Paiis when once they had got the Com- 
mune down They were not content 
with settmg then feet upon it» neck, 
but thev wished to maugle and turture 
16 Pmsoners were tieated with a fe1oc- 
itv which would scarcely be credited if 
it were to be described I have hittle 
doubt that dozens, if not scores. of m- 
nocent people perished because of the 
denunciations of stupa or vill unous se1- 
vants and zealou» tradesmen Scores 
of foreigne:s naziowly escaped death at 
the hands of the regulars, sunply because 
they were foreigners and found some 
difficulty in explaining then presence m 
Pans The Margus de Galhifet was 
accused and never made any vely ex- 
pheit demal of the charges. of having 
decimated his processions of prisoners 
without any tial or othe: formalty than 
pointing his finge: at the ones to he shot 
Many of tle stones told of the regular 
troops and then excesses of vengeance 
were exaggerated at the time, but enough 
1s established as history to make one 
heheve that the older a nation grows the 
moire termble 1s a civil war within its 
boundaries. 

From the diary of a French writer, who 
carefully observed the seven dayy’ fight, 
I take a few sentences which show the 
temper of the tame. The write: is 


speaking of the closing days of the 
fi 


** Never again will such a spec- 
taclBbe seen. §have just been up the 
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whole length of the Rue de Rivoli, 
hghted by fies all along the route, — 
the Mimistiy of Finances, the Tuileries, 
and I don’t know how many private 
houses The effect of the flames rising 
up to the blue sky — for the weather is 
most beautiful — 1» quite staithng Every 
few yards there » a kind of burricade, 
and aiound ita heap of corpses In 
the midst of these fies, breathing the 
sulphuious an, and under the imp1ession 
of the indignation and niitation mspued 
by so many crimes, man seems to un- 
dergo a complete tlansformation One 
looks with a hind of ciuel satisfaction 
upon the faces, yellow as wax, of the 
bodies stuck down by the balls of the 
chassepéts, and involuntanlv one falls 
tu culsing those dead men in the name 
of the massacres and the victims every- 
whee to be seen It would seem as it 
sensitiveness would be destroyed, but it 
Is, on the contiaiy, maeased Gong 
back inthe evening towards the Champs 
Elyefcs after having passed buckets at 
the fue of the Idtel de Ville half the 
day, I met m the Rue St Honoé a 
long file of prisoners that soldieis were 
tahimg to the head-quarters Among 
them were women who were teally 
Indeouws = The men marched. some carry- 
ing their heads erect, others, with a 
sombre and ternible aspect , others, com- 
pletely broken down with fear In the 
party were many young gurls, and even 
clildien. One man was leading by the 
hand his two little sons, a daughter, mx 
or seven years old, hung about his neck. 
The crowd followed upon the heels of 
the puisoners, yelling ‘ Death! Death! 
Death to the pétrolenses/! Down with 
assassins' Don’t take them any far- 
thei! Shoot them right here!’ And 
from the fury which shone in the eyes of 
these people, it seemed as if at the firet 
halt they would precipitate themselves 
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upon the prisoners and tear them to 
pieces The little gul looked upon this 
angry crowd with he: gieat black cyes 
filled with an indefinable expression of 
astomshment, of fright, and of sadness, 
and the mote frightened she hecaine, the 
more she tugged at the neck of he pour 
fatber. Thy wandeiing look seemed tor 
a moment to fix itself upon me = I 
could not restiain myself Ian to the 
man, Who held the little creatue lihe a 
shield against the death which he very 
hhely mented, and I sad to lim m a 
supplicating voice, §Gaive me you little 
daughte: I will aive her back to you’ 
Fo. answel, he only sud to me, ‘I am 
innocent I don’t hnow whv 1 have 
been taken into this company’ Just 
then soldiers pushed us violentls apait ’ 

The excited statement of the Fondon 
* Times” on the last diy of ALi, that 
Pairs was no more, that we nicht look 
for 1t im future, but should find its place 
only, was seaicely justified by tacts 
Yet the destiuction had been so great 
that there i nothing wonderful in the 
formidable natme of the nnpression 
Which it produced in neighboimg ¢ ptr 
tal The Hdtel de Ville, the Lyte 
Theatie, the Palauan Rov de, the Giand 
Iunaiy of the Louvie, the Counell of 
State the Couts der Comptes, the Pal us 
de Jusface, the vast manages on the 
Boulevard Bowdon, and the Tuileries, 
the eno1mous warchouses on the docks 
of La Villette, dozens of 11¢ch mansions 
in the Rue de Lille and the Rue Royale, 
and in other of the pimerpal avenues — 
had been either totally destioyed o1 80 
damaged that their demolition was 
necessary ; and such had been the de- 
termined efforts to buin the histone 
cathedral of Nétre Dame, and the 
churches of St. Eustache, the Made- 
leine, and the Trinité, that it seemed to 
those who read the sensational accounts 
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published at the fime as if the French 
capital were razed to the ground, yet 
two years afterwainls there were but 
few muiks of the conflagiation or of the 
battle of the streets visible, and tounists 
invauiably indulged m exclamations of 
disappointment There wele no 1uins 
to see 

Here we may tahe leave of our notes 
of the great insuzection French soci- 
ety 1evenged iteelf termbly upon those 
who had temporanly interrupted its 
course = The hatied of the classes was 
untensified iathe: than extinguished 
Men lhe Rossel, Fe1é. Bouigeow, Mil- 


litre, Delescluze, and Rigault appear 


to have left belund them persons who 
conside: them as maityts, and it was 
not until afte: the general and complete 
amnesty that the aspnations for a second 
Commune were substantially checked 
All thore who were anxious fo the 1e¢c- 
oncthation of the opposme forces m 
French souety men lke Victor Tugo. 
men lhe Father Wyaunthe did ther 
best by word ind pen to bing about 
ao fiitermul feeling But. alas" Fra- 
ternity exists only upon the portals of 
the pubhe builds, where it 18 written 
up in connection with ifs handmaidens, 
Liberts and Equ uit 

No one connected with the Commune 
appears to have manifested much heo- 
sin ol bravery when hy final moment 
came Raoul Rigault had no time to 
plotest o1 to fume against bis captors. 
He was pushed against the wall and shot 
hke adog The recital of the death of 
Milhé:e, who was a man of some power 
as a publicist, and who at the tame ef ie 
the Victor Non nots had a temporary 
notonety, 18 rather interesting. Mul- 
hhére was taken after the regular troops 
had bioken down the baricades at the 
Pantheon, in the home of bw father-in- 
law, who lived haid by, and was 8 brought 
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before a general installed nea: the Lux- 
embourg. As the wretched man was 
dragged into the house with a thousand 
people howling at his heels, the general 
said, ‘So you are Milhéie’””—°* Yes,” 
said the revolutionist, assuling a celtain 
dignity, °° and you must remember that 
I am a deputy "—** That may be so, but 
IT rathe: think yon have lus‘ your quality 
of deputy For that matter. we will pro- 
ceed to have you identified’ The 
officer who had anested Millitre pres- 
ently told him that the gene1al’s orders 
were that he should be shot * Why ’” 
saul Mhlhére The ofhce: answered, 
*¢T only know you bv name _ I have 1ead 
aiticles uf yous which quite disgusted 
me Yon aie a vipel, whose head must 
be crushed You detest souety ” Muil- 
hére auswered ** I do indeed hate so- 
ciety 1n 1t3 present form ”"—* Very well 

then sou shall be expelled from its 
midst You are about to he shot ” 
Millitre protested that this was barbar- 
ous ciuelty, worthy of savages, etc , 
bat he wa» taken at once to the Pan- 
theon, where the geneial by a 1efine- 
ment of ciuelty, had ordered he should 
be shot in a hneeling position. as if be g- 
ging pardon of Societs for the evil 
which he had wiought <A participant 
im the execution pays that Millitire 1e- 
fused to be shot in a kneeling posture 

The office: said to him, It 1 the or- 
deis you will be shot thus, and not 
otherwise.” He played a little comedy, 
tore open his coat, showing his naked 
breast to the platoon chaiged to shoot 
him; so the office: said to him, * You 
need not indulge in any theatuicals , just 
take 1t easily, and it will be much bet- 
ter” Milhére answered, ‘‘I have a 
right, in my own. jnterest and in that of 
my cause, to do as I please ”— ‘‘ Very 
well, then, get on your knees!”” Mulhére 
then sag, ‘‘I will never do it myself: 
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you can make me do it of you wish.” 
The office: then had him forced on to 
his knees, and his execution was then 
ploceeded with He cried, ** Vive Phu- 
manité’” and was gomg to chant some- 
thing else, when death intetupted him 

Among the .Ame1ic ans present in Paris 
dmuing the 1e1@¢n of the Commune and 
the battles in wineh 16 wae crushed, no 
one saw more, nor went about more 
hiavely determined to obseive, even at 
the 1k ot his hfe. than M: Ome. T 
Glenn, of Cincinnati This gentleman 
has kindly communicated to me fiom 
his pirate journal a few notes, which 
ate not without a stuking terest 
With reference to the famous cou ts-mal- 
tial, Mi Glenn wiites ‘I passed by 
the Chitelht Theatie, on every side of 
whith except the 1ear, luge crowds 
were gathered = Pinsonets were being 
tued rapidly J had not long to wait 
hefore a batch of twenty o1 thirty ciume 
out under guard of the blue-uniformed 
soldieis, who did most, if not all, of the 
shooting at the Caserne Lobau  — Thepe 
pliponets wele marched down to the 
Caserne Lobau, placed over against a 
wall, the huge folding-<loos of the 
building were then closed, and we im- 
inediately heard a rattle of musketry, 
followed by the usual stray shots at 
those who still showed signs of hfe <A 
gentleman who was with me said, > Let 
us get away from this hormble sight I 
can’t stand it,’ »o we ciossed the street, 
and took our way up the Boulevard St. 
Michel Here and there soldiers and civi- 
hans were cheerfully at woik 1eplacing 
the paving-stones, levelling barncades, 
ete The chances of being called upon 
to aid in this work were eo good that I 
concluded to return, after a promenade 
of a few squares; so I went back to the 
Chatelet. 

‘‘ In a few minutes out came another 
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party of prisoners under guard 
These were men ranging m age from 
eighteen to sixty, some ot them hatless, 
almost every one appearmg to be of 
the worhing class) =I am milined to 
think that they knew they were maching 
to immediate denth, they looked so 
efwés <Atiing at the Caserne Lobin, 
the same scene 8a gone throuwh with, 
the cloung of the doors, the rattle of 
musheti}, one o1 two cies, then some 
stray shots It seemed to me that the 
executioners wore the same appalling 
expiession of countenance as the prsun- 
eib themselves LT ventured to rcmath to 
a bouigeors at ny elbow, * At this rate 
of destruction, Pas will soon) hive no 
workmen left ’>—*Oh"’ replied he, ‘ there 
aie plenty of others to Come up trom the 
country? ‘This butchery at the Casere 
Lobau went on tor sever ul diss 
I once went to Pee Li Chase, and there 
talked to some wothmen who lid Inen 
burying some execated Communists 
The wothmen thought they hid covered 
ww about fou hundicd inen 1 also went 
to Montpainasse = Were dead: men, dis- 
intelled at various points m the city, 
were being Inought in in wagons, to be 
tluown into the ditches dug for the Com- 
Maunards ud» the crond pressed for- 
ward to get a view of the bodies about to 
be tumbled into the trenches, an old 
guaidian, in uniform, would cy out, 
‘Move back, ladies and gentlemen! 
Move back' It 1s not a pleasant ppec- 
facle, I a»sure you’ These bunal of 
the wagon-loals of coipses went on all 
that day I do not believe there were 
thirty thousand executions, as has been 
reported, perhaps five thousand in all ” 
The official statistics with 1egard to 
the pumshment of the isurrectiomsts 
have a pathetic interest. Of course 
there is included in these statistics only 
the punishment of the prisoners who 
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were biought before 1egular courts after 
the complete cessation of hostilities 
This does not comprise the hundreds, if 
not thousands, who were shot by the 
sentences of courts-maitial dung the 
battle From the 3d of April, 1871, to 
the Ist of January, 1872, thuty-eight 
thousnd five hundred and sev enty-eight 
individuals wore arrested as participants 
mn the insurrection Of this number the 
military comts sat in judgment upon 
thity-s1x thousand three hundied and 
nine, of which two thounand four hun- 
died and feits-five were acquitted, ten 
thensand one hundred and = thuty-one 
were convicted ud twenty-thee thou- 
sud seven hundiud and twenty-seven 
were Inherited atte: exunmation As 
the oftc1al documents of the Commune 
his that some hundied and fifty thousand 
aimed inen took put im the revolt, these 
femmes would imdicate that France was 
not too sevaie in her punishment The 
government papers siy that among 
those anested ware seven thousand four 
hundred persons who had been previously 
convicted for cimmes against the lan 

There appear to have been but little 
more than hundred sentences to death 
passed by the military courts fiom 1871 
to 1875, at the end of which period the 
‘Commission of .Assissins,” as the $3 m- 
pathizeis with the Commune called the 
Pahamentay Committee which dealt 
with the prosecutions, made up if» 1e- 
pat There were many singular and 
1athe: mexpheable sentences Thus, 
Rochefort, who was not really 2» Com- 
munist. but who had to leave Pais be- 
cause he told the Commune the danger 
into which it was maiching blindfold, 
found himself sentenced to confinement 
in a fortiess for hfe, and was sent off to 
the othe: end of the woild, whence he 
made his escape in mostromantic fashion. 


» 


found lis way to New York,'kad: « 
and foun y gs aad 
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thence to Switzerland Paschal Grous- 
set, the good-lookmg and amiable young 
man whom the Commune digmified with 
the appellation of its delegate of foreign 
affans, managed to save his hend, al- 
though he passed though five minutes 
of the most tez:ble suspense in fiont of 
the Grand Hotel im Pais, when he was 
recognized 1n 2 cab, and was saved, as if 
by a muacle, fiom bemg ton m pieces 
He shared Rocheto:t’s condemnation and 
punishment. and fate destined him also 
to share in the audacious journalist’s 
escape from the penal colony of New 
Caledonia 

In the shop of a bookseller on the 
Boulevard I one day found the photo- 
graph of a working-man, upon whose 
face there was an expression of mingled 
awe. contempt, and fear, the look was 
positively so mysterious and awful that 
it at once commanded iespectful atten- 
tion =I inquned the history of this sin- 
gulai picture, and was told that it was 
the face of a workman photographed, 
doubtless in the interest of some psvcho- 
logical study. a moment o1 two befoe he 
was executed The expression of this 
poor fellow, standing thus upon the 
threshold of eternity. still hot with the 
passions and the enmities of time, may 
be taken as typical of the attitude of 
the fighters for. the Commune duting 
the last terrible seven day», of which I 
have endeavored here to give some ac- 
count. 
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Afte: the horrors of this prolonged 
struggle. peace and security seemed to 
bing with them a complete nervous re- 
action, from which all who had been 
spectatois of, and partial or unwilling 
participants in the diama, suffered for 
many days The puneipal physicians of 
Pais assert that hundieds of people had 
their biains hteially turned by the 
horiois which they we1re compelled to 
witness, and it 1s not stiange that even 
those who were not predisposed to in- 
sanity were in a mental condition far 
from noimal fo. a lengthy period 

Fiom Paw I went to London, and at 
St Denis, as the train crawled out of 
the walls of the capital. and passed the 
half-1uined foitiess, we found the Prus- 
sians. who depaited fiom then usual 
dignity so far as to give the passengers 
in the train an nonical cheer, and to cry 
“Pvela Commune’? But thisaratuitous 
insult was far from heing in accordance 
with the usual custom of the Germans, 
who, as a man, had quite as great a con- 
tempt for the Commune as the Fiench 
property -holde1 could have 

In London we secmed in another 
world The calm of the great green 
paiks, the laughte: of the children in 
the streets, and the undisturbed flow of 
commerce in the mghty metropohs, 
seemed almost unnatural, so accustomed 
had the eye and ea: become to the sound 
of battle and to the sense of danger. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX. 


After Storm, Calm — London id Pais —Ponts ot Re-cmbiiane and of Ditttrence.—London 
and Pairs Cochneys — Old London —Contiast« in Manners, Food and Dink — Sunday in the Two 
Capital, — Mutual Respect and Comical Concealment of It 


TE contiasts suggested hy the ar- 
val im London afte: the con- 
fusion, the bloodshed, and the dangers 
in Paris, were bighly unpressive and 
stithing, but they are even at ordinary 
times onls less in degree = English sym- 
pathies had been deeply stuied by the 
tu1moil on the ** Continent,” as ow Butish 
cousius with their msula: coolness call 
the greater portion of Europe, and 
London had, with ity magnificent charity, 
done good alihe to Ge:mims and to 
French But beneath the sympathy it 
was not dificult to discern a kind of 
pity which was pot umminved with scorn, 
and there was 2 disposition in the upper 
Classes to dec1y and perhaps to deny the 
value of the revolution through which 
the neighboiing countiy. the secular 
enemy and antagonist, but now the 
prostrate and appealing ally, had passed 
That England wap stnied by the vast 
demonstration of Geiman military power 
there was abundant proof It was ap- 
parent in the renewed attention to coast 
defences, the 1ebirth of the military feel- 
ing w the remotest centies, the most 
rural of counties, and the disposition to 
tain for consolation in the presence of 
these huge triumphs of a neighbor and 
kindred race, to the contemplation of 
the “Greater Britain,” of which Su 
Charles Dilke has given us so picturesque 
and adequate un account England had 
not been ip the midst of important events 
for the two or three preceding years. 


The Reform Bull agitation over, the 
countty had settled into one of it» long 
periods of incitit, — as 1¢ seems to the 
foreigne: — periods in which the needed 
next reform seeins to ciystallize in the 
national mind without apparent glow of 
feeling o1 noisy demonestiaton of any 
bhape whatsoever 

London and Pars, between which 
there is an imcessant and most culous 
interchange of sentiment and of travel, 
aie as unlike cach othe: m some respects 
as if they were thousands instead of 
a few hundred mies apart Each has 
flowing through its centie an historic 
stream, whose banks are med with im- 
posing and with venerable mansions, 
and the citizens of each city pay especial 
1eveirence to these 11vers. and are as 
pioud of them as if they were Amazons, 
Congos, o: Mississippi» Each city has 
an ancient and ornate Cathedral church, 
and the lover of the beautiful finds 1t 
haid to choose between Note Dame 
and Westminster Each has its cor- 
porations with then imnumerous tra- 
ditions, theu fuss and feathers, then 
gowns and furs, then privileges and 
accumulated wealth, each has a muni- 
cipal legend. which 1s full of glory and 
fighting, of caieers of citizens enriched 
by trade and ennobled by their sover- 
eigns, each has a huge wstatution de- 
voted to military and naval glory, and 
each its crypt mm which a hero sleeps. 
There 18 a kind of cousinship be 3 
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the Pantheon and St. Paul’s Each 
capital has its observatory. which it 
thinks the first mm the world, and each 
its academies of painting, which 1espec- 
tively assert them supremacy without 
douht as to the legitunacy of them clam» 
Each has ite parhament its mistries, 
its ofheial * season ” and diplomatic lux- 
ary, activity, and splendor , each Its an- 
bual yiitation of the 2:1¢h and the great, 
who go tu Pare and London because 
they me London and Pans, and tor no 
othe: 1ea,0n at all, and euh its thong 
ot adventurers who come to prey upon 
the nich and to bask in then sunsiune 
with that rcchlessness of the futme 
characteistic of then class 

Bat afte: a little, one finds it difficult 
to establish analogies between London 
and Pur = Both cities are alike in this 
regard. that while then citizens manifest 
and express the greitest vencration for 
the relics of the past the modiin and 
new paitions of the capitals are unpict- 
uresque and prosaic) Perhaps the Lon- 
done: attics more impeitance to the 
past than dues the Parisian = In Fiance 
hondieds of thousands of people date 
everything in then countty’s histois 
from the Revolution of the last centu1), 
which, as Taine stys, made ‘** a new 
France” But im England, although in 
then time they have cut off a king’s 
head, they have not cut louse from the 
traditions. the legends. and the beautiesof 
forme: centuries», and they still speak of 
them with bated bieath The Patisian 
cockney 18 a& cynic. and the London 
cochney an enthusiast If Alphonse or 
Adolphe go to Versailles for a Sunday’s 
outing, they are more than likely to c1iti- 
cise the landscape gardening of Le 
NOt, apa to poke fun at the shade of 
the great monaich But ’Arry on the 
sands at Margate or at Hampton Cunrt 
is as truly patriotic as when within the 
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sound of Bow Bells, and he finds little, 
if anything, to object to in the monn- 
ments o1 the manners bequeathed to him 
by the Enghshmen of past epochs 
Modern Pans, with its enurmous and 
wide avenues, with then broad = side- 
Walhs boidered with oraceful trees, with 
the hehtnes»s and giace of the huge yel- 
lowish-white mansions, with thei balco- 
nies and then unmense ranges of plate- 
glass widows, them dexterously deco- 
1ated shops, and them superb churches, 
halls, markets fountains, and squares, 
i a dazzling and bewitching vision to 
those who fist look upon it, and from 
Apnil to November the beautiful town 18 
bathed in deheate sunlight and rarely 
overhung with the gray and frowning 
shies wiich jomed to the canopy of 
sooty and sulphuious sinoke, make Lon- 
don so oppressive to the new-come! 
But London has a quiet beauty of its 
own. Which the great town does not 
hastily reveal, and which one must lean 
to find out) = There are certam tempera- 
ments specaiuly dehghtcd with what they 
are pleased to term the ** mellow ness” 
ot London —1ts insts, which seem to 
aive a hind of gluno: to the commonest 
objects. 1t6 winding streets, with unex- 
pected staus and gateways, tuply pro- 
tected with uon hooks and spikes. its 
broad expanses of court, around which 
ancient houses stue down upon black- 
ened, almost umecognizable, statues of 
half-forgotten worthies, its mysterious 
1ookeries, dignified with azstociatic 
names. to winch the busy Londoneis 
tepair for 1efreshment, the shadowy 
taverns into which the sun almost never 
peeps, the recesses piotected by oaken 
screens, by red curtains, in which men 
take their dinners and dmnk with the 
gravity of consphators and communicate 
in whispers, though they have nothing 
whatever to conceal. Ty 
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It is worthy of note that while Paris 
ja the most literary of European capitals, 
the strange: 1s not so prone to assaciate 
tts architectural and pbhypical featmes 
with some literary remembiance as he 15 
wn London = One thinks of Di Johnson 
and of Dickens ina walk up Fleet 
Stiect and through the Sti ind, but one 
raiely gives a thought to Balzic on the 
boulevard In London, the Jigh stieets 
and the by-streets ae filled with chidien, 
clean and duty. well and all dressed, 
decorous and screeching, Glildten young 
and cinidien half-giown, babes ander 
the feet and biats at the conmer but in 
Pais, one stutt: m seach of a child 
almost in vain The stieet Arab, ro 
fannhar to Unelish and Amencan eves, 
w® unknown m Pans If the baker's hov, 
m his white cap. is disposed now and 
then to be yocular, he dows it with the 
an of a mature and dl¢se Gaubman As 
for. M Hugo's famous Gassahe Ihave 
yet to see his exact type) He must 
have gone out with the lois Republic 
But London a cits fullof children and 
of cluidien who tahe then case im then 
good capital. umestiicted by draymen 
policemen, and other func tiouaries diead- 
ful to juvenile folk elsewhere 

While in elegance of nodern arclutect- 
ure Pais undoubtedly tikes the lead, 
in independence and in quiet comfort, 
not devoid of a certam pictulesquent sy, 
London, 1f 1¢ could get 11d of 1ts pmoke. 
would he without a wmval Ir Pap 
there 1s always a feeling of attiition. 
The life 15 mtensely public, glaring 
The street 1s a salon wm ertenso One 
instinctively feels in hi pochet for his 
gloves, and looks to hw» cane when he 
goes abroad. At home, there is the 
lodge-keeper, a kind of jack-1n-office, in 
lis den. In « “‘ quarter” of Pais theie 
sre a thousand little centres like so 
many iping, covetous, and back- 
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biting village circles. Both Pars and 
London have a curiously provincial flavor 
Which 15 not peiceptible in other great 
cites If any thing stnking hap- 
pens min London at two o'clock of an 
aftiinoon, 1t 15 talked of in Whitechapel 
and Belgiayia m the same minutely gos- 
biping vein before sunset ‘** Every- 
body hnows everybody who ww anybody 
wm Pans.” sad a Parsian to me once. 
«An the cities become great, the citizens 
im them stead of giuowing unconceined 
in the presence of daly events, take a 
ludicrously exaggerated concern m them. 
London, with its fom and a half mil- 
hons, Pars with its two and a half muil- 
hons. of what might be c dled intiamural 
folk and with then colossal aggrega- 
tions of wealth of cultme, of cume, of 
misery, of adventire ae w eager for the 
latest news of 2 iflc-match or a horse- 
lace as a New England yillage unght be. 

Much of new London spiang into 
hemg duiing the long wars, when Great 
But un wis cat off from association with 
the continent, and when, consequently, 
her. achitects and bmiders were de- 
pruved of models of taste — when. mn 
fact, the people cared little fo. taste m 
then shelters, hence the mmies and 
scores of miles of hastily-planned, squat 
and blackened house-fionts, which con- 
ceal happy and harmomous homes, but 
which to the outward vision ate repulsive 
enough When Pap got the mforming 
touch of modern umpiovement under the 
Empue, when Napoleon III , who had 
had his gaze shanply fixed on London’s 
defects du1ing his residence there, re- 
solved that he would leave a monument 
built out of the lime-stone quarries of 
Fiance in the capital, whe1e he managed 
to mamtain his rule well ef ill, old 
Paris, was destined to lose some of 
its charm and mysteries in the presence 
of this pressure of improvement, but 
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‘old London” has kept its strangeness 
and oddity, and bids fan to keep 1t long. 
The wood pavement has found its way 
into many a black alley and m front of 
many an antique pile, but the craze for 
the widenmg of sticets has not been 
allowed to inte: fere with old London 
Many pots of contrast between Lon- 
don and Pap have disappeared within 
the last twenty years Of the oidinary 
Pars, nothing was more impressive 
before the many changes which invaded 
the two capitals consequent on the great 
current of inteinational tiavel, than the 
difference in the aspect of the two gieat 
eities on the Sunday To the Ameuican 
of the Atlantic and the Middle States, 
the profound repose of respectable Lon- 
don on the sacred day was ap natural 
and prope: as, to hi thinking the open 
transaction of business, the gaycty, and 
the festal atmosphere of the Sundiy of 
Paris was shocking and detestable The 
American found, however, that there 
Was an unpleasant Sunday side to Lon- 
don, and was duly shocked in presence 
of the thiongs of troughs, and of 
wretchedly-clad women and even chil- 
dien waiting. at mid-day, the opening 
of the public houses, where mtoxicatng 
hquois were freely dispensed But this 
the tolerant tiaveller noted as the result 
of the depravity consequent upon igno- 
rance, while he went back to the old 
French Revolution, with what he was 
wont to call its misclnevous teachings, 
for the hcense prevalent in the French 
capital. Nowadays the Parisians close 
thei: shops, not because they consider 
Sunday as more worthy of observance 
than any othe: jeie day, but because 
they take it as the occasion of their 
weekly airing, and their promenades 
among the beauties of the clean streets. 
Among the fashionable tradesmen Sun- 
day-closing 1s universal m Paris. In 
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the Rue de Ia Paix, on many of 
grand boulevards, and in most of 
avenues devoted to shops where arti 
of luxuy aie sold, the shutteis are 
up. only a Hebiew now and then ply 
his commerce in bold defiance of 
geneial rule The hundieds of shop 
Par which depend upon the custon 
the foreign traveller are as carefu 
keep Sunday as they ae to put * k 
lish Spoken.” and *' Se Habla Exypun 
upon the plate-glass of then window: 
On the othe: hand, the sternness 
the London Sunday has been m 
biohen by the gieat invasion of the 
eign element, the Italian, the Gein 
the Jew, the Greek, and the wand 
in the great capital m= pursuit of so 
thing to eat on a Sabbath atternoon 
seep the doois of an inviting «café 1 
open where he would have sought for 
fieshment in vain sone veaus ago 
stianger’s idea that all classes of I 
doners give themselves up with I 
tanie devotion to a solemn stillness 
the Sabbath 1s incoirect = In som 
the upper cules, receptions are held 
dinnel» are given, in the htemy 
artistic guild, the day 1s used to. m 
Ings and conveisation, but it 14 rar 
hea: of a concert o1 an entertainmen 
the stiict sense of the tem, at any 
vate house on Sunday The trains 
at ceitain hours of the day, the p: 
mm summe? aie filled with hundreds 
thousands of promenaders of all clas 
and bands of music sometimes play 
frains taken fiom opeta dvuffes wi 
bear the mark of Pais export. 
museums are not yet open to the pul 
as in Paris, although heie and ther 
an exhibition, as at Greenwich, wl 
one may wander through the stately b 
and see the pictures of great paval 
tles and the memonals of egg 
with reverent gestures by th ima 
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old guardians; and a singular feature of 
London society 1s the aristocratic gather- 
ering in the Zoological Gardens (popu- 
larly known as the Zoo) from fou: to 
beven on a summer Sunday afternoon 

The hohday making of the Londone1 in 
the many beautiful resoits near the capi- 
tal, such as Hampton Couit, Richmond, 
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Windsor, Kew Gardens, Dulwich, 1s 
vastly more decorous and subdued than 
that of the Parisian, who, 1m company with 
his wife or his sweetheart, finds lus way 
to Versailles o:1 St Cloud, to Meudon on 
Sceaux, to the forests of St. Germain or 
Fontaimebleau, to Ville d’Avray o1 to the 
pretty villages on the banks of the Seme. 
If the n cockney indulges in a roll 
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riment, but the Parisian qowd 1s not 
satisfied without a balloon, and, possibly, 
a horse-race, a shopping exculston among 
the booths of the fans, which are as nu- 
merous ag the saints 1n the calenda1, fire- 
works. anda1oy stering dinner in the even- 
ing with probahly a merry carmage-ride 
home afte: dinner In London, people 
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go abroad simply fo: exercise, for which 
every healthy English man and woman 
has a kind of mania, m Fiance, no one 
thinks simply of physical exercise, and 
the glow of appetite which follows it, but 
rather of the sensuous beauty of green 
lanes and turfy lawns, the sight of pretty 
fountains, symmetiical parks, and a look 


at the fashions as displayed in the mov- 
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demociatic country, ever} conceivable 
kind of vehicle, unless 1t be an adveitis- 
ing van, 1s admittec to the Bois de Bou- 
logne The cooh goep to ride with her 
coachman lover on the box of his cab, 
which falls into Jme behind the stately 
equipage of an English duke, a Spanish 
grandee, or the Piesident of the Repub- 
he, 1f he happens along But the 
unfortunate wight who attempts an en- 
trance to Hyde Park ma numbered cai- 
riage will find himeclit most haughtily 
motioned awa), and must wait until he 
ean afford a livery, hired ot owned. he- 
fore he can mingle with the **uppe1 ten ” 
Perhaps there 15 no sight in London park 
on any day 560 amazing as that of the 
immense numbe1 of handsome Cages 
returning from the Giand Pris, through 
the Bois de Boulogne, in Pais on a Sun- 
day afternoon But twothuds of the 
people who fll there handsome vehicles 
belong tothe gicat mob of adventurers 
and adventuresses, who perpetually fill 
the motley world of Pais There is a 
‘6 Hospital Sunday” and a ** Studio Sun- 
day” in London, but in Pans, Sunday 
1s the choosen day fo: any and almost 
every great public féfe on celelnation An 
election 15 held on Sunday, the great 
house-1ace of the year occurs on Sunday , 
munister» addiess thei constituent» on that 
day ; and if first pe: formances at the thea- 
tres are not given on Sunday eveningn, It 
18 because the manage1,s have leirned by 
long expe1ience that the Sunday papeis 
are read with more interest that those of 
any other day, and they wieh the cziti- 
cisms of the premréres, which take place 
on Saturday evenings, to appear in them 

The continental papers are never tired of 
reviling the English Sunday as a horn- 
ble institution, calculated to promote sui- 
eide o: despair ; and a lively French lady 
once informed me that the terrors of the 
Channel on a Saturday night and the ter- 
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1018 of a gloomy Sunday in the English 
metropolis had sufficiently alarmed her 
to prevent her ever again visiting the 
British Isler 

Ap Pai ciows larger it takes on, as 
London long ago took on, a climate of 
itsown = E[umboldt, m a burst of indig- 
nation against the Fiance which he never 
liked, once said that Parw had the worst 
chmate m the world, and the gieat 
fiaveller’s dictum has at least some 
toundation in fact When the gloom ot 
November settles down ove the fair 
city, Pars wb scarcely more agieeable 
than London The vast alea ot chimne}ys, 
letting fo:th the smoke of the soft Bel- 
glum coal, year by yea, makes the 
winter atmospheie very hike that which, 
when one fist sees it in London, Man- 
chester, o: Bumingham, giver 2 phudde1 
of repulsion = But 1n great cities, people 
take small note of the weatba, theu 
lives bemg artificial wud mdoots, for 
your true Londone ls, despite his frantic 
devotion to exeicire, an indoor being 
eight months of the yeu It 1s not 
stiange that he should be so in a climate 
which elicit such mention as I once read 
in an English Journ i, namcly, ** January, 
Febuary, Maich, April, May, June, and 
the other winte: months ” Pais has its 
fogs, dreary and uninviting as those . 
of London = It sumetumes haps cold and 
1uny Junes, and the weatherwise say 
that the climate of the noith ot Euiope is 
slowly changing to cold, fog, and damp 
Both the Paiwian and the Londoner 
seem determined to fortify against this 
inioad of the elements by an increased 
devotion to alcohol, and since the great 
wat of 1870-71 Paris has learned to dmnk 
deeply Both m Pars and London, eat- 
ing and drmnking are elevated to the 
dignity of pursuits. Some of the finest 
and most imposing edifi newer 
London are joint-stock res . 
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palatial halls above and deep and warm 
basements where juicy steaks and chops 
sputter upon the grills, and whee the 
foaming ales and wines, presumably 
good, flow freely until the small hours, 
except on Satuiday mght, when every- 
thing 18 relentlessly closed on the stioke 
of twelve, and if ‘* Big Ben,” in hip 
towe: by the Thames, should sound the 
last of his twelve strokes before the bar 
of the publican and the café heeper is 
shut, a burly polieman is at hand with 
fhet a fiiendly wang and next a 
peremptoly sunmons = The nigidity with 
wluch the laws regulating sinall matters 
om.e enforced, in both London and Pans, 
1s a source of constant wondel to the 
American, accustomed to more latitude 
in the cauying out of laws which he 
makes for limpeelf 

It 6 odd to 1emuk that the citi- 
zens of each capital constantly reproach 
those of the othe: with then lack of 
knowledge of the ait ot cookery It 
16 2 fim article of tathin the Fiench- 
man’s calenda that the English are 
swage in then appetites, and have no 
national dishes , while the Englishman 1» 
unshaken im hw conviction that the 
French live upon messes and slop», and 
numeious bits and coiners of things of 
which the tastidious stomach of the 
Anglo-Saxon would not allow him to pai- 
take The 1eal fact 1s that good and 
wholesome couking w» to be found in 
the homes of the middle classes in each 
of the great cities, and that when you 
come to the tables of the nobility, the 
Merchant princes, and the nouveaur 
riches, in London or Paiis, you find then 
dinners composites made up by cosmo- 
politan cooks, and showing a choice not 
always in harmony with the laws of 
health, from the luxuries of every country 
under . Strong and long pota- 
sions havé gone out of fashion in the 
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highest society in England. There 1s no 
longer heavy diinking at lunch o1 dinner. 
It 1s :eputed bad form, and m Pais 1t 
was never good form outside the dour- 
yeoxe, as for the ‘* people” of each 
capital, 1¢ drinks whatever comes hands, 
and all it can get, and fo. the last few 
years, Wretched adultciated stufts have 
been sold in both cities The populations 
of London and Pai ae swindled with 
pale sheies, Maisalas and Beannes, 
St Euuhons, and othe: seductive fiaids 
with exotic names, which aie concocted 
out of the strangest mateials, and the 
vin oninaue, a huge bottle of which 1s 
placed before the woikman of Paris at 
his noonday meal, comes from a glucose 
factory scatcels half a dozen iniles from 
his restaurant Gone aie the festal days 
when, 1n the lustious lands of the south, 
the soldier and the peasant paid fo. their 
wines by the bom and not by the bottle, 
—having, fo. a modest subscription, 
fice access to the cabhs at the cabarets 
In Londyun, the omnipresent beer-can 
ptill holds its place i the popula: fancy, 
and beer doer itp work in keeping hun- 
dreds of thousands of artisans and all the 
selving classes in a befuddled state of 
content, unde: conditions which might 
otherwise aiouse theu liveliest com- 
plamts 

To the Ametican mind the importance 
attaching to the food supply in England 
especially 1» very stiiking Yon open 
the moining papei and jou find columns 
upon columns on the mutton fiom Aus- 
tralia, the wheat fiom Dakota. the Rus- 
sian and Hungatian supplies of grain, 
the prospects of a mop in Egypt, the 
bad harvests because of the ram in Eng- 
hsh counties, and all this treated with 
an earnestness which betokens its na- 
tional importance The Pais paper 
lightly gossips of Lamaitine1n his palmy 
days, or tella a tale of Louis Philippe or 
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ples with the problems of the crowded 
quaiters of the East End, and waxes 
aloquent over the ‘dead meat supply.” 
Dut of this struggle tor food, this 1ecog- 
nition of the fact that the nourishment 
must and does come fiom without, has 
giown the ‘* Impezial policy” of Great 
Britain. with its Woolwich, it» uavies 
wiuch sweep the seas, Its tremendous ac- 
sumulation of money in colonial entei- 
prises, its venturesume speculation in 
30untiies thousands of miles away, and 
probably its tremendous antipathy to 
protection Twenty years ago, Fiance, 
plethonic and proud, ridiculed England 
for this close attention to the food ques- 
lon, but now the crisis has fallen upon 
France also, and he: leowlators, ceasing 
lo quaitel yainly among themselves ove 
idle questions of “ gioups ” and dynas- 
tes, café factions and chuich cliques, 
begin to talk of piotective duties on 
foreign wheat, and the word gav/ 15, on 
some days, found as often as the word 
putuie in the scholarly and thoughtful 
French pe1iodicals 

Finally, London and Pats have an 
intense and well-grounded iespect for 
pach other, which each 15 always domg 
its utmost to conceal under an assumed 
cynicism and critical coldness You 
Panisian talks of the fogs, the blackness, 
and the gin palaces. and the biutality of 
the Anglo-Saxon with gieat contempt, 
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but he 1s enthusiastic, when the stranger 
is not by, in his praise of English order, 
1espect for law, the grand regulanty of 
Parhament with its ancient formulas and 
imposing tiaditions, the modest pieten- 
sions of royalty, and the populauity of 
its repiesentatives, and although he does 
enjoy seeing the hon’s paw caught in 
the net, still, when the hun roars, he 
cheers as loudly ay 1f England had not 
been his secula enemy, had not mvaced 
his countiy fowteen times, and had not 
sat m Calais town foi more than thice 
hundied year» The Londone of high 
and low degice showed how intense was 
his 1eal adimuation for Paris when she 
was in hei great struggle, and while he 
1a wandeling about the avenues of the 
capital on his Easte: holiday, o1 in mid- 
summei, when the whole city seems 
transformed into a beautiful gaiden filled 
with stately pulices, Le w hearty in his 
compliments, and it 15 not until he gets 
home again, 1nd has lost the thin edge 
of his souvenns of travel, that he begins 
anew to considei the Fienchman as prone 
to frogs, as deficient m manly strength, 
and, possibly, in need of mnoral backbone 

Yet there 13 not so much inte:course be- 
tween the two capitals as might be sup- 
posed from then proximity It 15 said 
that but fitty-five thousand English peo- 
ple came to the great Pas Exhibition 
of 1678, and in 1867 the numbez must 
have been less 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN 


The Germans at Dieppe — The Engheh Channel — An Effective Fortification. — The “ Precious Isle set & 
the pilver fea” —The Noth Sc. Coast —Lnglixh Seaside Resorts —The White Cliffs of 
Englind —The (heit Commercial Laghw ry —Geo1ze Peabody at Portsmouth 


|? 1s said that when the Germans were 
at Dieppe, they :ndulyed in some 
speculation as to the case with which the 
Channel could be ciossed, and England 
invaded They unght have erected a 
column to their speculations lhe the 
‘¢ Napoleon’s Column” which stands 
on the heghts of Boulogne, and ap it 
weayes to and fio m the nih salt 
winds which blow over the cliff, selves 
to remind the passers by of the vanity of 
Napoleon Fist’s great plan The Ger- 
man hosts weie wild with thammph m 
those days of 1870. when they talked so 
coolly of a bold enteipisc, and they 
were pethaps pardonable The French 
have long since given up any wild 
schemes for the mvasion of the land 
which stands to the no:thwaid, boldly 
sing out of the stormy waters, the 
** precious isle set m a silver sea” of 
which Shakespeare spoke so fondly , and 
whatever may be the ambitiou» dieams 
of the Geman Chancellor, they can 
scarcely have extended »o far as to com- 
prehend within then amy scope a hostile 
excuision fiom Amste:dam o1 Rotterdam 
to Harwich o1 Dover If some day the 
absorbing process of which one now 
heaisso much 18 completed, and Gei- 
many gains a new shore line on the North 
Sea, there may be much bluste: about 
coeicing England , but the time for that 
has not yet come 

The English, however, ate fully awake 
to the possibilty of danger, and their 
* channel‘and north-eastely coasts are 


amply fortified The defences of the 
Thames, and of the 10oadway of Dove, 
the entrenched camp of Plymouth, the 
gieit work» at Miltord Haven and Pem- 
hioke, awaken the adinization even of 
the jealous Continental powe1s , and the 
foitiicahions of Portsmouth Harbor, 
where hundieds of thousands of pounds 
have heen spent m the creation of ar- 
mored torts, seem to leave httle to be 
feared The gigantic guns mm the forts 
on the jer at Dover aie among the 
wonders of Emope Yet although the 
project of 2 tunnel unde neath the chalky 
bed of the channel has been agitated for 
mole than twenty yeais, 1t has made but 
little practic lyprogiess — [tis of no avail 
that the Fiench piotest that such a 
tunnel can in no case be made use of for 
nity purposes, that it inght be ueu- 
thalized by act of Conference, that it 
could be effectively neutralized hy act of 
dynamite, that no foice suflicient to 
capture even a sinall town could under 
the most extraoidinaiy circumstances be 
forced through 1t, John Bull piefers to 
distiust the foreignei, as he distiusted 
him at the beginnmg of the century. 
when he was stilking at lim witb all his 
might and mam The channel has been 
crossed by balloon, crossed by hardy 
swimmeis, who had not the fear of 
shaiks before therreyes Human beings 
have done their best to bring the “ silver 
streak ” into contempt and show that 1t 
is not difficult to traverse, yet England 
considers 1t he: practical fortificaton, 
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especially when she sets afloat on it her 
superb Channel ficet, 2 floating fortress 
which, 1n normal times, may be oidered 
away to any dange: point, but m periods 
of distmbance on the northern part of 
the Continent 18 at 1ts post The island 
foitiess has 1ound about it a temendous 
moat filled with the most capricious and 
difficult waves in the world The coast- 
guad squadion, with it» uon-~<lid tu- 
ret-ships. its torpedo boats. and some 
of the “wooden walls” which ae still 
valid, 1» very poweiful Twenty vears 
ago the coast fortifications of the United 
Kingdom were absurdly  msufficient 
The “* Martello” towers of the old days 
could be Knocked to jueces im a few 
minutes with modein artillery . but when 
ufled cannon came in, the English detei- 
mined to fortify then coasts so that they 
should have no cause fur 1egiet 

After 1860 the work went on with 
great 1apidity, and the new pot of 
Lowestoft. the huge gioup of batteries 
at, the invuth of the Stowe at Harwich, 
the work» at Shoebury ness and at Shee1- 
‘ness, the Hoo and Danett forts protect- 
ing the gieat arenal at Chatham, the 
perfected defenses of Dover Castle and 
the splendid lines of fuits which hedge 
about the mazitime establishment at 
Plymouth, — forts having gianite walls 
three feet thick, strong enough to defy 
almost any known projectile, and then 
embrasures furnished with metallic buck- 
lers, — all these immense and formidable 
chains of 1ron, steel, and stone bulwarks 
have been paid for by the nation un- 
complainingly, but they have added 
enormously to its burdens Great Bnit- 
ain complains but little of the debt con- 
sequent on playing at the game of wat 
More than two-thirds of her national 
indebtedness 1s due to one long series of 
wars which have been waged by her 
within our modern days against powers 
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which clashed with her interesta o1 with 
he: ambitions She points hei cannon 
at the Continent, and at the same time 
piofesses desue tor absolute peace with 
all Europe 

A wonde1ful coast line us this of the 
North Sea and the Englsh Channel on 
the Continental pide, with it» ancient his- 
to1ic cities, and its bustle of mineteenth- 
centuly movement and commerce At 
a fishing village five miles from Bou- 
logne, one nny fancy hunself transported 
hack to the Middle Ages = There 1s hittle 
if any hint of modernism m costume or 
architecture o1 anything else = thereim 
In the French coast towns Cherbourg, 
Havyie, Dieppe Boulogne, and Calais, 
there 1s a carious contrast of the old and 
new, fishing towns nestle about the 
churches on the hillsides, and down by 
the water wie fime quayh and imposing 
warehouses Of these Fiench coast 
towns, Cala and Dieppe are, perhaps, 
thé most pictmesyue On the bieezy 
heights of Samte .Adzesse, back of 
Havre, are mnumeiable «hdteaux and 
villas, where the inexchaut princes who 
once owned gieat fieets have retired to 
the enjovinent of fortunes such as their 
successors May never hope to make 

Tiouville, on it» pretty sands, behind 
its black rocks, and backed by an ex- 
quisite, almost idyllic, succession of rural 
glades filled with picturesque Norman 
farms, 15 a famous midsummer rendez- 
vous for the fashionable world At 
Tiouville, under the Second Empire, 
September wus the high season, when 
the courts arose and the magistrates 
went to bathe, all the social world fol- 
lowed them All along the coast of 
Normandy and Brittany smart towns 
are sprmging up, filled with hotels’ and 
country houses created for the residence 
of the English, the American, ghe Bel- 
gian, and the German travellers, who 
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ike to spend a few weeks by the North- 
ern Sea. The English come in throngs 
to the French bathing places, and the 
French go in turn to walk over the cliffs 
of Dover, o1 to dwell for a time in the 
gorgeous hotels at Brighton An Eng- 
lish duke takes up his station at Dieppe, 
and a French duke goes to Portsea, or 
to Ventno1, or some other ro- 
mantic nook on the pretty 
shores of the Isle of Wight 
The English coast tow ns on 
the Channel are perhaps less 
cosmopolitan than thei con- 
tinental 11,als opposite But 
some of them, hke Brighton, 
me quite splendid Brighton 
is more than ever ‘‘ London- 
bupel-mare,” now that the 
pwift express trains fiom the 
central railway stations in the 
metiopolis are so frequent .A 
famous novelist, a poct fond 
of contemplating the waves, 
o1 & smart scientist, will have 
then houses at Brighton and 
yet keep in the London move- 
ment, getting away fiom the 
emoke and steam of the dingy 
metropolis as night settles 
downoverit Time was when 
Brighton had a physiognomy 
of its own, but this 1 now 
gone The long promenade, 
with its fiont of noble hotels 
and villas, shaken and rattled 
hy the 1mpetuous wind, might 
be taken fo: a quarter of London which 
had been accidentally blown out to sea 
Hastings has more flavor than Bughton 
It 1s, especially in midsummer, charming, 
and at Easter, when crowded with visitors, 
almost as gay as its more fashionable 
neighbor. 
ions 


tic features of an Eng- 
resort are enoggnous and 
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monumental hotels, solemn as Egyptian 
pyramids, and sometimes almost us 
gloomy, yet with substantal comfort 
bestowed within their massive walls. 
But the cuise of the English fashionable 
hotel 1s 1t) intense devotion to regula- 


tions =. Everything seems arranged by 
10te, until one grows to fancy himself 
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In & prison rather than in a hostelry. 
One must regulate life by stern method ; 
and this the Briton does readily , and 
1é 18 noticeable that he grumbies only 
when he travels abroad, submitting at 
home to small tyranmes quite past com- 
prehension. After the hotel, m impor- 
tance, comes the ‘‘pier” A first-class 
bathing town often has two piers, and 
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on these darmg sthuctures. which run 
fa: ont into the stormy water, concert- 
100ms and 1estauiants ale consti ucted, 
and one has the pleasme of 11shing hat 
o1 bonnet in a stiuggle with the wind, in 
company with thousands of others, 
every moimming, While lwtenmg to the 
musie of a iregunental Dand = In im- 
portant naval ind military stations, there 
is almost no show of umfoims, for the 
English office: doffs lus costume as boon 
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hend the weekly excursions of throngs of 
cockneys 

At the Fiench seaside iesoit, the 
Casino, with its gay crowds of 11chly 
costumed ladies of the upper, middle, 
and the lowe: wotlds, and the beach, 
with its fieahish and perfectly ume- 
ptiained cunivals of bathing, furnishen, 
perhaps, mole amusement than can be 
found in any English coast town The 
continental peoples do not go to the 
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as he is off duty The vaiegated as- 
pect of the street of a Geiman gaiison 
town, where hundreds of officeis are 
clanking their swoids and perpetually 
saluting, is unknown in England The 
hotel, the pier, the promenade along 
the shore, the daily assemblage, espe- 
cially in ports like Dove: and Folke- 
stone, to see the new aimvals and to 
comment upon them, — these, joined to 
the most discreet bathing, 1 which the 
sexes ale sepaiated with prodigious care, 
aie the maim points observable at Eng- 
lish seaside resorts, unless we compre- 
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seaside for 1est o: recieation, they go 
for jollity, perhaps fo dissipation, for 
froics The English ride, drive, walk, 
play lawn tennis, bathe, and feed, on 
scientific piinciples , they are not in pur- 
suit of pleasure so much as of health 
and 1epore 

Very beautiful and impressive are the 
white cliffs of England, rising out of the 
Channel on a calm summet’s day, and 
very remote and much-to-be-longed-for 
do they seem when the traveller 1s toil- 
ing towards them in a diminutive ; 
in the midgt of the boiling qurges in wine, 
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te: The Channel ports, on either side, 
are small and inconvenient, and the ciaft 
which can enter them afford but poor 
accommodation to the traveller Up and 
down the gieat highway of the North 
Sea and the Channel, and the way to the 
mid-Atlantic, go the pilent flects. gieat 
lines of steameis tiadimg from Holland 
to the Indies, the Gre1man and the Bel- 
gian plups, the enormous arposies on 
then way to Antwerp, now one of the 
puneipal ports of Europe The Orient 
pours its iehes through this naiow 
stiait into the Scheldt and the Zuyder 
Zee, whence they aie dispersed thiough- 
out the vast domain of Ge1many and of 
the North ‘lhe quays of Antwerp can 
recerve and dischage in one day mote 
fieight-cais than any othe: thiee termunal 
stations m Emope Antwerp 1s_ the 
gicatest distiibutig pomt on the Conti- 
nent to-day 

When the storms and fogs begin the 
hst of disasters on the Channel Icneth- 
ens With frightful rapidity = Collision» 
must naturally be frequent on a 1oute so 
thionged with ciaft of all hinds, fiom 
the huge merchant steame: to the small 
fibling-smack Theie is t sudden crash 
ww the nght. two great shadowy forms 
have met hundieds of lives are lost, 
and the next moimning a hundred news- 
papers tell a story of hone It seems 
as if these disasters were tated to occur 
fiom time to tme Innocent emigiants 
bound ove: seas are swept out of exist- 
ence before they L-ve got out of sight 
of lmd. Now and then the Channel 
swallows up a victim in a most mys- 
tezlous manner, as it took down the 
“* Kurydice” close by the Isle of Wight 

It 1s strange that there 1s so little suid 
and sung about the Channel in England, 
while so much 1s made of 1t in Fiance 
% is true that the English have ther 
attention diyerted to greater seas and 
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narrower escapes farther from home, but 
they have produced no one who has sung 
o1 spoken so melodiously or forubly of 
the Inetoric stiait a» the old gray-haued 
poet who lved on a Channel island for 
half a generstion iratha than breathe 
the an of Pans with the usuzper  Vic- 
tor Hugo is a good salo1, immensely 
fond of the nea, and fiom Ins coign of 
Vantage m Guernpey, studied the Chan- 
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nel a» lovingly as in bis youth he had 
studied Pars In his ** Tolers of the 
Sen” 1¢ 18 always the phenomena of the 
Channel that he desc:1bes, the worn and 
crumbling 10cks, the bold shores, the 
tormented waters, the sudden storms, 
the flashing of the hghtning, and the 
myste1ious and deadly mists of La 
Manche He tells with pathetic force 
in one of his books the story of that 
brave Captam Haivey who went down 
in the Channel on the night of the 17th 
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of March, 1870, while making his usual 
tmp in his fine steamship the ‘‘ Nor- 
mandy,” from Southampton to Guern- 
sey Harvey was known to the vener- 
.wkle poet, because he had taken him to 
see the review of the English fleet at 
Sheerness on one occasion, and had 
decorated his ship, saying that he had 
done it ** for the exile ’’ This touched 
Victor Hugo’s heat, and when Captain 
Harvey's ship, the ‘* Normandy,” collided 
with a great screw steame: going from 
Odessa to Grimsby with a load of five 
hundied tons of wheat, and went down 
in the mists and the waves, he gave him 
such an epitaph as only a Hugo can 
give He drew a picture of the noble 
captain standing erect on the )hiidge, 
revolver in hand, keeping hack the self- 
ish and unuly, forcing mto the boats 
one afte: anothe: all his passengers and 
his crew, saying a pleasant word to a little 
boy who was sent last; and then quietly 
going down into the waves with the ship, 
from which he would not be separated. 
‘¢ Every man,” said Victor Hugo, ‘* has 
one 11ght, the inalienable 11ght of becom- 
ing a hero, and Captain Harvey used hin 
righ tS 

It was from Portsmouth, in the early 
days of 1870, that the fine wai-slup 
the ** Monaich ” sailed for America, hay- 
ing on board the remains of the great 
American merchant who had so long 
made London his home, and who had 
endowed its poor with so many charities. 
Mr. Peabody dicd in London, at the 
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residence of his friend, Sir Curt Lamp- 
son, and while the ded merchant lay in 
state in Westminster Abbey, thousands 
of poo. came to pay thei: tribute of re- 
spect to one who had known how to 
make so good use of his wealth The 
scene at Portsmouth at the time of the 
embarkation was quite affectmg Thou- 
sands of the poorer: classes appeared to 
think it an occasion on which they 
should show special respeet, and the de- 
paitme of the ‘* Monarch” from the 
port, attended hy the capricious little 
corvette the ** Ply mouth,” which looked 
like a swallow alongside a barn when in 
the ummediate neighborhood of he: Brit- 
ish convoy, was saluted by the thunder 
of hundieds of cannon 

I shall never forget the quaint remark 
of an old man at the 1ailwa) station. 
I inquned of lum, on the moining of 
the ceremony. at what time the train 
bearing the remains and the delegation 
from London would are ‘* Well, 
sh, we are expecting of ’1m down at nine 
o'clock,” placing an indefinable emphasis 
on the ‘*’em,” which indicated that m his 
mind the departed merchant was still a 
vital personality 

George Peabody certainly lef} the 
impress of his talent as well as of his 
munificence upon the great capital, and 
it 1s almost starthng to those who had 
known him in hfe to come upon his 
bronze figure, serenely seated in the 
midst of the bustling crowd, hard by 
the Royal Exchange. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGHT. 


England's “ Silcnt Mighway * — The Souices of Tica Gre atncys — Ics Protection of He: Trad? — vw wer 
wich the Mighty — Geenwich and Its [story — Phe Piotcssion of Commerce — London’s Port. 
— The Docks and Then Revenue — London Binlge — Dore m London 


E have said elsewhere that England 

has carefully defended the passes 

of the Thames, the great *' silent high- 
way,” as 16 18 called. one of the clnef 
avenues of the commerce of the world, 
and the most miraculous spectacle, when 
international commeice 1% In Its nommal 
condition. on the face of the euth = To 
the shanger, howevei, the first sight of 
the Thames 1s a disappointment, tor no 
foreigne: can phate the feeling of the 
Buitish tar who, on retmning f10om along 
Cluine in the Levant, looked up with 1 yp- 
ture to the cloudy shy above him, as 
he ente.ed the Thames, and exclamed, 
‘Thank God! none of your beastly blue 
sky here!” There are moments m sum- 
me: when the spectacle of the Thaies, 
bearing upon its noble m-coming fide its 
majestic procession of haiges and hight- 
e1s, filled with i:ches fiom all parte of 
the world, 1s not only picturesque but pos- 
itively beautiful §Thiough the hazy 
shimmer of a June afte: nvon this vision 
of the wealth borne obediently by Father 
Thames every day mto the metropolis, 
is one not to be ftoigotten But the 
blackness of November 15 nowheie »0o 
black and dreary as by the Thames side , 
nowhere does architecture seem so spec- 
tral, fantastic, nowhere misery 60 1e- 
pulsive, so fnghtful. The creatmes that 
cower in the recesses of Westminster 
Bridge seem far more wretched than the 
poor of Naples ar of Dublin. By day 
thqzennd-flate, the tide is out, with 


blackened, buildings with the mazes of 
alleys and piers, and mnumeious small 
ciaft flying hither and yon, as if hope- 
less ot finding then way in the general 
gloom, — alt these ‘1ve a shiver, and one 
IS mclned to tun fiom the contempla- 
tion of them 

It the Stine may now and then be said 
to woo to suicide, it 1s difficult to imag- 
ine the Thames as tempting to self-mur- 
der It 1s nomethng to fly fiom, and 
although 10 its muddy waters and its 
bliny ooze poor wretches do now and 
then find death suicide bemg punished 
with the greatest 1ige1 by Enghsh mag- 
trates is a ciline against pociety, even 
the hungry are wary of jumping 1m 

On the Lowe: Thames we have the 
commeice, and the military prep uations 
Which advauce and protect commerce. 
hand m hand He who watches the 
airival of the stately fleet» fiom every 
clime unde: heaven, understands why 
Woolwich, — the vast arsenal and prep- 
miation field of the army, — has its ex- 
istence England fully undetstands the 
maxim that ‘he who trades must be 
prepared to fight,” and Woolwich 1s a 
standing adveitisement of the Buitish 
willingness to protect her commerce, and 
to seize upon any favorable opportunity 
for aggression whee her commerce may 
find a new outlet 

So too, Greenwich, 1n 1fs historic 1e- 
pose and monumental calm, represents 
the nobility of the British mazine in a 
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noble arcades. gieat giav halls filled 
with pictmes of battles on sea, chapels, 
monuments, ind comfortable homes for 
the old sea-dogs who accept the homage 
and the gratitude of the nation with he- 
coming dignity Greenwich gives one 
an idea of what England hw donc, 
Woolwich 1s a peipetuil 1eminder of 
what England can do 

There 1s not much thit 1 romantic on 
the Lower Thames Griaesend, below 
which me the six gieat miltuy works 
which protect the enti ce to the 11ver, 
18 pretty enough nm summel time oud ts 
full of Justonieal souvennus» ‘There it 
wah that, m 1522, the greit empeio, 
Charles V . cmbarked with Hen VIIT 
and Cardiniul Wolsey in a procession of 
barges wuting to receive them — there 
that Hemy VIII landed when he was 
on his Way to invade Fiance , und there 
that Charles I, when he was a pnince, 
and when stating on Ins harum-scatum 
tip to the comt of Spam, nutowly ¢s- 
eaped 1caognition and amest by the 
ferrymin tor whom he had no oailver, 
and whose palm he wis obliged to cross 
with a ynece of gold 

Fiom Giavesend, in the old days, cinn- 
biou» baiges, sometines marvelously 
decorated with carved and olded oma. 
ments, used to ascend the Thames 9 und 
it was not uncommon to sce a10y 0 tram 
of these buges, thuty-five o1 forty m 
number, slowly making theu way to the 
uppel 1eaches of the iver, escorting 
fb0me majesty who had come fiom foreien 
pats and landed at Guayesend  To- 
dav, the town 18 a vaclitmg station, where 
the Royal Thamcs Yacht Club has ite 
head-quaiters, mm the season and where 
thous inds of fashionable folk go when- 
cver the 1aces ale announced = Upiivei, 
1 little way. 1s Greenhithe, anothe 
fayoitte 1esott for yachtsmen, and 1e- 
nowned as the place fiom which Sn 
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John Franklin sailed, in 1845, on his dis- 
astious voyage to the Arctic Ocean. 
Still farther up, on the left, 1s the noble 
park at Gieenwich, on a lofty point m 
which stands the famous observatory, an 
humble group of buildings without any 
uclitectur il = =opietemsions whatever 
Gieenwich 1s famour for that peculiar 
deheaey of the Thumes the infimtely 
hittle whitcbut vt whose shine annually 
woiship all the ministers of the Crow1, 
who even go down to Greenwich to in- 
dulge motu dinner at which speeches, 
supposed to be picgnant with the coming 
politic] pohes of the year, we pio- 
hounced 

The old mano: of Gieenwich was a 
1oval residence in the fourteenth century, 
ind if won iccord that Edwaidl + made 
in offering of seven shillings ut euh 
holy cross” in the chipel of the Vugin 
at Greenwich in 1800) 0 Ther stood, in 
1433 a palue, romantically known as 
the Winer of Plusaunce This was 
owned by Humphies, Duke of Glouces- 
ter and at his death, the manot and the 
palace reverted to the Giown ~~ Henry 
VIIT , who wis bon at Greenwich, was 
very fond of the old tewn, and spent 
luge sums of money im the erection, 
sivs an ancient chron, of sumptuous 
* Greenwich,” says Lambarde, 
‘wes, when Hemy VIII c.une to the 
thione, a pleasant, perfect and princely 
palace” Theie the kmg muntied Ins 
inst wife, Kith ume of Aragon, there he 
astonished all England by introducing 
at the feast of Chiistmas, in 1511, a 
masked dance ‘after the mane: of 
Itahe ,”* and there, m 1533, the Princess 
Eh7zaheth was borin Greenwich Hos- 
pital, which covers a wider area than any 
1oyal paluce of England except Windsor, 
18, to my thinking, one of the finest 
bmldings wn the Thames There 
nothing m eentral London, not even, 
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Somerset House, which can be compaied 
with it Its lofty cupolas and its hand- 
some colonnades rival in beauty the hnest 
of -the contmental palaces and the 
 pauited hall ’ 15 one of the most unique 
muscums in Europe = Fiom the obsery- 
ator, there is a pretty view of the river 
and the pe:petuul procession of ships 
It 15 said that this observatory stands 
upon the site of a tower which, in Ehza- 
beth’s time, was called * Mnefieur.” ind 
aS supposed to be the ** Tower of Mira- 
flaes,’ referred to m= the celel ited 
romance of ** Amadis de Gul ” 

In Woolwich, ovet opposite but few 
things of importance have ever hap- 
pened The town 18 mean und poor m 
appearance, stiaggling along the Thames 
fide in uncomely fasinon = =The mhabi- 
tants have a local witticism to the effect 
that ‘‘more wealth pisses thiough 
Woolwich than tho igh any othe: town 
an the would ” Dut, untoitunately this 
wealth 15 in the holds of ships which do 
not stop there The Royal Doch-vad 
extends along the ive for more than i 
“mile on the western side ot the town, 
and, hke thit at Depttond was founded 
by Hemy VIII For it least tlnee 
hundied and fifty years the woth of 
preparug and mamtaming Uneland’s su- 
premacy at sea went on almost unmter- 
ruptedly mm this commonplace and ondi- 
naiy-looking government establishment 
Old Pepys who was a *cleik of the 
acts of the navy,” has told us much of 
Woolw.ch, and the great) business and 
confusion ” which prevailed there in his 
time In the latter halt of the last cen- 
tary. and in the long wars at the hegin- 
ning of the present one, Woolwich grew 
The national strength seemed diained 
into it Immense gianite wharves and 
docks, ranges of workshops and wate- 
houses, sprang up, and when steam and 
lion were brought into use in the navy, 
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Su John Renme remodelled, with won- 
derful shill, all these docks and work- 
shops, created a vast »steam-reveise 
basin, mast-slip», and 11ve1-walle, and 
Woolwich wis s00n as well equipped for 
building finst-class non steamers as it 
had been for sending forth the old 
wooden * fust-lates ” But it was found 
insuflicient tor the building of new armor- 
Cad ships then enonmous tonnage could 
not be launched forth on so shallow end 
aowded a river, and so, in couse of 
tine, Woolwich Doch-vaid fell into din- 
use, and has now heen tianstenied to 
the Wu Department, and absorbed inte 
the domain of the Royal Aisenal = This 
arsenal ws the only one in the hingdom, 
all othe: military establishments at dock- 
yards receive then supplies fiom Wool- 
wich, and from Woolwich go foith all 
the stores for the innumetous Cainpugns 
of England m toign linds Ten 
thonsand men are here, 1n normal times, 
constantly employed im = buildings and 
vuds wluch cover three hundred and 
thi ty-thiee acies, and when England 1s 
mahimg a special effort the number of 
workmen 15 neatly doubled Tere are 
the heavy artillery for the land and the 
bea Service, —the camniages the shot and 
shell, the cartuidges, ammunition for 
hm ilazims, torpedoes to protect the coast, 
and everything for the tiade of waz, 
which ts a distinct bi inch of trade, —a 
tiade to protect all othe: trades 

In the chief luboratory there ale more 
than five hundred machines ot vanous 
suits in operation There the Martini- 
Henry bullet 1s made at the rate of a 
million a week, and, if need be, three 
millions weekly can be turned out. In 
the cap factory are machines producing 
thirty thousand caps per hou:, and the 
gun factories, where the great thirty- 
eight-ton guns are made, and where one 
may see the eighty-one-ton gun, which, 
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with a charge of three hundied pounds, 
will send a shot of one thousand four 
hundred and sixty pounds with an initial 
velocity of one thousand six hundred 
and forty feet per second, are very ex- 
tensive The coiling machines, the fur- 
nace, With its forty-ton hamme:, which 
cost £50.000, with itp steam-crane, 
which can ltt one hundied tons with 
it. tongs. which weigh sity tons, 
and takes a dozen men to maneu- 
vie, With the doow of its) furnaces, 
which look lke the gites of infernal 
legion. With its turnery, where the tubes 
and breech-pieces of  thity-cight-ton 
guns aie handled lhke tovs, with its 
rifle ordnance factory, its umtng fu- 
naces ity pattern-200m, in which exact 
duplicates of every hind of gun made in 
the arsenal aie shown to those of whom 
the authotities ale not suspicious, the 
forges, with then steam-hammcts, their 
tiavelling-c1 wep, then Lithes and shears, 
and hydro-pneumatic app uatus, all on 
a gigautic scale.—all these form a diz- 
zing galaxy of wondeis, and confum 
the opmion of the visiting 1o1eigne: that 
vider and foresight are the first qualities 
in the Anglo-Saxon mind 

The stores, o1 Contiol Department, as 
It 18 called mm the military jargon, form 4 
most extiaoidinary spectacle at Wool- 
wich, and fiom these stu1es ten thousand 
troops can be at any moment supplied 
with everything that 1s necessaz) for 1m- 
mediate entfiance on a campugn = Thi» 
18 not so astonishing now 2s compared 
with the matchless preparations for war 
in Germany , but at the time when it was 
first done, there was notlung hike it, o1 
at all to compare with it, in all Emope 

But we must not linge: at Woolwich 
longe: than to peep at the gaitison 
buldmgs and -the Royal Artillery bai- 
racks,—one of the few umposing stiuct- 
ures in the town, glance sf the Crimean 
memoral, the bionze statue of John 
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Bell. or at the great bronze gun captired 
in India in 1828, or at the Royal Artil- 
lery Museum and the Military Academy, 
founded by Geoge Il It was at, thi 
academy that the unlucky Piunce Im- 
penal, the son of Napoleon III . finwhed 
his imlitay education as a queen's 
bcholar, and Ins school-fellows paraded 
at Chisclhurst when his body was brought 
home from South .Afiica, and bumed be- 
side that of lus father in the new home 
of the Imperial exiles 

Tatton, the wiite1, in the early pait 
of the Jast century, said that London 
with Westminstcr resembled the shape 
of a gieit whale, Westininete: bemg the 
unde1-juw, St James's Pak, the mouth, 
Pall Mall, ete , northwaid, the upper- 
yan , Cock and Pie Fields, or the meet- 
ing of the seven streets, the eye, the 
lest, with the city, and southward to 
Smithfield, the body, and thence east- 
wid to Limehouse, the tal, ** and it 1s 
probably.” he adds, in his quaint descrip- 
tion, ‘according to the proportion, the 
lugestof towns, as the whale w of fishes ” 

‘hom a point below Woolwich to Lon- 
don Budge the 11Ve1 1s known aps the 
Port of London, — a pot six and a 
half miles long, with a depth, at low 
water, of even twelve feet at London 
Bridge The tide of this Thames is 
quite remarkable The water 118e5 twice 
a day to the height of seventeen feet at 
the Biidge, and, in extreme spring tides, 
to twenty-two feet On this Lower 
Thames one finds pe1petual amusement 
in the contemplation of the docks, on 
which more than 8,000,000 steiling 
have been expended in the present cent- 
ury Nearly all of them are on the 
east side of the town, and have been 
brought into existence by jomt-stock 
companies Altogether they cover about 
eight hundred acres The most exten- 
sive of them, the West India Docks, 
begun m 1800 by Wilham Pitt, were 
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fimshed in two yeus Theu nea, of 
three hundred acres, 1s sunounded by 
walls five feet thick, and the chief 1um- 
port duck 3s one hundied and seventy 
yaids long by one hundied and stxty- 
ax wide It 1 sud thit in the wue- 
houses of these dochs one 
hund.e 1 ind eaghty thou md 
tons of goods cin be stored tt 
once 3 In 1813 the gross 
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revenue returned on a cayntil of £1.200.- 
000 of this company was £419 090. The 
St Catherine’s Docks, close by the 
flowning ancient Tower of London, and 
heal the centie of the great commercial 
metiopolitan maiket, fuainwh an admn- 
able mstance of the 1resistless power of 
commeice in making 100m for itself, 
even m the most crowded centies The 
Creation of these docks, found necessary 
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in 1827, necessitated the displacement 
of nearly twelve thousand inhabitants 
and the pulling down of tlurteen hun- 
died houses The Suey, the London, 
the East India, the Commercial Docks, 
all cover seores of acres . and im one 
single warehouse in the London Docks 
one hundred ind twenty thousand chests 
of tea can be stored atone time ‘These 
we the gieit wine docks of London , and 
here from foity to forty-five thousand 
pipes of wine wae always m stock 
London Bridge 1s certamly one of the 
most cutious uid remath ible spectacdes 
in Ewmope  Scen from one of the birdges 
above, upon the Thunes, or from the 
shore. 1 presents to the view un cudless 
procession of loaded vans diays. Cu- 
liiges cuts, and omnibuses , and sone 
cmnot sce the wheels of these velucles, 
they seem to be moving by mien along 
the stone coping of the great structure 
In the ummcdiite nughborhood ot this 
atery of truel spumning the stream, 
ue some of the noblest of the London 
monuments The Tower 1s) not faz 
awty. the streets by the water side are 
qawded with trufic to an extent the 
description of which would seem «linost 
maedible  Blochades exist for hours; 
diwmen expend then vital force im 
oaths innumertble All in vam the 
avenues of London «ie too small for the 
connnerce Which cncumber them  Doié 
war fond of windaing in th» pat of 
London, and once told me how much he 
enjoyed the stupefaction ot the team- 
ste1s, who, engaged in a blochade, and 
wedged in among other te imp, could not 
puvent him fiom shetehing them, but 
flew into a passion and shook theu fists 
athim = Tilus wend and emious quaiter 
of London especially struck the fancy 
of the great Fiench artimt, who has left 
on i1ecord most tiuthfal impressions ef 
the long and narrow alleys Lned with ugh 
warchouegs. , 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE 


Up River — The Thstone Thames — The Unversity Races — Ovford and Cambiidge — The Great Race 
ot 1869 —Tluvaiul et Ostord — Putney — Wambkdon -- I. nmmersnnth — Moitlike — Thames 
Tactes — A Tt minercnee of Chines Dichcos — Ths Powars uv um After Dinner Speaker 
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as Thames his been fimeed within 
the last twenty yeus by a stitely em- 
banhment which anals the handsome st 
quays of Puss, Betlm, and Vienni 
Ranesed done this fine embankment awe 
the lustoic gaidens of the Temple with 
then monumentil new structures om 
stuking contrist with the older dings, 
and more interesting ones of Somerset 
House, one of the finest monuments m 
London with huge masks of o¢can and 
the eight rivers. the Thames the Tfum- 
ber, the Meuse, the Medway, the Dee. 
the Tweed, the Tyne. and the Severn, 
on the quity stones of the rrvet arches o1 
wate. gates This Thames fiont of 
Somerset House w emnnched with Columns, 
and pilasters m Venetimm stvie = In 
fiont w wa terrace under which 1s the 
cential wate: gate, and on the bilusti we 
is a colossal figmie ot the Thanes = This 
Is One of the tew monuments wluch wee 
created in the 1eign of George IIT and 
i thi handsome building the Inlind 
Revenue has itshome ere the buths, 
deaths, and mazages of the mhabit ints 
of England aie inseribed = Just above 
Somerset Houne 1s the Waterloo Budge, 
which 18 led up to by Wellington stieet, 
a fact which never fails to attiact the 
attention of Frenchmen viriting London 
The new embankment desciibes a ptately 
curve, and sweeps around past the new 
handegome quaiter where once stood 
Northumberland House, but now filled 
with mammoth hotels and elubs, and 


the ttres as fine as those of Vicnna or 
unis, past the Wlitehall Gi udens and 
the governmental quuteirs, and fintwshes 
at Westininster Budge just beyond which 
stand the Houses of Parlunent On 
the other side of the Thames we have 
a London, unimnpiessive, yet starthng 
In mwintude, . lubyimth of streets, 
tll of which look very much alike, 
with undecotated house fronts, with 
shops whih secm all cut out after 
one pittern. with here aud there vast 
Inewenes, potteres, Warehouses, and 
an oecasional ui insion Msmg out of the 
surrounding ome dioqity Eve1rywheie 
one 1b confionted with the spectacle of 
the daily struggle for food on the pait 
of the very poor Lvyerswhere w the 
name ship contrast between the luxury 
attendint upon wealth and the crime 
attendant upon long-continued poverty. 
The great rambling petiucture ove: the 
Thimes opposite Westminster Palace 
attincts your attention, 1t 1 2 hospital. 
Further up is Lambeth with the Arch- 
Tishop’s Pulawe, — Lunlx th, 4 gre ut city 
by itself confronted on the other pide by 
Westminste:, another vast community, 
and one, 1t 15 6a1d, Where more wietched- 
ness and misery are concent ated than in 
any othe: put of London Yet through 
16 tun ay enues filled with luxuiious houses 
and with splendid hotels Out of it 
rises the great giay Abbey. and near by 
aie the breezy expanses of St James’s 
Park, and in ten mutes one may walk 
out of slums such a» no othe: capital in 
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Christendom can show, to the very gates 
of Buchingham Palace. wheie, in the 
season, the Queen receives, at what she 1s 
pleased to call a Dirawing-room, those 
ladies who have arzived at the felicity of 
a cout presentation 

Passing in 1eview oul journey up the 
Thames, we find that the fist con- 
spicuous object on the stream was Wool- 
wich, and midway between Woolwich 
the Aisenal, and Windso: the Palace, 
13 the Parliament House, whence the 
policy of the nation 1adi\tes upwards to 
the sovereign and downw aid» to the eng!- 
neers and artisans, who put the national 
will in force But we will come back 
to the Parliament later on, and meantine 
continue oul journey up the stream past 
the walls of gloomy Millbank Prison, 
past Chelsea, with it» memories of C.u- 
Ivle, and its 10ws of unromantic-loohing 
houses, and on to Putney, H unmeismith, 
Moitlake, Richmond, Twichenhan, and 
Hampton Cout, picturesque and ye1dui- 
ous resorts, which seem to belong to 
another world when compaed with the 
oozy Malishes and mud-fiite of the lower 
stream ‘The stretch of 11Vve. from Put- 
ney, 01, Mole properly speaking, from 
Hammeismith Budge to Mortlake, 1s 
specially renowned a» the annual contest 
ground of the University crews, and 
the chaims of this bed of stieam have 
been recited m prose and verse by a 
hundred authors All classes of London 
society are annually agitated over several 
events which belong to the domain of 
sport, and in othe: counties would 
interest only a certain class In the 
British Islands no one feel» ahove attend- 
ing a hoise-1ace, and aquatic pports are 
distinctly within the range of anstocratic 
amusements 

Of late years boating and boat-1acing 
have ceased to be classed as healthful 
sports, perhaps because of the furious 
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onslaught made upon them by Charles 
Reade, peihups because so many cham- 
pions who wele thought to be certain of 
long and 10bust hfe have turned up as 
confirmed imvalids of shaky tenme of 
existence just after then TU niversity 
course and boat tiiumphs were ove1 

It 1s not dithcult to understand why 
the inhabitants of an wland and the 
gieatest sullo1s m the world should be 
intensely interested in a contest of on1s- 
men, but the sti inger 15 struck with the 
vehemence of opimion manifested on this 
weighty topic even by cabmen, and huck- 
steib, and peisons who might be supposed 
to confine thei interest to subjects con- 
nected with then daily tol Charles 
Dickens iepoited that, shortly before the 
international contest on the Thames m 
1869 he heard one cabman confidentially 
1emaik to anothe: that he hoped the 
Americans would win, but that he was 
suie they would not The cabman’s con- 
fident prophecy was conect the Auneii- 
cans did not win, and undoubtedly 
becaure of the 1easons which were 
assigned by then English ciitice There 
Was never a race in the whole calendat 
of the annual contest» which awakened 
60 much interest and national feeling as 
thi, one, in which the trans-Atlantic 
cousins had at first seemed to make bo 
goodafigme Then tianing wa watched 
with jealous sciutiny, and 1enowned 
boatmen like Hairy Kelly mdulged wm 
daily my>ste1ious bulletins, all of which 
seemed to point to the conclusion that 
the laurels would be caimed over sea 
The old University of Harvard had sent 
a goodly crew in the lghest sense repre- 
sentative of the whole country. There 
was even a man from far-off Oregon, 
—a man who had but to appear on the 
river to excite admiring cheers, for he 
wasa young Hercules Trainers, writers, 
and loungers spent a mei1) three weeks’ 
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time at ancient Putney, walking over 
the breezy downs of Wimbiedon, and 
along the banks of the stream, diop- 
ping in at boating-clubs, lunching in 
baleonies overlooking reedy hills, or 
following at 1espectful distance the flash- 
ing oar blades of the practiuimg crews 
The International 1ace was appomted 
for the midsumme: season, long after 
the usual time fo: the Umversity 1ace, 
and only a few weeks before the fashion- 
able wold usually depaits fiom the 
capital But. despite its lateness in the 
season, it seemed as if all London, if 
not all England, had come forth to wit- 
ness the contest 

The vaiious pomts along the stream 
on this University 12¢e-coulse ale among, 
the most mteiesting m the neighborhood 
of London Putney itseit a pat of 
the mano: of Wimbledon, was a favorite 
resoit of Queen Elizabeth, where she 
visited old John Lacy. a wealthy inem- 
ber of the Clothwoikers’ Company of 
her time, and one of the last visits of 
her life was to Putney. where she dined 
on her way to Richmond, but two 
months before he: death At Putney the 
parlamentuy generals had then head- 
quaitess when Chules Io wa at Tump- 
ton Comt Ciomvell long had his 
abode m a houre m Putney, although 
the exact site of the edifice Is unknown 
to-day Just aciops the stream Is Ful- 
ham, with a noble lawn shaded by mag- 
nificent tices, and a bishop’s 1esidence 
not faraway At Putney, too, Gibbon 
was born, m 1737, and the house m 
which the great histouian spent his youth 
and a portion of hw» mature life was 
afterwards the residence of the cele- 
brated traveller, Robert Wood, author of 
the ‘“‘Ruins of Palmyra.” At Putney 
Heath, m 1652, occurred the famous 
duel between Lord Chapiios and Colonel 
Henry Compton; and there, too, in May, 
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1798, Wilham Pitt, Prime Minister of 
England, stood up, pistol im hand, against 
Wilham Tierney, a Membe: of Parha- 
iment , but no bloodshed ensued. Eleven 
yeain later, on this same heath, two 
cabinet ministers fought a duel, and 
Geoige Canning was shot and danger- 
ously wounded by Lord Castlereagh 
The scene at the wate1-side at Putney 
in the boating se ison 15 very animated 
The boat-houses, simple in constiuction, 
ae thionged by smut young gentlemen in 
white and blue flannel, — gentlemen whose 
faces bear evidence of prolonged study 
or famihaiity with affans in the city, as 
well as gentlemen who appcar never to 
hwe undertiken anything at all beyond 
the labouous task of amusing them- 
selves The inns are odd and old to the 
American eve, but they are qmet com- 
fortable , and the tyrannous waitels who 
tell you what vou want, and even mest 
upon what you shall hive are se1yice- 
able when once one has leaned ther 
peculuities This wis the starting 
place for the Thames regatta when it 
Was in its prime, and now the Oxford 
and Cambridge crews both take up their 
abodes at the taumoun Star and Garter, 
oa. ata private house, while undergomg 
What 1s called then © coaching ” For 
ten days before the celebrated 1ace and 
for a day or two afterwaidp, Putney 13 
transformed into a kind of fau = Ambu- 
lating negio muinstiels, 60 called, hemg 
meiely cockney singers with their faces 
blackened, indulge in sentimental ditties, 
afte: which they demand sixpences and 
pennies from every passer-by. The 
classic game of Aunt Sally is im full 
swing, and boating paities, composed of 
ambitious young gentlemen who only 
know how to catch ** crabs,” and rosy- 
faced damsels who are afraid of the 
water, ale innumerable Then, on the 
great day, all London proceeds to 
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install 1tself on house-100fs, on biidges, 
on towpaths, in every nook and coiner 
whence : glinpse of the trace can be 
obtained, and indulgce in uniestiamed 
excitement during the few minutes of 
the stinggle Colois are worn as proudly 
as in the days of Youk and Lancaster, 
and the return to the centre of the town 
by every maginable soit of craft on the 
mve1, by eve1y velucle, fiom in anisto- 
cratic diag to av Inunble omnibus, 1s not 
so indecoious as the 1eturn fiom the 
Derby. but 1s characterized by almost as 
much noise and excitement 

It ww from a pomt just below Tam- 
mersmith budge that the Internation d 
1ace was stuted and that the Hauvaid 
crew set off with such a tremendously 
rapid stioke that thosc unfamiliu with 
Thames tactics at once accorded them 
the victory = But the old boatmen and 
the experienced Aeaintués of the race 
shook theu heads and said that that 
stoke would not win It was not fa 
from winning, despite its bad form, but 
the hnowledge of the comse and the 
peculia slow and steady stroke of the 
Oxfords was destined to win England 
put all ifs national pride into one great 
shout on that night afternoon when the 
Oxfords came in ahead at Mortlake, 
and there could have been no doubt, if 
any had existed before, after that shout 
was heard, that. in matters of rivalry, 
England conside1s Americans as for- 
eignels quite as much as if there were 
a total difference of language and of 
manners, a8 1n the case of the Fiench or 
the Germans 

Hammersmith 1s celebrated for the 
site of the old Dove coffee-house, which 
was renowned in the last century, and 
which 1s now a little inn called the 
Doves <A room overlooking the river 
is still pomted out as the place wheie 
Thomson wrote part of hw ‘ Seasuns,” 
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composing the lines about winter while 
looking on the frozen Thames and the 
country round about, covered with snow. 
Fiom the window out of which the old 
poet looked there 1s a fine view of the 
long reach of the Thames acios Chis- 
wick Eyot far away In the parish 
chuich, is 4 monument to Lord Shefheld, 
Eal of Mulgiwe, who was the com- 
mande: of a squadion ag unst the Span- 
Ish Armada and was kmghted by Queen 


Elizabeth tor bir services Jn JIam- 
mneismuth, once stood the celebrated 
Brandenburg House, now demolished 


It was built by Su Nichola» Ciispe, m 
the reign of Chaules I, and was one of 
the most splendid of English residences 
even in that time of general splendor 
Fanfax made this house his head-quai- 
ters in 1647, and many years after the 
house was given to Muigact Hughes, a 
pretty actiess, of whom Pepys tells us 
indiscieetly that ‘she wa» a mighty 
pretty woman, but not modest” It was 
in Biandenburg House that (Queen Caro- 
laine, the wife of George IV 1ested dur- 
ing her trial in the House of Lords, and 
there, too, she died, in 1821. Jt was 
shoitl, after hei death that the house 
Was pulled down 

It w not far trom Putney to Wimble- 
don, where the gieat annual contests of 
the 11flemen of Great Biitam are held. 
The encampment of these marksmen 
lapts for several day» dung the summer 
£eason, and I» Visited daily by thousands 
of people fiom the centie of London 
A fiiendly 11valiy 1s kept up between 
the 11fle teams of the noith and south, 
the Buitish, the Scotch, and the Irsh 
competing with each other in skill, andthe 
whole occasion reminds an American of 
an old-fushioned trammg-day Some- 
times, when the season 18 tainy, the 
mushioom booths and buildings of the 
encampment are but poor shelters, and 
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the 11flemen pass a muiseiable weck 
Now and then 1oyalty lends ite piestige 
to the matches, wlich ae contiolled 
with the gicatest 11gor, and the 1eports 
of winch athact gieat attention m all 

patte of the hingdom 
Among othe: mtetresting points along 
the University 1ace-courpe 
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on the Thames, Chiswick 15 of fust-1ate 

Tiere 3 the famous villa of the Duke of 
Devonshne , and here Togarth’> house 
still shown, and bis tomb 1s hard by his 
old residence Chiswick Hall was once 
the residence of the masteis of Weot- 
minster, and 1s better known in these 
days as the Chiswick Press, from which 
such noble specimens of English typog- 
laphy have been sent forth The Chis- 
wick Axt o: Eyot, an osier bed, pictu- 
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tesque with swans’ nests, was the point 
at which the International boat-race 
between Haryaid and Oxford was piac- 
tically deculed It was there that the 
struggle was the sternest, and that the 
Oxford tactics definitely asseited them- 
belves At Chiswick Ined Pope before 


his retrement to Twickenham, and m 
the Butish Museum there are many let- 
tors 


iddiessed to ‘ M1 Pope, m bis 
house m New Buildings, Cliswick ” 
There uso lived Rousseau when he 
Was visiting kKnglind The author of 
the * Nouvelle Waoise ” boarded at 
aosmall wreen-e1ocer’s shop m= the 
town ind a writer of the time tells 
US that die used to sit. the shop 
tet fisten to fle tuk of the custom- 

ct thus ko unme the Ene- 


TH AMEN 


lish language Charles Holland, the 
celebrated comedian, was also boin at 
Chiswick, and was burned fiom the 
chuich there He was the son of a 
baker, and afte: the funetal Foote said, 
‘sWe have just shoved the little baker 
mto his oven ” 

The end of the 1ace-couise, Montlake, 
is but a short distance to the east of 
Richmond. and was an old residence of 
the Archbwhope of Cantezbuiy Thee, 
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Anselm celebrated the famous Whitsun- 
tide of 1099, and there, one of the arch- 
bishops died of gnief, after his excom- 
munication hy Pope John XXII There. 
too, pictorial tapestiy was firet woven in 
England, Su Fiancis Crane having, es- 
tablwhed works theie in 11ivahy with the 
royal tapestiy works m Fiance Many 
portraits of Crane and Van Dyck were 
wrought at Monrtlike in tapestry, and 
Charles I was munificent mw Ins paton- 
age of this establuhment The Moit- 
lake copies in tapestiy of the Raphael 
calteons are still to be met with in Eng- 
land Under the floor of the chuich in 
Montlake hes Di Dee, the most renowned 
of English astologers, and there too, 
is buried Partiudge, the almanac-inaker, 
whose bual Steele described in the 
‘Tatler ,” and in the same chuich lies 
Phillips, the fellow-actor of Shakespeare, 
who left, as one of Ins bequests, a thity- 
shiling piece m gold to the ummoital 
poet 

Shortly afte: the Internitional boat- 
1ace,1n 1869. the defeated Hanvaid crew 
was entettumed by one of the artstoctatic 
London 1owme)-clabs at a at ind dinner 
at the Ciystal Palace, at Svdenham 
Thi Crystal Palace, wlach was built out 
of matetials taken from the edifice of the 
noted Woild’s Fan of 1851 clowns the 
summit of jretty Svdenham Inll, not far 
from London, and contaims witlin its 
roomy corridors a seiles of Egyptian, 
Gieek, Spanish, Assyiian, Byzantine, and 
medieval courts ilustative of .wchi- 
tecture, as well as numerous museums, 
theaties, aquariums, ayiaiies, and other 
cuzlosities calculate] to strike the public 
fancy ,Jn one of its stately dining-100ms, 
oveilooking the beautiful gardens, the 
dinner of the conquerors was given to the 
conquered, and a goodly company of Eng- 
lsh celebrities gathered to soften the 
defeat of the strangers. It has often been 
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said of Charles Dickens that he was 
punce of after-dinner speakers, 
never did he distinguish himself with 
moire charm than on this occasion, when 
he was solely puzzled what to say 
Dickens was then begining to show 
signe of the extreme fatigue which he 
had undergone in Ins later yeas, but he 
hnew how to summon, despite physical 
weariness, the viwacty which, added to 
lus humo. and felicity of diction, made 
lum niesistible 

When he wose to begin the speech of 
the evening, at the close of this banquet, 
he stood as 1f completely lost and abashed 
for some two minutes, dung which 
people began to whisper and to gossip, 
wondenmg what might be the cause of 
this stringe hesitation = But, jesently 
commencing in alow voice, he recited a 
sunple anecdote concemmng the -é6le of 
Tlarvaid m the great civil warm America 
Ile told the story of the Tlayaid Memo- 
miu and before he hid spohen a dozen 
sentences, he id not only aw ukened the 
gicatest sympathy but the most profound 
interest with and m the guests of the 
evening = =Fiom the pathos of the sac 
fices of the Cluldien of the great Tv e1- 
sity dung the war, to sparkling and half- 
sitnical comments on the uselessness of 
pending the nervous Amelican into the 
moist English clunate to g1apple with the 
sinewy sons of Allion, was a leap wlich 
Dickens made with dexterity and safety , 
and when he sat down he had not 
only apologized fo the defeat of the 
Americans a» well a» any one of them- 
selyes could have done it, but he had 
given. incomplete and admurable fashion, a 
little glimpse of the university hfe beyond 
the sea, — a glimpse which othe wise the 
English public would not have obtained. 
The homage and deference paid to Dick- 
ens, as a master in his art, and one of 
the foremost writers of huis time, was 


bet! 
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well shown on this evening, when Eng- 
Mahmen of far widel accomplishments 
than bis chee:fully took second place, 
bowing before the celebuity which had 
been won by the exercise for a quarter 
of i. century of one of the most dazzling 
andiemuhahle talents of the epoch Only 
a year Jiter, Dickens lay wm Westminster 
Abbey, and of all the sorrowful iness igen 
rent over sea, there were none more 
sincere than those wlich came fiom the 
clildren of old Hary ud 

Beyond this sinuous course devoted to 
the watersports the Thimes bends 
away mto pretty flats, fimged with wil- 
lows and with gicen lawns, where in 
piume: time, the aitist moors his house- 
hoat, 0: the privileged sportsinan st hs 
alnoad with lus gun Fu aw i the 
gient botanical establishment at Kew 
Gaiden, fiinged 10ound about with 
handsome towus and villas, which look 
seductive from a distance, but are when 
closely exammed proved to be built in 
fimsiest fashion All London, mdced. 
i hemmed with loosely and carelessly 
built houses, which rent for modest 
bums ut which aie soon out of 1epan 
Building 15 « gigantic speculation, dear 
to the heat of the London capitalist, 
but it has Inought sur10w to thousands 
of moneyed men who have desired too 
laige returns for then reckless expendi- 
tue 

Kew has a 1ather ugly-looking church, 
m which the o:gan, long used by Handel, 
still makes music In the chuich-j ard 
le» the gieat Gamsboiough, landscape 
and portrait pate, and there formerly 
stood Suffolk Houuse, the residence of 
one of the great Dukes of Suffolk An 
old chromele tells us that, in 1595, 
Queen Elizabeth dined at Kew with Sir 
John Puckeung, Lord Keeper of the 
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Gieat Seal ‘‘Het entertamment for 
that meal wa» gieat, and exceedingly 
costl) Ather fist hghtug, she had a 
fine fanne, with a handle gainisht with 
diamonds When she was in the middle 
way betwen the gaden gate and the 
house, there came 1unmng towaids her 
one with anosegay in Ins hand, and deliy- 
ered yt unto her with a short, well- 
pened speech = =Y¢ had m yt a very uch 
Jewell, with many pendants of unfil’d 
diamonds valewed it £400 at least 
Atte: dinner, m the prves chambei, be 
eave her a fan pan of ynginals Ip her 
bedch unber, he presented her with a 
gown and juppin which things were 
pleasing to her Thenes, aud to giace 
lus lordship the more, she ot herpelf 
took fiom Inm 2 salt, a spoone, and a 
forche of tane agatte ” 

Kew has been the residence of innu- 
meiable celcinities Thee sn Wilham 
Chambers long hid charge of the forma- 
tion of the botanteal garden, and in 
1765 he published an account ot the 
vanlous temples and vipamental build- 
ingo Which he had erected in them 
George ITI tor a long time hved at Kew 
House, and appears to have been very 
much the slaye of hip servants, for 1¢ 18 
recorded of him that, after the death of 
his head-gaidener, he made a personal 
Visit to the undei-gaidener, and in a 
tone of much gratification said, ‘ Brown 
is dead now you and I can do what we 
Please here ” Afte: George III] + death, 
until the accession of the present Queen, 
Kew was appaiently neglected In 1840, 
the gardens were adopted as a national 
establishment, and, unde: the able man- 
agement of the present duecturg the 
botanical establishment has become the 
nechest, of not the most beautiful, mm all 
Ewiope. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY 


Richmond ind its Romince — Richmond Thll — [he “sta und Gute: ”— The Richmond Theatre — The 
Thimes Villes — Ewichenhim —1The Oilems Lwules, ind Then Englsh Home —bdtiwhbeny 
Thill —1Yimpton Court — Wolscy and Cromwell —'Lhe Roy al Residence — Windsoi and Its Onin 


T 15 a little mme thu eight miles 
fiom Hyde Puk comune: to Rich- 
mond, but the transition 15 as great as 
if the distance were five hundied miles 
The wpect of gloom and seventy which 
reigns in the metiopols the greater put 
of the vear i entuely left behind and 
one has before him on Richmond Mill 
avast and noble prospect of puke and 
Winding rivers, of stitely tees, pretty 
bowers, and comfortable villas 
Thee 1s nothing exactly hike the view 
fiom Ridmnond Hill to be found im any 
othe: put of Euiope The mellowners 
of the landseape, with its profusion of 
beautiful elms, s ve1v stithing, the 
atmosphere effects are soft. and lend a 
kind of enchantment to the @1¢1t vista 
of the puk  Ovelloohing tne most 
beautiful section of this pleasue c1ound 
18 the famous “ Star ind Garter ” Hotel, 
renowned im the annals of gastronomy, 
and the scenes Of many famous Lteunions 
of statesmen, and of the literary and 
aitistic guilds Mi Barnett South, m 
his ‘Tate of Gladstone,” tell» us of a 
speech made by the Premier when he 
was ‘much youngel man, at the * Star 
and Gaiter,” and of the phenomenal 
Impression which the eloquence of the 
stutepman, afterwards to be so cele- 
Inated, then produced It was on the 
occasion of the visit of the Empeior of 
Russia to England, and at bis dinner 
Mi Gladstone proposed the toast of the 
* Prosperity of the Church of St James 
in Jetusalem, and of hex first bishop.” 


‘¢ Never.” says the author, *‘ was head 
& mote exquisite speech It flowed lke 
a gentle and tianslucent stieam = and, a 
in the second portion, he addressed 
Alexander dneectlh, itepresenting the 
greatness and the difliculty of the charge 
confided to bun, the latte: at first 
covered hip face from emotion, then 
uose and returned thinks with dignity 
as well as with feeling Subsequently 
we diove back to town im the clearest 
stulight, Gladstone continunmg with 
unibated animation to pom forth har 
monions thoughts in melodious tone ” 
Richmond 15 sud to have got its 
present name by commind of Tenry 
VII . who, before the battle of Boswo1th, 
was Eatl of Richmond in Yorkehne, 
but 1t» old name shows that 16 was held 
in high esteem before the tenth century, 
for the splendor of it) views and the 
charm of its meat forests It was 
called Syenes, which 1s supposed to be a 
couption of the Ge:man Schon There 
Edward I hada countiy house Edward 
III died in the palace there Taichad I 
hived in Richmond in the early years of 
hw icign there hw» fist wife Ann of 
Bohemia died. whe:eupon he cursed the 
place, and had the palace torn down 
Then Hemy V_ had 1t 1ebuilt, and 
founded several ‘* Houses of Religion ” 
Early in 1492, Henry VII held a grand 
tournament at Richmond, ‘‘upon the 
gicen without the gate of the said 
mano: ” There Philip I , King of Cas- 
tile, stayed fo1 three months while the 
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negotiations for his marriage with the 
Lady Maigaiet were in progress, and 
there the Spanish monarch was entei- 
tamed with great magnificence, and many 
notable feats of arms took place at the 
tournaments held im hi» honor 

Henry VIIT held a series of splendid 
entertamments at Richmond, and theie 
Cardinal Wolsey came now and then to 
reside, by permission of the King, after 
he had presented his new ly-erected palace 
of Hunpton Comt to Hemy — All 
through the succeeding centurier Rich- 
mond appears to have been a favorite 
1epuit for royalty Jumes I, in 1010, 
gave Richinond to his son, Pimce Henry 
Iu 1647 the Parhament ordeimd = the 
palace to be made 1eady for the 1ecep- 
tion of the King, but Charles refuscd to 
go there, contenting himself with an 
oce atonal hunting excursion m the then 
new pak At the tune of the 1estora- 
tion the palice wah dismantled und the 
accounts of the time say thit several 
bovt-loads of rich and cunious efhveicp 
formerly belonging to Chules I, but 
since ahenited ” were taken from) Rich- 
mond to Whitehall m 1660) Thus, mote 
than a century before the meat Trench 
Revolution, the Luglish did exactly for 
Richinond what the French were destined 
to do for Muaaly, the old palice m which 
Louw XIV hid spent his declining y eats. 

Richmond Palace ww opud to have 
covered an alea of more than fen aces 
In the nnddle of the eighteenth century 
** Richmond Gieen” was one of the most 
fashionable of subwiban 1esortr, and 
there the fine gentlemen of the period 
came to pliy whist at the club on Satui- 
day» and Sundays ** You will naturally 
ask,” says one of the chronicler» of that 
tune, ‘* why they cannot play at whist 
in London on these two days as well as 
on the other five Indeed, I cannot tell 
you, except that 1t 1» so established a 
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fasluon to go out of town at the end of 
the week that people do go, though 1t be 
only mto another town ” 

Richmond Lodge was a favorite abode 
of Carohne, wife of George TI, and 
there she had costhe: buildings than had 
been previously seen in England, erected 
ona gigantic scale There she created 
-. * he:mtige,” a **Menlin’s cave,” a 
**ootto.”” a dany, and a menagerie, 
the itena of the + hermitace”’ was 
ornamented with busts of Newton and 
Loche, and the presiding genius of 
the loc dity was Robert Boyle. his head 
encndled with w halo of gilded rays 
Gemge TTL, who had littl sympathy 
With the mprovements mide by Queen 
Caroline, hid them all swept away, and, 
ou fit of spite, destioycd the terrace 
Which she hid buut along the 1ive1, —a 
tdamace which was said to be at that 
tine, the finest in Emope 

Bevond the entrance of the gates of 
the Richmond Paik, on Richmond Hill, 
w the prospect of which old Thompon 
Wrote in his somes hat conventional veine 
acentury ind a halfago  Thompon and 
Tuinei have both celebrated the beauti- 
ful landscape, and, if thes could come 
bich to enth now, would be shoched to 
nee that the wavy ocean of ftice-fops has 
been mtiuded upon here and there by 
prosaic lines of house-fionts The view 
up the great valley of the Thunes fiom 
Richmond Whill 1s thus descirrbed by Mh. 
Thoine m lis charming work on the en- 
vnous of London ** A thickly-wooded 
tiact, wheved by open meadows and 
ventle undulations, where the eye 1¢ests 
always on the tranquil surfuce of the 
11Ve1, with ite eyots, skitts. and swal- 
lows, and the beech-clad hills of Buck- 
inghauwhue, the Suey heath» and 
downs, and the Beikshue heights, over 
which dimly visible through a veil of 
purple haze — 
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ef ¢ Majestic Windsor lifts hi» princely brow *” 


© ¢ Hampton House.’ with the elm- 
mover and wenues of elm-walks on 
one sidc of the 11ye1, and on the othe 
the duk masstve fonms of Hampton 
Coutt wand the Jong, chestnut-avcnues of 
Bushey Pak ae as prominent and effec- 
tive feitures in the lindsc ype as when 
Thomson wiote But the raptmed 
eve exulting’ Jook» fiom the teazace in 
vain tor ‘huge <Augusts’ ot the sister 
Jnlis which skut he plun’ o: even 
‘lofty Haiow,’ though the lights m1y 
be made ont fiom the garden tell ice 
of the Stu and Gaite: and in clear 
weathe: fiom some pat or other of the 
pak The view 15 one of a wide ex- 
panse of quict, cultivated peenely = Its 
charm 15 not dependent on the hou o1 
the season It may recive wm added 
grace o1 assume a nobler beauty at cel- 
tain seasons, 01 m any exceptional at- 
mospheiic phenomena, but it w alike 
exquisite, seen, as we have scen it, in 
the emliest dawn o1 Jnoad daylight, 
when hathed in the ciimson gloiy of a 
sinking sun, or lit hy a fullo: waning 
moon, in the first freshness of the 
spling, the full leafiness of summer, the 
sob. gold of autumn, o1 the sombie 
depth of advancing winte: ” 

At the Sta: and (Graite: Hotel Lou- 
is Philippe stayed for several months 
afte: his fight from Paris, there Napo- 
leon III, when he was a struggling 
plince, now and then nad apaitments, 
when he had a windfall of money The 
famous ‘‘ Fou-in-Hand Club” used to 
drive down and dine there every Sunday, 
and near by Su Joshua Reynolds gave his 
pleasant littie dimner paities in the sun- 
shine, gathering about hym the most 
eminent of lis admirers. One of the 
few landscapes which Reynolds painted 
was a view from the drawing-10om win- 
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dow of his Richmond villa Mrs Fitz- 
heibert hved on Richmond Hill when 
she won the affections of the Prince of 
Wales, who afterwaids became Geoige 
IV At the noted **()ueensbei1) House” 
there was a Inuilliant cofesze fo. many 
yeas, until the Duke of Queensbeny 
giew tucd of Ins countiy-seat, where he 
he hid enteurtuncad Pitt, Chatham, the 
Duchess of Gordon, and other celeb- 
tien of the time, and one day he left 1t 
forever, paying that there was nothing 
to make yo inuch of in the Thumes, and 
that he ** was quite weary of it, and 
Its flow, flow, flow, always the pame ” 

The neighborhood 15 filled with splen- 
did minsions, eich one of which haps 
its history and kgend, too long to 1e- 
cite hee 

The Rihmond Theatre has been fa- 
mous for more than two centuries and a 
half The present edifice was built by 
Gainck, and there Gaiick, Liston Mis 
Siddons, Mir» Jordan, and Charles 
Matthews often appeared Charles Mat- 
thew» the elde: made hiv “first appear- 
ance on any stage” at Richmond, and 
there Edmund Kean died, a small 
100m 1n a house attached to the theatre 
Kean had, in his latest years, played 
many o time to ‘‘ a beggarly account of 
empty benches ” 

It 1s a pleasant walk though these in- 
tensely inte1esting 1egions, fiom Rich- 
mond to Twickenham, a village prettily 
placed on the Thames, between the high 
ground of Strawberry Hill and a range 
of verdant meadows backed by Rich- 
mond [iil and Park, on the other side of 
the 11ver Horace Walpole was the 
genius of this locality, and has done 
more than any one else to make Twick- 
enham celebiated It 1s but a small 
hamlet, once owned by the monks of 
Canterbury, but, when the monasteries 
were suppressed, it was annexed to 
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Hampton Court, and Chailes I gave it 
to ns Queen Then it wasseized by the 
Parhament, and, afte: many changes of 
ownership, finally 1everted to the crown 

Twickenham 15 chiefly interesting as a 
favouite resort for ewiles fiom the conti- 
nent during this century There Lows 
Phihppe came m 1800, when he was 
Duke of Orleans, with Ins two brothers 
whom he had met wm London for the first 
time since then exile fiom Fiance after 
the great revolution Te took up his 
abode there, and then residence came to 
be known as ** Orleans Tlouse” Des- 
tiny brought Lows Philippe bach to 1t 
again When he was a second time an ex- 
Ik. nalf a century after his first visit 
The old king bought 1t m 1852, of 
Lod Kilmorey, who went to hve new 
hy. whik the present Duc d’Aumale took 
up his residence in Qileans House and 
there held, until after 1870, when he 1e- 
tuned to Fiance, a kind of literary 
cout His spacious pictme-gallcry, his 
superb collection of ancient and modcin 
pictaies and diawings, miuintimes enan- 
els, MSS, and his exquisite libnary, 
were celebrated throughout Europe 
Guadually all the members of the ex- 
ed family pronuped themselyes at 
Twickenham The Comte de Pans lived 
in Youk House, the Puince de Joinville 
at Mount Lebanon, and the Duc de Ne- 
mours at Bushey hill Twickenham was 
the head-quarters of Orleanpy pohttics and 
bO great was its prestige m the eyes of 
the Bourbons that Don Carlos of Spam 
went to live there in 1876, afte: his un- 
successful campaigns in the Carlist cause 
among the Basques in the Pyrenees 
Pope’s villa, at Twickenham, 15 also cele- 
hated Theie the hittle poet resided 
until his death in 1744, and there he 
worked in his garden in the intervals of 
verse-making and the entertaimment of 
b's fiends 
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Almost every travelled Amenican has 
visited Strawberry Hull, where Horace 
Walpole had his famous Gothie Castle, 
from which he used to indite the biting 
epistles which hecame classics in Eng- 
lish , and not far away lived Lady Maiy 
Wortley Montigu once Pope’s fast 
friend, but liter on ius bitte: enemy. 
Chules Dickens lived in Twickenham 
Pak in 1838, and there Thackeray, 
Douglas Jenold) TLiundseei, Stanfield, 
and Maclise, had according to the testi- 
mony of John Foster ** many fizendly 
dys ” together 

Further up stream hes Hampton Comt 
and the village of Hunpton, fiom which 
su ple want view of the long reaches of 
the Thames, with then lines of hittle 
Islinds o1 eyots and the broad meadows 
on cither hand the elms of Bushey Park, 
the towers and jrettily-massed roofs of 
Kingston, and the wooded lulls of Su- 
rey At Hampton prope: w ‘+ Garnck 
Villu.” which, m Garnch’s time, and 
when he came fiequentl, there was 
known as Hampton House There the 
noted actor built an ambitious Coim- 
thian poitico, and hid handsome 
mounds Imd out On the lawn he 
eiected a Gniecian temple, in which he 
shined a statue of Shakespeare, for 
which it 1» sud he stood as model, and 
Ro enlaged the sculpto: by his capriices 
during his sitting for the work, that the 
atist threatened to give up the comuinis- 
sion There Ganek was found of giving 
dinne: and garden paities and festivals 
at mght, when bis grounds wele lighted 
by colored lights Thithe: came the 
Spampeh muustet of the time, the Duke 
of Giifton, Lord and Lady Rochford, 
Lady Holdeiness, and Hoiace Walpole. 
Old Johnson even penetiated to TIampton 
House. and when Gairick ashed him how 
he liked 1t, said, ‘*It19 the leaving of such 
places that makes a death-bed terrible ” 
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‘¢¢ Hampton House,’ with the elm- 
groves and avenues of elm-walks on 
one side of the 11¥e1, and on the othe1 
the dak massive forms of Hampton 
Cout, aud the long chestnut-ay enues of 
Bushey Park, are as prominent and effec- 
tive featmes in the landscape as when 
Thomson wiote But the ‘1aptmed 
eye exulting’ looks from the teryace in 
vain fo: * huge Augusta’ o1 ‘the sister 
lilis wiich skut he: plain,’ on even 
‘lofty Harrow.’ though the hght» may 
be made out from the garden tetace 
of the Stair and Gartei. and in clear 
weathe: from some pait o1 othe: of the 
park The view 15 one of a wide ex- 
panse of quiet, cultivated scenery Its 
chaim 16 not dependent on the hou o1 
the senson It may receive an added 
grace o1 assume 9 noble: beauty at cer- 
tain seasons, 01 in any exceptional at- 
mospheric phenomena, but it 1s alike 
exquisite, seen, as we have seen it, m 
the earhest dawn o1 bioad daylight, 
when bathed in the cimmson glory of a 
sinking sun, or lit by a full or wanmg 
moon, im the fist freshness of the 
spring, the full leafiness of summer, the 
sobe. gold of autumn, o1 the sombre 
depth of advancing winter ” 

At the Star and Gate: Hotel Lou- 
is Philppe stayed fo several months 
afte: his flight from Paris, there Napo- 
leon III, when he was a struggling 
plince, now and then had apartments, 
when he had a windfall of money The 
famous ‘‘ Fou1-in-Hand Club” used to 
drive down and dine there every Sunday, 
and near by Sir Joshua Reynolds gave his 
pleasant little dinner patties in the sun- 
shine, gathering about lym the most 
eminent of his admirers. One of the 
few landscapes which Reynolds painted 
was a view from the drawing-room win- 
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dow of his Richmond villa Mrs Fitz- 
herbert lived on Richmond Hull when 
she won the affections of the Pnnce of 
Wales, who afte:rwaids became George 
IV At the noted ‘‘Queensbeiry House” 
there was a bitlhant coterve fo. many 
yeais, until the Duke of Queensberry 
grew tued of his countiy-seat, where he 
he had enteituned Pitt, Chatham. the 
Duchess of Goidon, and othe: celebri- 
ties of the time, and one day he Jeft 1t 
foreve:, paying that there was nothing 
to make so much of 1n the Thames, and 
that he ‘*was quite weary of it, and 
its flow, flow, flow, alway» the same ” 

The neighboihood 1s filled with splen- 
did manpions, each one of which has 
its Instory and legend, too long to 1e- 
cite heie 

The Rihmond Theatie has been fa- 
mous fur more than two centuries and a 
half The present edifice was built by 
Gainck, and there Gaiick, Liston, Mrs 
Siddons, Mis Jordan, and Charles 
Matthews often appeared Charles Mat- 
thews the elde: made his * first appear- 
ance on any stage” at Richmond, and 
there Edmund Kean died, in a small 
100m 1n a house attached to the theatie 
Kean had, in his latest years, played 
many a time to ‘*‘a beggarly account of 
empty benches ” 

It 15 a pleasant walk through these 1n- 
tensely interesting regions, fiom Rich- 
mond to Twickenham, a village prettily 
placed on the Thames, between the high 
giound of Strawberry Hill and a range 
of verdant meadows backed by Rich- 
mond Hill and Park, on the other side of 
the river. Horace Walpole was the 
genius of this locality, and has done 
more than any one else to make Twick- 
enham celebrated. It 1s but a small 
hamiet, once owned by the monks of 
Canterbury, but, when the monasteries 
were suppressed, it was annexed to 
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Hampton Court, and Charles I gave it 
to his Queen Then it wasseized bythe 
Parliament, and, after many changes of 
ownership, finally reverted to the crown 

Twickenham 1s chiefly interesting as a 
favorite resoit for exiles from the conti- 
nent dunng this century There Louw 
Pluihppe came in 1800, when he was 
Duhe of Orleans, with Ins two hiothers 
whom he had met in London for the frat 
time since then exile from Fiance after 
the great 1evolution He took up his 
abode the1re, and thei residence came to 
be known as ‘* Orleans House” Des- 
tiny hrought Lout Plilppe back to it 
again when he was a second time an ex- 
He, half a century afte: his fist vit 
The old king bought 1t m 1852, of 
Luoid Kilmoiey, who went to hve nea 
by while the present Duc d’Aumale took 
up his 1esidence in Orleans House and 
there held, until after 1870, when he 1¢e- 
tuined to Fiance. a kind of hiteay 
cout His spacious pictuie-gallery. his 
superh collection of ancient and modein 
pictues and diawing»s, miniatiies. enam- 
els, MSS, and his exquisite hazy, 
were celebiated throughout Europe 
Gradually all the members of the ex- 
led family grouped themselves at 
Twickenham The Comte de Pans lived 
in Youk Flouse, the Prince de Jomville 
at Mount Lebanon, and the Duc de Ne- 
mours at Bushey Till 9 ‘Twickenham was 
the head-quarters of Orleans polities, and 
80 gieat was its prestige in the eyes of 
the Bourbons that Don Cailos of Spain 
went to live there in 1876, after his un- 
successful campaigns in the Carlist caune 
among the Basgues in the Pyrenees 
Pope’s villa, at Twickenham, 16 also cele- 
brated There the little poet resided 
until his death in 1744, and there he 
worked im his garden in the intervals of 
verse-making and the entertamment of 
bs fiends 
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Almost every travelled American has 
visited Strawberry Hull, where Horace 
Walpole had his famous Gothic Castle, 
from which he used to indite the hiting 
epistles which became classics in Eng- 
lh, and not fa: away lived Lady Mary 
Wortley Montigu, once Pope’s fast 
friend, but late: on In» bitter enemy. 
Charles Dickens lived in Twickenham 
Park m 1858, and there Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, Landseer, Stanfield, 
and Maclise, had, according to the testi- 
mony of John Foster ‘+ many fliendly 
days ” togethe1 

Finthe: up stream lies Hampton Court 
and the village of Hampton, fiom which 
1s u pleasant view of the long 1eaches of 
the Thames, with then lines of little 
tslands o1 eyots, and the bioad meadows 
on eithe1 hand, the elms of Bushey Park, 
the towels and piettily\-massed 100fs of 
Kingston, and the wooded hills of Sur- 
rey .At Hampton piope: » * Ganick 
Villa.” which, m Ganch’s time, and 
when he came frequently there was 
known as Hampton House There the 
noted actor built an ambitiowe Co1m- 
thian portico, and had _ handsome 
giounds laid out On the lawn he 
elected a Giecian temple, in which he 
shimed a statue of Shakespeaie, for 
which it 15 said he stood as model, and 
so eniaged the sculptor by bis capliices 
during his pitting for the work, that the 
aitist threatened to give up the commis- 
sion =There Garuck was fond of giving 
dinna and garden parties and festivals 
at night, when his grounds were hghted 
by colored lights Thithe: came the 
Spanish minister of the time, the Duke 
of Giafton, Lord and Lady Rochford, 
Lady Holdeiness, and Hoiace Walpole. 
Old Johnson even penctiated to Hampton 
House, and when Gairick asked him how 
he hiked it, said, ‘‘ It 1s the leay ng of such 
places that makes a death-bed ternble.” 
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Hampton Court, much visited by 
cockneys and tourists, 18 a2 kind of gen- 
teel asylum for the widows of distin- 
guished seivants of thecrown In fact, 
both IIampton Court and Kew Palace are 
occupied by aristocratic pensionels, who 
have 100ms o1 putes of looms assigned 
them at the hands of Her Majestv Old 
Cadinal Wolsey. when he _ bought 
Hampton Comt, was at the height of 
Ins powe: , and it 15 said that, expect- 
ing still greater honors, he meant to 
make theie one of the finest palaces m 
Europe The structures which he 1.used 
at IIunpton were the cause of thc envy 
Which finally cost hon Ins position, and 
led Inm to regret hs Jugh anbition 
Atte: a noble enteitainment which Wol- 
s*s give at Hampton to the French am- 
bassador m 1527, King Henry hinvelf 
felt env‘ous, and asked Wolsey why he 
had built so costly a house 

‘¢ Toshow bow noblea palice a subject 
maj offer to his sovereign,” sud the 
Caidinal, Piting Ins lips, and handing 
ove: the splendid establishment to Fis 
Majesty. who accepted it with alaciity 

It was at Hampton Couwt that Henry 
had the first news of the death of Wol- 
sey Tinther Princess Elizabeth was 
summoned from Woodstock, and urged 
to abjure Protestantiom , and there the 
gieat counal of the Lords was sum- 
moned by Elizabeth, i 1568, to cousider 
the accusations against Ma1y (jueen of 
Scots, respecting the muride: of Darnley 
There James I and Chmle, I succes- 
sively lived, and there Chailes sought 
refuge with his Queen fiom the tumult 
in London, and theie, in 1647, he was a 
prisoner 

Hampton Court has echoed to the foot- 
steps of Oliver Cromwell, who was velry 
fond of the palace, and came often to it; 
and there one of his daughters was mar- 
ried, and lis favorite daughter, Lady 
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Claypole,dicd History tells us that the 
great Protector had an organ taken away 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, and set 
up in the great gallery at Hampton Court 
The first and second Georges hked the 
palace and hved there, but, after then 
time, the state apartments and grounds 
were minuch neglected Few visitors came 
to see them, but now hundreds of thou- 
pands come yearly to the palace and the 
puk The tapestiies, of which there 
aie many vey beutiful ones, are the 
chief cunopitie., The jictules are nu- 
meious and poor = In what 1 called the 
‘*Presence Chainber.” there are the cele- 
Inated + Hampton Court Bc wtes,” a 
famous seles of poitiuts of the Lidies 
of the cout of Wilham and Mary, 
fuumlia in engraving to all the wold 

But the espeeml jewel of the upper 
Thames region, and the one most racied 
in the Enghsh eve. becaup;: 1¢ 15 the 
residence of the ()ueen 15 Windsor, of 
Which Dean Swift wrote to Stella, * that 
it wan in a dehaous situation, but that 
the town was scoundrel” Modern 
Windso town hw nothing of especial 
interest in it) 3 It stieets look prosaic 
and uninviting enough. but here and 
there 15 an ancient inn lhe the **Gaiter,”’ 
which boast mn its records of the pation- 
age of old Pepys and of Su John Fal- 
stair Not many years ago the houses 
of Mintress Page and oft Maste: Foid 
were still pointed out, but they have 
now been swept away, and but few 
memouals of the ‘*Mezmy Wives of 
Windsor” 1emain 

The ‘* Castle” 18s noble and imposing. 
Chief of the royal palaces, which are 
few in number, it 1» also the emef by 
the multitude of interesting associations 
grouped about it It has been for seven 
hundred jears a royal residence, the 
scene of beautiful pageants, of courtly 
assemblages, of many crimes and cele- 
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brated political events Viewed fiom 
the park 1t springs with incomparahle 
grace and majesty froin the eminence 
oveilooking the broad valley of the 
Thames, and the little town seems to 
nestle confidingly at its feet Of course 
its o11gin 13 attiihuted to ‘* Wilham the 
Conquero1,” as It i» necessary that the 
sovereign’s abode should be intimately 
connected with the begining of the pies- 
ent austociacy m England = It 1s said 
that the Conqueror: got the manoi by 
exchange from the Abbot of West- 
minste1, and that he then nade Windsor 
aroyaliesidence * But,” 1» Thorne, 
‘there is no evidence that Ins works 
were more than additions to alieady ex- 
isting buildings ” 

Unde: Wilham Rufus, Windso: Castle 
was both a pison and a pilae and 
there the Eail of Noithumbeiland was 
long confined Henry I held his comt 
at Windsor in 1106, and there sum- 
moned the nobles of England and thope 
of Normandy There Hemy II lived 
and Javished money on the vincyaide 
which then flowished m= the neighbor- 
hood Fiom Windso: Castle King John 
set out to meet the buons whu made 
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him sign the Great Charte: , and late1 on 
the barons besieged the Castle, but 1t 
held firm against them Under Heniy 
ITT Windso1 was the finest royal dwell- 
ing in Emope There Edwaid I and 
Edwaid II held court and councils, gave 
audiences, had jousts and tou:naments , 
there Edward II] , Edward of Windsor, 
as he was called by the olde: hrstouans, 
lived long and happily, ud he 16 was 
who built the ** Round Towa,” the most 
atriking feature of the cutle Here he 
held his famous ** Round Table,” which 
he had conceived the fancy of 1ee6- 
tablishing in umitation of wAithin and las 
loval kmehts, ind here, m 1344, was 
inaugurated the newly founded § Onder 
ot the Gate: ” On this occasion knights 
fium every patt of Etmope flocked up to 
Windsor oid the huntings and hawh- 
Ings the banquets and dances, and the 
tournanents lasted for many weeks — In 
the Inight pages of old Fiotssat, the 
sprightly chromcle: there ae many de- 
sciIptions of the festivals at Windsor on 
St George’s Dav when the kmghts, 
With the hing at then head, proceeded to 
the chapel whue the 1tus of metalla- 
tion were prrformed 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE 


Enghsh Royalty —'The Comt —Memonals of Windso. —St George's Chap] — The Paik at Windsor 
—‘The Rovil Pulaces —Drawing-Rooms at Buchingham Palacc — Memorials of Buchmgham 


Palat — 


NGLAND 15 very far from having a 

couit in the sense that the word 1s 
unde: stoodin Ge: many or even im Austz1a 
M Philippe Daryl, m hw clever book 
on public life m England. tells us that 
no cout proper 1s to be found in that 
country, and that if there be one at all 
1¢ only exists on pape: ‘* The alma- 
nach,” he says, ‘‘ gives us a pompous 
list of officials, a lord chamberlain, a 
vice-chambetlain, a lord stewaid. & mas- 
te: of the horse and a master of the 
hounds, a mistress of the robes, a dean 
of the Chapel Royal, physicians and 
surgeons in ordinary, controllers, tieas- 
ules, equerzies, gentlemen m waiting, 
the grooms of the chamber, a poet 
laureate, pages, women of the bed 
chamber, maids of honoi, ete Every- 
one of these draws a salary and partakes 
geneially of the fortunes of the cabinet, 
but the duties are practically smecuies, 
and, except on rare occasions, neithe: 
regular service nor regula: attendance 1s 
demanded They recall in nothing the 
traditions of Lous XIV’ Doubtless 
this 1s In some measure tiue, yet there 
is none the less the stictest of couit 
etiquettes kept up at Windsor, and it 1s 
accounted the highest honor which a 
distmguished civilian can receive to be 
asked to the Castle and presented to 
the reigning sovereign, and possibly be 
asked to stay to dinne: As for the 
miltary people of distinction, they all 
look forwaid to the time when they shall 
get from the august resident therein 


some pleasing message The humblest 
lailway o1 steamship servant woundcd 
an accident, the soldier stretched out on 
some far off plain, or the geneial who 
has just carried though some great 
entetprise in the interest of that trade 
which always follows just behind the 
aimy—all look to Windso: for ther 
reward In Fiance, the different min- 
isters intervene between the chief of 
State and the 1eciypent of favor or 
honors, but in England the messages 
often come so duect that they seem to 
biing the citizen into closest relation 
with that majesty for which he ha» such 
piofound 1espect Fuithe:more, al- 
though a comt may not be kept up m 
the pompous and ounate fashion of 
Berlin at all times at Windsor, there 1s 
a court cucle which cannot be bioken 
into, one which i» always maintained 
above and outside the sphete of ordi- 
naly conventional society, and which 
has its expression in the levees o: draw- 
ing-rooms 1n the parlors of Buckingham 
Palace or St James 

Queen Victoria has associated her 
name with Windsor almost as closely as 
that of any of hei piedecessors Eliza- 
beth was dehghted with Windsor Castle, 
and had a fine gallery and banqueting 
house built there as well ag mangigar- 
dens laid out, all of which have long ago 
been swept from existence. She 1t was 
who built the north terrace, and in her 
new gallery in the latest yeais of the six- 
teenth century, Maste: William Shake- 
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speare’s sprightly comedy of ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” was played hy Her 
Majesty’s command, the poet himself 
duecting the rehearsals and the first 
performance. A few years later Ben 
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ments, 1t3 nnages, and its costly fittings, 
and the soldiers of the Parliament hunted 
the deer in the royal park and forest 
To Windsor the body of Chales I was 
brought, shortly after his execution, and 






QUEEN VICIORIA 
liom Photograph by \ Hasano Old Bond «treet, Tondon 


Jonson’s ‘* Music of the Gipsics” was 
presented at Windso1, having previously 
been played before King James on two 
occasions When the Parhamentary 
Generals came in they stripped St 
George’s Chapel of its plate, its vest- 


was carried, on the 9th of February, 
1649, from the great hall, where Charles 
had so often held »tately levees, to St. 
George’s Chapel, where 1t was buried 
without bell or book. 

History tells us that Charles IT. took 
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the sum of £70,000 sterling, voted 
after the Restoration, fo: the removal 
of the body of Chailes I to a fitting 
sepulchie, but that noble monarch 
never iendered any account of the 
money Unde: George III there was a 
ventable court at Windso1, and 1t used 
to assemble on Sunday afternoons on the 
terrace to listen to the mupic of the muili- 
tary bands, the King with the Queen, the 
childien, and the 10yal suite promenad- 
ing up and down a lane composed of his 
loyal subjects, who bowed low a» he 
passed them 

Under the reign of the present (Queen 
gieat 1mplovements have bcen made at 
Windso: = The Piince Consort was very 
fond of the old building, and suggested 
most of the changes, among which ae 
the restoration of the lower ward, that of 
St George 5 chapel, the Wolscy chapel, 
which 1s a kind of memonial of the Pince 
Consoit himpelf, and many of the changes 
in the upper ward, the entiance hall, and 
the state stancase Prince Alberts mp- 
provements were very shilful, umd have 
added immensely to the he vty of the fine 
range of buldingy, which stretches fifteen 
hundied feet from east to west along the 
igh table-land, around which, on its 
western end, the Thames makes 2 gieat 
sweep 

St George’s chapel 1» often enough 
described in oui days, a6 It 15 the scene 
of chiustenings, maniiages. and funerals 
in the very numerous bianches of the 
royal family Itis a noble buzial-place 
of kings, and i its vaults lie Henry VIII , 
Jane Seymour, Charles I , George ITI , 
George IV , William IV , Queens Char- 
lotte and Adelaide, and many lesser dig- 
nitaries. On the Albert Memorial chapel, 
or the Tomb House, as it was formerly 
ggfled, the Queen has expended large 
Bums in restoration or decoration, in 
memory of he: husband, and in the 
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centie of the chapel stands the sarcoph- 
agus of the Prince, beating a recum- 
bent statue, habited in a suit of amor. 
The body of the good Piuce does not 
repose here, but in the Royal Mausoleum, 
at Frogmore 

That portion of Windsor in which the 
Queen resides 1s not ve1y often open to 
the public, for the Queen spends the 
greatel portion of he: time at Windsor, 
visiting her castle m the Nouthern High- 
lands, and simple, but pretty Osborne 
HIouse, on the shores of the Isle of 
Wight, only for comparatively bnef 
periods The pivate life of the Queen 
I» described as sunple nm marked degree, 
made ap of the same guet and refined 
pleasures which fill the hfe of any lady 
of distinction, intetspersed, howevel, 
by seasons of hard work, for the (Queen 
19 not a queen m yan, and has papers 
manifold to sign, and in tioublous times 
many complaints to hear and questions 
toask She has a special wue from the 
Houses of Pairliunent to Windso1, and 
when she 1s at the Castle hnows all that 
Is going on a vely short time after 16 
occurs At any hou of the might or 
day she may 1ead from the slip of paper 
Which 1olls out from the machine the 
story of the debates the accidents, and 
incidents which have occwred in the 
kingdom, All bills, ordeis in council, 
ete , are drawn up in her name, according 
to the pleasant formula which assumes 
that she governs as well asieigns She 
has to attend to the post evely day or 
two, with as much care as if she were 
the head of a commercial establish- 
ment Foreign despatches, pioclama- 
tions, 1 atifications, decrees, letters-patent, 
oiders for execution, —all these great 
and small affans 1equire the ‘ Victoria 
R” before they are legal ‘In sum- 
mer,” M Daryl tells us, ‘‘she signs 
these papers, seated mm a pretty tent 
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pitched on the lawn at Balmoral’ We 
are told that she 1s very fond of lette:- 
writing, and keeps up an enormous cor- 
respondence with he: German relatives 

The Audience chamber at Windso1 1s 
decorated with Ven1o’s conventional 
ceilmgs, but the walls are hung with the 
richest tapestiy from the Gobelins, and 
illustrate the life of Esthe: Hete, too, 
aie many portraits of membci» of the 
English roy al family, and a noble picture 
of Mary Queen of Scots In the Van- 
dyck room aie no less than twenty-two 
poitraits hy the celebrated painter. and 
m the Queen’s state diawing-100m ate 
pictures of the different Geoiges = The 
fondness of the English for recoding 
the glory of then Continental campaugns 
18 Mlustiated in the Waterloo chamber, 
which 15 a fme hall used for state ban- 
quets Around this hall ue ranged the 
pictures of the sovereigns, the generals, 
and the politicians who took part m the 
wat that ended at Wateiloo 

The Presence chamnx1 01 Comt ball- 
room, hung with beutiful tipestues 
and oindmented with oe1anite vases, 
St George’s hall, more than two hun- 
dred feet long, with its trophies of arms 
and armot, its sluelds and binneis, em- 
blazoned with the aims of all the knight» 
from the foundation of the celehated 
order, the Guard chamber, filled with 
military and naval tiophies, and the 
Queen’s Presence chamber,—aie the 
only 100ms oidinanly shown to the 
public. But beyond them lie the teal 
hheasuies the Queen's and King's clos- 
ets , beautiful cabinets filled with pictmes 
by Holbein, Claude Lorraine, Titian, 
Rembraadt, Tintoretto, Rubens. and 
the Rubens room, the Council cham- 
ber, the Throne room, which contains 
some superb portraits by Gainsboiough ; 
the great Coriido:, five hundred and 
twenty feet long, lned with busts of 
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noted personages, the Plate room, which 
contains the nantilus cup of Benvenuto 
Cellini, the Library, the Raphael cabi- 
net,— these are not exceeded in magnifi- 
cence and interest even by the superb 
ducal residences in England Many of 
the dukes have palaces which compare 
very favorably, howeve1, with the other 
royal abodes 

Miles away to the south of the town 
stietches Windso1’s gieat park, full of 
the noblest and wildest forest scenery, 
breezy slopes. over which heids of deer 
wander, gieat avenues with the boughs 
of trees interlocked above, cool glades 
through which little biooklets glide, and 
throughout the whole an atmosphere of 
1efined age and calm Tere and there 
the anuient elms are decayimg and have 
fallen , but the forest keepei» take ten- 
derest cule Of them Many of the trees 
are insc1uibed with bras» plates and bear 
espeeril nimes, The * the oak of Wl- 
ham the Conqueror ” and ‘* Queen Vic- 
tona’s Tree ” 

Of this park. and of Windsor as seen 
fiom it. M Daryl, m Ins admnable 
book, 5235 ‘ With its foliated pas- 
sages, it» winding co111do1s, its grand 
1ound towe1, ifs little window-panes 
sunk into lead, 1t8 uiegular 100f5 and 
innumeiahle steps, thir immenve palace 1s 
assuledly not a model of simplicity o1 of 
architectural iegulaut, But what a 
giand appearance it has upon the ter- 
ince heights overloohing the Thames, 
when the setting sun w& lighting up its 
windows, which 11se high above the level 
of the forest trees!’ How much this 
mass of feudal walls and modern build- 
ings resembles the British constitution, 
and how that fantastical decoration 
seems the natural surroundings of that 
sleeping beauty, the English monaréhy. 
More than Westminster Abbey or St 
Paul’s—wmore than any edifice— Windsor 
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has a calm majesty; , which 1s quite mn the 
fitness of things, and surpasses jour ex- 
pectations All is grand, sumptuous, 
and stiuking The trees in the Long 
walk, four or five centuries old, and 
dving of old age, as they border an 
avenue two leagues in length, the gold 
plate, worth forty million francs, the 
pictures, which any museum 1 the 
world would be pioud to possess, the 
park, in which the dee: are fed, the 
guaids in their giand uniforms, who 
keep watch at the posteins, and, 
above all, the machicolations, and 
the 1amparts, two hundred feet above 
us, piofile against the sky dominating 
the houizon of a dozen counties If we 
met a live umcorn at the end of an 
alley we would haidly feel surprised 
At Windso: the atmospheie almost 
seems Shakespearian, a5 at Versailles 
one seems to be walking in a tragedy of 
Jean Racine ” 

Ou spightly French fiend alludes 
with certain fantastic cynicism to what 
he 1s pleased to term the Sleeping 
Beaut; , but the monarchy in tioublous 
times awakens fiom its feudal dream, 
, £ad shows that it knows how to take 
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which come to the nation As these 
pages are written the Englwh world 1s 
distutbed by a deadly struggle with 
Arab fanaticism, by the resistance of a 
so-called Prophet, resiwtance heightened 
and strengthened by the conviction of 
the Arabs that then cause is just, and 
no sooner has the stiain been felt in 
England than the head of the aristociacy 
1ises to the level of an astonishing 
The Queen, who has such 
mathed dislike for public ceremonials, 
and who has so studiously refrained 
frowf*participating in them since the loss 
of the Prnce Consort,— whose life- 
long mourner she gs determined to be, — 
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now appears as the giver of fetes as well 
as of militaly decoiations The musty 
halls of Buckingham Palace are aned 
and thrown open, levees and drawing- 
rooms ale announced, the cout, of 
wiich M Duyl demes the existence, 
comes out of its enchanted nap, and 
proceeds to dazzle the eyes of the 
moundiings, the hen-appaient is sent 
to the disaffected sister wland, there to 
dispense hospitality and money, and to 
bea with good giace the lack of 1ecip- 
rocal cou: tes; 

Besides her 1estdence of Windsor the 
Queen has thee ioyal metiopolitan 
palaces Buckingham Palace, moperly 
the residence of the sovereign and the 
court, St Jamens, used exclusively 
for state receptions and levees, and 
Kensington Palace, wheie Queen YVic- 
toria was boin, and where she held hei 
fist Counall Buckingham Palace 1s fai 
more impiessive m exterior than m in- 
te1r101 Itis pretty enough in the midst 
of its symmetiical shiubheiy and in the 
neighborhood of the gicen slopes of St 
James's park in summe1, when the sea- 
son 16 at its height, and when the long 
piocession of high-swung  barouches 
bears to 1t the hundied» of ladies who 
are presented at court These poor 
ladies undergo a feiocious imspection 
from the populace, which flocks up to the 
park to see the swell» as they wait in 
line them turin to descend within the 
palace grounds, and the assembled 
people pass many a 1ough comment upon 
the baie-shouldered dowagers and the 
shinnking maidens who biave the ele- 
ments and the eyes of the vulgar on their 
way to pass before the platform on 
which the Queen stands to receive her 
subjects On Diawing-room days the 
Queen wears a mourning costume with 
diamonds, and the O:der of the Garter, 
and about her are grouped the princesses 
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and many of the dignitaies of the royal 
household The ladies pass slowly be- 
fore the platform, then long trains, 
the featheis in then han, —for flowers 
ate forlndden at court, — giving them a 
most singular appearance There 1s no 
buffet, and the fatigue of the long wait- 
ing and the crush in the Diawmg-10om 
ale sometimes 60 piostiating that a lady 
who has been presented at cout does not 
again appeal in society dung the season 
The etiquette 15 of the greatest 1191dIty 
The moral chaiacte: of every petson 
who is presented for prerentation 18 
wppected microscopically, and no lady 
who has been caught in the meshes of a 
divorce suit, no inatter how faultless she 
herself may be, can hope for the momen- 
tary glimpse of the majesty of the 1ealm 
Buckingham Pulace doubtless stands on 
the old Marlborough gaiden. which was 
planted by James I m the seventeenth 
century, and which, afte: lus time, was a 
popular resort, wheie people of the best 
quality, accoiding to old Evelyn, used 
to go to be ‘* exceedingly cheated at ”’ 
There Diyden was wont to go with his 
mistiess, Mrs Anne Recve, to d1ink 
sweetened wine and eat cheese-cakes. 
Late: on there was a Buckingham House, 
which the Duke of Buckingham built 
mn 1703, and Defoe speak» of tins as 
one of the great beauties of London 
George ITI. hyed at Buckingham House, 
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and there many of his children were 
born There Dr Johnson used to go to 
consult books in the fine hbrary, and 
there he had a famous conversation one 
day with George [II 

When the Palace was reconstructed, 
in the second quarte: of the present 
century, the celebrated Marble Auch, 
which has long stood on the noith-east 
coine: of Hyde Park, was one of the 
oinaments of the Palace It was re- 
moved in 1851 The marble hall and 
sculpture gallery, the grand drawing- 
100m, Where, on the occasion of state 
halls, the famous tent of 'Tippoo Sahib 1s 
erected, the Throne room, beautifully 
hung with crimson satin, with the royal 
throne o1 chan of state, m which Her 
Majesty 1s seated when she receives ad- 
diesses , the pictuie-galle1y of moderate 
merit, and seveial othe: gaudy drawing- 
100ms, — ale the principal features of the 
Palace During the present reign a few 
Costume Balls, as they are called, have 
been held in these halls, but since the 
death of the Prince Consoit the only 
festivals have heen the diawing-100ms 
fo. presentation, and at all of these at 
which gentlemen aie presented the P1ince 
of Wales represents the Queen The, 
10yal stables aie close by, and the 
Palace can hardly be a healthy 1esi- 
dence, since unde. it 1uns one of the 
gieatest of the London sewers. 
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S* James's Palace, on the noth side 
of the Park, 1s an ugly old pile of 
blackencd Inick, once a hospital for lep- 
10us females But it 1s historically most 
interesting, and when it stood im the 
midst of green fields, and before 1t was 
dwarfed by the unmeditte vicinity of 
the lofty Mailborough House, it was 

perhaps. impressive Henry VIII first 
made a royal palace oft St J iumes'’s 

Edward and Elizabeth occasionally 1e- 
sided there Mary made it the place of 
her retuement duiing the absence of het 
royal spouse, Philip of Spam, and 
there she diel Fiom the Chapel Royal, 
which 1s one of the fashionable places of 
worship in London, Charles I pet torth 
from the Puk guarded with a 1egiment 
of foot and partisans to Whitehall, on the 
morning that he lost lu» head There 
Monk planned the Restoration theie 
the Dukes of York and Gloster were im- 
prisoned in the cvil wary and at the 
close of the seventeenth centu1y, the 
Court at St James’» was very biil- 
hant This phiase, the **Comt of St 
James’s,” so constantly uscd im diplo- 
matic jargon, came into use shortly after 
the buining of Wintehall, m 1697, when 
the St James’s Palace was fist used 
for important state ceremonial George 
IV was bornin this palace, and, in 1814, 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Piuswa with old Blucher weie imptalled 
therain durmg their visit to London 
The old ceremonials of the honors of the 
Guoid Chamber are still enacted by the 


Yeomen of the Queen’» Guaid on Levee 
and J)1awing-Rooms days, in honor of 
distinguished visitors 

Not fat away Is Cl wence House, where 
the Duke of Clarence, who afterwards 
became King Wilham IV , fur sometime 
resided = ‘This mansion is now the Lon- 
don 1esidence of one of the Princes 
Royal 

Kensington Palace, which 15 in the 
paush of St Muk’s in Westminster, 15 a 
handsome edifice of nick with stone 
foundations, and stinds upon the site 
of the mansion which was destroyed by 
fue im 1691 In the new palace Queen 
Mary and King William, ()ueen Anne 
and the Prince Consoit, and George IT 
died = =George IIT iaely visited Ken- 
siugton , but the Duke of Kent was vey 
fond of residing in the lowe: »south- 
eastenn apaitments, underneath the so- 
called King’> Gallery and there (Jueen 
Victoria was chiistened on the 24th 
June, 1519 The story of her reception 
of the intelligence of the death of 
Wiliam IV has been often told, but 
may be once moie iecited here The 
noted painter, Su David Wilkie, has 
left a 1epiesentation of the scene, but 
with a painter’» license he departed 
somewhat fiom the truth In the diatics 
of a lady of quality, under the date of 
June, 1837, 15 the followmgentry ‘‘On 
the 20th at two a m the scene closed 
(this 15 an allusion to the death of King 
William), and in a very short time the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
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Conyngham, the chamberlain set out to 
announce the event to their new sovet- 
eign They 1eached Kensington Palace 
at about five They knocked, thev rang, 
they thumped for a considerable time, 
before they could arouse the porte: at 
the gates They weie again kept wait- 
ing in the court-yard, then turned into 
one of the lower rooms, where they 
seemed forgotten by everybody They 
tang the bell, desued that the attendant 
of the Princess Victotia might be sent 
to inform het Roval Highness that they 
requested an audience on business ot 
mpoitance  .After another delay, and 
another singing to inquiie the cause, the 
attendant was summoned, and _ stited 
that the Princess was in such 1 sweet 
sleep that she could not venture to dis- 
turb her Then they sud, ‘We ae 
come to the Qlueen, on business of tate 
and even hei sleep inust give wav to 
thit’ It did, and, to prove that she did 
not keep them waiting, in a few minutes 
she came into the 100m m a loose winte 
night-gown and shawl, her mueht-cap 
thiown off, and her han falling upun het 
Shoulders, he: teet m slippers tears m 
her eyes, but perfeetly collected and 
dignified The first act of the Queen 
Was of course to summon the Council, 
and most of the summonses weie not 
recerved until after the euly hom fixed 
for its meeting The (Queen was, upon 
the opening of the doors, found sitting at 
the head of the table She 1eceiwed 
first the homage of the Duke of Cumbet- 
land, who I suppose was not King of 
Hanover when he knelt to her The 
Duke of Sussex rose to peiform the 
same ceremony, hut the Queen stood up 
and prevented him from kneeling, kiss- 
ing bim on the forehead The ciowd 
Was so great, the ariangements were so 
il-made, that my brothers tell me the 
Scene of swearing allegiance to then 
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young sovereign was more like that of 
the bidding at an auction than anything 
else ” 

Not fat away are the delightful Ken- 
sington Gardens, several hundied acres 
In area, and theie, when King William 
lived in the Palace, the great gaidens, 
which (Jucen Caiolme had caused to be 
laid out, were opened to the pubhe on 
Saturdays, and all visitors were required 
to appeal in full dress If was Queen 
Caoline who formed the seipentine, 
which divided the Palace grounds from 
the open IIyjde Park, and near the 
bridge over this serpentine there are 
many fine walks beneath fine old Spaniwh 
chestnut-tices 

The nition m» proud and pleased to 
pav all the charges which 1oyalty entails 
upon it, and these chaiges are various 
and nume1ous enough to bear recapitula- 
tion here = Theoretically the Queen’s 1n- 
come 1s free from all taxes and chaiger , 
but we leain that Su Robert Pcel, when 
he ww pine minister, m 1842, an- 
nounced that the Queen had declared ber 
deternunation to submit to the income 
tax This statement was 1eceived with 
enthusiasm, but the Queen 1s supposed 
fiom that dav to this never to have paid 
any income tax Among the so-called 
Civil List charges on the Consolidated 
Fund ae £00000 for Her Mayjesty’s 
plyy purse, £131,260 for He: Majesty's 
household, including annual salaries and 
1etned allowances , £172 500, expenses 
of Her Mayesty’s household , £13.200, 
ruyal bounty, alms, and special services , 
pensions granted by Hei Majesty, £25.- 
714, unappropiinated items, £8 040 , :eve- 
nues of the Duchy of Lancaste: diawn 
by Her Majesty, about £44 000 annually , 
expenditure on the 1oval palaces, several 
thompand pounds, on the great park, 
£25,000 annually, —m short, on all the 
immediate pe1sonal expenses and those 
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@onnected with the royal 1esidences, 
neaily £500,000 Che royal yachts and 
the naval charges amount to £34,656, 
and thir 1» the annual aveiage cost of 
the four 10\al yachts for ten years 
Escoits and salutes, and the pay of 
naval and malime aides-de-camp cost 
about £5,000 more, the muilhtary aide- 
de-camp, the household troops, pensions 
1m connection with the O1ders of the 
Bath and of St Patiuck, allowances to 
maishal of ceremonies and tiumpetely, 
and other small items which come unde: 
the head of royal escort, cost £70,000 
annually Many items formerly dcfiayed 
by the revenues of the clown, such as 
grants to the Church of Scotland, royal 
functionailes in Scotland, heieditary 
aeher, the hereditary keeepe:, master of 
the audience cout, the officeis of the 
Onde: of the Thistle, the sx trumpeters, 
He: Majesty’s ilustoziographer, clock- 
make, the warden at 1egaha, He: Majes- 
ty’s charities and bounties, the Ulster 
king-at-arms, the pensions paid to Eng- 
lish cleigy, the pensions paid to French 
refugee clergy, bounties to the clergy and 
school-masters of the Isle of Man, and 
many othe: items, are now assumed by 
the nation, and count in the sovereign’s 
Civil List, the total payments on account 
of which are about £619,000 annually 

During the life of the Prince Consort 
£80,000 per annum was payable to him, 
and the total sum drawn unde: the act 
giving him a yearly sum had been 
£630,000 In 1852 a generous gentle- 
man bequeathed £250.000 sterling to 
Her Majesty for her peisonal use 
It 1s but proper that the Queen 
should be a great land-owner, as she 
is the head of a landed aristocracy, 
and her private estates, while they do 
not rank in size with the great ducal 
possessions, are very considerable. In 
Aberdeen she ,has more than twenty-five 
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thousand acres, and her iental from 
Aberdeen, Hants, and Suey is about 
£5,500 The grand estate of Windsor 
18 more than ten thousand acres, and 18 
valued at £22,000 odd per annum. The 
Queen bonght Claremont for £74,000, in 
1882 Thi noble pioperty cost Lod 
Chve nearly £150,000, and coveis four 
hundred and sixty-four acies Besides 
he1 English possessions the Queen has 
property at Coburg and at Baden, in 
Ge1rmany 

Othe: payments hy the nation to the 
royal family may be biiefly 1ewewed 
as follows TI RII the Princess Royal, 
piesent Crown Piincess of Prussia, the 
able, amiable, and interesting wife of 
Prince Fiedench William. hen to the 
Geiman throne, received yeaily, after 
1858, £8,000, and there 1s an odd little 
item of £40 for a special steamer to con- 
vey the Crown Piince to and fio when- 
ever he visits England attached to the 
estimates on behalf of thm» pmncess 
royal. When she was mariied, the nation 
gave hei a money grant of £40,000 

The Piince of Wales has received 
annually since 1863 £40,000, as a 
chaige on the Consolidated Fund, be- 
sides which he enjoys the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, wiich have 
averaged £65,000 annually for the last 
ten years This Duchy of Cornwall 1s 
a httle treasury in itself The lands of 
the duchy are about seventy-fou thou- 
Band acres in aiea, and the coal, tin, 
and lead mines yield enormously The 
invested and cash balances of the duchy 
amount to £130,000. For annual re 
pairs of Marlborough House the Piince 
has about £2,000 The Princess of 
Wales has a separate annual charge on 
the Consolidated Fund of £10,000; and 
whenever the Prince makes a journey in 
the untterest of the nation, as when he 
went to St. Petersburg to invest the 
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Czar with the Orderof theGarter, his tray- exchange of despatches. ‘Lhe Prince 1s 
elling expensesarefrom £2,000to£3,000. but s# small Jand-owner, for he has but 


Shortly before he reached his 
majority the Prince of Wales 
received the accumulated 1ev- 
enues of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, amounting to more than 
£600,000. Of this sum one- 
third was invested 1n the pur- 
chase of Sandringham, and a 
part of the remainder was 
spent in building the pretty 
mansion there, and in fitting 
out the Prince and his house- 
hold for Ins active campaign 
ofsocialduty The Prince of 
Wales 1s the first gentleman, 
as the Premier or Prime Min- 
iste1 13 the first man, in Eng- 
land = The position of heir- 
apparent to the throne 15 by 
no means a bed of roves 

It 13 as tiying and 1equnes 
a» energetic conduct a» that 
of a zreat politician , and in 
troublous times the conduct 
of the present Prince, .» well 
wm his energy and courage, 
have done much to prevent 
crises When the Queen 1s 
puzzled and annoyed at M1. 
Gladstone’s course it 1s the 
Prince of Wales who pops 
into the Premuie1’s office and 
makes him a friendly call. 
When there 18 a chance for a 
favorable alliance on the con- 
finent, it 1s the Prince of 
Wales who appears m Paris 
or Rome, Berlin or Vienna, 
leaving always an excellent 
impression behind han, and 
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PRINCE OF WALES. 
From Photog wwh by A J wemo, Vld Lond strcet, J] undon 


often ancomphshing in a few moments’ a rental of £10,000 from fourteen thon- 
conversation what the diplomats have sand eight hundred acres in Norfolk and 


been bringing up to the verge of - Aberdeenshire. Should the Princess of 
Dishmant Aaneine lane manthe of acant..-Walea anriive her hnshand she would 
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1eceive from the nation £380,000 per 
annum, o: £10,000 Iess than she now 
receives in addition to her own portion 
‘When the Prince went to India, in 1875, 
out of the £142,000 expended during the 
jou: ney, £60,000 was allowed as pocket- 
money and to be given as gratuities It 
is not astonishing that all who paitici- 
pated in that memorable excursion nevel 
éease to sing the praises of the Piimce 
of Wale» 

The entiance to Mailboiough House, 
which 1s the town residence of the Piince 
and Piincess of Wales, looks hke the 
entrance of a gieat club, and the 
strange: might be pardoned foi mistak- 
mg it for a club-house, as it stands m 
the region of the costly palaces which 
the great numbe: of club associations 
have adopted as peculiar to them own. 
This house, which has been much m- 
proved in later years, was built for the 
great Duke of Marlboiough, in 1710, 
.was at one time the residence of Queen 
Adelaide, widow of William IV, and 
later on, was 2 hind of museum, until the 
department of science and art was 1e- 
moved to South Kensington, when Marl- 
borough House was prepaied fora piincely 
1esidence There all the Prince’s chil- 

, except the ellest, were born, and 
there the heir-apparent lives a cosy and 
honest English hfe, recerving cordially 
great numbers of frends without much 
of that strictness and etiquette which 
prevails in his goodly mother’s palace of 
Windsor The sentries, majestic in 
then bearskin caps, who walk up and 
down before Marlborough House and the 
entrance to St James’s Park, are the 
only indications that royalty graces the 
neighberhood 

It w generally supposed in America 
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eign, that he has a nght to assume it 
as soon as he 1s boin But the fact is 
that every hen-apparent to the English 
throne 18 Prince of Wales only by an 
act of special creation in his own par- 
ticular case Sometimes this act is de- 
layed for many years, and sometimes 
it w not enforced at all Edward II 
was the first Paice of Walep, the story, 
which has been told recently in the 
British press on the occasion of the 
majouity of the eldest son of the present 
Piince, being that, ‘*to reconcile the 
Welsh people to then subjugation, and 
to the recognition of the sovereignty 
instead of the imere suzerainty of the 
English, King Edward I pio them 
& pince bo1n in their own country, and 
unable to speak a word of English ” 
The legend tells us that the shrewd 
Edward kept hw» promuse by preventing 
to the Welsh people his son Edward, who 
had just been boin at Carnarvon, and 
who certamly could not speak English, 
and who would have found 1t just as 
aiffcult to speak Welsh Edward II. 
was not created Piince of Wales until he 
was seventeen, Edward III. was never 
made Prince of Wales, but was called 
the Earl of Chester, the Black Prince 
Edward was called Prince of Wales when 
he was thuteen, and from his time date 
the three ostrich feathers and the motto 
‘‘Ich Dien” (I serve), the piincely de- 
vice, which the present heir-apparegnt 
thoroughly fulfils Some of the piinces 
of Wales, notably he who became 
George IV , certainly served no one dut 
themselves The famous Madcap Prince, 
of whom Shakespeare has given us guch 
pleasant pictures, was a Prncs’ of 
Wales; and after him there is a long 
hne of princes good, and pxigneff’ bad. 


and on the continent that the title of Geog I’s son did not become Prince 


Pruinee of Wales iw hereditary for the 
eldest son of the reigning English sover- 


ha % thirty-two. 
miinces mir'-he set 


Fone ‘tho tad 
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down Frederick, Prince of Wales, This Fried, howeve1, left a son to be 
whose reputation 13 summed up in the Prince of Wales, and afte:wards to be 


biting epitaph written shoitly after lus George III., of whom America heard 
death. “* much. “ ed 


.. - " 


PRINCESS OF WALES AND FAMILY 
hiom Photograph by W & D Downing, Limry street, London 


a 6 Fred, who was alive 0 now 18 dead In an interesting article published in 
it his father, I had much rather, sc = ” 
Tied 1t begpe bas bro aor: : thanieny oaee the ‘* Daily News” last year, occurs the 


Had 2 his suter, there 1s no one who following statement conce: ning the §nan~ 
would maisaed her, @al arrangements for the Prince of 

Had it se generatio beet all Wales: ** Until the accession of the 
far the 


But RE, <i eT Queen, the anouty of the Prines of 
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reigning sovereign, and was granted by 
him out of the Civil List George I 
gave out ot a Civil Lit of £700,000 a 
year an annuity of £100,000 to the 
Pimce of Wales, the revenue of the 
Duchy of Cornwall being about £10,000 
a year = After he became king he did 
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not cmulate his father’s generosity 
George IT was the Haipagon of kings 
He must have been the on1iginal of the 
king 1n the nurser) thyme, who was al- 
ways in his counting-house counting of 
hi money, for that was one of lus 
favoiite occupations. Hoiace Walpole 
mentions that one of lus bedchamber 
women, with whom he was in love, 
seeing him count his money very often, 
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said to him: ‘Sir, I can bear it no 
longer. If you count your money once 
more I will leave the room’ The 
contiast between the miserly father and 
the spendthiift son 16 quite in the vem 
of the old comedy It belongs to the 
oldest conedy, that of human natme. 
*-Geoirge II , out of 
his Civil List of £800,- 
000, allowed to Fired- 
erick, Piince of Wales, 
i poor, dissolute, flabhy 
fc llow-cieature,’ says 
C.ulyle, an annuity of 
£60,000, which, with 
hws hereditary 1evenue 
i w Duke of Cornwall, 
gave him £60,000 a year. 
The alleged madequacy 
of this allowance was, 
wt the instigation of 
Bohingbioke, brought 
hefore the House of 
Commons by Pulteney, 
whom the King struck 
oft the list of the Privy 
Counaill fo. his pains 
Thiough the intiigues 
of the Cowmt at Leicester 
House, a motion fo: its 
INC] ease was Dearly being 
ca1zied The annuity 
which George III him- 
self granted to his Piince 
of Wales, afte: wards 
George IV , was £50,- 
000, the annual revenue of the Duchy of 
Cornwall amounting to about £12,000. 
George, Piince of Wales, bore consid- 
erable 1csemblance, mn chaiacter, to his 
grandfather, Fiede1ick, Prince of Wales. 
He unitated him in political mtngue, 
and endeavored, through his firends in 
the gPouse of Commons, to obtain an 
increase in the annual allowance made to 
‘him After some unsuccessful ve 
= r 
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the King, not desiring to 1un the 118k 
which his grandfather had incurred on 
Mr. Pulteney’s nearly successful motion, 
made # pioposal by M: Alde:man Not- 
tage, in the House of Commons, in 1787, 
for granting an additional £10,000 a 
year out of the Cud List In 1795 an 
additional annuity of £65.000 was sct- 
tled upon the Piince, and in 1805 a fut- 
ther addition of £16,000 a year was 
made This increase was. however, 
practi lly moitgaged for the payment 
of the Pnince’> debts, put down at 
£090,000, and did not swell the mcome 
av ulable for his petsonal expenncs ” 

It is said, that, as the nume1ous e@1and- 
ehilien of the Queen many the sims 
which have been voted by Pulruncut to 
the members of the 10y ue fanny will be 
enormously imcereascd The Pumnecss 
Beatiuice, the last of the childien, will, 
doubtless, have as generous tv propul- 
tional allowance ap has In en made im the 
case of her brothers and asters But,” 
says 2 recent wiiter. © when the time 
comes for dealing with the thnd vencra- 
tion of the 10yal house, it nay be neces- 
sary to reconsider what ib expedient aud 
practical ” The gi windchildien of George 
III , to whom annuitivs have heen voted, 
ae only thiee, — the Duke of C.unbiidge 
and lis two sisters The Engheh-born 
grandchildren of her piesent Majesty 
are no fewe1 than eighteen, — ve1y hhely 
to be moire It w well, perhaps, that 
the prospects to be made m 1tespect to 
plovinion for them should be established 
in &@ new House of Commons, mole 
fairly representing the gencial owneis of 
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the countiy than any of its piedecessous. 
Mi. Bright once desciibed the public 
seivice of the country as a gigantic sys- 
tem of out-door 1elief for the a1istocracy. 
The statement 1s much less true now 
thin when Mi: Buiight made it The 
younger members of the aristociacy, 
the Loid Walters and Lionels, and the* 
Hon Alans und Johns, ae flocking into 
commeice, profcssions, and adventures, 
we filling a estate and clearmg the back- 
woods The time may come when the 
remoter scions of the Royal House may 
find the necdl md the happmess of taking 
a similar Course 

The hen-appuent of the hen-appa- 
ent, Piince Albeit Victor Ch ules Aathur 
Ldwud known to lis family and at lis 
university as Piimce Edward, has 1e- 
cently attamed Ins m iyoritv, after having 
been to sea, iw becomes an English 
Pimce, ind seen a good Init of the wold 
At Thimty College, Cambiudge, which 
Micvlu edled the noblest plice of 
educ ttion in the world, he his heen 1ead- 
Ing muuny hours duly, und Ins tnst public 
acts, such iw the exchange of notes with 
the veneriwble Glidstone, and numerous 
represent itives and politic: us, mdicate 
much stiength of chaicter. Sandiimg- 
ham, where the festivities on his coming, 
of age took place. hes im a pretty coun- 
try neu the se1., among hills and 1ieh 
inaish meadows, dotted with cattle and 
wild and picttucsque stretches of heath, 
MWhiokin by plantations The house 1s 
sullounded by 2 handsome park dotted 
with lake. 


TH 
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CHAPTER SIXTY- THREE 


Fo.tume~ ind Incomcs of Members of the 3 nelish Rovil TI mul —Ancunt ind Taecditary Pcnsions — 
Ihe Inveuhle Comt —Jt~ Function waics —Picudency — Lhe wAastoc wic Element in the House 


of Commons 


NHE charges upon the ** Consolidated 
Fund ” caused by the mamten ince 

of the Royal Fumily, do not cease with 
the handsome payments to the Queen 
and to hei eldcstpon Tis Royal Lhehness 
Alfred. Duke of Edinhbuneh, has rece ed 
annually, since attamimny Ins miyoiuty im 
1865, £15 000, and after Tis inutiige in 
1874, £10 000 = Hie pay and allow uce 
as Rear Admiual and superintendent of 
naval zeseiyer, unount to nearly £1,500 
per annum = Ile has the free use of 
Claence House, on which Puhaucut 
spent a vast sum in «altelime it and 
fitting it for his use Te w shortly to 
inheiit the gieat estates md wealth of 
the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
an income of fully £30,000 yealy Tis 
wife brought lim a pretty fortune of 
£90,000, hesides a mainiage portion of 
£300,000 and a life annuity of mole 
than £11,000 In case she outlies the 
Duke, she 1s to have £6,000 in Consols 
The immenre accumulation thus euu- 
merated was the basi of the strenuous 
opposition of Su Charles Dilke and 
others, in 1874. to a new giant to the 
Piince, who had munied the richest 
heiress in Europe But only eighteen 
people ventured to vote aguimst the 
Ciown Ile: Royal Highness Eleanor, 
Piincess Chiistian, 16 allowed £6,000 
annually. avd on the occasion of her 
mariage was given £380,000 She has 
Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Park, as a 
royal residence The Piince Christian, 
who 1s the Pak Rangei, gets fiom the 


Queen £500 i year, besider many pet- 
quisiten The miaceous and charming 
Maiachioness of Lorne, he: Royal High- 
ness Princess Loure aloo receives 
£6,000 from the nation and hid out of 
the annual ippopriations £30,000 when 
she wis maimed She lives m Ken- 
sinaton Pilace, rent free The late 
Princess Alice of Hesse alro had an 
annul grint of £6,000 m Consols, a 
dowiy of £30,000 and duime het hfe- 
time received froin the nition £126,000 
Ihs Royal Highness Aithm, Duke of 
Connweght, up to Ins mayouty im 1871, 
had recused £6,000 pu annum, and 
pincc his mayorlty has had £10,000 an- 
nuuly = Tie draws £4,000 every \eat as 
milit uy pry. and lis wife nought him a 
dowry of £15 000 Mi Gladstone, who 
fuppoited the annuity bill in Parliament 
for thi, Prince, was excluded from the 
list of invitations when the Duke was 
manied The Duke of Connaught has 
a suit of rooms in Buckingham Palace, 
and a fine mansion at Bagshot Paik, 
built for hun and administered by the 
Woods and Forests Department Fiom 
1874 to 1882, his late Royal Highness, 
the Pimce Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
received annually £15,000, £10,000 a 
year when he was mariied, i 1882, and 
at the time of his mariage was given 
£140,000 by the English people. Her 
Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, has received £6,000 annually 
since her widowhood in 1850. Her 
Royal Highness Augusta, Princess and 
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Duchess of Mecklinburg-Strelitz, has had 
£3,000 \early since 1843, when she was 
maiziel, and whenever she jouneys 
abioad, 1t 18 12 @ special steame, fui 
which £80 18 allotted = His Royal High- 
ness George, Duke of Cambridge, has 
£12,000, besides game-1ights, 1 esidences, 
and pasturages, amounting to £3,000 
more per year As Field Marshal cotn- 
manding-in-chief, he has £4500 per 
year and as Colonel of the Grenadier 
Guaids, 2 httle more than £2000 per 
year ‘Thus the head of the army 1ecerves 
about £33,000 every veal, as Commande! - 
in-chief, and nearly £70 000 as 1 elft 
fiom the nation Audacious attumpt 
have been made in Puliunent to reduce 
these payments Joseph Hume John 
Bight, and others have attempted to 
lower them to £8,000 o1 £12 000, but in 
vun In London, the Duke of Cun- 
biidge resides in Gloster House in Pice i 
dilly, which his been given him by the 
Queen as his town residcuce 

Mary. Primcess of Tech, his £5 000 
annually Ils Serene Tiehness the 
Pince Edwaid of Saxe Wenar jas 
about £3,500, and various nephews hive 
half-pay o1 retuned pu, uw vice-adinit is 
o1 as gover nols of ¢ istles or park-kheepers 
In addition to these there is a long list 
of pensions to selyants of deceased 
sor creigns , ind the g1 tnd total of money 
paid out by Great Butain, in twelve 
months, m connection with the r0;al 
family, 13 ahout £870 000, to which 
should he added the cost of keeping up 
the 1oyal public puke and pleasme-gai- 
dens, — Battersea, Bethnal Gieen, Bushy 
Paik, Chelsea Military Asylum, Edin- 
burgh Royal Botanic Gardens, Gueen- 
wich, Hampton Cout, Kew, Holyroorl, 
Kensington, Regent’s Paik, and Piim- 
rose Hill, Richmond Park, St James's 
Park, Victoria Park, etc., ad ipnitum 
But the nation gives this money very 
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willingly, because it 1eally consideis it as 
spent upon its own pleasures, and it pie- 
fixes each paik with the word ‘1oyal,” 
to confer upon 1f an additional dignity 
The nation sums up and embodies its 
own majesty in the royal family, and 1t 
considers that 1¢ gives proof of its own 
magnificence mn tieating these hereditary 
leplesentatives magnificently 

At all times, until 1ecent years, the 
sovereigns Of England have felt fiee to 
bestow pensions with reckless generosity, 
and Great Biitain has an enoimous lst 
of ancient and hereditary pensioners 
The present Quecn has m forty-six yeus 
expended neuly £750,000 m Civil List 
pensions The umedeemed ancient pen- 
sions, the grants mide by Parhament in 
perpetuity, and pensions g1anted pince 
the passige of the Restiamt Acts, and 
made pay ible for more thin one hte, 
give an enomnous totil But Englind 1s 
not the only countiy which ls encumbered 
With pensioners — It 15 to be noted, how- 
evel that year by year. aluge put of 
the mcieie m expenditme on pensions 
and gratuities comes from the almy esti- 
mates, indis due to the constant small 
and luge wus in which England 1» 
engaged = The Finmeiml Reform Al- 
manac Calls attention to the fact that, m 
thit black yeu of trade, 184, John 
Bull has hid to pay a corps of 1£0,000 
pensioners milituy, naval, and civil, for 
domg nothing, and thit then diawing, 
amounting to £7 500,000 steiling, swal- 
lowed up the whole of the mcome tax 
laid on the national profits duiing twelve 
month 

A brief review of Her Majesty's 
household and the expenses attendant 
upon it may not be consideied unintei- 
esting by republican readers In the 
Lord Steward’s depaitmeut, the Lod 
Steward, Rt Hon Eal Sydney, receives 
£2,000 a year, the Tieasue: of the 
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Household and the Controller, £1,000 
each, Master of the Household, £1,138 ; 
Secietairy to the Boaid, £500, Keeper 
of the Privy Purse and Pirate Secietary 
to Hei Majesty. Hon Su Ht F Ponson- 
by. whose naine ts so often seen affixed 
to telemiams sent fiom ler Majesty, 
£2,000, an Assistant Keeper, £5,000, 
another Assistint £500, Secietary of 
the Piny Puise, £3,000, und Clerks, 
trivial salaries = In the Lord Chambet- 
lauw’s department, the Lord Chambe'- 
lum, the Earl of Kinmaue, has £2,000 
per year, the Vice-Chamberl un, nearly 
£1,000, the Contiolle: of Accounts, the 
same , the Chieti Clerk, £700 Paymaster 
of the Household, £500) Moaste: of the 
Cermmonies. £3 000, the Loids-in-W ut- 
ing, each £702, the extra Lord-in-W ut- 
ing gets no suary , G:eoms-in-W uting, 
each £334, but extra Grooms-in-Wiurting 
sie without pry the Gentlemen Ushers 
of the Privy Chamber, each £200 the 
Gentleman Usha of the Blick Rod, 
£2,000, Gentlamen Ushus daly wait- 
Cis. Considered ao very honorible ap- 
pointment, erch £200, Grooms of the 
Piuvs Chamba, each £120. Gentlemen 
Ushers, quutelly waters each fa, 
Seigeants-at-A1ms, cu £50 the Poct 
Laureate, Lord Tennyson £100, ) the 
Examiner of Plays, £500 0 the Libiatian 
at Windsor, £900 In addition to these 
there are attached to this intangible 
eoult, for which the Fiench writer, M 
Daiyl, seeins to have sought in vain, a 
Painte: m Oidimary, a modem Painter 
and Seulpto:r, a Surveyor of Pictues, 
a German Tabanan, a Goveinot Con- 
stable of Windsor Castle, He: Mayj- 
esty’s Body Guaid of Yeomen of the 
Guard, with a captam, at £1,200 a year, 
an honorable guard of Gentlemen-at- 
Aims, with a captain, at £1,200, with a 
ptandaid-beaie:, with a clerk of the 
cheque, an adjutant, and a sub-officer 
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There is also a Master of the Horse, 
the well-known Duke of Westmunster, 
at £2,500 , a Maste: of the Buck Hounds, 
at £1,500, a Cle:k of the Maxshal, at 
£1,000, an hereditary Giand Falconer, 
if you please. at £1,200, a Crown 
Eque1iy and Secietary to the Maste: of 
the Tose, at £8,000, several Equetzies 
in Oidinary, at £600 and £500, extra 
Hfono.uy Equeiies, pages of honor 
Tn the depaitinent ot the Mistiess of the 
Robes there 15 fist the mistiess, the 
Duchess of Roxbaghe, who 1eceves 
£5004 yea, Ladies of the Bed-chamhe1, 
extia Ladies of the Bed-chamber, Bed- 


chamber Women, extia Bed-chamber 
Women, a Lady attendant upon 
Pimeess Beatiice the Mads of 


Ifono1, each of these last receiving 
£300 a year, the Gioom of the Robes, 
and a Clerk of the Robes = Thee are, 
fuithermoie, the Dean ot the Chapels 
Royal, who 1 no less a petponige than 
the Bishop of London, a Sub-Dean, a 
Clerk of the Closct Deputy Cleths ot the 
Closet. a Domestic Chaplain, 2. Domep- 
tie Chaplain of the Hourehold, an hcredi- 
tury Giand Alinoner, a High Almonet, 
a Sub-almone1, a Secietary and a Yeo- 
min There are also numeious = phy- 
siclans im ordmary. extiaoidimatry, 
AUIQCcONs In O1dinaly, sulgeons extiaot- 
dinaiy, physicians of the household, 
suigeons of the household, surgeon 
apothecaries, surgeon at Osborne, sui- 
geon oculists, surgeon dentirty, dentists 
of the household. and chemists and 
diuggist» all attached to the Roval 
Tfouse 

The aiangement of the Piince of 
Wales’s household 1s, on the whole, ex- 
tiemely simple, and there ate no salaries 
attaching to any of the appointments: 
the Keepe: of the Privy Seal, the Lords of 
the Bed-chamber, the Controller and 
Treasure1, the Grooms of the Bed-cham- 
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ber, the Equerries, the extra Equeiries, 
the Pnvate Secretary, the Libraman and 
German Secretuar\ , the Clerks, the Gover- 
nors foi the Prince, the Physicians, Suar- 
geons, etc , and they are few as cumpared 
with the great array of the Queen’s attend- 
ants The household of the Princess of 
Wales 1s composed of the Chamberlun, 
the Ladies of the Bed-chambel, who are 
always ladies of Ingh distinction, Bed- 
chamber Women, extra Bed-chambher 
Women, aud a Pinite Seactuy All 
this enoimous expenditure and weight of 
siularica, paid for services which are, to 
sav the least, ina great miijority of cases 
entnely unnecessary and rarely per- 
formed, 1s pliced upon the broad backs 
of the English middle classes, and 15 
borne almost with ease 

‘Lhe vast superstructure of royalty and 
Allstociacy Is apparent to the ptranger no- 
where 50 palpably as at a publie banquet, 
whore, afte: the toasts ae begun, be ob- 
serves thit it takes almost as Jong as Is 
allotted to ordimary speeches m dinners mn 
many othe: counties to get down to the 
subject-matter of the evemng Thee 
ue, first, what are called the loyal to ists, 
Which ae never onntted and which, ut 
dinners of importance, almost invariably 
compiise the army and navy, the church 
and the law, if the law 1s present The 
1eason for this i easily tound in the 
tuble of precedency, which w as familiu 
and a» much & matter of course to Eng- 
glish men and women as 1t w odd and 
singular to many foreigneis The table 
naturally begins with the sovereign, and 
descends in the following oidei the 
Prince of Wales, the Queen’s younger 
Sons, the Giandsons of the sovereign, 
the Aichbishop of Cantei bury, the Loid 
High Chancellor, the Archbishop of York, 
the Archbishop of Armagh, the A1ch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Lord President of 
the Privy Council, the Lord of the Pivy 


Seal, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the 
Earl Marshal, the Loid Steward of Her 
Mayesty’s Household, the Loid Chamben- 
lain, then come the Dukes, acco: ding to 
then patents of creation, of England, 
Scotland. Wales, and Ireland, and those 
created since the Union, in the same 
olde: as dukes, duke’ eldest sons, earls, 
acconling to then patents, mazquises’ 
eldest sons, dukes’ younger 60Nb, VI6- 
counts, aceordiug to then patents, earls’ 
eldest sons, marquises’ younge? bons , the 
Inshops of London, Durham, and Win- 
chester, ul otha: English Inshopp, ac- 
cording, to seniority of cieation , bishops 
of the Thish Chuich created betore 1869, 
Secict ules of State, 1f they be barons; 
barons, according to then patents We 
hive now come down though a long list 
to a vely important parltunentary fune- 
tionary. who ts heaid quite as much of 
mn the course of a year as the Queen or 
the Prince of Wales, but who, a> will 
readily be seen, 1s a long way from the 
tlhone, — this 15 the Speahei of the 
House ci Commons Below lim 1s the 
Treasure: or He: Majesty's Houschold, 
the Contioller ot He: May)2:ty’s House- 
hold, the Masten: of the Ho1se, the Vi2e- 
Chaumherlun of Ter Mayesty’s House- 
hold, the Secretaries of State under the 
degree of baion, viscounts’ eldest sons, 
ealls’ youngel sous, barons’ eldest sons, 
Kuight» of the Guter. Puyy Councillors, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Chaneello: of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
the Lord Chief Justice ot the Queen’s 
Bench, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Loids Justice of Appeal, the Lords of 
Appeal, Judges, according to seniority, 
viscounts’ youngel sons, barons’ younger 
sons, baionets, according to date of 
patents, Kmghts of the Thistle, Knights 
of St. Pataick, Kmghts of the G 

Cross of the Bath, Kmghts Grand Com- 
manders of the Star of India, Knights of 
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the Giand Cross of St. Michael and St 
Geoige, Kmghts Commanders of the 
Bath, Knights Commanders of the Star 
of India, Knight» Commanders of St 
Michael and St George, Knights Bache- 
lows, Judges of Count, Couits, Com- 
panions of the Bath, Companions of the 
Star of India, Companions of St Michael 
and St George, Comp imions of the In- 
dian Enipue, eldest sons of the youngel 
son» of peers, haruncts’ eldest sons, 
eldest sons of Knights of the Garter, 
Thistle, St Michael and St Geoige, St 
Patiuick, the Bath, the Star of India, 
Knights Bacheluis, younge: pons of the 
younger sons of peetn, baronety’ youngel 
sons, younger pons of knights m the 
saine order as eldest sons, and, finally, 
gentlemen entitled to bear aims, m 
whom we recognize ow old fiend Aimi- 
ger or. Esqune The ladies take the 
bume tank as then husbands o1 w then 
brothers, but merely offiiial rank on 
the hushand’s part does not give any 
similai precedence to the wife When 
it wm remembered that in every lige 
assembly, like that of a meeting be- 
fore a gicat banquet. on a 1eception, 
a crush, a party, this table of piece- 
dence takes form in the mind of the 
persons who manage 01 give the entel- 
tainments, and w adhered to with all the 
rigidity possible unde: the cucamstances, 
16 18 easy to see that conventional form 
18 & prime element in every English 
gathe1ing, o: at the public dinneis = It 
1s sometimes galling to cultivated and 
distinguished 1epresentatives of the 
United States to be placed in inferior 
pesitions at table, far below the Japanese 
Muniste1, o:, possibly some petty East 
Indian  potentate, simply because 
Ameiica sends abroad only munisters 
with extraordinaly poweis, and an am- 
bassado: must necessanly take puece- 
dence of a minister. 
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The anstociacy represented m this 
court practically governs England, and 
it 1s stiking to obseive that in the 
House of Commons the auistocratic and 
landed inteiest far exceeds any othe: 
In the present LIlouse, for instance, 
there are one hundied and forty-one 
members who aie connected with the 
Peerage by hbuth, and one hundred and 
twenty-eight connected with it by mar- 
tiage, and thiee Thish peers There 
fue one bundied and sixty-eight offices 
of the way. 1etued officers, pronnnent 
officer» of the navy, the nnilitia, and 
the yeonmnty, there me seventy-nine 
sons and hens of peein who aie great 
land-ownei:s one hundied and mnety- 
ewht land-owneis, and but fom farm- 
eis, One Mason, and one mine} It 
Is estunated that the House of Com- 
Mons iepiesents a collective ownelship 
of seven millions five hundied seventy- 
seven thousand nine hundred and sevy- 
enty-fouwr acies of land, which yield a 
1ent-10ll of £5.901,218 , but the House of 
Loids represents an ownership in acies 
of fifteen million two hundred thuteen 
thousand two hunded and eighty-nme, 
giving ailental of £12,751, 5996, and if 
to this we should «dd the aces and 
tentals ot leprescntative peeis, we 
should have, a» the total land 1ep1 esenta- 
tion of the peerage, — some five hundred 
and twenty-four men, — sixteen millon 
four hundred cleven thousand nine 
hundied and eighty-six acres, worth 
£13.542,620 pet annum = Ail but thuty- 
thiee of the peers who sit in the House of 
Loids are land-owners, and there 1s paid 
to them, in annuities, pensions, and 
salaiies, £598,000 annually, of which the 
peers royal get £100,000 odd, and the 
prelates oz spuitual peers, about £165,- 
000. Although the Honse of Lords 1s 
pretty fairly divided into Conservative 
and Liberal sections, on questions of land 
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the Liberals flock over to the Conserva- 
tive side The foitunes represented in 
this ancient, and latterly, rather tied, 
body of aistocirats, are enormous, and 
a few facts 1elating to them, 1ecently 
published in England, ate worth giving 
here The Duke of Northumbe1l ind 1e- 
ceived £525,000 in 1873 fiom the 1ate- 
payers in London for his old castle m 
Tiafalga: squaie The Duke of Suth- 
e:land had £300,000 inv ested 1n 1a1lnays 
in the north of Scotland mn 1874 = It 
was estimated that the value of tha 
estates in the West End of London 
owned by the Duke of Westmuinste: was 
£220,000 a year, — more than a millon 
dollars a year as ground i1enti The 
Duke of Hamilton, who has coal-fields 
covelmng neaily uine thousand acres, 
gets 10;alties of £114,000 annually, and 
the ultimate value of these codl-ficlds 1s 
estimated at more than 60,000 000 
This 15 the noble Duke who sold lus 
library for £170 GOO in 1884 .An idea 
of the foitune of the Marquis of Bute 
may be had frum the fact that he spent 
£1,000,000 sterling on Caidift docks 
to improve them The Eal of Derby 
own» Bootle and Kirkdale, Liverpool, 
and gets enonmous sums fiom the Me- 
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sey Dock Board The Earl of Sefton 
gota quarter of a million sterling from 
the coiporation of Liverpool fo: three 
hundred and seventy-five acres of land 
for a park Earl Dudley exhibited the 
diamonds of hi» Countess at the Vienna 
Exhibition, and then value was stated 
at £500,000 ste:ilmg The Duke of 
Norfolk sold a maiket to the Shefileld 
Corporation in 1876 for £276,000 The 
Eatl of Seafield has forests forty-one 
thousand acres in extent Their wood 
was estimated in 1856 to be worth 
£1.200,000 It w said that. in thuty 
yeni» from this time, oue of these forests 
will enve £50,000 a yea fiom its nine- 
teen thousand acres The Eail of Stam- 
ford got £175 000 for one estate of three 
hundied acres of wooded land in 1875. 
No wonder these gieat land-owners cling 
to then land Hundieds of the smaller 
land-owners, finding then tenant farm- 
els discontented and deseiting them, 
hay, 1n melincholy tone that they are, in 
the expressive southein phrase, * land 
poo.” Out of the whole seventy-seven 
million eight hundred thc usand acres m 
the Umted Kingdom, twelve men own 
four million fou hundred forty thousand 
ACICb 
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HE huge gothie puace opposite the 
Thunes is certunly the most in- 
pressive of inmodern English monuments, 
and w said to be the largest 1inge of 
public buildings erected for sever ud cen- 
finies in Gieat Britain Evry great 
nation thinks it possesses the first lean- 
lative assembly of the world, and that 
when the members of that assembly 
come togethe:, the listening peoples m 
the four quaiters of the globe tremble 
with excitement But thee 15 some 
foundation for the English boast that 
the Pubament Touses sheltc: the fist 
paliwunent of the world, for m no two 
other lecislative chambers is so wide a 
1ange of force, and one covelmg and 
suriounding so vast an extent of sea 
and land eve: discus-ed and duected 
When we hea on the Continent of 
‘‘nalliamentuy government,” and of 
‘+ naillinmentary proceduie.” these terms 
mean so.ncthing so totally different fiom 
what they represent in England, that a 
compaiison of the difference would be 
almost astonthing A mass of flowery 
tradition of almost as inh a gothic as 
we exterio: of the Parliament Houses 
surio.unds all the proceedings of the 
English legislative bodies, vet the pal- 
ace in whch they meet 1s as new 
as the plutocracy which has crept 
into legislative representatice 10 Great 
Britain. 
The new Westminster Palace stands 
on the site of the old royal palace of 
the kings of England from Edward I. 


to Elizabeth It ww inst named in a 
charter of Edy ud the Confessor. made 
a little after 1052, and within the old 
puace walls the Confessor died In 
1066, Wilham the Noiman held his 
councils there there the Abbot of 
Peterboro wis tued before the hing m 
1009, there Willim = Rutus built his 
gieat hall with its majestic and phe- 
nomenal root which not even the mah- 
qaious Tish patuots with then dynamite 
ean shike, and which i quite as likely 
as rov uty itself to last tor many cen- 
tulries to come In this great hall Wil- 
hun Rufus held Ins comt in 1099, 
there also TIemy I gave many a tes- 
tyal In 1238 the bowsterous Thames 
invaded the great hall, and dignitaries 
of the State went to and fio m boats 
unde: the 100f ot Wilham Rufus Bat 
repeated conflagiations ate away the 
greater part of the old palace, the great 
hall always beng hept m good 1epair 
tor feasts, for coronations, for araign- 
ment of pelsonages charged with 
tieason, and for the keeping of the 
courts of justice There Hemy VIII 
defied the legate of the Pope, and 
sometimes parliaments were held therein. 

In 1834 a gieat fire swept away St 
Stephen’s Chapel, the House of Lords, 
and many of the surrounding parha- 
mentary buildings, and Turner painted 
a picture of the fire The old House of 
Lords, — the walls of which were very 
thick and strong, and underneath which 
was the cellar where Guy Fawkes hatched 
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bis Gunpowder Plot, was taken down 
about 1828 Many of the othe: fine 
zooms have disappeared, among them 
the Piince’s chambei, which was hung 
with tapestry 1epresenting scenes in the 
hahyhood of Queen Elizabeth At the 
time of the fe of 1831 
the House of Lori oc- 
cupied the old Comt of 
Requests, which was 
hung with tapestry rep- 
1epenting the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada 
This new Pailimen- 
tay palace was begun 
on the 27th of Api, 
1840, fiom the designe 
of the ucaitect Charles 
Barry. who was selected 
outof ninety -sey en com- 
petitors Mr Barry’s 
plan has often been se- 
vorely criticised , but he 
built with a view to the 
futuie, and although tu- 
day his pal ue pstands op- 
posite to unsightly rows 
of factory chimneys, and 
has but a little way fiom 
it rome of the vilest 
blume of Europe, when 
the march of improye- 
ment gore up the 
Thames, the palace, with 
its noble twin, West- 
minste: Abbey, stands in 
no dunger of being 
dwaifed by any stiucture 
Which may be placed opposite o1 ne. It 
The enoimous pile covers about eight 
acres, and has fou principal fionts. the 
te11ace on the Thames being neaily one 
thousand feet long There aie eleven 
quadrangles o1 courts, and within the 
walls ae five hundred apartments and 
eighteen official 1esidences, exclusive of 
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the Royal State Ap1tments, the House 
of Loids and the House of Commons, 
and the great Cential Hall Enlight- 
ened hy the sad experience of the pre- 
vious ines, Mi Bary endeavored to 
make lus building fire-pioot All the 
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bearers of the floor are cast iron, with 
Inick arches from gnde: to gudez The 
10ufs are of wiveught-non cast around 
galvanized plates The stone of the 
wall 1s unfortunatcly begmning to decav. 
and commusions have repeatedly been 
appuinted for discovering 1emedies for 
hardenmg the walls 
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The main features of the palace, which 
1% of the Tudo: style, with here and 
there imitations of the picturesque town- 
halls of the Flemish cities, are the Clock 
Towel, at the noithein end, which 1s like 
that of the Fown-House at Biussels, and 
the gieat Central Hall, with a stone 
lantern and spue The Clock Towe1 1s 
one of the features of London, it 1s 
thiee hundicd and sixteen feet fiom it» 
hase to the top of the steeple The 
clock has the largest dialb im the world, 
and the minute-hand 15 said to 1equne, 
on account of its gieat length, velocity, 
weight, friction, and the action of the 
Wind upon it, twenty times more force to 
diiye it than the houi-hand which i mine 
feet long The mellow tones of the gieat 
bells of this tower stiiking the quartets, 
halfs, and full hours, may be heard m 
nearly all the distiicts of London. espe- 
cially at mght, and as long as Paha- 
ment 1s 1n session the lime heht buinson 
the towe1’s top 

The Victorian Towe: thice hunded 
and thuty-six feet ligh, 15 covered with 
figures which, seen fiom the street, look 
almost infantine, but which are really 
colossal figures, ten feet Ingh This 
towel was o1iginally intended as a 1e- 
pository for the state papers and 1eco1ds 
of the nation, and 1s divided into eleven 
stoiies, each of which contains sixteen 
fe-proof 10oms The roof of the tower 
weighs four hundred tons At the portal 
below aie gieat statues of the Lion of 
England, beaiing the national banne: , 
and here and thee, im the carving, ale 
the royal arms of England’s former 
sovereigns. Here also aie the statues of 
the guaidian saints, St George, St 
Andiew, and St Patrick, and in a niche 
im the archway ove: the royal stairs 1s 
the statue of the present Queen 

The public entrances to the Houses 
ae by the St Stephen’s staircase, and 
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by Westmunster Hall. In the first days 
of a parhamentaiy session this hall is 
fiequently crowded with people from all 
Classen of the London population, who 
wait patiently houis to see the duitterent 
celebiities pass in, and to chee: and to 
hoot them, a» then inclination imay 
prompt On such occasions the hall 15 
lined on two sides with gigantic police- 
men, forming a line through which the 
deputies of the nation may safely pass 
to then labo, and no matte: how im- 
portant a place in the social scale a spec- 
tator may have, 1f he does not ole v the 
Injunctions of these policemen, he1s hable 
to he turned out nech and @op  Miud- 
way on the eastern side of Westmin- 
ste: Hall 1s the members’ entrance to the 
House of Commons = -At the south end 
a bioad flight of steps leads up to St 
Stephens porch, and here 1s a noble 
window the stamed glass of which 
lepiesents the msignia of the different 
sovereigns On the left there 1s an 
entiance into St Stephen’s Hall and 
the Central Hall, which has an numense 
span of stone Gothic 100f, 1b Just beyond 
Of conise there 15 2 Loyal entiance to 
Paihament, and this 1 from the Victo1ia 
Tower A stancase leads to the No- 
man porch, beautifully ornamented with 
statues of kings of the Noiman line, and 
with frescoes iepiesenting scenes in 
Anglo-Norman history On the 1ght 1s 
the Queen’s Robing-100m, and beyond 18 
the royal gallery, where those fo1tu- 
nate people who are admitted to see the 
Queen open o1 prorogue Parliament wait 
until the a111val of the procession, which 
comes thiough St James’s Park and 
makes its entry through the Victo1ia or 
1oyal gallery into the House of Loids 
The Hereditary chamber, which has 
recently seen s0 many fierce attacks upon 
its very existence, and which bases its 
claims to respect chiefly upon its period 
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of duration, hke Thomas Haidy’s vil- the canopied meches with pedestals sup- 
lagen. of whom his comrades said ‘‘He poited by angels bearingshields, Wlustiated 


be mighty ancient, 
that be hp chief 
quality,” — sits in a 
chamber which 15 
modein when coim- 
pared even with the 
House of Repiesen- 
tatives in Wapshing- 
ton It was only 
completed in 1560, 
and Sn Chatles Bai- 
Ty peemp athe: to 
have oveidone the 
stained glass, the 
escutcbeons. the uni- 
corns, ube lions, the 
gilding, the  poly- 
chiome _ coloimg 

Loid Redesdile 15 
1epoited to have 
said that the House 
of Lords 1esembled 
the parlor ofa casino 

M Plulippe Day! 

Inaspiteful moment, 
lemaiked that, on 
giand days when 
the peciessen fill the 
gallery, in then blue 
dresses, 1ed flowers 
and fans, and pale- 
gieen feathein, the 
appeaiance is that 
of a Bohemian glass 
shop filled with po1- 
celam Thuis spitetul 
Saying exaggerates 
the somewhat glai- 
ing mcongiuities of 
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color and of costume perceptible at anas- with the arms of the barons who won 
sembly of rankand fashionon the occasion MagnaCharta from Kwg John, theflatceil- 
of a speech from the throne. The three ingwithitsioyalmonogiams and its hetal- 
gieat aichways with their wall frescoes, dic devices, the walls covered with oaken 
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panellings and busts of the sovereigns of 
England, the gallenes with 1ed metal 
tailings, the gicat throne at the south 
end covered with 1t> pretty scarlet carpet 
bordered with white rows of lions, and 
fringed with gold coluin, the Peet»’ Lobby 
and the Libiay, a superb range of 
1yomh, and the decolations of the co1- 
1iduis which lead to the Central Hall 
and thence to St Stephen's, and so to 
the Westminster Hall entrance, — are 
all imposing but scarcely harmonious 

The thione w of couse the chief feat- 
ule of the House of Lords, and 1s al- 
Wayd Saluted by % peel upon his entrance 
as 2 kind of concession to 1oyalty’s 
omnipresence Theie aie three divisions 
of the throned canopy On the central 
one the Queen takes hei seat, on the 
right, the Piince of Wales, and the left 
has been vacant bince the death of the 
Piince Cunsoit It would r1equne pages 
to describe the decoiations of the chanus 
of state. and the standards, the ciests, 
the shields, the pedestal», the coronal 
pendants, and the shafts surmounted by 
crowns ‘The peels have seats on benches 
coveted with 1ed morocco leather, which 
extend around thice sides of the central 
table Behind these benches are galler- 
1es for the wives and daughtels of pecis, 
fo: the piess, and for spectatoin who are 
invited There are seaty for only two 
hundied and thirty-five peers, although 
theie ate more than double that number 
in the House of Loids, but the sittimg- 
space is never crowded ‘It 1s 1a21e,” 
says Mr. Escott in his ‘‘ England,” ‘ to 
find more than a third of the sittings of 
the House of Lord» occupied There is 
no need for members, as in the House of 
Commons, to come down a couple of 
hours before the busimess of the day 
begins and bespeak places foi themselves 
hy affixing a card.” 

Another quotation from Mr Escott’s 
able wok will give us a capital notion 
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of the House of Lords as it appesits to 
the comprehension of a cultured Eng- 
lishman ‘* It 1s not only in the respects 
of sumptuous olnamentation, the pies- 
ence of ladies full iu the sight of as- 
sembled legislatois, that the inte1ior of 
the House of Lords presents such a con- 
trast to the House of Commons, = Theie 
is an an of agieeable abandon im the 
mien and behayio1 of then lordships 

The countenance» of the membeis of the 
House of Commonpy have, fot the most 
part, the look of anxiety 01 preoccupa- 
tion They enter: then chamber hke 
men oppressed with the conscious- 
ness of iesponsiility. burdened by a 
despotism of ummutable laws and 1igid 
etiquette Theie i nothing of the 
s01t m the House of Loids, no painful 
evidence of the tlaldom of cele- 
monial 1ules ot customs, o1 of the 1uth- 
less saciifice of pleasure to duty The 
whole atmosphere ww icdolent of well- 
bied nonchalunce and auistociatic 1e- 
pose For instance, there 1 im theay a 
Speaker of the House of Lords, called, 
though he always 15, the Chancellor, 
just as there a Speake: of the House 
of Commons, but the functions of the 
two ale sepainted by a guilt which is 
conclusive as to the difference of the1 
1elatiye positions. and also a» tu the spuit 
in which the business of the two Houses 
1s conducted The Speake: of the House 
of Commony &» sumething mote than 
primus mnter pares ‘Fon the time being 
he 1s 1egarded as of a nature different 
fiom and superior to the honorable 
gentlemen by whom he is su11ounded 

Though there 1» nothing which the House 
of Commous likes better than a personal 
encounte}, o1 a vituperatiye duel between 
any two members, there 1s nothng 
approaching to disrespect of the gentle- 
man who is the first commonet m 
England, the custodian and embodiment 
of its privileges, that it will tolerate. 
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The Speaker of the Tlouse of Cominc 1s 

is, in fact, the commussionei-in-cluef of 

the privileges and prerogatives of tlie 

House of Commons, whom the House 

has accorded to make the depositary of 

its ceremonial interests To 

the Lord Chancello: no such 

trust has been delivered = Thi 

peers are iself-governed body. 

the preser vers of them own o1- 

der, and the protectors of theu 

own puvileges = Though the 

keepe1 of the Queen’s conscicnce 

may sit enthroned m majesty on 

the wool-sach, he 15 not fenced 

1ound by vadiyinity sufhicient to 

deter noble Joids from lounging 

indolently at half-length upon 

it» well-padded sides) Sve tor 

the dignityof his garbtheC han- 

cellor imght he nothing more 

than a Chancellor of the Couit 

Unlikethe Speake: nthe House 

of Commons Ins lordship does 

not decide who shall have prto1- 

it} When more than one peel 

1Nes them lordship» keep oder 

for themselves The Chanc|- 

lor has not even a casting vote 

when the numbers in a diyisien 

arc equal, and his only strictly 

presidential duty 1s to put the 

question, and read the titles of 

measmies On the othe: hand 

he 1s the dnectepresentative of ray alty on 

all occasions when the sovereign commuuni- 

cates with Parliament, and he ib the .epie- 

sentative official mouth-pieceof the House 

of Peers when they hold intercourse with 

public bodies o1 individuals outside ” 
When the Lord Chancello: takes ne 

seat, which 1s shortly after tour o’clock, 

he wears a red robe and an ermine 

mantle, a tremendous wig, and threc- 

coinered hat At his feet are seated 

clerks in magisterial robes, and on the 

ight of the wool-sack is another clerk, 


Re 
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whose duty 15 to keep a hst of those 
present Purivate bills aie firnt con- 
sidered, the stange: gaming nothing 
fiom the mumbling formul.i that the 
Chancellor reads, except that the **Con- 
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tents ’ have it, and then busine%s pro- 
ceeds very much im the same ode): os m 
the TJouse of Commons, with the ex- 
ceptions above noted in the paragraph 
fiom Mi Escott’» volume The Minis- 
terial Whip, o1 whippei-in, o1, to be more 
exphiit, the able gentleman wlu makes 
1t his business to see that membeis are 
on hand for patty purposes at the 
ploper moments, 15 as prominent 2 
feature of the House of Lords as of the 
Lowe: House ‘The spurtual peers, the 
bishops, and the gatheng of Ae 
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Councillors and sons of pecrs in the 
space in the Strangers’ Gallery ue feat- 
ures which will stithe an Ametican as 
very odd and cunous In the Lowe 
Housg foity » a quorum, mm the Upper 
House, three Inthe Lowe: House par- 
ticular notice 15 1requned for the ashing 
of questions of ministers, and the ule 
Is very 1igid, but m the Upper House 
members of the Opposition embaiaiss 
the government with as many questions 


as they lhe What w the we of 
prvileges unles» one can employ 


them? So think the noble loids who 
disdain the ugiltv of the Commons 
Nowaday» the taking of a division mn 
the House of Loids is very sunidar to 
that in theCommon, = The ** Contenty,’ 
as the ** Ayes” me eciuled, go down into 
the right lobby and the * Non-C ontents,” 
— the “Noes, "—1nto the left lobby . and, 
as they 1etuin, then votts ue counted 
and announced to the Lord Chancellor 
A stuking characteristic of the Ene- 
heh Pulhament, and one which renders 
1% totally different from that of most 
lemslitive bodies, w» the calmness and 
the giavity with which wsues of the 
most tiemendvus importance are dis- 
cussed 0 the Upper House The srelt- 
confidence and pore ue founded upon 
the long posession of gicat fortunes, 
each member who 2sep to dincuss the 
issue feeling somchow convinced that, 
whatever happens to the world at lage, 
or to the Buiteh Empne, he will enjoy 
ease and comfoit to the end of hiv days 
Tlus 1s not the feeling of a member of 
the Fiench Senate o2 the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, no: of the German 
parhamentary bodies, noi of any conti- 
nentul assemblies foi deliberative pui- 
poses. When the noble lords ente: into 
a discussion of the reform of the tenue 
of landed property in Gieat Britain they 
will perhaps appreciate the lack of calm- 
ness sometimes perceptible in continental 
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legulative bodies They have already 
had a foretaste of what they may expect 
in the heated and animated speeches of 
some of then membeis on the questions 
of the extension of the fianchise and 
theredistiibution In both Houses there 
1s a tendency to attack discussion of 
even the most vital @isis in the slow, 
founal, and elaborate manne which 
never ceases to su1piise the strange, no 
matte: how many times he may have 
assisted at the beginning of such a dis- 
cussion = England opposer what might 
paradoxically be called the force of hea 
mMeitia against the numediate settlement 
of pressing questiony , and she does it 
with great effect Go back to 1867, 
and you will find that Pailament had 
just fimshed the slow and pteady discus- 
sion and adoption of the Refoam Bill 
Go forwad to 1884, and you will find 
Puhament Sowly and steadily adopting 
the extension of the frinchiwse with 
ahnost the sune forms, the same men, 
with slight exceptionn, and the enoimoup 
blowness noticeable half a generation 
ago Mi Biurght 1 in the sume ball, on 
the same pl itfotm, at Buimingkham =syHe 
fights the same battle. but it i on a 
slope still fuithe: advanced There has 
been progiess, but 1t has been a thin 1.ed 
hne steadfastly unwaveime)ly ady.nc- 
ing, without fuss o: contusion, without 
cheers o: excitement, progiess which 
the pation 1s content to have slow, be- 
cause it feels 16 sure The nation 1s 
anxious that mmguities and iyustice 
alnoad should be ciushed o: thiown 
aside at hghtning speed, but at home it 
w willing to wait, ready to adopt com- 
piomises, mahe saciifices, everything m 
favor of the good old motto ‘* Festina 
lente” Nothmg surprises Parlament 
It w a cynical, Ulasé body, willing 
enough to engage in a contest, but de- 
termined not to be shaken out of its 
primitive and abiding calm 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-FIVE 


The Inuh Mcmbers —The [louse of Commons --‘Lhe Speahe1 — Tho Pccis and the C1cation of New 
Pees — ‘The Pasion foi the Possession of Lind — in Active Session —Piocedue — Bimging 


In Bills 


HIF Tish Question dacs not alarm 
the Briteh Paurhunent Go hack 

to 1867, and you will find the government 
posing a dall for suspending TWabeiws 
Corpus mo lrelind = You will iced leng 
debates on perturbed affans i the sista 
wland Cro forward to 1451, 182) 183 3, 
ana 1581, the same discussions ae. re- 
opened, the same ngerous mesures of 
coercion we uwpphed, the same dogscd 
ak termination woindnifest , yet progiess 
hw been made, concessions where not 
unreason ble have been wcordcd = Go 
bach agam to 1867, you will find P ulia- 
ment discussmg the question ol an ox- 
pedition of Abyspinia Go forwaid wun 
to the last twelve months and vou will 
find the Cuminittce of Supply discussing 
the credits of an expedition to the Sou- 
dan The same progiamme of the assei- 
thon of the national stiength, of purlung 
forwaid the national trade, of increasing 
the cucle of the British DUinpic’s influ- 
ence, has been steadily puisued dune 
the half generation with but httle mter- 
1uption because of the ups and downs of 
ministiies, with, on the whole, but few 
approaches to danger The total lack 
of the diamatic ficulty in the mass of 
English politicians w noticeable to any 
one who has long lived nmong Contmen- 
tal people MM Daryl puts down m bis 
note-book on the occasion of his fist 
Visit to the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, that ‘*no one assumes an au of 
Importance, no one rushes away with 
fhenzied aur, as if about to communicate 


news of the utmost consequence imshort, 
thare me no posewss ino Bneglish polities 
ns there are none m Enelish hte tue o2 
in English at” The Rt Won gentleman 
who comes down m evenmge dress, 1e- 
fished by his frugal dinn4, to the 
Ilouse of Commons, and who with a 
flower in Ins button-hole site listemng to 
the lenethy plititudes of some country 
members, bet ys but smiull mpatience 
when he 118es to respond to some silly ac- 
cus ition on groundless eriticisia Pine 
Ministers in Enelind ucept with meek- 
ness 2 vist amount of fhunmery and the 
Infiity of useless questions to which 
they ure subjerted = But when they at- 
tach the business on hind whether it be 
the extension of the t2 unchise or the 1ec- 
tiation of ot frontie: they state the 
case With exstieme plunness, truely with 
any flowers of thetowe although Lord 
Beaconsiicld sometimes remembeied Ins 
ancicut floridness of metaphor m his Later 
speeches Nothing cin be more stik- 
Ing than the plamness with which o1ators 
hhe Ma Gladstone aud Mh Buiicht ex- 
press then 1deis There pw elegance m 
tone and inflection indo in look, but none 
of the passionate o1 flowely utterances 
otf a Gambetta o1 a Castelar The chil- 
dien of the noth, while they appre- 
ciate cloguence, set 1t coolly aside in 
then own discussions and statements in 
Pahament A he1o 1s praned, but not 
in Kcaggerated terms There ie a sense 
of the dignity of the place and the occa- 
sion always noticeable 1m speeches of 
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Paihament except mn those that an ex- 
eited Inwh member, a noble matquis, 
o: a piping little lord may indulge in, — 
language winch they afte: wards 1egiet, 
yastas Mh Chamberlain sometimes takes 
the bit in hp teeth, and wishes he had 
not later on But withm the walls of 
Westminster Palace decorum of speech, 
if not alw ws of action, ws the rule In 
the tace of such an issue ap that about to 
be decided in Ccntial Asm, where tno 
opposing foices seem with resistless 
attiaction appro tching each othe: for a 
final and desperate crash, the English 
Pume Minister, although teahzing that 
his ministry for the moment dos not 
stand upon a secuie foundation, states 
with utmost calmness, and with ex- 
ceeding bievity just exactly what Eng- 
land 1s prepared to do In France he 
would expect to be talked about in the 
newspapels for a week afte: this declaa- 
tion. Enthusi istic reporters would de- 
sc1ibe lis attitude, bis diess, and ns 
gestures when he mide an important 
statement Old anecdotes would be 
furbished up and inade to do duty anew 
In England he goes home quietly at 
thiee in the morning, afte: an exhaust- 
ive night, to lis official residence, and 
nothing 1s said about his personality in 
the moining papers When, as in recent 
times, the ebullition of a ceitam small 
paity, like the Insh members in the 
House of Commons, causes a conflict 
and a necessity fur answer to swiftly 
given and generally odious accusations, 
the calmness of the Ministry seems to 
increase rather than to diminish, and 
the imperturbabilits of the Speaker 1s 
beyond reproach Mi Gladstone has 
Gatteily lent bis influence with a grim 
‘good-humoi to enforce the closye, 
which 1s recognized as an heroic rem@ly 
ag.unst the delay of public business 

Mr Henry James, 1n one of his spark- 
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ling studies called ‘‘ The Point of View,” 
makes an Ame1ican citizen, weaned with 
Europe’s petty divisions and formulas, 
indulge in some pleasantiies at the ex- 
pense of the Biitish House of Commons, 
which 15 discussing at gieat length the 
Hes-and-Rabbits Bull, the Deceased 
Wite’s Sister’s Dill, the Buiale Bill, 
and othe: things which, he adds, are of 
such infimitcsival umpoitance There 
are indeed peasons when the British 
Puhiment peems to confine its atten- 
tion to mutter bette: fitting the con- 
sideration of a town council o: a body 
of ** selectmen.” as we say in New Eng- 
land, but there are also long pe1iods 
duiiug which every evenmg, when Pai- 
hament sits, 15 occupied with questions 
of far-reaching influence, and the gi eatest 
giavity, and to pore ovel the verbutem 
repoits of Inst night’s session im the 
‘* Times” w enough to convince one that a 
conscientious member of Pathament 
munt study the history of the whole uni- 
verse He knows mole about the Antip- 
odes than he knows about White 
Chapel, aud he hears more talk of the 
Mauutius, the Bermudas, the Afghan 
frontiers, and the Upper Niger. thanof the 
pollution of the Thames, o1 the 1ebuild- 
mg of Soho, o1 the condition of the 
poo. in Liverpool, in short, the Pazlia- 
ment is Imperial first and local after- 
wads It does not ocem to the Amerr 
cau imind that England 1s an Empire 
until one gets mto Parhament, and hears 
the constant repetition of Imperial and 
of Empure 

It 1s difficult to reconmle the pre- 
dictions of Radical gentlemen that the 
House of Loids will some day thwart 
the will of the people, and will then be 
swept away, with the continuous creation 
of pees by cabimets headed by ilus- 
tiious commoners hke Mr Gladstone 
himself. The creation of these peers 18 
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set down as one of the necessities of 
politacal life, and i¢1s accepted as pe1- 
fectly natural that a great orato: o1 a 
plutociat, who has gathered to himself 
ample acres, should sit mm the body to 
which belong the princes of tne blood 
royal, all the dukes, maiquises, earls, 
yiscounts, and halons of therealm <A 
pee: 18 made out of an orator who 15 
needed 1n the House of Londs, a3 was the 
case with Lord Deihy The Gladstone 
ministiy has created sixteen peclages in 
three yeais ; the preceding ministry made 
foity-thiee peels im six years, and of 
then numbers was M1 Disiaeli, elev ated 
to the title of Lord Beaconsfield The 
Gladstone Cahinet, before that, made 
thuty-six peers in five years, and one 
peeiess, the Buones» Bundett-Coutts 
Lord Beaconsfield himself gad, m one 
of lis ecaily novels, that the English 
pecrage was due to thice sources, — the 
ppohation of the Church, the open and 
flagrant sale of it» honors by the elder 
Stuait, and the bo.oughmongeing of our 
own times ‘ These,’”’ he added, * are 
the three main souices of the exirptmg 
peelages, and, in my opmion. disgiaceful 
ones” Mi Dimach used Ins scornful 
phrase before successiye Reform bills had 
made Parhament a cleanhe: body than 
ofold ‘* But it w still tue,” says an 
able Radical write, ‘* that the exeicise 
of electoial influence 1» the surest 10ad 
to the House of Loids ” Thus same w1iter 
says ‘** When the Tories weic in oflice, 
in 1866, several peers were created who 
owe their titles to political partipanship, 
and, fiom 1874 to 1880, the laige-acred 
Tones had a rare time of it, while 
superannuated o1 incompetent colleagues 
of the minister were elevated into the 
House of Lords when offices could not 
be found for them For nearly forty 
years Sir John Parkington sat foi 
what was once the pocket-borough of 
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Durham In 1874 the people of Dur- 
ham asserted their independence and 
rejected Su John He was at once 
created Loid Hampton Colonel Wilson 
Pallen, anothe: old colleague, had to be 
provided fo1, so he was created Lod 
Wilmaileigh The Oimsby Gores had 
done much for the Tories in Shiopshire 
and othe: counties, and the late Lord 
Hailech had his 1eward m Ins elevation 
to the Uppe: House, in 1876 Mi 
John Tollemache had long served the 
Tones in Cheshue and Suftolk, he had 
his 1ewald the same year by being created 
Loid Tollemache M1: Gerad had helped 
to score for Lancaster , he became Lord 
Gerad Mi [Hilton Joliffe, whose seat for 
Wells was abolished by the last Reform 
Dill, was consoled with the title of Lond 
Hiviton Sn Charles Addeiley 1 tired 
fiow the mmistiy and became Lord Not- 
ton Mi Disitach became Eail of Bea- 
econsfield, Loid Camuns became Earl 
Cannes, and Mi Gathorne-Haidy became 
Viscount Craninook ” This same writer 
makes the assertion that, since the acceb- 
sion of the House of Hanover, a very 
laige poition of the modern aristocracy, 
probably one-half owe one o1 mote titles 
to the exercise of electoral intimidation. 
But whatever mfluence the House of 
[ands may be disposed to exercise 18 
more than neutialized by the constant 
and deliberate attempts of the House of 
Commons to hing up the laboring classes 
to a position where they can defend 
then nghts, and to actually place their 
rights m their own hands, as has been 
done in the case of the agricultural 
laborers by the passage of the recent 
Franchise Bull 

The passion for the possession of land 
by men who have accumulated much 
wialth in England surpasses all other 
passions For: a long time to come, des- 
pite the agranan agitation, the owner- 
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ship of land will be the basis of power 
and influence and the stepping-stone to 
a fixed place among the nobility. It w 
said that out of one great manufactuiing 
establishment in South Wales two peer- 
ages and a baronetey have been pro- 
duced during the present century This 
was bought about by the absoiption of 
all the lind in the neighborhood by the 
wealth of the Welsh uon-misters A 
Mi Lovd, who went up to London own- 
Ing noacdies at all, leaves as his suc- 
eessol a son owning more than thuty 
thousand acres of land in eleven different 
counties, and a seat in the House of 
Lands) The law and the amy furnish 
from tine to tune able 1reciwits to the 
Cppa. House, and there are also what 
are called the Civil Service pecrages 
There distmeunhed = sevants of the 
Civown ve plued to give the country the 
advant iwc of then experience, legal and 
general Since 1859 the House of Lords 
has had addcd to its ranks Lords R iglan, 
Clyde, Strathearn, Sandhurst Napier, 
Migdala, Aneyv, Wolselev and Alcester 
Ilistowrins = poets, and novelists, and 
such small-beer iarely iach the Louse 
of Lords, unless they ue also unportant 
woe-pullers and distinguished politi- 
C1ans 

The Tlouse of Commons in the midst 
of an «tive session looks Tike a modein 
chapel which has heen taken possession 
of hy 4 genteel company of prictical 
men who feel somewhit out of place 
If the great House of Representatives 
mn Washington, with its nuise 1ts sudden 
daiting to and fio of pages, the clapping 
of hands, and the buzz of voices fiom 
the galleries, 15 confusing to the sti ineet, 
the British House of Commons 1s simply 
bewildering Usheied through the bill- 
1ant lobby mto one of the dark galle:- 
1e5, the visttor looks down upon a small 
and compact hall with its twelve side 
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windows painted with the arms of the 
boioughs, with the green glass compart- 
ments 1n its ceiling, tinted with floreated 
cucles, and with its floo: of peiforated 
cast-non ‘It i impossible,” says 
Mi Tims in his * Cunosities of Lon- 
don,” **to burn the House down You 
might set fre to and destioy the furni- 
time and fittings but the flooring, walls, 
and roof would remain mtact” Mz 

Timbs did not think of dynamite, even 
that, vw we have recently seen, cin do 
but comparatively shiglt damage On 
thiee sides of the House ae galleties for 
members and stiangels, the six hundred 
and fifty odd MP» having  scaicely 
thiee hundied stats around the table, 
upon which le the papers. and docu- 
ments, and yust belind which, at the 
head of the 100m, Mi Speaker 1s en- 
thioned upon a hind of Gothlie chan on 
a plitfoom The reporters ve huddied 
into a small gallery over the Speaher’s 
chan, and above them ip a little cige, out 
of which the Lulies are allowed to look, 
a Oniental dames peer through the mys- 
tenious lattices of Tukwh towns, At 
the north end of the Tlouse 15 the Bar, 
and theie sit» the Seigeant-at-Alms, 4 
ternble and umpoitant functionary On 
the Speiker’s 1ight, on the front bench, 
sit the mmusteis , on the left front bench, 
the leadas of the Opposition, the Ins 
fionting the Outs so clonely that even a 
whisper can be heard Below the Speak- 
e1’» chan stands the Clerk's table, on 
which les the Speakher’> mace wlule the 
S@5$10l Ib In progress, and on either 
side of the House 1unp the lobby, nto 
which, at a division, the members pass, 
the ‘* Ayes ” tu the west, the ** Noes” to 
the east Thi» has been the home of 
the Lowe: House of Parliament since 
1852, and here the second and third 
stages of pailiamentary reform have 
been o1iginated and pushed through. 
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The procedure in the House of Com- 
mons 1s simple enough, but too long 
fo. detailed desciiption here ‘‘ The 
House,” says Mi Escott, ‘*15 at once 
a minor and epitome of the national 
life There is no 1umoi of any suit, 
social, commercial, diplomatic, or politi- 
cal, which does not make its way into the 
lobby of the IHIouse” ‘* Before the 
HIlouse,” says Mrz Palgrave, ‘* passes 
yeaily every national anxiety” In the 
House of Commonpy o1iginates the tara- 
tion G% the 1ealm, and there also ue 
born most of the bills which dnuectly 
attcct home polities A member of Pa- 
hiument gets no compensation for his 
services and the unhappy men who 
tiy to fellow then regular professions 
and keep pace with political life very 
often Incah down under the strum, o1 
ae compiled to neglect then privy ite 
interest, and thus to tr ivel on the vue of 
run =A conscientious member of P ulia- 
ment has to work m1 committee in- the 
moming, and if he does not go to secine 
one of the thee hundred rcaulu_ seats, o1 
acogne of vantage in the membcors’ al- 
lens while the chaplain is siying privers 
it tom ocloch it each session, even if he 
only comes in after dmner he will find 
lnn strength all taken by the long ses- 
sion, Which on several days im the week 
does not close before two and tlnee m 
the mone The scene m the Com- 
mons, With these politic ums of the thice 
kingdoms, some lourging, some sitting 
erect In conect mong or m faultless 
evening diess, and every one, excepting 
the person who happens to be speaking, 
With his hat jammed over hin eyes, I> 
rather. amusing The daily p1ogiamime 
is usually the same Before the dinner 
hou1, which grows late: every yeal m 
London, petitions and puivate billy aie 
inorder If an impoitant debate 1s 
expected, after dinner, members flock 
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down fiom the clubs and from their 
houses, and by placing a card in the 
brass 1ack on a seat, o1 leaying papers 
o1 gloves, they secure a good place for 
the evening’s work The presentation 
of petitions 1s simple in the extreme, and 
1s Often merely the insciption of the 
subject and it» origin, says Mi Escott, 
on a piece of paper, sent to the repoit- 
ers’ gallery There ae, howevei, official 
hooks on the table mn front of the Speak- 
el’» chan for the reception of these 
mnpoitant documents «Ao member who 
Wishes to be troublesome can have the 
petition 1ead out at length by one of the 
Clerks atthe table Next come noticer of 
motions iclatiye to questions, 1esolutions, 
o. bills, and these motiony Mlustiate m 
the anplest manner the mcouyenence of 
having a responsible mimistiy that sits 
meither House The time and patience 
Wasted over these absolutely formu and 
ecnerally useless questions it is impossible 
to cstimate — wAs there we alw ys mote 
mouons than can he handled readily, 
members hue to ballot for days on 
Which they may present then motions, 
and many bores we = thur climmated 
Tuesdays and Fridays we for motions, 
Mondays and Thuisdis aie govern- 
ment mehts, Wednesday 1s open for bills 
only, net for motions, but on ths day 
Palrument rises befuie dinner aud does 
not sit a@un in the evenne 

The biingmg m of bills and caijyimg 
them through then different stager to 
the royal assent which makes them Acts 
of Puliument, 1 attended with numei- 
ous formulas, which come fiom the old 
Norman procedure When a bill having 
parsed tlinough the yalious stages im the 
Commons 1 sent up to the Lords, the 
clerk of the Commons indoiser on 1t 
“© Sor balls ane seignevrs,” and a bill 
sent down from the Loids to the Com- 
mous Is indorsed in the same way When 
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a bill has passed though both Houses, 
and Majesty has given its consent in 
person to its bemg made law, if 1t be 
a bill of supply, the Clerk 1eads foith the 
French pluase ‘* Za Jewne remerce 
ses bons sujets. aceentent leur bénévulence, 
etainsile cexlt’”? To other public ills 
the form of assent Ip, °° Za Peagne le 
wenlt,” to private bills, & Soe fait 
conme iw est desué” But in 1ae m- 
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stances, where the Royal assent is re- 
fused to a bill, the Clerk says, ‘*Za 
Rewne savisera” (The Queen will 
think about it) All piivate and per- 
bonal bills are passed upon petitions, 
and miny of them have to be adve1tised 
In newspapers, especially if there 1s any 
inteife1ience proposed with land or with 
othe. property 
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SIXTY-—SIX 


The Treasmy Whip — Parlimcntary Forms — (Oddities of the House of Commons — Authority of the 
Speake: — The Home Rule Membhuis —Thebmen in London — Anomilcs of English Represen- 
tation — “Rcform ” — The Reconstruction of London’s Wunx ipal Guvcrnmcnt 


HE Tieasuy Wlnp, o1 the party 

agent who attends to the ap- 
sembling of the majority for the govern- 
ment during any important debate, 15 
more active and indispensible in the 
House of Commonp than in the House 
of Lords THe has an office had by the 
Parlhament, whence he can send forth 
hthogiaphed notices by scores, Whipping 
into the 1anks the deserters and nce- 
hgent, and in many cases he pends 
despatches hundieds, even thousands of 
mies <A prominent member of Pulia- 
ment wil travel from Nice o: Naples at 
the summons of the Whip without ¢oim- 
plaining, and 16 ls amusing to notice the 
precipitation with which active membels 
bolt their dinners at the club and depait 
fiom the comtuitable bachelo1 palaces m 
the gustiest and muddiest of we ithe: 50 
soon as the summons ib lead = After 
@ great discussion, when the issue is to 
be decided by a division, the lobhies of 
the House of Commons seem lke the 
ante-chambeis of a palace on fire 
People are rushing to and fio, some to 
summon, othe:s to anewel summons 
The legislatois of the Kingdom mustez 
as obediently as school children under 
the Peeis’ gallery, and then divide to 
right and left into then respective lob- 
bies, after which the dooi-keepeis in- 
dulge in an exploration in the hall and 
even look under the benches to see if 
any member has foigotten his duty 
Back again come the voteis, sometimes 
with the tumult of triumph manifest, but 


only on occasions when the sue 1s 
national The dignity of the House 1s 


rarely startled out of its equilibrium, al- 
though 1n recent years, under the vexa- 
tions of the Home Rule party, and the 
stiong and pweeping accusations made in 
the heat of the struggle for direction of 
the foreign policy o1 fo1 the franchise bill, 
there have been wrangles and disputes 
quite as singular and as much to be dep- 
1reeatcd as those whieh often ocem in 
lemslitive Chambers in Latin counties 
But those who wish an elaborate des- 
cuiption of the procedure in the House 
of Commons, will find 1t in Mz Escott’s 
excellent book aheady 1eferred to, or 
Mmany a compendium of Parhamentary 
law The House w full of formulas 
handed down fiom genetations when 
monarchy was by no means so limited as 
It 15 to-day in its pierogatives, the 
manner of going into committee, by 
1eplacing the Speake: for the time bemg 
by the Chau man of the ways and means 
hbemg one of the most interesting of 
these suryivaly It comes, Mz Escott 
tells us, from the old days of the Tudor 
and the Stuait despotism The Speake1’s 
motion ‘* That I do now leave this 
chair” 1s based upon the old exclusion 
of the King’s emwpsaly and spy, their 
speaker, whom the Commons did not 
choose to have in then midst when they 
wele engaged in important committee 
work The presence of the ministry in 
Parhament, the acceptance or rejection 
by the government of clauses and 
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amendments im hills, the constant decla- 
tations of the Goveinment’s policy, and 
the lengthy and evasive speeches of the 
Premier 01 of hi» right-hand man, when 
the Ministiy desues not to commit itself, 
—all these are stringe, and stithing to 
the stranger. but seem perfectly natural, 
and the only proper way to the English 
mind In tact, nothmg can exceed the 
rigidity of the Enghsh helief that things 
aie done mn England as they should be 
done, and that foreign ways, 1f they dif- 
fe: from Enuglwh ways, must necessaily 
be erroneous 

One of the oddities of the House of 
Commons w that the Speaker cannot 
leave lias chan for the evenine until the 
adjournment 18 formilly moved, and 1f 
Mi Biggu, o1 othe: of the enemies of 
the present Spcake1, could m unage to pie- 
vent the mofing of adyjouwniment until 
all the members had left, the Speaker 
would stand an excellent chince of 1¢e- 


maming mm fis place all meht It 1 
recoided that the House was once 


deserted save by the Speake himvelf, 
who had to pit on and on until 1 mem- 
ber of Pailisment should be hunted up, 
and brought in to make the necessuy 
motion Mi Escott tell us thit when 
the House session 15) closed for the 
night. the Speaker, *‘1isimye fiom his 
chan, bows to the Sceirctuy of the 
Treasury, who actr as hiv adjutant aud 
who returns obeance Tinta diately 
after this 15 audible the civ or + Who 
goes home?’ aiehe of those tines when 
membein of Prurhament ased to nnke up 
parties tor the homeward journey to 
protect themselves against the attachs of 
Inghwaymen The police in the lobbies, 
however, do not echo this shout, but 
simply announce that ‘ House 1s up’ ” 
The authority of the Speaker has been 
much more definite and pronounced since 
1881, at which penod the small but com- 
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pact Ihish party undertook the obstruc- 
tion of public business by a campaign 
such as only the Celtic mind, with ite 
whunsical love of fun, and its ingenuity 
when bent on annoyance, could devise. 
The adoption of the closure, bor- 
10wed fiom Fiench parhamentuy pirac- 
tice, was auch citicised when first 
biought into operation, but 1t has on 
the whole worked well It must be 
conceded that a parliamentary body has 
the right to force a decision as to the 
closing of a discussion which 1 sterile 
and profitless, when public business is 
delayed and pressing The Inish reyoin- 
der to this is of course thet all is fan m 
War, im anything which Inndets the 
action of Lnglind and, fithe:r moire, that 
Old Theland will not eet her iiebts unless 
she ments upon tlnusting them on the 
public view at any and all hows = Frosty 
and well-Ined Mi Parnell with Insp 
heen mncsive way of speaking, his 
peolishcd mounners and his impei tur bable 
temper, 6 now wd then somewhat 
embair ised by the «action of the more 
napulsive members of the [nish gioup, 
some of whom would, 1f they ducd dince 
a vig onthe Spe ther's table. and play leap- 
fiog over the venerable Premier s shoul- 
dears if they thought thit by so dome they 
could cause i check m= the management 
of public atfans = Its noteworthy that 
When ap Taish inember has something 
definite to say, and says 1t In a manly 
and stiaightforwaid fashion, he 1 almost 
alwaye listened to, f not with pyinpathy, 
at least with coumtesy, and the present 
Premie. 16 extieincly pamstahing uw his 
1e@pponses even to the youngest of the 
boisterous company Several very young 
men have been 1etuined to the Home 
Rule Paity nm Pmaliament, and among 
them 15 a son of the famous novelist and 
essayist, Justin McCaithy, and T P. 
O’Conno1, who possesses 1eal eloguence, 
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and who, although he wrote a bitte: and 
savage book on Lord Beaconsfield, 
actually possessed the good-will and 
possibly the admiration of Disraeli until 
his latest day The loyal I:shmen 
those who do not afhhate with the Sepa- 
ratists and Home Rulers, ve as tie- 
Inands to then nome: and mote patriotic 
bhethren who neve fall to cngage ma 
contest which perhaps has been merely 
hinted at m some very mild remaths 
Many of the young lish members fiud 
then pahhamentay lamels aathe: diffi- 
cult to weu ss Jn London they ae en- 
vuoned with an atmosphere of dislike 
Which no scusitive man Cm long endwe 
Without feeling resentment and Ulowmeg 
It to wap Ins jadement. and, further- 
more, as they Lave no compensation and 
little tune for professional work of any 
soit, they accumgulite oblige uions more 
pressmg thin those which = they Live 
tow uds then constituencies 

The Home Rule members of the Tish 
Tepresentition in Puliument are twenty 
In number, and it ww to an Amelie un 
culliouh to note the smal number of 
electors in companson with the popula- 
fions of the distiucts by which they ware 
placed in office But a little more than 
five thousand electors voted to put John 
Deasy and Mi Punell im Parl urent a 
the representatives of Cork, which has 
one hundied thousand mhabit inte — But, 
mm considermg the number of electors, 
we have toremember that laige numbers 
of electors m Ticland were permanently 
disfianchised as a condition of Catholie 
emancipation, and that it took the peers 
until 1850 to decide that it was safe to 
allow the J1ish sutfiage to he loweied to 
a £12 rental, which ha» been 1etained at 
this figure ever since that time, and not 
late: than 1883 a bill for the assimila- 
taon of Thish to English electoral 1ights 
was thown out It 1s also truc that 
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Inish yoters are compelled to appear mn 
peirpon if objected to at the 1evision 
courts, and theie 1s a system of legalized 
conspiracies for disfranchising objections, 
similu to those which were kept up by 
the action of the House of Loids and 
Its confederates in Gieat Biitam until 
public opinion swept them away Mi 
Justin McCarthy was returned from 
Athlonc, which has six thousand nine 
hundred imhabhitants, by three hundred 
and siaty-five ,electois, M1 Dawson, 
fiom Clow. with seven thousand inhab- 
Itauts, hy thice hundicd and eight elect- 
ors, Mi Moore. from Clonmel which 
has ten thoftsand population, by fom 
hundied and thuty-fow votes, Mr 
O'Donnell, fiom Duanguyan, by thee 
hundicd and ten elcctors, out of seven 
thousand population, Mi Kenny, from 
know, Mi Laver, nd Ma T P O’Con- 
nor, the last two fiom Galway. which has 
neaily nineteen thourind mbhabitante, 
by one thousand one bundied and twenty- 
fow electors, Mi Sinythwick, from Kil- 
kenny. Mi Collis. from Kinsale. and 


Th QODVDonoghue and Messis Mac- 
Mibun, Gabbitt, O’Brien, Redmond 


Powet, Leamy W His Redmond, and 
Su John McKenna, bv electots in about 
the same proportion as the others 

The English representation in the Par- 
himent of Great Butain w divided into 
that thom eities botoughs and districts, 
and that fiom counties and divisions , 
and in the last session of Parliament 
one hundicd and seventy-nine cities, 
boroughs, buighs, and distiicts, pop»ess- 
Ing an aggiegate population of tinee 
million two hundied and eighty thousand 
thiee hundied and thuty-eight, and sub- 
mittng to aggiegate assersments of 
something lhe £38,000,000. had in Pai- 
lament two hundied and thuty mem- 
bers, who were returned by four huon- 
died foity-three thousand six hundred 
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and seven electors, seventy-two cities, 
boroughs, buighs, and district», having 
eleven million five hundied and thirty- 
seven thousand one bundied and twenty- 
four population, and an aggiegate electo1- 
ship of one milhon five hundied and two 
thousand tour hundied and thirty -srx, as 
well as an aggiegate assessment of 
£258.710,700, returned but one hundred 
and thuty membeis, ninety-eight coun- 
ties and divibions, with seven millon 
four hundied and ninety-fou1 thousand 
eight hundred and thiee population, and 
an aggregate electorship of four hundied 
and eighty -seven thousand three hundred 
and eighty-seven, and aggiegate assess- 
ments of £102,427,491, 1eturned one 
hundred and fifty-eight membeis , while 
sixty-one othe: counties and divisions, 
with twelve millon five hundred and 
forty thousand seven hundied and 
seventy-seven population, seven hundied 
and fifty-seven thousand one hundied 
and twelve aggregate electoislup. and 
an aggregate assessment of twenty- 
five per cent laige: than that of the 
whole ninety-eight othe: counties and 
divwions, ietuzned but one hundred 
and twenty-five members Thi will 
stuke any one as 2 cullous anomaly , and 
“¢ these figures demonpti ate,” says a wi1iter 
in the ‘* Financial Reform Almanac,” 
‘© with equal clearness, fist, the mon- 
strous anomalies of our present electoral 
system , and, secondly, the tolly of our 
pseudo-philosophers, who imagine that 
the only true piinciple of 1epresentative 
government, namely government by 
majorities, 18 erroneous, and ought to be 
partially nullified by mmorities They have 
so far succeeded by means of then three- 
cornered crotchet as to place the great 
towns of Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Glasgow, and Manchester on a footing 
of perfect equahty, as regards the vote 
power, with the most insignificant place 
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in the kingdom. . . . It 18 prepos- 
teious that forty-two hittle boroughs 
should send foity-etwo members to the 
House of Commons, while the nmeteen 
gieat citizen boroughs, with more than 
twenty-seven times the puopalation, and 
with twenty-five times more electois, and 
assessed at nesuly fifty times the amount 
of income tax, have only one more trep- 
resentative To secure a 1eal representa- 
tion of the people one thing 1s essentially 
lequisite, namely, electoial districts, 
doing away with the distinction between 
counties und boroughs, whose real and 
permanent interests are identical ”’ 
During the recent campaign im favor 
of the extension of the fianchwe, and 
while the plan for r1edistiibution wap be- 
Ing allanged, a lst of one hundred and 
sixty) towne and places, eh one of 
whieh had more than ten thousand popu- 
lation, but none of winch had duect 
1epresentation m Parliament, ot were 
incor pol ited for parhamentary pul poses 
with 1epiesented cities, boroughs, o1 dis- 
tiicts, was published These one hun- 
died and sixty towns had an syvgregate 
population of three million two hundred 
and ninety -seven thousand two hundred 
and seventeen, cxceeding that of the 
seventy -two boroughs and cits, which, 
a» we see above, wele 1eprescnted by 
one hundred and thiuty members Yet 
they had no voice 1n Parhament what- 
ever, whilst the latte: sent seventy-two 
members to the House of Commons 
alone A stiking illustration of the 
manner in which the s;stem worked 1s 
furnished by St Helens, which has a 
population of nearly sixty thousand in- 
habitants but no member m Pailiament, 
while Port Arlington, with scarcely two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants, has 
yust as much vote-power as Manchester. 
But the House of Commons 1s indus- 
tuiously reforming itself, and reforming 
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out of existence the privileges which 
have so long kept mullions of men who 
should have been voters practically non- 
voters, and the Distribution Bill, which 
has been led into the public view by the 
new-born Fianchise Bill, » to sweep with 
& vigorous hioom the old constitucncier 
All bo1oughp which have less th un fifteen 
thousand inhabitants are to be merged 
In suLlOoUndIng county districts, those 
boroughs with less than fifty thousand 
inhabitants aie to have but one member 
each, and those between fifty and one 
hundied and sixty-live thousand aic to 
retain two members each. All urban 
constituencies With more than one hun- 
daed and sixty-five thousand inhabitants, 
and all counties, without exception, aire 
to be divided into districts, rem esented 
each by a single member Both Su 
Stattoid Northcote and Luid Salisbury 
are undeistvod to adhere warmly to this 
plan, which has nevertheless been tried 
with small success for several yeatb in 
the Fiench Paiament Gambetta tied 
with all his nnght to break up the eingle- 
member constituencies, and to sulsstitute 
for Scrutin Coals ondissement the Ser uten 
de Liste, in othe: wo1ds, to build 2 com- 
pact and vigo1ous party which could be 
handled and contiolled by the usual 
party agencies, 1uthe: than to allow the 
contunuanee in office of a set of potty 
lepiesentatiy es, each committed to all the 
hobbies, and possibly all the faults, of 
his small group = Liberals like the late 
Ah Fawcett, afte: a careful survey of 
the Redistribution Bill proposed by their 
paity, decided that they could not give 
it their support Mr Courtney even 
resigned his office as Secretary of the 
Tieasmy, and when he did so said that 
Mi Fawcett, 1f he had lived, would have 
retired from the postmaster-generalship 
a8 an indication of his disbelief in the 
One-member system The Redistiubntion 
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Bill, in 1ts present shape, 1s the 1esult of 
a compromise, which seems to have been 
somewhat suddenly 1esolved upon, and 
to which the leading statesmen of both 
parties will adhere, because they feel in 
honoi bound to do »o, although, on 
sccond thought, they may not find the 
measure the best that could have been 
proposed Pailiument protesses to have 
been anxivus to secwe a substantial 
repierentation of minoities, and of all 
important interests, und that 1t can do 
so hy separating the 1:umal fiom the 
uiban voterr 

The history of England fo. the past 
thuty yeus may be said to 1epiesent a 
constant progiess towards electoral re- 
form, and towalds an amelioration of the 
abuse consequent on the mamtenance 
of privileges, — progiess checked and 
hindeied. sometimen absolutely set aside, 
by the pressing anxiety of attending to 
affuus abioad. England 1s willing and 
able to set hea house in order, but every 
tune she takes the mop in hand, and 
has wnade i1ecady to goon with the cleans- 
Ing, & disturbance outside calls her 
fo.th, and the inteinal economy must 
suffer for the time being. Two gieat 
paities in the enoimous metiopolis of 
London aie at piesent eager to du battle 
over the question of municipal 1eform 
The absorption, the concentration, the 
centialization patty finds itself con- 
fronted by the passionate admueis of 
the vestiy system The old-fashioned 
and amiable gentlemen who have long 
been prominent m vestry aftaus look 
forward with ho1ror and with some hittle 
contempt to the advent of professional 
pohticians; and the question would be 
decided within a year, doubtless in 
fayo1 of the centrahzmg party, were 
it not for the constant aggravation of 
the Egyptian problem, and the necessity 
for the nation to concentrate ite strength 
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upon extension and_ self-protection 
abroad Very hkely the Redistibuton 
Bull has been put back for a long time 
by the death of Gordon at Khaitoum, 
but, although delayed and haiassed 
by the peculiat duties which England 
chooses to assume abroad, the plan of 
liberal reform 18 never relinquished. 
Duning a period of stx years of Conseiy- 
ative rule, when Imperialism was thought 
of mote importance by those who had 
the governing power in their hands 
than the couection of abuse and the 
consequent spread of contentment at 
home, the Liberals neve lost hope, and 
they took up the unfinished wok where 
they had left 1t when thes left powei 
The centralization of the city govern- 
ment m London, 01, to speak by the card, 
the 1econstiuction of the government of 
London by means of a municipal bul, will 
doubtless be taken up by the same Panlia- 
ment which will have to augutate some 
of the sternest legwlation ever hnown m 
England with 1egard to the tenure of 
land, and it 1s not until the tenure of 
land has been changed in 1ts form that 
the absolute 1econstiuction ot London 
and of its government can be hoped fo 
It 1s the privileges of gentlemen like the 
Dukes of Portland, Bedtoid, and West- 
munster ; 1t is the fact that vast tracts of 
land within the metropolitan district 
are in the possession of families from 
whose grasp they will not, under present 
legislation, be allowed tu pass, and of 
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aristocratic owners, who have nothing to 
gain and much to lose by the march of 
popular improvement,—1t 1s to these 
things that the delay in the rebuilding of 
London, as Paris and Vienna have been 
rebuilt, is to be attributed No emperor 
can, with magic wand, cause streets of 
palaces to rise wheie now theie are 
gumy acies of three-story, mean-looking 
houses, built of greas\ bucks The 
landed interests in London clash, they 
could not be Inought haimomously to 
work in favor of a great nmprovement, 
and London must wait for it. rebuth 
until the country has passed through its 
bitter experience of agiaan 1retorm 
Doubtless London hke Pus, will al- 
ways be kept mure o1 less unde: the 
thumb of Puliament, for it 15 the capi 
tal, and, a5 such, must be subjected to 
1estiictions and rules to which other 
cities might with 1eason object But 
when some inghty alchyumet has inelted 
up mm Ins crucible of mumeipal 1eform 
all the antique plate ind jewelry of the 
State, and all the tormulis and rubbweh 
of the petty vestries, with then cioss- 
purposes and them maintenance of old 
plivileges, there will aise out of the 
vapors 3 capital which, wlile 1f may 
not be gifted with the beauty of more 
southern cities, will have a might and ele- 
gance, and a grandeu:r worthy of the 
laigest collection of human beings in any 
civilized country 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-SEVEN 


The kvalution Towards Democay —An Chades Dilke 


and Mi Chiumberlun —English Duectnoss 


und Plunness of Spccch — Lod Hartuazton —Vi Labouchere — English Sources of Revenue 
- Fhe FT and Tan — How at we Ly adel —Fiec Trade m Land —Tamg the Prrileged Classes 


— Ihe Coming Struzzk 


N OT even the fiist gentleman in 
= Lngland pretends to deny that 
the country is fonmudly cngagcd in the 
giadual evolution tow uds democracy 
Now and then some two-yanny damna- 
gogue, Who wishes to obt un notonctys as 
an agitator, insists that the progress 15 
mnavinws rather thin red and = that 
nothing can be accomplished sive by 
violent and nnmediite ryvolution But 
this soit of demagoauc wonot even con- 
sidered respectable within the units of 
hin own advanced party, and to be thought 
not respectable, m the Lnelish scnse of 
the word, is cquivalent to the complete 
wieching of one’s hopes Radicalism 
ilself. from the austoc iti pout of view, 
Is naturally thought low = If a gentle- 
manof buthand position jihe Si Ch ules 
Dilke, o1 a gentleman of undoubted ca- 
paaty and fitness for aftans the Mi 
Chambeilam, openly associates with the 
Radicals, he 1s qualified as eccentiuic, but 
the unwiitten and unspoken ciitieism 
Which those who daily ineet these gentle- 
Inen in the political arena 1eserve to 
thempelyer, 1s that then eccentricity 1s 
perilously near the verge of the dis1epu- 
table 

Sir Charles Dilke and Mi Chambei- 
lain, and other advanced standard beai- 
e1s of the demociatic idea, trouble them- 
Selves but little as to the opmion of the 
alistocratic class They occupy them- 
Selves in the most industrious and p:ac- 
tical manne: with directing the pacific 


revolution which will bimg m its train 
greater changes than any othe: country 
m Luiope has seen m= this generation 

Mi Chamlstlun is perhaps, open to the 
1eproich of too eit fiankness m 
pomtuug out the sweeping ieforms on 
alter itions which aie to be made m the 
svstems of government and society He 
rouscs an antagonism wlich otherwise 
might hue plumbered contentedly on 1ts 
cuved and pamted benches What Mz 

Biadlaugh, i his Hall of Science, may 
ODay not ety ois thought by the mem- 
hers of the House of Lords of small 
consequence = but when a cabmet muinis- 
ter and the Duector of the Board of 
‘liade openly advocates changes 1n the 
property laws, they are roused not only 
to resentment but to action There 
never was, m the history of -American 
political campaigning. a mole active, 
energetic and detenmmed canvas» of a 
countiy than that undertaken against 
Mi Gladstone and lus works by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, in the autumn 
and stmmme1 of 18%! neather 1s there in 
the heat of Ameuican political speaking 
any gicate: yivlence of Linguage, or, I 
had almost said, vituperation. than was 
manifest mm the speeches of those who 
opposed the Fianchise Bill That state- 
liness agd elegance of diction in writing 
and speaking on political aifairs, which 
was once characteristic of the great lords 
of the country, has long been conspicu- 
ous by its alwence It was the firmness 
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of then behef m the dmahility of then 
privilege which gave them such self-pos- 
session Now they begin to see that 
the increave in the Democtiacy’s power 
fatally means the decrease of then 
own 

Evers well-educated Englishman of 
Trotestint tammg hw that meonyen- 
1ené couscience which will not pernut 
hun for a long time, even when it 15 fo 
ln» Own 1ntelest, to advocate a measue 
Which mty do wiong to any one, and 
pince the full and frank exposme by the 
apostles of the new demociacy of the 
above. of privilege which were giatted 
upon the land system and upon thie 
giounding of political power on the pos- 
session of land, many a lurid of lngh 
degiee is beginnie to confess that a 
change would not be unwelcome even 
to himself Men like the Maiqu of 
Salisbury. who have a firm belief in the 
Imperial idea im the necessity for Eng- 
land of a constant sggessive attitude, 
mm the perpetuation of Lord Beacons- 
field’s dangerous policy. comfort them- 
selves with the conclusion that no 
democracy can maintam o1 duect the 
antique policy of Gieat Britain without 
having the protection of a goveining 
cluss having leisure, because of its fo1- 
tune got from land, to occupy itself in a 
dignified manne: with the conduct of 
armies and navies, with the regulation 
of treaties and the chers-board games of 
diplomacy ‘*A demuciacy,” so say 
these noble lords, ** would place us im the 
precalious position of a second o1 thud 
clas power in Europe. If we have an 
upheaval of the substrata of society, and 
the accession to powel of men who hnow 
nothing of ou: old plan of govgnment, 
we shall go to war Give us 
field’s game, with its rekhs and dangers, 
father than the stay-at-home policy of 
the Radicals, who would break up our 
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vast empire and destiov ou: influence 
ahioad = Let us not listen to Quakers, 
hke Mi Bight, and Ctopian theorsts, 
like M1 Chambeilan, o to shriehers, 
hhe Mi Biadlwgh, who would have us 
concentiate our whole attention upon the 
poorer classes at home ” Between the 
clums of the old aristocracy and the 
new demociuacy,—celums so diametri- 
cally opposed to euch other, —a Liberal 
nunister of wa, like Lord Hartington, 
must fiom time to tune, suffer gieat 
perplexity A Liberal cabinet, with men 
Within it who believe that England 
should send no milituy forces on con- 
quest, and men within it who helieve 
yust the opposite thing, 1 a. divided 
toree, Wluch can but sutter from the divis- 
10n =6 That notable English conscience 
which prevails, as we lave paid, among 
the arstociatic as well as lowe: down in 
the social scale, 1 conspicuous m the 
case of the Marquis of Haitineton, the 
eldest son of one of the ve1y greatest of 
all the English land-owne1s, the Duke of 
Devonshne, whose estates extend into 
fouiteen ditterent counties, and who 
owns nealy two hunded thousand 
acies of land, which give him almost as 
many pounds sterling ay annual 1ental, 
who has forty-two chuich-livings in his 
mft six magnificent country-seats, — 
Chatsworth, Hardwick, HUolhe: Hall, 
Compton Place Bolton Abbey, Lismore 
Castle —and Devonshue House in Lon- 
don Not more than thiee centuries 
and a half ago the head of this gieat 
house was an obscure countiy gentle- 
man in Suffolk , te-day his descendants 
hold thiee peerages and two hundred 
and twenty thourand acies of land in 
England and Ireland This founder of 
the house was William Cavendish, sup- 
posed to be he who wiote the hfe of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and whom Shakespeare 
mentions. The Cavendishes have always 
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had the reputation of being good land- 
lords, and a more touching demonstration 
of affection was never witnessed in Eng- 
land than at the great gathering of the 
tenants at Chatsworth, when Loid Fred- 
erick Cavendish, who had been assassi- 
nated mm Ireland, was brought home to 
be buried 

The Marquis of Hartington, now a 
comely gentleman of fifty, 1» reported 
to be utterly frank im his opimions as 
to the future He was once asked 
by an Amenrcan how he could con- 
tubute to a current of opinions which 
would one day sweep away all mem- 
bers of his class, and he answered that 
there was no help tor if, bv which 
he doubtless meant that his conscience 
compelled hun to 1t Such men stind 
ligh m the estimation of both putics, 
at the same time, lhe the young noble- 
man m Mz: Henry Jaines’s story they 
have not the :.emotest notion that ul the 
revolutions in the world will abite the 
amount of then income one jot Lord 
Hartington went into the House of Com- 
mony when he was twenty-thiee, thence 
to St Petersbuig, wluther he attended 
Larl Gianville, who was then ambassa- 
dor. mn piocess of time, found himself 
vested with a mission of bringing about 
a vote of non-confidence aginst the 
ministry m Paihament, did it with 
much sinll, made a parlamentary 1epu- 
tation, inte1spersing lis political labors 
with social enjoyment with the Prince of 
Wales, whose elder he was, and with 
whom he has in his time indulged in 
many a frohc, and when he was of ma- 
ture years stood in the rathe: unique 
position of bemg heir to one of the 
noblest of the Enghsh duchies, in pos- 
Session of a vast income of his own, a 
leader of fashion, and an acknowledged 
leader of the Liberals. Munster of war 
to-day, he can look back to the age of 
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thirty-three, and reflect that he then 
held the same office He was a civil 
Loid of the Admiralty at thirty , mm fact, 
he was fully up to the level of his ad- 
vantages and improved every one of 
them, when he could not be 1n active 
political ministry he was willing to be a 
postmaster-general He 13 one of those 
who lke to do everything thoroughly. 
If he drives a diag it 1s faultlessly cor- 
1ect in style He is a great hunter 
He loves whist, and he enjoys to the 
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utmost one of those old-fashioned 
parhamentary sittings, such as some- 
times occur over a debate on the 
addiess, when good sound blows are 
given and taken with perfect temper 
on either side A stammering and 
rather shy speaker, what he says 18 
always telling 

Some degree of the 1esentment pri- 
vately cheijshed against Lord Harting- 
ton by melnbers of the landed anistoc- 
racy, who, while they 1espect, cannot 
agree with him, 1s visited openly upon 
new-comes, like Mr. Chamberlain, who ts 
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called with Enghsh bluntness a parvenu, 
and like Su Charles Dilke, who 1s consid- 
ered as unreasonably i:adical These gen- 
tlemen occasionally 1ecelve verbal casti- 
gation fiom some noble marquis o1 othe1 
able autocratic pohtiuan, but this only 
adds fuel to the fame of then enthusi- 
asin St Charles Dilke i the brother 
of Ashton Dilke who dicd some years 
ago, and who was far more ads anced in 
radicalism thin the piesent 1epresenta- 
tue of the family and ownel of the 
** Atheneum *‘—the prmcipal literary 
entical journal of Londun — hap ever 
piesumed to be Mi Chamberlain docs 
not m lis speeches talk so much of pos- 
sible repabheanism as of practical meas- 
utes for reform in legislation , but m his 
pubhe wiitings and speeches Su Charles 
Dilke has cleaily shown that he hes 1e- 
pubhcanim with a continental flavor He 
Was, even when at the Univeisity, thor- 
oughls 1adical m his eas He adored 

as indeed did every one who met him, 
the Itahan patuot Mazz He 1s 
said to have attempted to convert the 
Prince of Wales to republican opnnons 

He had that symmetrical education 
which enables all Englivh gentlemen to 
do so much and many thingy so well 

To him 1s due the phase of * Gieater 
Buitain,”?’ which has been embodied in 
English politcs A man of twenty-tive, 
he cucled the would and made a bilhant 
book At twenty-six he was a Liberal 
leader in Pailament, and the old family 
home in Sloane street was the scene of 
many biilliant gathermgs of the light» 
of the hte.ary and scientific society of 
Noithein Europe Sir Chailes 1s a 
siaightforwaid politician Although a 
good Demociat he does not sympathize 
with the Irish demand for separation, 
doubtless prompted by the growth of the 
Democratic feeling in Ireland as in Eng- 
land, and there have been threats to 
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blow up his Sloanc-street residence with 
dynamite On the contment he 1s popu- 
lar He has a country-house near 
Toulon, where he goes to get rid of the 
melancholy gathered in the London fogs, 
and it gives him a certain pleasure to 
be inte1viewed by 1adical Frenchmen, 
who attuibute to him monstiopities of 
statement wluch mahe the hair of the 
fAlistociatic gentlemen m the House of 
Loids stand upou end with ho1101 shen 
they 1e1d them 

There are several gentlemen in the 
House of Commons who fom an able 
addiuon tv the little corps of distin- 
guished and wealthy Liberals and Radi- 
eals men he M: = Lahouchtie, of 
luge fortune of consummate jouinal- 
istic ability. freshness of style, and 
chum of inanne yet with fiankuess 
born of complete independence. and who 
tell the truth to shame the devil, no 
mitte: 1f Englund he the worse for it. 
M: Labouchére 1s) twin member for 
Northampton with M: Biadlaugh, and 
has well and fimly stood for Ins col- 
lkugue each time that the gieut free- 
thinke: and fiee-spenke: has forced 
lis way in only to be expelled again 
forthwith from the House of Commons, 
which dwhlkes to 1ecerve him = Mr. 
Labouchéie goes everynbue Now he 
may be found at Marlborough House, 
getting the latest gossip fiom the Prince 
of Wales, and next he will be heard of 
in lip place in the Commons, demanding 
the full withdrawal of the English troops 
fiom Egypt He wakind of guerilla, 
fighting on the side which pleases him 
hest, and always anxious for tiuth, the 
word which he has insc1ibed as the title 
of his pictuesque and sparkling journal 

Democracy means, amoung othe: things, 
a careful investigation into the sources 
of revenue and of expenditure in Eng- 
land, and during the last ten years the 
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nation has awakened to the fact that 
the landed aristocracy has, duiing its 
long season of privilege, managed to 
abate or abolish the greater part of taxa- 
tion upon its land, and also to convey 
into 1ts own family circles neaily all the 
important revenues fiom government 
service The statistics on this point 
are extremely cuzious and interesting 
It 16 confidently asserted that the House 
of Lords t1epiesents 211 families of 
barons, who have 2,492 people, bold- 
ing 4,099 offices, iccerving fiom the 
Enghsh nation £31,126,188 annually , 
60 families of viscounts, with Yb} people, 
holdmg 1,061 offices, and recciwing 
£11,241,202 per year, 200 fumhes ot 
earls, with 8,891 people. holding 5 903 
offices, with £418,181.202 pa annum, 
33) familie of mugquses, with 626 
persons in 1,252 offices at £8 305 950 
yeally, and finally, 26 dueal fannlies, 
with 3919 people. holding 1,013 ottices, 
at £9,760.090 every yeu. Thus the 
gigantic total of 1084 milhons sterling 
reinains in the hands ot in the disposi- 
tion and gift of the House of Lords 
What dachs and drakes the commng De- 
mociacy will make of this money, and 
how quichly it will wrest 16 from the 
hands of the hereditary House’ The 
btinging English statement that the pub- 
lc service i» a house of refuge for the 
poo. relatives of the atstocracy is 
founded upon absolute tact There ap- 
pointments, represented in the 14,883 
ofhces, which the House of Lords m one 
Way and another disposes of, are in the 
amy, the navy, the church, the uni- 
Versities. the Colonial and Indian civil 
and iuilitary administiations, — the es- 
tablished church furnishmg some of the 
fattest places. There are hundi eds upon 
hundreds of appomtments of £10,000, 
£5,000, £8,000, £1,500, and £1,200 
yearly. Itis not astonishing that, with 
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this superabundance of power and pat- 
1onage in its hands, the heieditary 
house should flown upon the admission 
to the franchise of the two millions of 
voters whose liberation must be ac- 
counted the final tiumph of the Demo- 
ciatic spuitinGreat Britain In England, 
quite contiary to the case in heland, no 
great bitteiness of feelmg seems to 
enter into the agitation for land 1eform3 
but the movement 1s characterized by 
the very gieatest determmaton The 
lace question iy of coulse elnnimated. 
The fammer, too, has a kind ot pity for 
the gentleman who 15 stranded finan- 
aiilly by having left upon ns hands the 
Fiuums which can be no longer worked 
to advuntige and the fame: looks 
with a little suspidion upon the elevation 
of the aguicultmal laborer to political 
independence Such iy the respect fur 
1ank mm England that there 1s a kind of 
1eluctance to take away o1 to hint at 
tuking away. the broad aces upon which 
the ducal and baronial clams and for tunes 
ue ftounded There w not, nor ever can 
he the le wt possubility of a Jacquezie m 
England The Demociacy 1 cool and 
long-headed, and understands that it 
must heep itself well in hand to gain its 
victory hy votes, not by shouting and 
fightng To fight were hopeless, to 
demonstiate 1 nowy crowds 18 of com- 
pauatively little use. In last summei’s 
campaign each paity uidiculed and de- 
nied the authenticity of the other's 
demonstiations m mass meetings. The 
vote 1s the thing, and the Democtatic 
votel» feel that in time they will be more 
than a match for aristocracy and plu- 
tociacy combined 

The statistics of land-ow nership, and 
particularly in England and Wales, have 
been very caiefully collected by the con- 
tending parties since 1872, when the 
agitation took definite shape. John 
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Stuart Mill and John Bight had made 
many statements a5 to the monopoly of 
land in the kingdom, and so a Parha- 
mentary Commission was established to 
investigate the holdings of rentals, and 
came before the public with the aston- 
ishing statement that, unstead of there 
beng few, there were a great many 
owners of land in the thee kingdoms, 
in fact, that there were more than 
1,100,000 persons, having a combined 
holding of 72,000,000 acies They 
took care, howeve1, to exclude such 
parts of certain counties as are included 
in the metiopolis of London, which would 
have made a very gieat difference in 
then aggregate Furthermore, they had 
reckoned leaseholdeis a» owners, which, 
as a memben of Paliament said at the 
time, was ve1y much like calling a hued 
horse an owned horse They hod also 
tumbled into this cunious return of land- 
ownership all the ciown pioperty, the 
war-offices and iailway piopeity, the 
asylum, almshouses, chaiity, poor, and 
othe: trustees, chuich-waidens, parish 
and police-officeis, colleges, ecclesias- 
tical commussi0ns, and dozens of other 
bodies or persons who could not officially 
be defined as owners of land They 
also stated the extent of commons and 
waste lands in such a manne: as to 
render their whole return untiustworthy 
and misleading From careful returns 
made in 1874 it appears that in Eng- 
land and Wales 12 persons own more 
than 1,000,000 acres, 66 persons, 
1,917,076 acres, 100 persons possess 
3,917,641 acres, 280 peisons, 5,425,764 
acres, or neaily one-sixth of all the en- 
closed land in the two counties, 523 
persons own one-fifth of all England 
and Wales; 710 own one-fourth of both 
countries , 874 persons possess 9,267,081 
acres, and 10,207 persons possess two- 
thirds of the whole of England and 
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Wales, 4,900 men own more than half 
England and Wales ; 26 peisons own half 
the county of Northumberland, which 
contains 12,200 acres In Scotland a 
stiiking instance of land absorption 1s 
that of the Duke of Sutheland, who 
owns nearly one-eighteenth pait of the 
whole land In Ireland, out of the 
whole area of twenty million odd acies, 
12 persons own 1,297,888 acies, 292 
persons own one-third of the land , 744 
own neaily one-half of 1t, and two-thirds 
of the land of lheland w possessed by 
1,942 people 

The aim of the new demociacy 18 free 
trade in land, the prevention of the ap- 
plopriation of common land» by purvate 
land-owne1s, very possibly a change in 
the system of tenure, increase of land- 
ownels, and the game-laws, the con- 
version of lands now lying idle to the 
supply of food, thus lessening the neces- 
sity for foreign imports, and the biing- 
ing up of the land tax to its old level 
of fou: shillings m the pound, — a tax 
that was levied by legislation in the 
time of William and Mary, but that 
has been regulaily avoided by an in- 
genious system of allotments and re- 
demptions eve: since The democratic 
statisticians reckon that some thuty or 
foi1ty nullions might be restored to the 
annual revenue if the tax-evading land 
owners could be made to pay up The 
redemptions o: sales of land tax, at 
eighteen or twenty odd years’ purchase, 
accoiding to value, came in at the time 
of Mr Pitt, who took any means to raise 
money , and 1t has been practically main- 
tained evez since by the system of 
quotas In the south counties of Great 
Britain the land-owners have rarely been 
made to pay more than one shilling in 
the pound, many have had to pay but 
8X pence, some only one penny, and 
some less than a farthing. The general 
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average for land taxation of Great 
Britain was only one and three-fourths 
pence, in the assessments of 1877-78 
‘* This,” says the author of a powerfal 
aiticle on the British Revenue System, 
‘ig a pretty account to be given of a tax 
ealled by act of Parliament one of fom 
shillings in the pound on the full annual 
value” In fourteen years of the reign 
of Wilham III., the whole public income 
from all somces was £107,437,510, to 
which the land tax contibuted mote 
than one-fifth of the total amount Dnt 
in 1883 the public income fiom taxes 
and o1dinary 1eceipts amounted to £87,- 
205,184, to which the land tax con- 
tributed but one-eighty-second pait of 
the whole 

Thus the coming stinggle to put the 
taxation upon the privileged class, to 
modity, substitute, possibly withdiaw, 
manv of then privileges, to biing into 
the public service new classes of men not 
leplesenting special famulies, o1 banches 
of families, to establish party govein- 
ment rathe: than class goveinment, — all 
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this 1s meant by the democratic and 
radical revolution in England There 
1s no need to fear bloodshed, o: ruin of 
property The Englishman 1s emmently 
consetvative, and especially with regard 
to the sacredness of pioperty There 
will be changes of ownership without 
destiuction of the things tu be owned. 
In 1832 the fist Reform Bill was 
thought by the conservatives to have a 
reign of terra: belund it, but 1867 came 
slowly to the front and ought no giizzly 
hotio1s of revolution The consetvative 
countiy squre might say that the piog- 
1e6s of these reforms had induectly 
nought about the dynamite atrocities 
and the revolt across the Ihish channel, 
but few would he willing to giant this. 
Between 1867 and 1884 a new England 
has been constincted within old England, 
but it 15 still behind the curtain = It will 
appear im the twinkling of an eye one 
day presently, and then all the world 
will consider its advent natuial and 
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cil Reform Le wue —F uts fui Rich and Poo: — Br adlivgh inthe dl of science — Republic in 
Muctwe m 11 atale u Square —Glidstone at a Tuneral — “ Oh! How Dic adtul !”’— Public Mc etings 
in Lagland — The I od Mayo. of London — Binquets ut the Minsivn Hone — Tho City Com- 


pines —‘“ Loid Mavyoi’s Diy 


a HW the Ruheus ae from 
tnue to time disposed scofiingly to 
deny that the House of Common» and 
the House of Loids constitute a peo- 
ple’s puhament, they ue m no wie 
deynived of the most ample opportuni 
ties for public and even nowy discus- 
sion of all the questions which vitally 
concein Gieat Butun The tiankness 
and plununess of speech so prevalent 
in Parhiment, the mdisposition to dis- 
guise unsavory truths by ambiguous 
phiases me still more apparent in the 
speeches of public o1atots not m political 
hfe, and while they dv vot quite reach 
the virulence sometimes 1emathcd in the 
addiespes of politicians in Americ ty yet 
they ale extiemely plain We have in 
America heard s0 much of the inability 
of the English to speak in public freely 
and without embairassment, that 1t some- 
what suipiises an Amelican residing tor 
a shoit time in London to discover a 
great number of excellent public otators 
outside as well as within the sphere of 
politics 

Two men who speak duectly to the 
public heart, whose spheres of influence 
are widely different, and whose 1eputa- 
tions have passed far beyond the boun- 
danes of their native land. ment a 
moment of ow attention Spurgeon and 
Bradlaugh aie great forces in the metrop- 
olis, farces which are undoubtedly used 


for goods, Spurgeon 1s intensely spurit- 


— The Pioceon 


ual,  wboundinga in homely metapho, 
yet sometimes mounting to the height of 
genuine elognence He ways his tie- 
mendous congieg ition. made up fiom the 
Jowe1 middle classes of London’s shop- 
men, workmen, and Women, n1esistibly 
Whichevc: way he wills To the thou- 
sands for whom the Inghe: intellectual 
lite is scaicely popsible he 15 an unfail- 
ing fountam of mspnation, and he diaws 
to the huge Tabernacle, 1 it 15 called, 
perhaps the oddest coliection of sti angers, 
fiom all parts of the world, that can be 
found in any building used as a church. 
Foreignein go out of cunosity, the 
plously inclined visit the Tabernacle to 
yadge for themsels es of Sp geon’s spiit- 
ual foice, and hundieds of the Arabs of 
London, — people homeless and almost 
destitute, men and women fiom the 
slums —steal into the great galleries a6 
if coming to the sanctuary fo: a refuge 
which they can find nowhere else Spur- 
geon rarely touches duectly on the great 
national topics, but, when he does, his 
touch 1s firm and vigoious His denun- 
ciation of a mistaken policy has weight 
which 1s felt up mve: at Westminster. 
In him are none of the tricks and follies 
found in the delivery of the fashionable 
clergyman There 1s no hesitancy, no 
coughing, and no interpolation of ‘‘ Ahs” 
and ‘‘Ohs” Indeed, all the great 
English speakeis enunciate their words 
quite fully and clearly, and with much the 
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same inflection found m American o1a- 
to1s 

The Metiopolitan Tabeinacle, in which 
Spurgeon picaches, 1s certainly one of 
the cuniosities of London It stands in 
a rathe: fiowzy section of the great city, 
—whee rambling streets, ill-kept. me 
hned with low and dingy houses, and as 
the gient congiegation of neatly seven 
thousand peisons pours outot the Tabet- 
nacle, on Sunday moinings, 1t i» com- 
pelled to pass tlhiough a double 10W of 
degiaded men and women, who aie Wuat- 
ine mnpatiently for the openmg of the 
public houses from one to thiee o cloch 
The amtuble Londoner of the upper 
class, when asked to give a good teen 
fo. the line regulating the hale of liyuot 
op Sund ty in the Burtish capt u, fiankly 
confesses that he hnows nothing of it, 
save that it seems planned to promote 
rather than check intemperance Ona 
dull Sandiy the London wurkas and 
the equally laige class of people out of 
wo1k 1me late, and, instead of bending 
then thoughts on chiich and chip! (tor 
in England the dissenting chinches are 
called chapels, to distinguish them from 
the established Episcopal chinch). pace 
the streets o1 linger at coineis, longing 
foi the moment when the Sunday ca1ouse 
may begin In the mid-lay hows the 
gin-palace doois swing widely open, long 
processions of miserably clad people 
hasten to and fio, heaiing jugs o1 bot- 
tles. o: crowd around the lugh counters, 
paying their hard-earned money for that 
Which 18 not bread At thice o'clock 
they a1e turned out, and the doois aie 
banged 1emorselessly together , but fiom 
Six o’clock again gin and 1um leign 
Bupieme until a late hour. Throughout 
each quarter of London inhabited by 
the poor classes the public houses have 
monopolized the best street corners. 
They are of uniform type, neatly painted 
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outside, divided into stalls with high 
paititions, the fever for class distine- 
tions prevailing even in these establish- 
ments To foieigneis, nothing can be 
moie comfo) tless than these dens, wheie 
the new comeis constantl, ciowd out 
those who precede them and where the 
language and the atmosphere leave much 
to he desred The worthy gentlemen 
of the Fimanaial Refoim Association — 
a league established neaily forty yeats 
ago for the advocacy of Cconomcal goy- 
ernment, just taxation and perfect fiee- 
dom of tiade—constantly lay before 
the people the 1um wiought on the 
nation by the favors leaped upon the 
publican because he contriutes so pow- 
eifully to the revenue This Reform 
League says a ievolution is necded in 
fiscal matters, when the lands of the 
1ich pay but £1,000 000 sterling a year 
in land tix, while the pipe and pot of 
the laborer pay £30,000 000 sterling 
pel annum im customs and excise duty , 
When the 11ch mans quota of taxation 
is collected fiom iInm cheaply and 
duectly, but the workingmen’s allot- 
ment 1s collected by a system that robs 
them ot still anothe: £30,000,000 ster- 
ling m the piocess, when the lands 
Which me bequeathed by the 1ich at 
death pay no probate and httle succes- 
sion duty, but the savings of the people 
in the lower and middle classes are taxed 
at the rate of six and one-half milhons 
yearly by probate and legacy duties, 
when the remedy of the law and the 
fiansfer of small land and house prop- 
eities 1s kept out of the reach of the 
mass of the people by the heavy exactions 
in deed stamps and other legal fees 
and chaiges, when sobriety and ten- 
perance are discomaged by a tax of 
£4,500,000 sterling per annum on the 
workman’s tea, coffee, and cocoa, and 
the workman has to pay still other 


%. 
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mifhons fo: the collection of these 
£4,5009,000 

The Financial Refoim League 1s not 
m e11o1 1n condemning the excise as one 
of the most giievous buidens on the 
people These excise duties weie first 
ymposed in England in 1660 They weie 
then solely lad on public dinhks, — heer 
eide1, spiith, coffee, and tea, — and they 
took the place of a 1evenue, hitherto 
due fiom the Iand in the shape of feudal 
rents The amount of the latte: 1evenue 
In 1660 was £100 000 sterlimg per veal, 
but the amount of the newly mposed 
excise was £610,000 sterling per annum 
Thus. the ftaahty with which the poor 
can be robbed for the benefit of the 11ch 
being established the retention of excise 
evel since asagie it nanch of the revenue 
has followed The famous malt duty 
was abolished some time ago. but Ah 
Gladstone substituted fo. it in 1880), 
an excwe on bee, which has simce 
biought m an enormous ievenue = It 
seoms to the mpaitiil observer as if the 
Englsh workman diank Ins beer and 
spnits im laige quantities to no other 
end than to aid in suppoiting the fleets 
and armies Of He. Biitinnic Majesty 
and the maintenance of hei gieat body 
of collectors and officials throughout the 
immense extent of tenitory over which 
the Enghsh flag flout. But the work- 
man would jrobably say, as mdeed he 
does say when the subject is biought to 
his attention — 


««D—n a man’s eycs, 
If ever he tries 
To rob a poor man of his beer ” 


Mr. Spurgeon, from his outlook in the 
high pulpit of his Tabernacle, sees clearly 
what w going on around him, and battles 
against the intemperance of the lower 
classes , but the battle 1s a long and 
difficult one. 
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The stronghold of the redoubtable 
Biadlaugh. whose name 1s as familiar as 
that of the Piimce of Wales to London- 
ers, 18 In an unpietentious structure in 
Old Street, mn the City Road, — another 
quaite: which to Amelican eyes seems 
shabby and somewhat degraded All 
around it are the humble, although 
cleanly. houses of the commoner soit of 
mechanics and laborers, liberally inter- 
speised with the sluning gin-palaces 
ahove alluded to ‘Within the Hall of 
Saence, Mi Biadlaugh’s secular 
chaich 1s called. order, however, reigns 
supreme There 1 always a great clowd 
to hem the distmguished o1ato: and 
Republican, who 1s usually accompanied 
on the platform by Mis Besant. whose 
name has been so long assomated with 
his work, o: by some other of the ladies 
or gentlemen of the advanced Radical 
puty in the knmgdom Staneeis of all 
shades of opmion we welcome, and now 
and then a sturdy supporter of the Mon- 
achy gets up in his place and indulges 
In an nassanit on Bradliugh, if it hap- 
pens to be one of those might» when that 
orator attacks what he calls ** The House 
of Biunswixk” Nothing can exceed 
the ingenuity with which Biadlaugh 
Manages to ercape the accusation of dis- 
loyalty, while at the same time he plainly 
condemns Monarchy as a system To 
be 1ated as ** disloyal” in England 1s to 
be not respectable, and would be pretty 
neally equivalent to social ostracism 
Bradlaugh 13 a born controversiahst, and 
of no mean oider He should have been 
a politician, and would have been far 
more useful to the state in that capacity 
than 1n his coveted réle of simple agitator 
and social economist. In his oratory, 
which 1s nearly always striking, some- 
times brilhant, often profound, there are 
shght traces of an early humble origin — 
nameless shibboleths — lapses from pro- 
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pnety in speech, which seem to cling 
more closely in England than in Amenica 
to men who have fought their way up 
fiom the bottom SBradlaugh neve: for- 
get» what 1s due to his congiegation, 
which gives him an abiding place, a foot- 
hold, mm the gieat city, the majority of 
whore inhabitants 1s entirely hostile to 
lim But he knows that out beyond Lon- 
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lays down his accusations of what has 
or has not been done in Parliament 
House Then the crowds start m pro- 
cession for Westminster, but are always 
turned back by the police before they 
reach Paihament, and dispemse good- 
humoredly, without more than the usual 
piopoition of bioken heads, when the 
people ae ‘*out” in London town In 
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MASS-MELTING ON TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


don, and outside of the tiading class, 
there 1s an England which letens to him 
With admiration and respect 

Now and then he salles forth on 
some great occasion, regardless of the 
danger, always prominent in London, of 
butting Ins head against the law. He 
summons thousands of the populace to 
meet him in Trafalgar square at the foot 
of the Neleon monument, and there he 


Paitin this would be magnified into the 
Prepoitions of a great riot, the prime 
minister would be asked to ‘* explain , ” 
some one would say that a revolution 
was at hand But it 1s thought odd if 
on a Lord Mayor's Day, or on the return 
from the Derby, there be not some well- 
cracked heads. The blows seem to be 
the result of surplus energy rather than 
a disposition to do injury. I once saw 
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in fiont of Chaimg Cross half-a-dozen 
rough young fellows push into the very 
midst of a Lord Mayot’s piocession, 
striking out right and left, rolling ove 
and over m then haste, and coming out 
on the othe: side all in the best of good 
nature, each haying taken the othe1’r 
buffeting as a part of the ceremony 
Bradlaugh vatually frowns on dis- 
orde1, and the authorities have no fear 
of lis meetings Half-a-dozen gig‘intic 
pohcemen stroll sleepily through the 
crowds, and 1f a disturbance occuls they 
walk lazily towaids it confident that it 
will have ceased and that the distizbers 
will be dippeised bs the tune the 1repie- 
sentatives of the liw alive on the scene 
Biadlaugh at the bar of the House of 
Commons JPiadlaugh in the lobby of 
the Houre, scuffling with the officials who 
expel linn, Biadlaugh in the courts, 
where he 1s prosecuted for technical 
miegulaiities, Biadlaugh in his own 
Vigolous DCWspaper and m Ins reported 
lectures, in his bovhe and on his John- 
street platfor m,—b afigutc which London 
will miss more than 1t now fancice when 
he has passed away Le adds to the 
piquancy and picturesyueness of public 
hfe, and, when the new Demociacy has 
got fai on itp road he will prob ubly grow 
tame: and more dignified, settling into a 
permanent and comfortable place At 
present he 1s proud to be called atheist, 
which diead woid caries with it bis con- 
demnation in ever} orthodox household 
in London Democrat, Republican, 
eneigetic advocate of temperance, he 1s 
neyer happy if not m opposition When 
the police forbade lim to speak within 
the hmits of Devonpoit he made his 
address from a boat on the waters of the 
mar which was thiee feet from Dev- 
enport shore, but outside its junpdic- 
tion, when the mechanics of London 
had built a hall on a lot of land which 
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was suddenly claimed by the jandloid 
and adjudged to him by the eourts, and 
when this greedy landlord clammed, ac- 
coiding to law, the building also, Brad- 
luugh came up with a hundred men who 
calnied the building off piecemeal 
When Distaeli dipcovered, mm 1868, that 
Bradlaugh’s paper, the * National Re- 
forme1,” had neve1 deposited the £800 
of caution money exacted by the law as 
& preventive against blasphemous o1 
seditions publications, and when he 
called on Biadlaugh to pay up o1 cease 
to print, Bradlaugh s only 1esponpe was 
the inseition unde: the heiing of the 
Jounal, of this phrase,‘ A Pape pub- 
hshed mm Dehance of the Interdiction of 
the Enelish Government ” Foi this he 
was biought before a jury, but the case 
wis diupped (rladstone, when he 
cune into the nunstiy, took 1t up and 
prosecuted 1t, but it wis tiken by Brad- 
laugh to the Supreme Courts, and there 
the atheistic o1aten was victolious on 
every pomt 

Biadluaugh 1 very popular in Pas, 
where he 18 not quite understood, hut 138 
supposed to be something very 1adical 
and desperate He finds a ceitain sup- 
poit among the respectable French Radi- 
cals, for whom his atheism 1 not »0 
shocking as it 15 to the English Liberals 
The voters of Northampton, who have 
sent him thiee times to the House of 
Commons, believe m and admire him 
His colleague, the witty and wealthy Mr 
Labouchére, part owner of the ‘* Daily 
News” and sole propietor of the 
sprightly ‘* Tiuth,” never loser an 
opportunity in the House of Commons 
to give Bradlaugh a lift, and does it 
with much grace and courtesy. 

T out the volcanic force which 
hes af"the bottom of Biadlaugh’s tem- 
pe:rament, he must be deeply moved by 
an attack, not upon himself, but upon 
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some deetrine dear to him, or some one 
who enunciates theoiies which he holds 
sacred IMIe w the least self-conscious 
of men If he alludes to himself 1¢ 18 
only as the representative of others I 
once heard him man inspned bust of 
o1atory, Which, hke many others, passed 
away without record. but mwas enongh 
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stieet, for when he wants a mighty con- 
giegation he goes to the grassy slopes of 
Hivde Park, o1 stands amid the sculpt- 
ured lions which he around the Nelson 
Memoiial 

Mi DBradlaugh 1s no longe: looked 
upon hy the Consersatives, since the ad- 
vent of Mi Chamberlain, as the chief of 
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LORD MAYOR'S DAY —bAILORS IN PROCESbsION 


to give any speaker lasting fame He 
was desciilbing the persistence of his 
Own puipose, and his faith in the ulti- 
mate rebults towaids which he strove 
Few men in England, few in Euiope, 
could have spoken bette: than he did 


tenors His star has perhaps paled a 
little before the lustre of the carcer of 
this shght, boyish-looking man, who, 
from the platform in Bumingham as 
from his place in Pahament, states the 
most revolutionary piopositions un quiet 


and dignified language, adding to tham 
that authonty which comes from hiay | 
position as a member of the Cabinet. 
‘¢ He wore,” says Mr. Lacey, in his re- 


then , none could have carn their 
words greater weight of con He 
does not need a large: room than the 
dimmutive ‘‘ Hall of Science,” m John 
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cently published diary of the two Par- 
laments, **on the occasion of his fitst 
appearance in 1877, 1n the House not 
spectacles, with tin or brass 11mp, as 
Fehx Holt would mevitably have done 
had is sight been nupared, but an eye- 
glass — positively an eye-glass ” Mh 
Lacey goes on to inform us that the 
Conse1y atives had a preconceived notion 


of Mi Chamberlain’s appearance and 
manne: that they had ‘> evolved some 


fancy pictme,” and that they were 
meitly suupiised ** at seeing the genual 
member for Bummgham im a coat, and 
even a waistcoat, and on healing him 
ppeak very good Englirh in a quiet, un- 
demonstiative manne: ” A Radical with 
an eye-glass and a bank account appeaicd 
to the Conse1y ative mind an anomaly, so 
fixed 15 the impression that those who 
ask for land-and-.evenue 1efo1m are 
greedy and needy Socialists in disguise 
All the Liberals without exception. are 
looked upon somewhat askance by the 
Conservative people in the country dis- 
tiicts M1 Lacey himself tells us that 
an old lady.1eaed in an atmosphce 
of clericalem, on having Gladstone 
pointed out to her among the celebrities 
at the funeral of a distinguished friend, 
whispered, ‘Oh, how dieadtul'’ I do 
trust he 1s not coming to cicate a dis- 
turbance ” 

Public meetings in England ate al- 
ways conducted accoiding tu certam 
well-established and long-pi acted iules, 
but are characterized by much the same 
fieedom and energy of expression found 
in America There is none of the cast- 
non formahsm which flourwhes on the 
Continent, and the Eaglih plainnes» of 
expression flouiishes to the fullest es- 
tent <A meeting always has a 1esolu- 
thon laid before it; speeches are then 
mace hy the mover and the seconde, after 
which a nolile lord,or a Rt. Rev. bishop, 
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or a distnguwhed meichant, is found 
next on the paper, and presents his 
views Then the i1esoluton 1s “ put,” 
and it 15 at this point that the unex- 
pected speeches happen m and add to 
the interest In the Univeisity mectings 
in the sping. at the great assemblies in 
St James’s Hall, m London, St Gemge’s 
Hall in Liverpool, and that famous 
building where John Bight has fo. so 
many veais held forth before hi always 
admuimg constituents, in Bumingham, 
the audiencer are so Simla to om own 
that an Ame1ican feel» at home among 
them 

At the hospituble bowd of the Lod 
Mayo: of London and in the numelous 
corporation buildings m the °* city,” 
Many gieat speecher we made yearly 
The Lord Mayor occupies a lofty posi- 
tion, and one which costs hin dearly to 
keep up But every incumbent of the 
ofhce takeh a special pride iu spending 
the £8,000 which the city gives him for 
hi» year, and as much more out of his 
own pocket, while he 1s lodged at the 
Mansion House, in entertaming political, 
literary, and commeicial dignitaries and 
celebiities He holds the fiist place 
in the city, after the sovereign, and 
i the only man in England who can say 
when he 1s within lis own boundaiies 
that he has precedeme of the Prince 
of Wales George IV disputed this 
puvilege, but 1t ha» never been ques- 
tioned pince his time The Lord Mayor 
is annually chosen, by what 1s called the 
Livery, 1n the last days of September in 
each year, and 1ules a twelvemonth. 
He 1s ordinarily the senio: alderman, 
the city proper having twenty-six wards, 
each returning an alderman, and sub- 
divided into precincts, cach of which 
returns a common-council man The 
Livery men who choose the Mayor are 
the chief dignitaries of the Trade Com- 
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panies, who furnish a voting constitu- 
ency of about ten thousand persons 
They, with the senior aldermen, choose 
the puincipal officers of this ancient city 
corpoiation, the style of whuch 1s the 
Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of 
London Next to the Loid Mayor are 
two she1iffs and a 1ecorder, which latte: 
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palace, and appears a little out of place 
in the midst of the mtense bustle and 
huz1y over the smooth pavements 1n the 
vicinity of Lombaid street and the Bank 
On ieception mghts, and when grand 
banquets aie given, the Egyptian Hall 
1% open This lufty 100m can accommo- 
date fom hundied guests, and the din- 





DINNER WITH THE LORD MAYOR 


fanctionary officiates in the Lord Mayon’s 
Couit, held at Guildhall Thuis 1ecoider 
has an unlimited jurisdiction, both legally 
and equitably, for cases within the city 
boundanes His court 1s one of the 
curiosities of London, the modes of pio- 
cedure bemg de1ived fiom the ancient 
customs of the city, in large part. The 
Mansion House, the official 1esidence of 
the Lord Mayor, is a 1ather gloomy 
Structure, built in umitation of an Italian 


ners are veutable feasts The Loid 
Mayor and Lad) Mayoress —the Mayor 
in his civic robes, with his gold chain of 
office— personally 1eceive then guests, 
who are then assembled im the ban- 
queting-100m in the orden of precedence 
so rigidly estabhshed in England. Se- 
hind the Lord Mayo: 1s a massive 10w 
of gold and -silver plate, the antadde 
treasures of mighty London; and near 
him stands 2 bearded fanctionary with a 
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stentorian voice, whose duty 1t 1s to cry 
the toasts as they are announced The 
turtle the Madena. and the claiets of 
the Mansion House are fai-famed, and 
one sees at the table of the gieat Mayo 
those traditional figures of aldermen 
which he seehs elsewhere 12 yam 

The niches of certun of the trading 
guilds aie almost fibulous Then yearly 
incomes flom ancient mvestments fol 
which they have no possible use unless 
for chatty are, its sud, squandered in 
costly ) mquets. and in the accumulation 
of 11ch stocks of wines, so that it 1 not 
strange 1f the Udermen of London have 
fat paunches and iosv cheeks There 
ale no less than eighty-two of these cits 
companies cach one hiving its hal and 
all being 1ated in the order of precedency 
Guildhall, in Kang street, Cheapside, 
the town-hall of the atv of London, 1s 
the chief of all the halls, and wo neh 
with historie memones It is im this 
100m, wheie the colossal giants Gog and 
Magog keep watch where six o1 seven 
thousand people may be assembled on 
great occasions, and there, fur mole 
than thiee hundied and fifty years, the 
Inauguration dinners of the Lord Mavors 
of London hase taken place There 
the Sovereign dine» on the Loid Mavo1’s 
Day which succeeds hw o1 her corona- 
tion There George IV met with Alex- 
ander of Russia and Fiederck William 
€21 of Prussia, at 2 great dinnei, which 
cost £25,000, and at which, 1t 15 said, 
gold and silver plate worth £200,000 
was employed Thee have been held 
the successive dinners which have marked 
the progiess of the Reform hill» since 
18381, and when the mighty hall 1s 
lighted up with the s1x 01 seven thousand 
gav»-jets, arranged in stars, mottoes, and 
devi and when at the dimne: on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, the Mayo: and his 
guests are marshalled to the banquet by 
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the sound of tiumpets, and the twelve 
hundied my ited guests sit down to din- 
ner. the spectacle 1s Inghly imposing 
This dinnei annually copts £1.500, of 
which the city gives £200, the Lod 
Mayo. halt, and the two sherittts the 
other half of the remainder Mi Timbs, 
m Ins ** Cunosities of London,” tell us 
that for this colonsiu feast forty huge 
tuitles are sl ughtered, and the se1y ing of 
the dinner regunes two hundied servants 
and eight thousand plite changes 

The most anment of the gieat city 
companies 1s the mercers whose chai- 
ter was granted in 1395 Next come 
the gioceis. then the fish-mongers, 
then the voldsmiths = skhinners, and 
bakers whose chaters uc eal, but 
Whose rank seems to have been deter 
mincd as less ‘Lhen come the saddlers, 
cu penters, wewars, and parish clerks 
Out of the Me1ce1s’ Comp iny h we come 
hings. princes, ninety -eight Loid Mayors, 
ind the dlustuious Whittington and 
Giesham It i said that the Fish- 
Mongers’ Company purchased the land 
neat London Buiidge, on which stands 
one of ite halls, at the enormous rate of 
£630,000 per acre. Thin company has 
finmished fifty Lord Mayors to London 
The banqueting-halls, the museump of 
plate and tieasutre, the festival and pict- 
ure-rooms of these anuient companies 
give, as nothing else can, an idea of the 
acculnulation of wealth and the splendor 
brought togethe: on the dingy hanks of 
the Thames 

The 9th of November, generally 
toggy or muddy and iamy, is Lord 
Mayor» Day im London Then the 
newly elected functionary proceeds from 
the Mansion House westwaid, along 
Fleet stieet, and the Strand, past the 
site of old Temple Bar (which was 
demolished a few yeais ago), on to 
Westminster, where he takes the oath 
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before the Baron of the Exchequer In 
recent years the procession has vanced 
much m character, according to the 
fancy of the mayoi-elect Sometimes it 
1s military, allegonical, or hrstoiical in 
character But one ws sme to see Gog 
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hold are no less than twesty gentlemen 
The Mansion House 1s rent fice, and the 
plate and ornaments are worth £30,000 
or £40,000 The Lord Majo: keeps 
three tables, a fine retmue of servants, 
and in the old daya, like a very monarch, 
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and Magog, and a good fight before the 
piocersion has passed hy the pomt fom 
Which he views 1t The Mavor and Lidy 
Mayoress ide in then state coalh, 
followed by the sheiifts in thei state 
coaches, and by aldermen. 

The city gives the Lord Mayo: lus 
coich, but not Ins horses He 1s ex- 
pected to supply the Lady Mayoress with 
her carmagesa and horses. In his house- 


he kept Ins own paaticula: fool He 1s 
chief butle: to the Nov creign at coronation 
feasts. On state occasions. he weais a 
massive silk rohe. nehly embroidered , 
at courts and civic weetings, a violet 
sulk robe with fur, and bats of black 
velvet, and when he presides at 

Cimmunal Conrt, 0: on the bench at the 
Mansion House, a scarlet robe with furs 
and boideis of Linck. As the 1epre 
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sentative of England's commercial power 
and wealth, he itelieves the court of 
much expense and tronhle, and allows 
those distinguished aristociats who are 
removed by sever generations from the 
atmosphen = oof tride the prvilegse of 
not coming im contact with those who are 
stil] easing out then fortunes or whose 
grandfathers cuved them out for them, 
by creating a specrul court for this latter 
class 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-NINE 


“The City "~The Daily Pilgrimage to It —Tact Limits of the (itv District — Demolition of Temple 
Ba: — The Giifhn —Ticet Street — Chaucer's Buttle in this F umous Avenue — The Newspaper 
Region —The Temple —The Inns -The Law Students —St Paul’. and its Nehborhood — 
The Crypt in St Paul’s —T1he Publwhc1’s Haunt. —'The Bank — Lombard Street.—Christ’s Hos- 


mtal — Lhe “Times ” 


ROM eight to ten o’clock on every 
moining of the week, except Sun- 
day, hundreds of trai» and ommbuses 
—tiains 12 subterrancan ay enues, on the 
street. level, and on high viaducts, from 
which one inay looh down upon the attic 
windows of actes of houses — cary the 
commercial and professional classes of 
London into what 1s called ‘+The City ” 
Withm this tract is concentiated thiee- 
fourths of the mtellectual and fin uncial 
activity of the largest city in the would 
Fiom ten o'clock to four the vast avenues 
ale crowded with haying, anxious folk, 
pumly dressed. polite and deferentiil 
even in then haste, hnowing the value 
of a minute and exacting its full worth, 
settling transactions which involve thou- 
sands, and sometimes millions in inte1- 
views that last barely half an hou, and 
exercising influence ovel dozens of small 
counties scattered up and down the 
mighty seas The city man is awate 
of his own importance in the world’s 
economy, and w» gifted with becoming 
igmty He is hard to get at m the 
first mstance, — seems inclined 1ather to 
1epel than demand business, as befits 
one who may take his choice of the best 
entelpises set on foot, but, once having 
given his attention, he decides and acts 
With the greatest swiftness 
The * City,” s0 called, 1» that part of 
Tondon which, m the old days, was 
Within the walls, together with what was 


known as § The Liberties,” which mm- 
mediately sunounded them * The Lib- 
eities,” pays Mi Timbs in bis + Cun 
osities of London.” ‘are encompassed 
by the hine of separation, the houndary 
between them and the county of Middle- 
bex and mathed by the Bars, which 
formerly consisted of posts and chains, 
but are now denoted hy lofty stone obe- 
lisks, beating the city aims which may 
be seen castwaid, in Winte Chapel, the 
Minonies and Bishopsgate street north- , 
ward, in Caswell street. at the end of 
Fan alley, and in St John’s street, and 
westward at Middle 1:ow. Holborn, 
While at the west end of Fleet street, the 
boundary is the stone gate-way called 
Temple Bar This old stone gate-way 1s 
gone now, and, had it remained, 1¢ would 
have seemed iwsignificant enough under 
the shadow of the somewhat gloomy 
and il-aianged palace where London 
has finally placed the numer ous trtbunals 
which were formerly crowded into small 
and old-fashioned 1ooms in the neigh- 
horhood of Westminste: Nea: where 
Temple Ba: stood, at the entrance into 
Fleet street fiom the Stiand, 1s a me- 
motial monument with a giiffin spiawl- 
ing on its top, and with bas-reliefs, which 
the populace, urged by some curious 
feeling difficult to expla, took dehght 
in breaking shortly after they were placed 
In position : 

Fleet street, with 1ts thousand ascent 
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souvenns of Insto1ic exhimton and pos- 
Sessions. and with its associations with 
Goldsmith and Johnson, w the chief 
rendezvous of joumnalism m= London 
There wae the oflices of all the great 
hewspapers, except the *' Times * + The 
Daly Telegiaph” and “The Daily 
News” have palatial abodes, and the 
writers of the articles winch move the 
thought of England meet to discuss 
politics and literatme in dusty venerable 
taverns, Whose ownels ve proud of the 
Mewo1ies which then houses evoke, and 
tun them to excellent account = In 
Wine-othee comt, just oft Flect stieet. 
is the ** Old Cheshne Cheere.” where the 
favored visitor is allowed to sitin a chan 
from which Di Johnson thundeed forth 
his magniloquent sentences , and close by 
1s the house where Goldsmith hyed im 
1761, when Johnson first visited him 
Johnson’s house, mm the cout numed 
after him, fiom which he used to maich 
foith on his stately promenades along 
Fleet street, 15 also close at hand = The 
house m Bolt court, where he dicd in 
1774 was burned more than half a 
century ago) Chauce: and Milton both 
lived at times in Fleet street , and there 1s 
a pretty story told of Chauce1’s once 
having soundly thnashed a Fianciscan 
fiiat mm the celelnated avenue, when he 
was a student of the Inne: Temple, and 
being fined two shillings for the offence 
The tavein» and coftee-houser aie usually 
to be found in dak httle passages o1 
alley-ways, and one instinctively looks for 
costumes of past ages, and 1s surprised 
to see the quaint rooms crowded with 
gentlemen sprucely dressed 1. the latest 
fashion of the West End Fleet street 
1s almost the only portion of the city in 
which there 1s a considerable movement 
at night During the sessions of Paila- 
ifent, or m exciting wal times, proces- 
s10DS wt cabs aie constantly moving 
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between Westaunster and the newspaper 
ofhees , but by one o'clock m the morn- 
ing nothing heard save the beating of 
the gieat presses, deep down in the sub- 
cellars, under the muddy streets Fleet 
sticet 15 often called the cradle of steam- 
puoting There Beasley, Woodfall, and 
Twlo, by then jomt exertions, finally 
succeeded m domg eylindiic ul printing 
Ths was mmediately adopted by the 
*Tines,” m 1814 

At the upper cnd of Fleet street there 
Is a gite-wiv to the Inne: Temple, and 
no rumble in London 1s more interesting 
than that through the tortuou» lanes and 
little streets, and between the houses in 
which the lawyers and law students of 
the metropolis icsidle = Out of Fleet 
street leads Chancery lane, filled with 
the ofhees of hanisters and legal pnnt- 
ers On the west side of this sticet 18 
Lineola’s Inn In these old coumts of 
chambers, which were munly built im 
the time of Jumes I was the ancient 
hall m which the Commons of the 
society used to meet for then masks and 
Chiistunas festivities, when the benchers 
laid aside then dignity and the students 
danced before then judges The new 
hall and hhiary,— noble bunkdhuogs of 
the Tudo style — the council-100m, are 
all most interesting, and one cannot but 
wonder that po sirene and thanquil a 
1etreat, lke that of nome old university, 
has been preserved in the very heat of 
one of the buniest of modern cities 
The new hall in Lincoln’s Inn has a 
vaulted latchen forty-five feet square 
and twenty-five feet high Attaclwd to 
it and adjoining aie cellais capable of 
containing one hundred pipes of wine, 
whence we may conclude that good 
cheet reigns in Lincoln’s Inn. Farther 
away, on the north side of Holbonn, 1s 
Giay’s Inn, also a noted rendezvous of 
the legal fraternity, possessing an oval 
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hall, bwilt thiee hundied years ago, with 
a great oaken 100f divided into peven 
bays by Gothic arehed ribs All the m- 
mater of these fom inns of court —the 
two Temples, Lincoln p Inn, and Gray’s 
Inn — haye the exclusive power of pr ic- 
tiring as advocate or council 
mn superior courts = The ptu- 
dent who wishes to gam id- 
mittance to any of these has 
ashup tight for the privilege , 
but once admitted he is en- 
titled to the use of the libra- 
lies, * to a seat in the chuich 
or chapel, uid toh we hisname 
set down for Chambetp ” 
* le w then rcquned to keep 
Commons by dunne in the 
hall twelve terms (fou terms 
occuliing eich yeal),on com- 
menemg Which he must de- 
porit with the tfleasuier £100, 
to be retuned with interest 
until he wealled Butresident 
members of the untertpities 
we exempt fiom this deposit 
The student inast also sign a 
bond, with smeties, for the 
payment of his Commons and 
term teen In all the inns 
no person ean be called unless 
he 15 above twenty-one years 
of age and thice yealn’ stand- 
Ing aya student = .A Council 
of Legal Education has been ; 
established by the four inns =’. 
of cout, to superintend the 
subject of the education of 
students for the bai, and, 

by order of this council, law lectures 
ale given by learned professors at the 
four inns, all of which any student 


of any of the inns may attend. The 
examinations also take place, and 
Scholarships, certificates, and othe 


marks of approbation ate the rewards of 
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the suecessful students Nevertheless, 
persons may still be called to the bat 1e- 
gudlcssof the leeturesand examinations , 
but im all cases, keeping Commons by 
dining in the ball 15 absolutely necessary. 

These dinners in the vauious halls ue 
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vely cuious Af five or half-past five 
o’cloch in the afternoon the batiisters 
and students assemble in then gowns, 
and the benchers pioceed in procession 
to the dau The steward then strikes 
the table three times, giace sad@y 
the treasurer o: senior ;benche: present, 
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and the dinne: begms. Each table 1s 
arranged by messes. and to each meses 16 
allowed a bottle of port wine. The 
dinne: 1s usually simple, but there are 
many ancient foimularies and celemo- 
nies. some of which piovoke a smile 
to-day. like that obseived in the Inner 
Temple on the 29th of May. when each 
member drinks to the happy 1eetoration 
of Chnules II m a golden cup of sack 
At Gray’s Inn they occasionally toast 
the memory of Queen Elizabeth. Now 
and then the younge: students fiom 
these vast ranges of buildings called 
*Courts” hold Ingh wassail in the 
pablic houses and queer old taverns on 
Fleet stiect. and show that Englwhmen 
of to-day diink as deeply as Englishmen 
of Di Johnson’s time 
The neighborhood of St Paul’s 15 one 
of the most interesting quaiters of the 
eity St Paul’s i the Pantheon of 
England’s naval and military he1oes, 
and the buiial-place of many of hei 
gieatest painters In the crypt les Sn 
Chiistophe: Wien. who built the gicat 
church, and whose handiwo1h ww visible 
everywhere m the city, Sn Joshua 
Reynolds, immoitahzed by Flaxman’s 
statue as much as by his own work, 
Pai1ry. Opie. Lawience, and Van Dyck, 
Turnei, West, and Malton Aicher Shec , 
in the middle of the czy pt, unde an altar 
tomb, are the 1emains of the great Nelson. 
In thi ciypt. for more than two yeais, 
lay the body of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the coffin placed upon the top of the 
saicophagus which coveied that of Nel- 
son, but now the old Duke 1eposes in a 
porphyly tomb, sculptured out of a 
singie block, weighing more than seventy 
tons, and placed upon a massive base- 
ment of Aberdeen granite, at each corner 
ch 1s sculptured the head of a 
hon. This severely noble 
tomb 1s far more impressive than that of 
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Napoleon I at the JInralides in Paris. 
In the ciypt of St. Paul's stands the 
state car on which the body of Welling- 
ton was conveyed to the cathedral at 
hy» funeial At the Chapte: IIouse of 
tins church, every time a new political 
patty assembles, there wp a kind of new 
clerical parliament, composed of a dean, 
four canons, twelve minot canons, six 
lay figuies, and twelve chouists Here 
the Luid Mayor’s chaplain preackes his 
annual state sermon, and on the anni- 
veipary of the gieat flie, 1666 In May, 
duzing the anniveisary festivals, noble 
concerts are given in the church, and 
the annual gatheiing of the charity chil- 
dien, eight ot ten thousand in numbe., 
held in St Paul’s in June, one of the 
prettiest and most pleasing of English 
public «assemblies $Thither go the 
judges and law-officers, in long piocen- 
b10n, for blessing on then labors before 
the heginning of the annual sersions. 
Back among, numerous stieets and un- 
romantic placen m the neighborhood of 
St. Paul's are the publishes One of 
the most famous streets in winch the 
purveyois of literate abound 1s Patei- 
noster Row, 50 called from the sellers of 
losaries and the text-wiiteis who lived 
there in the time of HemyIV From 
Pateinoste: Row and its immediate vicin- 
ity go out most of the gieat works which 
have done so much duiing the Victorian 
period to ennoble Engheh literature. 
The London pubhsheis do not indulge, 
like those 1n Pails. m costly and luxuri- 
ous Offices, with tapestries and pictures 
and bru-d-bnec. They do then work in 
business houts, in plain and simply fur- 
nished rooms, and t1eserve thei comfort 
and luxury fo: the suburban homes, to 
which they hasten as soon as fou o’clock 
sounds fiom the church-toweis of the 
city The man who at one o'clock 
may be found luncluing 1n a modest hittle 
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rookery in some back alley, in a dark, 
open stall, where theie 18 no cloth upon 
the table and where napkins aie un- 
known, sits down to dinne at seven 
o’clock in his noble country-house, look- 
ing out upon a splendid lawn, and does 
his evening work in a costly library 

London 1 their 1endezvous, and nothing 
else <A goliciton will 1eceise you ina 
back office simple as that of a Hemew 
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labor, black care goes home with them, 
and lurks beside the turtle-soup and the 
bottle of old port on then dinner-table. 

In front of the Mansion House, and 
past the Royal Exchange, and down 
Threadneedle street, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Fust Bank of England, 
whose structures cover more than four 
acies, there 1s 2 continual 1ush of teams, 
eniliages, drays, ommibuses, and other 
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retail dealer just beginning business . 
but, 1f he mwvites you to Inmg yout 
papers to lus house, you will find he 
hives like a merchant prince Every city 
Man sacrifices about two hours daily mm 
going to and fiom Ins busmes» When 
the trams leaye the city nm the afte1noon 
they are crowded with men who are 
studying biiefs, prospectuses, and memo- 
randa, which they extiact from little 
black bags, placed ca1 efully beside them 
One feels that their going into the city 
nas been but the beginning of then day’s 


vehicles of almost every description, 
fiom early morning until afte: business 
hous, and through this moving mass 
hundreds of thousands of pedestzians 
pick their way with the deftness born of 
long practice Near by 1s Lombaid 
street, so called from the old *‘ Longo- 
hardi,” the mch bankers who settled m 
that disti:ctof London and grouped their 
countrymen around them beforg the 
time of EdwardII. There alo_ 

the goldsmiths, who lent money « 

and jewels, and from the badge of the 
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Lombards. o: Longobaidi, the three 
golden pills of the Medici family, we get 
our modern pawnlnoker’s sign = ‘* The 
days have long pasred when,” as we 
are toll in the ‘* Life and Times of Sn 
Thomas Giesham,” ‘all sorte of gold 
and silver vessels were expored to sale, 
as well as ancient and modein coins, m 
such quantities as must sulprise a man 
the first time he secs and consideis 
them ” The wealth of the men of Lom- 
bad street does not to-day consist of 
golden chains, hke that of Giesham, as 
was found to he the case afte: lis death 
But gold and silver lacemen still had 
then places of business im the street at 
the beginuing of this century Fo 
more than five and a half centuries this 
celebiated avenue has heen devoted to 
finance, and in the long and nanow 
streets, with then gloomy courts which 
radiate fiom it, are the business offices of 
some of the most powerful commeicil 
houses in the would The fist idea of 
the London Exchange came fiom Sn 
‘Richaid Gresham, who proposed to 
Cromwell ‘to make a place for merchants 
to i1epar unto m Lomhert Streete ” 
Underneath the dust of this avenue ale 
the 1u1ins of Roman houses, and many 
Roman 1emains have been found They 
are the last lot unearthed, and are sup- 
posed to indicate that they belunged to 
the period when London was buined by 
Boadicea The value of the ground m 
this neighborhood may be adjudged by 
the following instance, which Mi Timbs 
gives us in his valuable hook on London 
A piece of ground at the corne: of 
Lombaid street, formeily the site of 
Spooner & Co.’s banking house, was let to 
the Agra & Masterman’s Bank, for nine 
years, at £66,000 per year Owning toa 
change in the management of that hank, 
it was next sold to the City Offices Bank, 
at a premiug of £70,000 sterling. Later 
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on, a building was erected upon it, ata 
cost of nearly £70,000, the gross rental 
of which 1s estimated at £22,000, — the 
London and Canada Bank paying £12,- 
000 for the mound floor and basement 
It 15 not easy to get huilding sites in the 
centie of the banking world The Mer- 
cantile and Exchiwge Bank purchased 
piemises in Lombaid stirect for £20,000. 
The dnectors of the bank then let the 
first floor of the house to the Agsuatic 
Banking Corpoiation for £1,000 per 
vear The amalgamation of the London 
Bank of Scotland with the Mercantile 
and Exchange Bank having made it 
necessary to valuc the premises in Lom- 
baid street, the duectois of the Bank of 
Scotland paid £10,000 to the share- 
holde1s in the Mercantile and Exchange 
Bank as then moportion of the inczeased 
value of the premises, which me now 
estimated as woith £40,000 The value 
was thus doubled within a yea 

Every week-dav, and at all homs of 
the day, — even later hours than those 
kept by the regula: city man, — hosts of 
able people from all coincrs of the earth 
flock into the city, hearing in thei busy, 
and often aching, brains, schemes which 
they hope to float in the inspuing atmos- 
phere of this commercial centre, and by 
which they hope to entich themselves. 
Among these waiting and hoping folk 
the Americans are very prominent. 
They are of all types the bicezy, fresh, 
and enthusiastic Western man, who, 
despite the English assertion that gush 
and a confidential an will kill any en- 
terprise offered in the city, behaves 
in unconventional London in the same 
boisterous and buoyant way that he 
would at home, the sharp, quiet-man- 
nered financier, who has come determined 
to measuie capacities with the magnates 
of Europe’s financial head-quatters , the 
wild-cat speculators, who find peisons 
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resembling them in the London market, 
and who slowly lay then plans fur gull- 
ing the public, and, finally, the Luge- 
biained but timid invento1s, — the men 
with every kind of novelty fiom pei- 
petual motion to 2 new barbed-wue 
fence, — all learning by bitter experience 
how had it 15 to tuin the cunent of 
suspicious capital into then own particue 
lair channels The Odysseys of these 
speculative-minded men, amid the rocks 
and waves of London, are otten attended 
with pathos, and sometimes tei minate in 
tiagedy ‘Tope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,” and as there are at all times 
fiom six to seven thousand important 
schemes waiting attention, 1t 1b not odd 
that the many thousands of less impor- 
tant entelprises are swept aside, forgot- 
ten, o1 readily dismissed = It is precisely 
the uncettainty, the delightful suspense, 
the dreamy anticipation of success which 
tempts so many foreign investors to stay 
onand on in London until then credit 
then courage, and often then health, have 
depaited They arrive fresh with vigor, 
and will tell sou they aie well aware of 
all the obstacles, have profited by the 
expezence of others, and have come to 
stay And they do stay, moving fiom 
the huge and glitte:ing hotels, in which 
they at first installed themselves, mto 
the more modest quiet of the West End 
squaie, then into cheape: lodgings, 
again to second-1ate taveins, finally, 
mto the countsj, but clinging on with 
perhaps no other capital than a good 
hat and umbrella and theu ever-seduc- 
tive address, determined against fate 
Out of this throng of unsuccessful people 
sometimes lenps to the very height of 
financial yictory a man who had seemed 
marked foi disaster Some lucky ch wee 
has brought him to the front, and all the 
others, seeing the good turn fortune has 
done him, struggle on, using an energy 
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and patience which, in more legitimate 
pursuits at home, would have made them 
solid fortunes 

The Royal Exchange 1s imposing. and 
1» filled with memouals of Sn Thomas 
Giesham, who catued out the project 
which his fathe: had recommended to 
Ciomwell, and had bis famous crest, 2 
giasshoppel, placed ove: the first ex- 
change in Lombard street Then the 
** Burse,” as it was called was placed 
m Corbill, whither. in 13570, came to 
the dedication, ** "midst the 1mging of 
hells in every part ot the city. the 
Queen’s majesty  ittended with the 
nobility, from he: house m the Strand, 
ealled Somerset Honse, and entered the 
city by Temple Ba, through Ficet 
street, Cheap and sv by the north side 
and the Burse, through Threadneedle 
stieet. to Thomas Giesham’s house, mn 
Bishopsgate stieet, where she dined ” 
Sn Thomas Giesham died before he 
hid half completed his plan for emiuch- 
ing the Exchange with statues ‘Lins 
building was destioved in the great ine 
m London, and, oddly enough the 
founde1’s statue was the only one which 
did not fall into the flames The sec- 
ond Exchange was opened at the close 
of the seventeenth century, being built 
by the city and the Meiceirs’ Company 
It was a noble structure, well studded 
with statues of kings But thi in its 
turn ws buined in 1838, and as the fire 
reached the clock-tower at midnight the 
bells were heard chiming the famnhar 
au, ‘*There 1s nae luck about the 
house ” The present Exchange, dedi- 
cated by Queen Victo1a, m 1844, 1 
1enowned for its portico, adorned with 
Westmacott’> sculptue On this por- 
tico 1s the mscnption ‘* The earth is 
the Loid’s and the fulncss thereof ” 
Mi Henry George, while addressing “an 
open-an meeting recently jn front of 
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the Mansion House, pointed to thi 
inscription on the Royal Exchange and 
said it should read * The earth 1s the 
landlord’s, and the fulness thereof ” 
In tins building we Lloyd's subsctip- 
tion-200ms, Where meet the noted mei- 
chants, ship-owners, undeiwiitels, in- 
surance, stock, and exchange Inokets 
of London Lloyd was an old coftee- 
houre keeper, from whose establish- 
ment at the coimne: of .Abchurch lane, 
Lombaid ptreet, Steele used to indite 
his epistles to the ‘** Tatle: ” 

The Bank of England looks lke a 
gieat foitiess, and it 1 well protected 
externally fiom attack At might there 
i139 a military force on duty. and clerks 
are also detuled to heep a mght-watch 
There 1 hittle dange, howeven, that 
the masses, whether excited by Mh 
Hemy George ot any other agitator. will 
ever attempt an assault upon the ven- 
erable and exalted fimancial institution 
It 1» not tu fiom this centie of com- 
merciu London to the waterside and 
the great Custom-house, with its majestic 
front, five hundied feet long, with a 
bioad esplanade between it and the 
liver, and to the long avenues, literally 
crammed with heavy drajs, bearing to 
and fro every conceivable sort of mer- 
chandise from the ships which clowd the 
docks Hee and there throughout the 
city 11ses a fine building devoted entuely 
to the providing of 1efieshment The 
city 1estaurant-keepers acquue fortunes 
in a very shoit time Theu custom 1s 
ceitain Yet they court it by hestowing 
upon then customers evely possible com- 
fort and luxury. From ten o’cloch until 
four these great restaurants and the 
numerous clubs scattered thioughout the 
city quarter are overflowing with hun- 
gry people, but after sunset few people 
linge:, and by the time the lamps are ht 
in the gorgeous gastronomic establish- 
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ments of the West End, the city resiau- 
rateu; has counted lus cash and closed 
fo. the mght The City 1s the best 
paved, the cleanhest kept part of the 
metiopolis, and contains many of the 
most bnilant shops in London In 
Cheapside, in the Poultry, in the neigh- 
hbothvood of the General Post-office, in 
King Wilham and m Cannon streets, 
a stranger may shop to gieat ad- 
vantage In Cannon otirect a fiag- 
ment of the London Stone, supposed to 
be the great central muile-stone fiom 
which the Buitish high 1oad» radiated, 
and to have been placed im its present 
location moie than a thousand yeals ago, 
> still to be seen = =s It. 18 mentioned as a 
lundmaik in a lst of rents belonging to 
Chiists Chinich in Canterbury, m the 
time of King Athelstan, who 1e1gned m 
the tenth century 

One of the noblest chanties in the 
caitv of London it Clinst’s Hospital. 
Which was due to the exertions of the 
good citizens to piovide for a lage 
homeless population Hemy VIII as- 
sisted] this work by laige giants, and 
young King Edwaid VI gave the hos- 
pital its name The hospital was not 
o1niginally, ag it 15 to-diy, a school, but 
at all times its duectois rescued young 
children from the streets to shelter, feed, 
and clothe them For more than thiee 
hundied years Chiist’» Hospital has 
been a school, and 1s proud of its old 
traditions and its ancient uniform 
Many 2 fashionable mother presents with 
pide hei son attired in the long blue 
coat and yellow stockings, and weanng 
the livery gudle which all the children 
jeceived at Christ’s Hospital must wear 
They go bareheaded 1m all times and 
seasons, and one of these boys, on his 
vacation visit to the Continent, 1s as 
much followed and stared at as a lion 
or an elephant would be There are 
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but a few arches and a bit of a cloister 
of the old building 1emainmg Many 
of the oldest bmldings have been 1e- 
stored. Fiom Newgate street the pub- 
lie can look in upon the great hall, and, 
on any Friday, may get admittance to 
see the children having thei supper m 
this hall, the eight or nine hundred boys, 
in quaint costumes, going caiefully over 
the various ce1emonies which have come 
down to them fiom the sixteenth century 
The Cha:te: House, 1n Aldersgate street, 
13 another noble chazity, founded hy a 
London meichant, where eighty pennion- 
eis live together in collegiate style, and 
where forty poor bows are annually 1e- 
eerved for fiee education = This Charter 
House, which has given to the would Sn 
Wilham Blackstone, Addison, Richaid 
Stecle. John Wesley, George Grote, and 
Bishop Thulwall, bas an imeome of 

29,000 sterling annually Yet another 
college 1» that named afte: Su Thomas 
Giepham where lectures ale annually 
delivered on different sciences, fiee of 
any charge to the public 

Chiist’s Hospital i» filled with memouies 
of Coleidge, Charles Lamb, and Leigh 
Ifunt, all of whom are blue-coat hvys. 
It has many ancient privileges, such as 
that of addiessing the Sovereign on the 
occasion of his o: he: coming into the 
City to partake of the hospitalities of 
the coipoiation Presentation» to this 
school are greatly coveted The msti- 
tution has five hundied governois, headed 
hy the royal family, and many of these 
have the pnvilege of presenting pupils. 

Not fai from Blackfiiar's Bridge and 
looming up a conspicuous monument as 
the traveller from west to east enters 
the domains of the City by way of the 
embankment, 1s the office of ‘* The 
Times,” which 18 now in the hundredth 
year of ita existence, und which was 
never more brilliant and prosperous than 
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at present ‘The Times” 1s the epit- 
ome of English achievement, day by 
day, and has the utte: lack of self-con- 
sciousness and the quiet dignity which 
are so noticeable in an Englishman , and 
it also has the abundant confidence and 
the utter inability to look at any subject 
fiom other than an English pomt of 
view In its huge red brick building 
‘The Times” sits enthroned a positive 
authority, against which many cayvil, but 
none dare rebel The present office 
stands upon the sight of the old Mon- 
astery of Blackfiiais, in Painting House 
Square Mi W Fiaser Rae, a noted 
Enghsh publicist has recently given to 
the world a hiihant monogiam on the 
centenary of * The Times ” 1m which he 
traces through wt hundied yeus the 
course of the great pape: Peshaps no 
meident in the lastoiy of this journal 
is more Striking than its exposme of a 
yast Conspuacy that had heen formed 
for swindling toe@en bunkers out of 
£1 000,000 sterlmg = * The Times’ was 
quite successful in the unearthing of this 
fraud, and its Be1vices to Commerce aie 
commemorated by a tablet m the Royal 
Exchange There have been thiee gen- 
e1ations of Waltein, propuetors and 
conductois of ‘* The Times,” which 18 a 
magnificent property In the printing 
of this jouinal, which sometimes com- 
pluses sixteen laige and well-printed 
pages, a perfected press, invented by 
the thnd Walter, 1 used The man 
features of this ale simplicity and com- 
pactness, combined with eno1mous speed 
inwolking 4 laige reel, covered with a 
canvas 10ll of paper, revolves at the 
one end, at the othe: end the printed 
sheets issue, folded and pmnted ready 
for the pubhsher, at the rate of fifteen 
thousand copies per hour The paper 
on the reel 1s four miles long In less 
than half an hour these four miles of 
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paper aie converted ite newspapers 
«Every mght..”"5.s Mi Rac. * when 
the Walter presses are 1unning in * The 
Times’ office. a quintity of pape: wugh- 
ing ten tons and representing a 1oll one 
huudied and sixty miles long, i thus 
transformed into newspaper ” The 
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the civilized or paitly civilized wold, 
constitute one of the most wonderful 
intellectual achneveinents of modein 
times No matte: how tiemendons the 
expense and effort attendant upon the 
gettng of telegraphic news, ** The 
Times” never blusters about these 
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edito: of ‘* The Times” 15 no longer a 
one-man powel, stiiking te1101 because 
of hisvery mystery Much of the work 
of deeision 18 done 1n council, but there 
1% still an enormous amount of detail, 
which falls upon the shoulders of the 
chief, and it 1s no secret that Mr 
Chenery, the late edito1, who has heen 
succeeded by the able Mi Buckle, died 
of overwork The telegraphic pages of 
* The Times,” embodying as they fre- 
quently do on a Monday mouning, 
lencthafishspatches from every part of 


things, but piimts, m its biight, clea 
type, on its immaculate pape, the news 
of the world 

There are always ** causes” to take 
up much of the attention of the papers of 
the gieat city, and among the latest 1s 
the movement fo. perpetual religious 
excitement known a» the ‘ Salvation 
Amy” The military nomenclatue of 
its machinery masks a worthy scheme 
for reaching a class that 1s not touched 
by the churches It 1» not wisely man- 


aged, but 1t does much good 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY. 


The Smoke and Dnt of London — Temper atuic — Poo: People and Duty People —The Loncon 
Season — What it Is, and What it Means —The Rues —The Duby —Gomg Down to 
Epsom — The Return —(roodwood — Axcot —The Royal Academy —John Millais — 6&ir 


Ficdeick Leighton — Music and Musicians 


A’ six o'clock on a June moimnimg 
the stiange: who takes a walk 
though London can scarcely reahze that 
it 1» the same city, in the san. county, 
which he visited on fom o’clock of a 
Novembe: afternoon Befoie the mil- 
hones of fires are lighted, and the thick, 
black smoke begins to pom out fiom the 
chimneys, the soft giay of the skies, and 
the giayish-hown of the noble lines of 
buildings, walls. and monuments, and 
the gieat houses and houquets of teen 
and eveigieen foliage, haimonie pei- 
fectlh In this tranquil morning how 
London would be. if its stiects were 
clean almost as beautiful as Paiw But 
the sinoke, meeting the must, hoveis in 
the sticet, a» soon as the thousands of 
founde1ies, biewe11es, manufactoiies of 
all soits, and the domestic heaiths have 
hghted their flies , and from nine o’clock 
in the moining until late at mght Lon- 
don has a climate peculia to itself 
‘*The temperature of the au in the 
metropolis,’ says Mr Timbs, “1s 1a1sed 
by the artificial sources of heat existing 
in no less than two degrees, on the avel- 
age mean, above that in its immediate 
vicinity ” All the artificial sources of 
heat, with the exception of the domestic 
fires, continue in fall operation through- 
out the summe1. 

It would seem as if the excess of the 
London temperature is still greate: in 
June than in January, but the fact 1s 
otherwise. The excess of the city tem- 


peiature 1s greater: in winter. and at 
that period seems to belong entnely to 
the mghts. which average considerably 
Waimel than im the country, while the 
heat of the days, owing, without doubt, 
to the interception of the solar rays by 
the constant fall of smoke, falls, on a 
mean, about one-thud of a degiee short 
of that in the open plains ‘* There are 
hundieds of places m London ” says 
Mi Timbs, ** into which the wind never 
finds admission , and even on the wider 
strects there are many through which a 
free cuiient w imely blown It 1s only 
in the night, when combustion, in some 
measuie, ceases, and the whole surface 
of the earth 1s cooled, that the gases 
aie gradually temoved and the whole 
atmosphere of the city 1s biought into 
an equality ” 

If London could dispense with the 
burning of coal it would be transtormed, 
in Jess than a month, fiom one of the 
smokiest and dutiest cities m the world 
into one of the most picturesque and 
beautiful The mists and fogs which 
visit the metropolis would lend an addi- 
tional picturesqueness to the old and 
mysterious city, but they are mixed with 
sulphurous fumes, which are vely un- 
healthy, for many medical autho1ities 
asseit a constant loweiing of the physi- 
cal type in London, and question whether 
the London population could be per-% 
petuated without a perpetual inflpx of 
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fiom other countries. The smoke and 
the coal-dust, the sulphate of ammonia, 
produced in the atmosphere by the burn- 
ing of enormous quantities of coal, and 
the sulphurous acid, are at first intensely 
disagreeable to thestiange: Ifa window 
be leftslightly open, books, wiiting-paper, 
fine linens, and silks are found soiled 
and smuched with the black particles 
which hover in to do then unpleasant 
work, and a wiistband, immaculate at 
nine o'clock, must be changed at noon 
One soon discovers why it 1s that the 

Londoner w pet pet- 

ually washing his 

hands, and that to1- 
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clever dramatist and journalist, Mr. 
George Sims, electrified benevolent Lon- 
don when he showed, in a well-written 
pamphlet, how the poor of London hve, 
how they are crowded in dens such as 
exist in no continental city. The instinct 
of decency and cleanliness seems to be 
banished f:om the souls of thege people, 
who hye im an atmosphere of unsavory 
odors, and whose methods of thought are 
so muddled by constant absorption of 
beer and spirits that they do not 21ealize 
their own degadation In addition to 
the ve1y ,oor there 1s an adventurous 
class, several hundied thousand strong, 
which passes a wretched existence of 
expedients and make-slifts, living im 
almost hue, comfottless lodg- 

Ings, knowing no warmth o1 

i § light save that of the public 
Po * house or the theatre, o1 
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found in every ciowded thoroughfare. 
From the difficulty of keeping clean in 
London town probably arises the fashion 
prevalent among the upper classes of 
speaking of the poor as duty people In 
no other place in the world 1s a smait, 
even an elegant, exte11or s0 umportant 
as in London The papers record with 
surprise the appearance of a well-dressed 
man in the dock of a police or cnmunal 
court. To be ill-dressed 1s almost a 
crime. 

The poor people in London are indeed 
dirty people, and they have few facilities 
for the promotion of cleanliness. That 


that of the too rme sunlight during the 
short summet. 

London has its fashionable season, 1ts 
period of social and intellectual, as well as 
chief commercial, activity, in the months 
of March, April, May, June, July, and 
August The “season” proper may 
be said to begin after Easter, and to 
close punctually with the rsing of Par- 
hament, on the 12th of August. In 
February and March pubhshers are busy 
with new books, the painters are frantic 
with preparations for annual exhibitions, 
horse-racing begins, the university crews 
are biiskly at work on the niver, finish- 
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mg with their annual struggle But 
‘stown,” as all Englishmen call it, 1s 
not at the height of its gayety until the 
breezy and pleasant days of May 
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house-keeper 1s nervous with ambition to 
make money, and in the gieat metropo- 
hs, with four and a half muillons of 
people, a stranger who arrives on a sum- 
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Then the 11ch families come in from 
their countiy 1etreats The fashionable 
hotels treble then rates. The gentle- 
men who pay ten guineas fo: their suite 
of 100ms during the spring are asked to 
pay thuty afte: the first of May or to 
reGre. Evciy landlord and lodging- 


met evening has an excellent chance of 
sleeping in the streets, if he has not 
engaged his rooms several days before- 
hand 

It is not the foreigners, but the Eng» 


lish of the upper and middle _. 
who spend the money duiing,th n. 
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The Buitish hotel-keepe: professes some 
slight disdain to: American pationage, 
because the American does not dink 
wine <A countiy syuue, a plosperous 
elagvman with bis family, or a 11ch 
manufacturer, with his half-dozen grown- 
up daughte1s, one o: two smart sons, 
and his bustling wife, will spend as much 
moncy 4%t dinner at a London hotel as an 
American party will dispense ina day 
The well-to-do countiy people enjoy 
then London season and lavish money 
upon it If they economize it 15 1n the 
discrect pinvacy of then imal home 
One cannot pass through the London 
season without heavy expense The 
ancient and iathe: shabby lodging- 
houses in the lustoiice streets on the 
Strand, and in the gieat squaies at the 
West End, are almost as expensive as 
the mammoth modein hotel The thea- 
tie, the opera, and concert are all dear in 
comparison with o1dinazy prices in Amer- 
ica~=Ss—s«C A: seat at a fashionable theatie, 
where the play begins at a quanter befoue 
nine o'clock and closes promptly at 
eleven, costs half a sovereign, or $2 50 
Floweis, fruit, and, in short, everything 
which paitakes of the natme of a 
luxury, are dear, even at a cential maz- 
ket like Covent Gaiden But England 
1s filled with people who are tich and 
whose fatheis were mch befoic them, 
and who scarcely appreciate the value of 
money The luxazious and handsome 
hotels in London, at the te:min: of the 
great railways, profess to make moderate 
charges , but to live in them as one hivesin 
an American hotel one must pay nearly 
double the American charges London 
plucks the stranger within her gates, 
whether he comes from outside England 
or from foreign paits, but the 1esident 
finds 1t a cheap, healthy, and agreeable 
place to live in. He learns not to think 
of thy yweather at all. In-door life 1s 
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comfortable and enteitaining, and when 
the Englishman goes out of doors, 1t 18 
fo. vigorous exercise on horseback, on 
the 11ve1, 1n the ciicket field, o: a brisk 
walk along the suburban streets, or a 
thuty-mile promenade on the ticycle, 
which has become almost as prominent 
an institution wm London as a family 
calage 

The holidays, festal occasions, politi- 
cal and sporting anniveisazies ae im- 
poitant events m the London season. 
Afte: Easte: comes a Bank holiday, 
while business 18 suspended when the 
Quaiter Sessions begm On the second 
Sunday afte: Easte: the Conseivatives 
celebiate what 1s called Piimiose Day, 
the anniversary of the death of Lord 
Beaconsfield, in 1881 In May the 
Academy exhibition of paintings 1s 
opened, and on the evening preceding 
it, unless it be a Sunday, giand din- 
nei 1s given at Burlington House, at 
which the president of the Royal Acad- 
emyj presides, and speeches are expected 
fiom the Prime Minister. foreign amhas- 
sadois, distinguished orators and wiitets. 
In May, tov, comes the anniveisary of 
the bnth of Queen Victoria, —a Bank 
holhiday,— when all the commercial would 
enjoys a rest, and the younge: class of 
employés a great frolic Next in oidet 
aie the Epsom 1aces, and the Whitsun- 
tide holidays 

The Derby, famous the world over, 1s 
one of the most curious and interesting 
of the 1racing-festivals in England, and 
brings out the most motley collection of 
people of all classes that can be seen 
duiing the year. The great annual 
meeting, on Epsom Downs, takes place 
just before Whitsuntide, from Tuesday 
to Fnday. Wednesday 1s the Derby, 
Fnday 1s the Oaks, or, as the populace 
would call it, ** The Hoaks.” If the 
English think 1t extraordinary that the 
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French should always choose a Sunday 
for any gtand paihamentary display be- 
fuie the beginning of an impoitant de- 
bate, the Fiench think it no less singular 
that the Englwh should adjourn then 
Parliament in o1de: that its members 
may attend a hoise-lace = Legislation 1, 
in fact, imvaiably adjouned tor the 
Derby, and Su Wilfred Lawson and 
other 1efoi1meirs spend then breath m 
vain in pointing out the wickedness of 
wasting people's time in attendance 
upon 2 tiivial sport The passion for 
horse-fiesh 13 so gieat in England that 
it infiltiate,s imto convelsation and 
metapho: The slang of the tuf 1: 
often used 1n political lustiation, and 
instances nay be mentioned where it has 
heen employed in desciibing the charms 
of an a tiess 0: 2 professional beauty 
The sailor and the yjoceke, contitbute 
thousands of phrases to English con- 
veisation On the Deiby day, in the 
afternoon, all busmess mm London Is sus- 
pended, except the mmpoitant busmess 
of transportation Thousands upon 
thousands of people have gone down by 
road on diags and coaches, packed with 
hampers of food and diink, and, long 
before the hom of the 1aces, are 1anged 
In 10Wp on the furzy and uregular hill- 
sides, which are thrunged with a col- 
lection of mountebanks, gypsies, and 
adyentureis of all classes, and bown- 
faced foitune-telleis, mounted on stilts, 
come to the diags to tell the fortunes of 
the ladies seated there Young clerks 
from the city have hegun then libations 
at an early hour, and soon quariel and 
fight A ‘* Welche1,” o: a betting man 
who cheats, 1s thiashed within an inch of 
Ins life The enormous giand-stand, 
which can accommodate thousands, 
sends forth a shout of half awe-struck 
pleasure when the arrival of the Piince 
of Wales 1s announced, and it 1s not too 
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much to say that when the hoises aie 
led forth upon the tuf fifty thousand 
people :ush to then heels to admue and 
comment upon then points The 1ace 
itself 16 lake all hoise-1aves, — interesting 
m.amly to those who have risked upon 
the result The 1aces have heen 1egu- 
laily 1un at Epsom since the time ot 
Junes I when he lined at Nonsuch 
palace, and was fond of visiting the 
Deibys to see the horses 10n In their 
present fom the 1aces date from 1730 

Foimeily there were spring and autumn 
meeting», but now thete Is a sping meet- 
ing in Api, lasting only two davs, and 
from which the fashionable world holds 
aloof Then there is the May meeting. 
fiom the Tuesday to Fiiday before Wiut- 
suntide, unless Easte: comes in Mich, 
when the races take place afte: the 
Whitsuntide week Edwaid, twelfth Earl 
of Derby, established the 1ace hnown by 
his name, in 1780, and in the \ear pre- 
vious to this he established the ** Oaks,” 
so called from one of his countis seats 

The Derby 1ace proper 18 a one-and-one- 
half-mile contest for three-year-old 
geld» and filles, and i usually run in 
fiom two minutes and forty -thiee seconds 
to two minutes and fifty-two and one- 
half seconds Thuty years ago Tatte- 
sall’s, the gieat sporting z:endezyou» in 
Auction Hall for boises in London. was 
.owded at the book-making before the 
Deiby day with a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of peers and plebeians and prize- 
fighters, ‘* butchers, bakes, and candle- 
stick-makei»,” faimeis, soldieis, and 
even ladies, — all anxious to indulge in 
this form of gambling The owner of a 
De:by winnei, on one occasion, had to 
receive £70,000 fiom the 1:ng at Tatter- 
sal]’s, and so strict ue the regulations 
that on the setthng day all this money, 
with the exception of £200 or £800, was 
in the hands of bis bankers. Joqkeys like 
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Archer, Fordham, and Wood accumulate 
large fortunes, and Archer, who heads 
the hst of winning jockeys in England 
and France (for he often mdes at the 
races on Longchamps, in Pais), makes 
as much money as the most successful 
of dramatic authuis or leading actors 
Duiing the 
last lacing 
season five 
prominent 
English gen- 
tlemen, own- 
e1s of five 
studs of 
horses, won 
more than 
£10,000 each , 
Mi T Ham- 
mond winning 
£12,379 , Ma 
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R Pech, £11,906, the Duke of West- 
minster, £11,769 , Mz. Manlon, £11,494 , 
and M: Rothschild, £10,931 

The retuin from the Derby 1s a sight 
that, once seen, 1s never to he forgotten 
Thousands of coaches, drags, light car- 
riages, omnibuses, and country wagons 
stream geome past the grand-stand, from 
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which the view extends, on one side, to 
Windsor Castle, and on the other to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and all the way up to 
London, fifteen mules, along pleasant 
count: y roads, well dotted with rural inns, 
with furzy banks, copious forests, count1y 
valleys, surrounded with handsome shi ub- 
bery, — thee 1s a veuitable carnival of 
the rudest hoise-play and spoit The 
noisy people feel it then duty and their 
privilege to attack quict people, and as 
two-thirds of the holiday-makers 11de 
upon the tops of drags o1 1n open wagons 
a kind of battle goes on Nowand then 
the quiet people aie provoked into re- 
taliation by streams of watet poured on 
them from squit-guns, made especially 
for the occasion, and by a showei of 
pocket-flasks, stale biscuits, bits of lob- 
ste1-shells, and even champagne bottles 
Every license that the exhilaiation of 
fresh air and an unlimited quantity of 
Wine can produce seems pei mitted, and 
the interference of the police would be 
looked upon as an unheaid-of imnova- 
tion The object of the 1ougher class 
seems to be to1uin the garments and 
spoil the pleasure of the 

gentle: numbe, and 1n this 

they thoroughly succeed. 

The result 1s that gentle- 

m men who visit the Derby 

: clothe therselves fo: the 
occasion 1n gaiments of 

simple gray and in white 

hats, w hich they countupon 

laymg aside as_ useless 

thereafter The ladies, 

with their customary tact, dzess in sober 
colors, and if the road carnival becomes 
too uproatious they take refage in the in- 
terior of the coaches It was once my 
fortune to visit the Derby with a party 
who had in then service a huge, good- 
natured, and neatly dressed American 
negro. This unfortunate servant occu- 
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FOX-HUNIING IN ENGI AND 


ned a conspicuous place on the fiont London certain societies post good- 
f the drag; but before we had gone looking men, who hold up placards for the 
ve miles on our return he was Indden contemplation of the crowd. These 
nder the back seat mm the intenor, placards are generally adorned with re- 
rhence he hardly dared to emerge after ligious mottoes and devices, and on one 
@ was in the comfortable security occasion a huge poster displayed these 
fthe stable ata Jendon hotel H woids, ‘“‘ Where will all this end? In 
od there on the road from Epsom op hell-fire.” - * & 
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Thete are numerous 1aces after the 
Epsom duiing the season; the summer 
meeting at Sandown, the Ascot, to which 
the fashonable world goes in throngs, 
the New Market meeting, and the Good- 
wood meeting, — all these aregreat events 
foi society ; and even the Queen has been 
known to attend the races at Ascot on 
the cup day. Perhaps the most brilliant 
assemblage of ladies in the early pait of 
the London season 1s to he found at 
Epsom. on the Oaks day,— the Derby 
being mote especially reserved fo gentle- 
men 

The private view davs at the Academy 
and the Guiosyeno: exhibitions bing 
togethe: laige gathe1ings of celelnities 
In the handsome 100m» devoted to the 
Royal Academy in ‘Burlington House 
some seventeen hundred pictures, o1 
pethaps half a» many a6 are annually 
displayed at the Paris Salon, are exhib- 
ited) = The characteiisties of the English 
painting aie too well known to need much 
discussion here The foreign obseiver 
look» in vain for the biilliancy of tone 
and the harmony of colo: to which the 
continental schools of paimting have 
accustomed him He finds in the solid 
and enduring woiks of John Millais, 
Alma Tadema, M1 Watts, Luke Fildes, 
M: Holl, Ma Herkome:, and Sn Fred- 
erick Leighton, enough talent, even 
genius, to bestow ienown upon any 
academy Su Fredenck Leighton is 
the accomplished and versatile piesxlent 
of the Royal Academy The foreigner 
looks with astonishment upon the great 
mass of dull and flaccid compositions by 
the younger men If English art needs 
any informing purpose 1¢ 13 that of sun- 
shine It wants blue sky and translu- 
cent atmosphere. Now and then a mas- 
ter hike Milleis can extract a weird 
poetry and charm from the sombre and 
gray quplitice of a Sodtch landscape, gs 
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in his noted picture of ‘* Chill October ” 
The Academy 1 filled with capricious 
painters, who dehght in fantastic and 
unnatural subjects, in which they can 
use culois evolved fiom their own imagi- 
nation 1athe: than copied fiom anything 
in the virible universe In portraiture 
the Academy 1s stiong Ali the English 
pictures, except the above-mentioned 
poitiaits, have a strong literary tinge, — 
they tell a story, often stiiking, some- 
times touchmg The English painter is 
not satisfied, hke the French, with mese 
contrast of colo: without coherence, he 
wishes to 1ee1te something, to interest 
mote 1n his subject than in his technique. 
The mihtary painters ae not very 
numeious fo. a nation »o often at war 
as Gnieat Buitain Neither do the 
paintets appear to have profited by the 
picturesque facihties offered in India and 
athe: dependencies of Great Biitain for 
the choice of taking subjects English 
and Scotch people, 1t 1s said, wish Eng- 
leh and Scotch pictures , and there 1s no 
doubt they will pay4iberally for them 
Nowhere else in the wold does the mod- 
ein painter get more splendid 1emunera- 
fion than in London Half-a-dozen of 
the leading aitists live in veritable pal- 
aces, which aie the outgrowth of then 
own industiy,— ‘‘ industry” 1s perhaps 
the proper woid John Mulla liver in 
a noble mansion, and has a spacious 
studio, in which he often 1ece1ves 10yalty 
Sir Frederick Leighton inhabits a phe- 
nomenal house, with tessellated pave- 
ments, cool court-yaids, cabinets filled 
with antiquities and costly 072c-d-brac. 
and receives like a prime minister or 8 
peer of the realm George Boughton 
and Alma Tadema also have fine places 
of residence Tadema’s house is hke 
his wo1k, archeological and fascinating 
Ia the neighborhoe@ of Holland Park 
there is an artistic colony, with dqpiet 
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of roomy, noble houses, where painteis 
hve in a veiy different style from that 
of the traditional garret to: which they 
weie supposed to be condemned Besides 
the annual Academy exhibition there 1s 
a fine display of the woiks of living 
paimters, im oil and water colors, on 
the Ist of May, at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, which was established by Sir Coutts 
Lindsay a few years ago, doubtless to 
give increased facilities for exhibition to 
painters who are ciowded out of the 
Academy Then theie w& a socicty of 
painters in watei-colors, of which Si 


John Gilbert » the pres salso thc 
institate of painters In w plors , the 
Society of British Artif®;* and the 


general eshilntion of water-colois, which 
has a blach-and-white exhilition dming 
the season, and othe: minor displiys 
The English government gives a liberal 
ad to ut, and the multiplication of at- 
schools thiougLout the kingdom 1s vely 
remuhable All this movement in fay o1 
of art-schools and art-education spiang 
fiom the exlnbitiep of 1851. and from 
the impulse given to the study of the 
beautiful by that good and able man, 
the Pimnce Consoit 

Ot govud musie in London there 1s no 
lack during *' the season ” London has no 
opera-houses which can vie m splendo1 
with those of Paz and Vienna but im 
prospelous seasons there are two Italian 
operas and a Geiman opera, conducted 
hy Haus Richter, who has a great 1epu- 
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tation in London. “the concerts are 
legion. The real impulse to musical’ 
culture in London 1s given by’the Gei- 
mans, Su: Julius Benedict 1s deservedly 
popular, and, despite his gieat aye, still 
conducts with vigor and skill Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, famous because of his light 
operas, 15 already renowned for solid 
musical accomplishments, Si: George 
Giove and Mi McKenzie are among the 
chief authorities in the musical world 

The azstociacy docs but little for good 
music The famous Philhaimonic Society, 
wich Mendelssohn used to conduct, 
gives conceits at St Jamevs’s Hall, begin- 
ning in February, and continuing into 
the season The Rihte: concerts are 
also given at St James’s Hall The 
Philha:monic’s audiences are mainly 1c- 
c1uited fiom the uppet ranks of English 
society, the prosperous and culti ated 
Gelman and Jews attend the Richter 
series One of the odd institutions of Lon- 
don 1s the ** Ballad Conceit ” The popu- 
lice th never tired of the little tooting 
ballad o1 simple song Its appetite for 
these modest forms of musical composi- 
tion 1 eno:mous 9 The culture of sacied 
music is vety important Thue » 2a 
sacied harmonic society conducted by 
Charles Ialle, a German, who has lyed 
in London for nearly a huf-century, 
also the ‘Albert Hall Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Mr Bainaby, and the Bach 
Society, where Mr: Goldschmidt, the 
husband of Jenny Lind, wields the baton. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-ONE 


Quecns Weathe: —Tho Conchng Meets —'The Flower: Shows —fimpheity of Enghsh Manners — 
Fecentiucity and Excelicnce —Fowigneis and Enghsh fSouety —The London Theate.— Ellen 


Teas — Wilbon Burett — I] nehsh Comedy 


Whuiters —In the Puhs — Rotten Row —Some 


Noble Houses in London — A ‘Lown of Men — Political Influence — The Clubs 


N the Ingh London season theie 1s 
more out-of-door hfe, there are more 
lawn and gaiden paities, moire assem- 
blages of fashionable ladies and gentlemen 
at the flower shows of the gieat horticul- 
tuial societier, than would at first seem 
possible in a country with a climate so 
vyatiable as that of England If the chi- 


mate 18 va1lable, howe’ e1, 1t 1s also e¢cun-_ 


thie, and now and then the Londoneis 
aie miatified with a summer which has 
the strange chaim of the Noith with the 
sweetness and subtiltv of the South In 
1884 for imstance, in the meat gu- 
dens attached to the South Kensington 
Museum, where a successful * Fealth 
Exhibitioa” was held. thousands of 
gentlemen in evening diess paiaded 
afte: dinner on the gieen lawns and on 
te1zaces until the late darkness came, at 
half-past nine or ten o'clock, afte: which 
the grounds were illuminated, and Lon- 
don seemed tiansformed into Upper 
Italy or Southern France “Mi Punch, 
in Ins spughtly periodical, once illus- 
trated by means of a picture the 1eason 
why the Buitish public did not take 
kindly to cafes of the Parisian form 
He showed a crowd of stout dowagers 
and fat fathers of families suddenly sub- 
jected to a showe1 of sleet, just as they 
had begun to enjoy then coffee in the 
open aur. The people of London have a 
phrase, however, whith illustrates then 
devotion to #4: Royal Family and their 
appreciagion’ of, a fine day They say 


when the sun 1s 1adiant and there are 
no sudden changes that 16 18 ‘*Queen’s 
Weather ’? Oddly enough, whenever 
Her Gracious Majesty appears in public, 
she w» blessed with tranquil skies and 
the absence of down-pour, but other 
membeis of the Royal Famuly and other 
Enghsh personages are not so fortunate. 
The orato1 who goes to addiess a pub- 
he meeting without bis Macintosh or his 
umbrella 1s as foolish a» if he went with- 
out the subject-matter of lis speech. 
The ** Coaching Meets” and the *‘ Flow- 
er. Shows ” bring together as fine a collec- 
tion of handsome men and prettv women 
as can be found in any Euopean capr- 
til London takes a special pride in its 
flowers and fruit, which are forced into 
& precocious and somewhat abnormal 
maturity in the great conservatories and 
forcing houses The prosperous mer- 
chant hkes to boast of Ins orchids, 1ho- 
dodendrons, and an infinite vanety of 
roses This is indeed a more creditable 
fashion than a pronounced exthavagance 
in the line of fast lioises, wines, or even 
old china There 1s 1n the English capi- 
tal a very large class devoted to the 
doctiines of Mi: Bunthorne, —a class 
which, while perhaps 1t does not accept 
Oscar Wilde as its apostle, still follows 
pre-Raphaelitism in dress and in the fur- 
nishings of its homes These people 
stand out in bold rehef against the 
study mass of Englsh folk of all 
classes, and there are few if any of them 
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in the upper circles. An Enghsh Duke 
1s binff and simple in his ways, delight- 
ing 1ather, if he boasts at all, to boast 
of his drawiwge by Raphael, and lis 
majestic paths and lakes, than of any 
pecuhaiities im costume o1 speech 
There 1s even an affectation of simplicity 
on the part of ceitai noblemen of igh 
1ank, a kind of deference to the giow- 
ing democratic feeling, but a deference 
which the gentlemen in question would 
doubtless be slow to acknowledge if 
they were accused of it =An 1ll-natured 
cuitic has suid that an English public 1s 
captivated by eccentricities quite as 
mach as by excellence This 15 but 
paitly tue Oniguinality in thought and 
expression is always respected by Eng- 
lish society, although 1t sometimes calls 
foith comments of extieme )bluntness, 
and citicsims which m some cucles 
might be called rude To win the 
respect of the Englnh the foreigner 
must 1emain dimself, and never attempt 
to copy English ways of speech o1 dress 
Taking the London season altogether 
It may perhape be called the most mte- 
esting one m Eniope There is less of 
dramatic, but more of musical, billinnev 
m the London than 1n the Pail season 
There are more cucles, each one Luger, 
more enteituming and wealthier, mn Lon- 
don than elsewhere Set down a foi- 
eigne: in London from any pat of the 
wold, accoid to him a2 good appearance 
and characte, a ceitaim 1efinement, and 
a few letteis of introduction, and if he 
does not at once find the sort of society 
which he hkes he will be very had to 
please He will not find the upper 
world at all difficult of access, if he 1s 
celebrated, amusing, o: mstzuctive , and, 
on the contrary, if he 1s dull and selfish, 
even thongh he have millions, he cannot 
enter the charmed sphere London 
wants the best in people and in things, 
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and 1ecognizes, with great impartiality 
aud good-natwe, all kmds of meuit 
When it has once adopted a favouite m 
a certain specialty it hesitates for 
some time before accepting a rival in the 
sane line It appear» to think that it 
can be loyal to but one excellence in a 
single department, and if that excellence 
lecelves the seal of royal jiaise it 
guaianteed a permanence in public favor 
which nothing shoit of a great scandal 
o1 misfortune can destroy 

The theatre plays an important part 
in the recreations of the London high 
season, and grent progiess has been 
made 1n the last few years in the mount- 
ing and pioduction of plays In scenic 
splendo: London 1s easily the supelior 
of Pais to-day, the Puisians having 
even themscls en bodily to the spectacle, 
With 1t8 inane jokes, .nd if» silly, fairy 
extiavagancep , while the o1dinai y French 
comedy, Wlustatne of manneis and 
mol.ils, requires no scenery beyond that 
of 1. palo, a field, o1 a gaiden The 
latest production of the hullant Da- 
mis, the comedy of ‘* Denise,” 1s in 
four acts, without any change fiom the 
sceneiry of the fist act Afr. Tiving, 
and, later, Mi Wilson Baniett, have 
given a sharp influence to the archseo- 
logical school upon the stage In then 
productions at the Lyceum and_ the 
Piincess’» Theatie of Shakespeian 
plays and melodiamas they have ex- 
pended large sums in stiict adheience 
to 1ealwm, and with the view to great 
splendo: Mi I:ving 15, and will long 
remain, facile princeps mm the London 
theatiical would, for he umtes to his 
extiaordimary ability as a stage man- 
age: that grain of genius, combmed with 
eccentiicity, which captivates the Lon- 
don heart No one is better fitted than 
Miss Ellen Terry to serve’ as & piquant 
contrast to his vaied moods, and tu 
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portray the chief femmme characters in 
the plays which he has so strongly 
stamped with bis own individuality Mi 
Wilson Barrett 18 a newer appheant for 
London favor, but has made 1apid prog- 
ress, and stands almost shoulder to 
shoulder with Inning In thee o1 four 
years he has secured a prommence which 
no one dared prophesy fo. him The 
production of ¢ Claudian” and similar 
plays marks 2 new e172 at the old and 
well-known Pimeess’s Of goud come- 
dians, men and women, London has no 
lak, many of them ue a fama 
to the Amenean as to the English pub- 
he Mi and Mis” Kendal, Mi und 
Mis Banaoft. Ma Divid James, Mi 
Aitha) Cea Mi Hat Conway, Mh 
Chales Wyndham, Mr: Toole, Miss 
Ellen Teny Miss Calhoun (in Amet- 
¢an anil, who has made a fine 1eputa- 
tion in London), Mi Forbes Rob«t- 
bon, Mi Teriss (who appears to have 
been created expressly to wt bharmon- 
ously and nnupiessively with om brillant 
compatiiot, Miss Andetson), and othas 
less Known outside of London, yet who 
compate fayorably with the actors and 
actiesses of Vienna With bight fun 
and bulesque London is amply sup- 
plied, and a house in wluch the orches- 
tia stalls aie occupied by country 
parsons and theu families. or by prin 
old dowageis from the upper cucles of 
some 11ch county, will listen without 
appaient piudishness to what would 
6carcely pass unchallenged on the Amet- 
Ican stage What Mi Iiving, Mr 
Baniett, and one or two others have 
done foi the London theatre 1s to raise 
it from the level of an amusement to 
that of an at For those who wish 
meicly to be amused, the late M: Byron 
and the very lively and witty Mr Albery, 
a3 well as the perennial Mr Gilbert, 
the Siamese twin of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
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van, furnish all that 1s necessary The 
London critics of the theatie and the 
concert aresevere and just Among them 
aie many celebiities, hke Mr Burnand, 
editoi of **Panch”, Mr Kmght, of the 
* Athenwum”, Mi Sala, of the ‘‘Tele- 
eraph”, Mi: Yates,of the ‘* World”, 
M: Clement Scott, M: Saville Claike, 
and the industiious Mz Sims, who both 
Wiites and ciiticises plays If the Lon- 
don stage has not yet produced artiste 
to take the place of Phelp» and Buck- 
stone, and of Adelaide Neilpon, there 18 
no reason. to believe that 1t will not one 
diy find them, ind it peems certain that 
at no 1emote period England will have 
a school of contemporary comedy witers 
as good as those of the old diy» The 
obstacles that block the wy at present 
ue the mdisposition of the public to 
hsten to the featment of Enghsh social 
topics with the fiankncss with which 
Fiench comedians can discuss French 
society, and the ease with which a 
Ficuch piece can be adapted, :emodelled, 
aud angheived, so as to mike a de- 
lighttul work, fiee fiom guile, and 
apathling with wit Iunelish society 15 
80 diffarent in many small and, at first 
sight, imperceptible, particulais, even 
from American society, that when Mr 
Bionson Hownd undettook, mm con- 
Wnetion with Mi Albery, the adaptation 
of ** The Banke1’s Daughter ” to a Lon- 
don stage, he was met in almost every 
sccne with the 1emak fiom his co- 
laboier, ** That will not do here, that 
must he changed Qui andiences would 
not understand that, the young lady 
would not do that in London ,” and so on 
ad infinitum 

The ‘* Rotten Row” has sometimes 
been thought to derive its odd name 
from Route du Ro: —the King’s Way, 
but M: Timbs tells us that the name 
‘* rotten” 18 distinctly to be traced to 
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rotteran, to muster This seems natural 
enough, as Hyde Park was used fo: a 
mustei-ground duning the civil war, and 
many great reviews have been held 
theie It must be a very ugly day 1n- 
deed when * Rotten Row,” in Hyde 
Park, 1s not filled during the high season 
fiom five to seven o’cloch, and often in 
the moining homs, with throngs of 
pretty women of all ages from sixteen 
to sixty, escorted by gay young ¢ wa- 
hers, or by bale and fat old mulionnanes 
and members of Parliament, peers and 
promoters of companies, men hints ud 
professional men, taking then ide, 
and exhibiting as pretty a command of 
noble hotses a» can be seen anvwheie 
mthe wold From ul the arstocratie 
sections, — fiom Giosvenon and Barke- 
ley squares, from Park line and Miy- 
fan. from Belgrave squue ind St 
James's squac, and even fiom the gt we 
and decorous district westwaud = = from 
Portland place, between Oafoid street 
and Marylebone road , from Westbouine 
terrace, from the pretty districts ao0und 
Regent’s Park, — hundreds of horsemen 
and equestriennes take them way to the 
pak afte: a late lunch, ide fill dinne 
tume, andieturn home only in time todress 
for that 1epast The taslnonable day, 
to use an [libenmanism, in the meht 
The daylight hours are spent m vigol- 
ous 1eciuiting of the energies wiuch have 
been exhausted by ** ball and rout ” (for 
the English still use the old-fashioned 
** rout”), by receptions and dinnet-pai- 
fies, crushes in the salons of the am- 
bassadois, or late suppers afte: the 
theatre. During the ‘‘ season’’ most of 
the noble town houses of the aristocracy 
ate occupied Some of these are vell- 
table palaces, worthy of the best days of 
Italy. Apsley House, the old home of 
the Duke of Wellington, at Hyde Park 
Corner, 1s above a century old, and a 
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mob demonstration at the time of the 
fust Reform Bull broke its windows, 
whereupon the old Duke put up won 
shutters, which 1emained there dang 
hi lifetime Apsley House 1s famous 
for its picture-gallery, m which the 
Waterloo banquet was annually held on 
the loth of June, until 1452 It con- 
tams one of the most noted Coneggios 
mthe wold =  Staffoid House, the town 
residence of the Duke of Sutherland, 
dates fiom the early part of this century 
IIere the hospitable Duke 1ecetves com- 
pany fiom all parts of the world, and 
now and then the mansion, whicli 1s not 
unhke a Genoese pilace, has a giand 
stuncase and ow filled with celebrated 
pictures and stitues is thrown open to 
parsons who attend i concert o1 entel- 
tamment in aid of some chauty The 
pictme-gallery im Stuford Tlouse is 
sud to be the most miguificent room 
in London Murillo Thoiwaldsen Cor- 
reva10 «~Lawtence, tty, und Lindseer 
have contiubuted to the decoration of 
this noble house, built for the late Duke 
of Yok at whose death the lease was 
sold to the fust Duke of Sutherland 
The Maigur ot Westninstei has a grand 
mansion, Culed Giosveno: House, in 
Cppe: Grosvenoi street, and 1f contains 
Muillos. Titians, Guidos, Rembiandtas, 
a muaculous Paul Potter, and a group 
of the hest works of Rubens, four of 
which were bought out of a Spanish 
convent for £10,000 The Duke of 
Devonshue has a plain, rather ugly, 
mansion, called afte: Ins title. in Picca- 
dilly It w not strange that a man who 
has so splendid a countiy home as 
Chatsworth should not care foi an expen- 
sive London 1esidence In Lansdowne 
House, belonging to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Pijestley made the discov- 
ery of oxygen, and in the picture-gallery 
there hang the portraits of Hogaith. of 
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Peg Woflington, and of the painter: him- 
self The Marqus of Heitford, Sun 
Robert Peel, Lionel de Rothschild, the 
Duke of Bedford. the Earl of Dudley, 
the Duke of Noifolk, and many other 
noblemen have fine collections of paint- 
ings, ancient and modein 

T.ondon speedily nnpresses the strange 
as a town of men At first sight the 
foreigne: movimg about m the great 
metropolis seems to discover in 1t no 
place in public for the gentle: half of 
the human i1ace While mn Paris one 
finds ladies almost everywhere that gen- 
tlemen may go, m Lundon they seem to 
be confined to then homes, to the parks, 
and to buef execmsions fiom then cer- 
uages to shops At the theate, and at 
some of the fashnonable 1estamants, 
brilliant toilets and picttv faces mav be 
seen, but the exteno: of London 1s not 
suficiently inviting to draw forth the 
ladies daily and at all hours as one may 
see them in Pains and Vienna =n Lon- 
don the masculine mind 1s supreme 
Fiom time to time there have heen salons 
goveined bv ladies of distinction and 
having a wide influence, as in Pants, but 
now they scaicely exist Mi Escott 
tell» us that it 1s ** because the social 
conditions of English society have 
changed that the s¢7on, in the sense in 
which 1¢ 1s usually spoken of, has almost 
ceased to exist, rathe: than because no 
oppottanitics or inducements we to be 
found to influence politics through so0- 
ciety” He also tells us that Lady 
Palmerston, who died in 1868, has had 
no successor Lod Palmerston was in- 
debted for most of his influence and 
populaiity to the social tact of hi» wife 
and to her salon ‘* Lady Palmerston,” 
says Mr. Escott, *‘1eceived not only 
at might, but in the‘@ay, and all he: in- 
vitation cards were written with he: own 
hand By consummate skill she pre- 
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served for her assemblies the seal of 
distinction, and every one who was 1n- 
sited to them regaided the invitation as 
an honor, although he was not single mn 
the enjoyment of it” There was no 
1es01t 1m London 50 interesting to the 
man ot the world, o1 so useful to the 
politician Munisteis went there to ascer- 
tain the tine cmnent of public and polite 
opinion Mi Escott goes on to tell us 
that ** more than one gieat lady has tried 
to fill the place left vacant Ly Lady 
Palmeiston,” but that she has unifo: mly 
failed, because hei mvitations were in 
the handy» of. and were issued by, secre- 
ta11es, whips, and clerks He adds that 
the gieat leadeis of the two chief politi- 
cal parties in the state cannot and will 
not study the ait of »wocial enteztain- 
ment, and that dinneis and receptions 
ale given as matteis of necessity and not 
of choice 

A considerable political influence 18 
doubtless wielded hy the mustresses of 
manv countiy-houses, who enjoy good 
position and laige fortune, and who can 
invite to then homes laige categories of 
celebitties eve1y year <A lady who lives 
fo. six months ina palatial home only 
two o1 three miles fiom the metropolis, 
and who assembles ahout he: the best 
minds of the times, sometimes takes 
pleasuie in giving these minds an 1m- 
pulse and watching the 1esult of that 
impulse, duiing the fom o1 five months 
of the Ingh season, when the political 
and intellectual activity of London 1s at 
its best Mi Escott says that English 
soviety has been gieatly modified since 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and that it at 
present compiises, closely blended to- 
gethe1, the anstocracy, the democracy, 
and the plutociacy He thinks the 
aristocratic piinciple has been strength- 
ened and extended in its operation by 
the plutocracy, but the antagonism 
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between wealth and birth has long been 
disappearing Yet the homage paid hy 
society in England to the anstocratic 
principle 1s genuine In clubs the blend- 
ing of aiistociacy and plutociacy con- 
stantly goes on, nithough the plutociat 
often has to submit to extieme rudeness 
on the part of the a1mtociatic gentlemen 
whose society he covet and courts 
Many a newly eniiched Englishman 
makes himself pe:manently unhappy by 
foicing lus way into a club the other 
members of which owe then wealth to 
then pnients, and ale beginning to 
assume that haughtiness winch appears 
to accompany remoteness fiom trade in 
Gieat Buitam ‘ To belong to a club,” 
remarks Mr Escott, ‘‘ doe> not neces- 
saily guarantee a perponal acquaintance 
with anv one of the membeis ”’ ‘* In some 
clubs where a less rigid system of eti- 
quette exiets 16 16 not thought uregular 
for one member to addiess another of 
whom he knows nothing if they happen 
to occupy contiguous chails in the smok- 
ing-100m_) =sIn puch matteis as these and 
im many othe, every London club of 
impoitance ha» special featnies of 1ts 
own” Clubs, he thinks, are useful as a 
connecting Ink between society and 
statesmansinp The Libeial clubs me 
moi1e compiehensive and homogeneous 
than the Conservative cluhs The Cal- 
ton, the Conservative head-quaiteis, 18 
““a pwely polticai and social imstitu- 
tion—the accepted rendezvous and 
head-quaiteis of the acciedited 1epre- 
sentatives of a party The Reform Club 
lacks political uniformity among 1ts mem- 
beis, and a pervading consciousness of a 
political purpose” This English view 
of the two great representative and op- 
posing Engheh clubs must, I think, have 
special interest for us The passion for 
exclusiveness, so foreign to the Ameri- 
can characte1, so prominent in the Eng- 
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lish, 1s equally pronounced in Liberals 
and Conservatives ‘‘Club-land”— Pall 
Mall, St James’ street, Albemaile 
street, Hlanovel squaie—is a culious 
distiict The club structures are truly 
palatial, unposing — models of comfort 
within Hundreds of men may be seen 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, loung- 
ing at the windows, looking at the muddy 
stieets and dull houses, apparently think- 
ing of nothing and doing nothing These 
gentlemen are faultlessly diessed, have a 
languid an, and a Fienchman would 
accuse them of being troubled with 
spleen The truth w that moot of these 
gentlemen are active enough in then 
special and peculiar duections, social, 
political, 0: even commeicial The daily 
lounge at the club 1s 2 part of the ‘* good 
form” which 13 so 1equisite to the Lon- 
done: of the upper classes In the Re- 
form ind the Calton, and at Brooks, 
nearly all the political celebrities ot Eng- 
land may be seen sume time duiing the 
senson If a foreign visito: could stand 
in Pall Mall for twelve hours, and have 
pointed out to him by some one familiar 
with London faces the gentlemen who 
go 1n and out of the clubs, he would, be- 
fore two o'clock in the morning, have 
eeen two-thids of the leadmg English- 
men The clubs of the Aimy and 
Navy. of the Atheneum, the T:2, ellers’, 
the Umted Sersice, the Union, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the Ontental, the 
Junior Carlton aie thionged evely day 
during the eight o: nine months of the 
yea with the wittiest, brightest, the 
most powerful, and the biavest So long 
as these clubs maintain thei present posi- 
tion, the salon with ladies 1n command 
1s not hkely to reappear Eastwaid, 
and in the Strand, and m Covent Gar- 
den are the ht , altistic, and theat- 
nical clubs , and the Garrick Club house, 
in Covent Garden, and the Savage, m the 
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Savoy, are familiar to all travelled Amer- 
Icaps)3= In one on two club organizations 
the rather unwonted experiment of bring- 
ing ladies and gentlemen together has 
been encouiaged. but has met with small 
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success = London has clubs for people 
interested in mountain cxploritions in 
spor ting andco uhing , for amateur altists 
and collecto1s of art, for merchants and 
bankers , fyi officers in the East India 
service, tor gentlemen devoted to the 
noble art of pigeon-shovting polo dubs 
In great numbers, clubs for improving 
the bieed of dogs, clus for the ofhicers 
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of the Six Services ; clubs of the Church 
of England, clube for yacht-owneis , 
clubp for the promotion of canoeing , for 
the cultivation of ches», diplomatic 
clubs , fat-cattle club», and clubs for 
whist, as well as clubs polit- 
cal hiteruy, artistic, and 
theatrical =There we Shake- 
pbpeare, ‘ New Shakepere,” 
Plato, ind Goethe societies , 
and Jitely societies fi the 
study of even contemporary 
pots as Biowmng, which 
often diaw upon themselves 
consider thle ridicule by then 
enthusiism The) =Biownmng 
bociety is active m study of the 
bs ereat poet to whose fame 1t has 
devoted ity eftorts Of course 
ad Mi Biownme 1. man of ex- 


, ception lly robust ind serious 


sense though most kindly aud 
unassuming m socal contact 
has nothing tu do with the cu- 
LIOUb ASS0CLAtION Which assumes 
his name The yacht cubs, 


with then club-houses at 
Cowes, Southsea, Queenstown, Tlat- 
with, Oban, Rothesay Southampton, 


Iiyde, and Greenhithe on the Thames, 
neatly all are presided over by arsto- 
cratic Commodores, the Piince of Wales, 
Duke of Edinbuigh, Duke of Connaught, 
Loid Richaid Grosyenor, Pimce Edward 
of Saxe Weunai, and others. all paying 
special attention to thus sort of sport 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-TWO. 


The Strand —A Tiistoue Avenue —The City and Countiy ‘1spes — English Love for Natuic —The 
Fame: and his Tioubles — Rud Beaty m Waiwichshic and Dubyshuc —The Shikespeare 
Feet al in 1879 — Stiattuid — Bumingh un, the “Loy Shop of } wupe ” 


OWHERE does the pulse of Lon- 

don beat more fevenshly than m 
the ** Strand,” — the long and crowded 
avenue Winch leads from Channg Cross 
to the site of the andjent Temple Ba 
Here all claspes of English society meet 
and jostle as nowhere else within the 
hmits of three-quarters of a mile every 
diy, and especially for an hour o1 two 
after dinnei. Tle1e, too, viee flaunts 1ts 
duty wietchedness as it daes not do 
in New York or Pans London will not 
have itp social miegularities clissified o1 
heensed, aud gives them full hherty m 
celta quaitets On the evening of a 
great national holiday the spectacle m 
the Strand, and in many stiects leading 
fiom it, often shoching -Almost evely 
foot of the Insto1ic thoroughfare (which 
got its name f1om being at the biink of the 
Thames) has its imterest In Noith- 
umberland Court Nelson lodged, and 
Ben Jonson lived when a boy In 
Ciayven sticet Benjamin Franklin long 
1resled In York Touse, now replaced 
by a shop in the Stiand, Lord Bacon 
was born In Buckingham stieet lived 
old Samuel Pepys At the Adelphi 
Lady Jane Giey was maiied At 
Coutts Bank Queen Victoria keeps hei 
plivate account In Cecil stieet Con- 
gieve invented the rocket In Fountain 
Couit Blake the painter died At No 
182 Strand stood the old Drake’s Head 
Coffee-house, of which Dr. Johnson was 
so fond In Arundel street 1s the 
Arundel Club, whose members sit up all 


night to discuss grave questions, and are 
known as the latest clu) men in London 
In Norfolk stieet hved William Penn. 
Di Johnson and Boswell often took 
supper at the Whittington Club, stil m 
existence In Exeter street Irved the 
hoohseller from whom Johnson and his 
pupil G unck borrowed £5 on thei yomnt 
note when they fist came up to London , 
and at a wiemaker’s in Maiden Lane, 
Voltane lived during most of lis thee 
yealy’ stay in England = It was the 
flood of 1cmmuiscences and the proces- 
sion of ghostly figures frum the roman- 
fie past thit made Chailes Lamb, 
a> he qu.untly telly up ** often shed tears 
for fulness of jov at sight of »o much 
life in the Strand ”’ 

Half the gentlemen whom one meets 
on Regent sticet o: in Pieeadilly 
have what we should call m Amer- 
ica a 6S*countiy an” There 15 m 
then diess and in then manne: a name- 
less something which betiays the fact 
that they spend the greate: pait of their 
time outside the walls of a laige city. 
Put them on hoiseback m the park and 
they appear mote at ease than in the 
ciowded and fasmonable thoroughfares. 
Nine out of ten of them much prefer the 
easy and luxuzious comfoit of then 
secluded homes, buried in the depths of 
blossoming gaidens, and sui:ounded by 
blooming hedges in summer, and still 
keeping in winter something of the ver- 
durous michness for which the rainy 
island 1s famous, rather than the harry 
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and smoke of the meti opolis To the 
tenacity with which the Englishman in 
comfortable cncumstances clings to his 
country o: suburban home, and 1efuses 
to be1anged and numbered as a constant 
dwelle: in the city. may be asciihed the 
enduing imdividuality so marked im 
England In truth, the great cities 
thoughout the islands might almost he 
regarded as blote upon the exquisite 
landscapes There can he few more 
staitlng transitions than that fiom the 
svlvan tranquillity of the countiy round 
about Chatswoith to the smudge and 
prosaic gloom of Bumingham, or the 
artival in Liverpool afte: a day’s wan- 
derings through the quaint streets in 
ancient Chester, or the joumney fiom 
Waiwichshine by a swift train into Lon- 
don Lous Blane used to say that, in 
France theie was ‘ an abyss between the 
city and the country ” Surely thee 1s 
also a Shap separation and difterence in 
England between town and countiy 
The wealthy Englishman delights in 
rusticity He apes none of the foreign 
distaste for gieen meadows and for robust 
exercises Ninety-nine Enghshmen out 
of one hunired feel a thill when par- 
ticipating 1n the vigotous sports of the 
countiy-side the fox hunt, with its 
brutal pursuit of the wily but fleet enemy 
of the farmel, the leaping of fencer 
and watei-couises, the heavy fall, the 
assemblage ove: the shetiy bottle before 
and afte: the 1ide, and the discussion 
after dinne: of the day’s outing The 
blissful glow which follows 2 complete 
use of bodily strength all day in the 
open an 1s thought finer hy many an 
Englishman than the Italian's ecstatic de- 
light at the opera, o1 the Oniental’s semi- 
swoon in the rapture induced by perfect 
chmate.and lack of aggressive nerves 
Kv erywhere in thé country one finds 
noble houses, fine-Jawns, beautifully kept 
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gardens, greenhouses and frurt orchards ; 
and one sees healthy and placid people 
quietly enjoying an unambitious and 
pleasant existence,— not a selfish one, 
hut one filled with hospitality, and of en 
giaced by refined thought and expression 
of it The passion to: hunting helter- 
skelter ove: fields, without much regaid 
to whom they belong, has received giave 
checks both in England and Ireland 
since the lund agitation has beguu Mo, 
Anthony Trollope has told us no little 
about 1t in the pretty story of ** The 
Ameican Senator,” and the daily press 
has sufficiently enlightened us a» to the 
peril to Irish atistociats who tiv to follow 
the hounds and sometimes find them- 
selyes facing an infuniated Hibernian 
mob Going down from London to 
Portsmouth, one day in midsummer, I 
observed that all my fellow-travellers in 
the compartment looked out of the win- 
dow with gieat eagerness, and presently 
I discovered they were notmg the 
game, that whenese: a grouse appeared, 
v1 a hare ecudded away to shelter, they 
found an amount of pleasure m the 
spectacle which it was quite out of my 
powe1 to share These_people live close 
to Nature, finding a charm in tlie con- 
trast of Nataie’s wildness im one tegion 
with he: complete subjugation to and 
maiage with ait in anothe: close beside 
it The era of sinall farms, mmute sub- 
divisions of tilled land, — which would 
do away with the great ‘ plantations,” 
as they ate called. and with the unculti- 
vated places whee one who can pay fer 
the privilege may hunt as frequently as 
plimitive man did,— would be looked 
upon as an unfortunate period by hun- 
dieds ot thousands of Englishmen. The 
aiival of the peasant proprietor on the 
scene would be thonght to take away its 
chief attraction Yet that advent 1s near 
at hand In many a country a 11ch land- 
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owner finds his tenant-farmeis giving up 
in disgust unde: the pressure of foreign 
agricultural competition, bad seasons, and 
poor haivests The gentleman owner 
discover» that he must let land he fallow 
and the agricultural labore: 13 driven 

by sheer distiess to think of creating 
an independent position Tenant- 
fa1mei1s, where they aic not disposed to 
give up, ale becoming moie exacting 
Tioubles 115e out of the very soil to 
cluste: about the once happy ‘ind tho1- 
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oughly independent Janded jnopnietor 

The great aistocrats make concessions 
in the hope of tiding over the temporary 
difficulties, incomes ate diminished, and 
people shift their investments from land 
in England to land in Dakota or Egypt 

The plutociat pops mto the place left 


ee. 
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open by the aiistocrat, and by-and-by 
discoveis that he 15 hen to the difheul- 
fies in presence of which the aristocrat 
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had lost Ins courage Yet land 1s the 
thing most coveted by men of newly 
acquued wealth in England, and will be 
so fol mauy a long year tocome The 
‘ Statesman’s Yea: Book” of 1884.shows 
that while the cultivated area i 
kingdom has increased” by neariy™ten 
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thousand acies since 1881, the area un- 
de: all kinds of crops has decreased by 
forty thousand acres 

In London one gets the idea that Eng- 
land 1s peiplexed with a thousand difficul- 
ties, — annoyed by mnumerable anxie- 
ties The atmosphere is one of umest 
The talk 1s of a military expedition to 
some temote country, the hap» and 
mishaps of commerce, the phases of the 
‘¢ Eastern Question,” the consolidation 
of the Colomal Empue, the future of 
Kg\ pt, the advance of Russia, the com- 
petition of Amelica, and the discontent 
of Theland But 1t » easy to get out 
of this atinosphere of unceitaimnty and 
ambition into a serene: England, where 
the present in nowlse disturbs the 1epose 
of the past and the beauty of its ac- 
cumulited memortals Jloweve: much 
London may be convulsed with stormy 
discussions which seem to involve the 
future of the whole Butreh Empie the 
peasants and tne middie classes one o1 
two hundied miles away from the capi- 
tal are Dut bile imtgrested by these 
debates In the pleasant county towns 
things go on 1n the same old dreamy 
and tranquil way in which they have 
been progiessing for hundieds of years 
The great land-owner 1s secure m hin 
castle, and appears unconscious of the 
fiery utterances of Mi Chambeilain 
The ‘“Squre” is not in the slightest 
fear of approaching revolution, and the 
peasantiy seem scarcely to have heard 
of the great changes supposed to be un- 
pending There 1s little doubt that they 


all know @ silent transformation wb 
begmmning ; ‘but they make little allusion 
to 16 


The rural beauty of England is so 
great that the Englishman 1s excusable 
fow the extreme pride which he takes 
in it, and for bas enthusiasm im the de- 
scription of it. ¥a no Enghsh novel or 


essay will there be found much sighing 
afte: the soft South, with 1ts semi-tiopi- 
cal warmth and profusion of flowers 
The Northeine: rejoices in the 1ugged- 
ness of lis hills, his stoimy shores, his 
mysterious mists and fogs, his quaint 
rocks and inlets Midland people boast 
of then gieat parks and noble pastures, 
then splendid castles and well-kept 
faims , and the Southernets, of the grassy 
downs, and sheltered nooks whee even 
exotic shrubp p1osper, and where in 
sunune: there is a luxuziance of vegeta- 
tion and blossom worthy of the Medi- 
tellanean shoies If one wishes to get 
an adequate notion of the supreme con- 
tent of the Enelishmin with by island 
home let him attack its advantages and 
belittle 1ts excellences He vill svon 
find sturdy responses to all his strictures 
and citicisms Both the English and 
Fiench are fond of compaiing every- 
thing they see abioad with something at 
home, and of making compat ions advan- 
tageous to then own possessions 

A curious feature of the countiy dis- 
tricts in England 15 often remaiked, pai- 
ticulaly by Ametian travellers  Al- 
though 1¢ 15 said that Gieat Buiitamn ws 
intensely populated the conntry does 
not appear to be so thickly settled as in 
the older poitions of the United States 
Thourands of aciesare given up to** plan- 
tations ” of young tiees One may tiavel 
miles without meeting a human being or 
without seceng a farm The roads, ex- 
cepting m the vicinity of the great 
mnufactuilng towns, a1e never crowded 
Diiving or walking though Watiwick- 
shue o: Deibyshue one does not meet at 
every turn, a5 in France, Belgium, and 
other continental counties, peasant» 
going to and coming from maiket, ot 
working by the roadside, or bands of 
strollers One 1s often tempted to stop 
and inquue where the people have gone. 
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The ancient towns seem unlikely to be 
awakened from them immemorial sleep. 
The bnth-place of Shakespemwe is as 
quiet as it was three hundred years 
ago 

In Warwickshire, m Derbyshire, and 
in the Lake Region, the 1mal beauty of 
England 1» muufest mn its perfection 
Heie are no mighty giens, no lofty 
mountains, Do enormous lakes o1 majes- 
tic streams, but, although eve1y thing 1s 
on a modest scale, 16 forms a haimo- 
nous picture wluch 1s absolutely enchant- 
ing = Stiatfoid, with it» quaint ptiects, 
its sleepy chuich among the noble tres, 
its flowety lanes bordered by com- 
foitahle cottages, Waiwich, with its 
anuent hoppital and its noble castle, 
Chailecote, where Sun Thomas Lucy, 
Whom Shakespeare lampooned as * Jus- 
tice Shallow,” built « 1amblng hall in 
(Queen Ehivabeth’s rergn , Ho umpton Lucy 
Luddingtun, m= whore chuich Sh the- 
speare Is sud to have been maied, 
Coventiy, with it) nuMmelour spies Its 
legends and its embowered sticets — 
all these in nndsummer are surpiusingls 
beautiful To go fiom Loudon to Bn- 
mmgham by the old highw iy, the travel 
on which is said tu have contiubuted 
to the up-buikding of Stiattoid betoie 
Shakespeare’s buth m that town had 
made it a place of ynlgimage, takes 
one thiough the exquisite Arden dis- 
fiuct, where the hedges, woods and cop- 
pices, the gentle hills, the beautiful valle s, 
the ‘ mooted gianges” of waich Tenny- 
£00 speaks, the winding streams and wild 
glens, offe: a peipetual feast to the eyes 

Stratford itself 18 familia: to all the 
world, and I theiefore shall not attempt 
to desciibe 1 The Shakespeare house, 
Where ‘‘ Nate nursed her dailing boy,” 
has somewhat the aspect of a museum, 
and the temptation to meditate within 
If walls is lessened by the business- 
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hike au with which the custodians exact 
bixpence foi access to the birth-room, 
and sixpence to the museum At the 
tercentenaly Shakespeare anniversary 
and festival, held at Stiattoid mn 1879, 
there was a preat gathe:ing of Shake- 
speuian scholais aud commentatois, and 
of the lovers of puetiy and the diama, 
to witness the dedicition of the Memo- 
nial Pbeatie. which now stands m a pleas- 
ant g.uden on the banks of the river 
This snuple and unpictentious festival, 
which lasted tor seveial days, seemed to 
awaken but small enthusiasm wunong the 
countiy people ino the neighborhood, 
some of whom would perhaps have been 
puzzled to tell who Shihespeare was 
But no monument can be so appropi- 
ate as this stately pile of Elizabethan 
uchitec ture — this theatie, with museum, 
hinay, and = picture-g dlery, attached 
A company of London comedians pet- 
formed the comedy ot © Much Ado About 
Nothing ” Actors and actresses, in the 
intervals of then labor Joined in pretty 
excursions in the, evergreen byw tys and 
the verdurous fields = Perhaps some div 
there will be founded a school of acting, 
the influence of which will do much to 
improve the public taste for Shakespeaie 
and his woths The theatie 1s but a 
little distance fiom the village church, and 
above the tomb in this chuich 1s the vid 
monument which represent> Shakespeare 
Wliting upon 2 cushion, with an entabla- 
ture bearing his coat-of-arms above the 
niche mn which his image appeais 

The famous Inns at Stratford are small 
and quaint The ‘*Red Horse” ha» 
been immortalized by Washington Ly- 
ing, and the Shakespeaie Hotel has its 


100ms adorned with paintings illustrating ~ 


the chief scenes in the great poet's comi- 

edies and tragedies. The waiters in¢hjs 

unique hostelry have long been ap- 

customed to designate each room by the 
= Pf 


+ 
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name ui we play from which its pawtng 
is taken, and in the mouning, before the 
guests have emerged, one heais the 
servants calling out ‘* Hamlet wants 
his boots, Ophelia wants hi» hot water , 
Julius C.esai wants his biandy and wate , 
(Conolanus wishes his breakfast sent 
up at once” Throughout Waiwickshne 
the common people have a cunious flay o1 
in then speech, a dry humo, and odd 
forms of expression, which it 1s perhaps 
not presumptuous to charactetize as 
Shakespeanan Indrawing his peasantry 
the poet sunply put lis nnmoital wit and 
hw» pungent philosophy into the homely 
phrase which he heard every day around 
him , and a great contemporary novelist, 
im following thiy Wlustiious ex imple, 
shows that the men of England can 
talk to-day as pictuiesquely as they did 
thiee centulies ago 

In Bumingham one steps out of the 
domain of history and souveni, and 
comes down to the prosaic present 
Birmingham ha» no older history than 
that of many of the towns of New 
England It took no pait im _ the 
politics of the nation before the be- 
ginning of the piesent century, except 
when Charles I. and his Pailiament 
were at war Then Bumingham was 
zealous in the cause of the * Round 
Heads,” and even seized the Royal 
yaiate which King Chailes left when pass- 
ing through the town fiom Salisbury to 
London Birmingham was punished for 
this audacious act by Prince Rupeit’s 
plundeiing expedition on the following 
year. It seems odd to 1eflect that Bur- 
mingham had no representation in Pat- 

ment until after the passage of the 

form Bill of 18382,—a tiumph for 
Which the Political Union had worked 
vigorously. ot until afte: the 1epre- 
sentdtaon of “Ske People’s Act,” in 
1866, did Birmimgham get ite third 
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member. Old Hatton, in the eighteenth 
century, made a prophecy concerning the 
future grandeu of industiual Buming- 
ham He said ‘+ We have only seen 
her in infancy, comparatively small in 
her 612¢e, homely in her person, and gross 
in hen dress, — hei ornaments mostly of 
non fiom hei own foige, but now her 
growth will be imazing, he: expansion 
1apid, perhaps not to be paralleled in 
Instory She will add to her nor oina- 
ments the lustie of every metil that 
the whole esath can produce, with all 
then illustiions 1ace of compounds, 
heightened by fancy and gaintehed 
with jewelh She will diaw fiom 
the fossil and vegetable kingdoms; 
press the ocean foi he: shell, skin and 
coral She will also tax the animals 
for horn, bone, and ivory, and she will 
decorate the whole with the touches of 
hei pencil ” 

Birmingham his done all this, even 
mote To the fa: Orient she sends o1- 
naments of every desauption to Piussia, 
to India, and to Ameuica, she exports 
brass and uon, steel and silver. and 
bionze and gold She eniages the 
French by making then “ufiteles de 
Pais,” she maken coppe: coins fo: half- 
a-dozen governments er silve: and 
her electzo-plating, he: brass foundiies, 
he: chemical works, he: guns, swords, 
pistols, jewelry and tiinkets, be: lamps, 
her pins. hei olnamental glass, — there 
are scattered over the world ‘“* The 
Toyshop of Euope” 1s a proper name 
for Birmingham She applies the same 
eneigy and patience to the fabrication 
of a pin that she does to the construc- 
tion of an hydraulic jack big enough 
to launch the Great Eastern, o1: 1aia¢ the 
Cleopatra Needle to its pedestal on the 
Thamesembankment Her public build- 
ings and parks, her statues, her non- 
conformist churches; her memonals of 
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Peel and Priestly, Watt and Boulton, 
Murdock and Eglington, he: halls, from ancient Peacock Inn, the old seats 


which have 
gone forth such 
splendid utter- 
anees in favor 
of Luibheraliom, 
—are all worthy 
ot he: wealth 
and the taste 
of her citizens 
The vaied in- 
dustiy, how- 
ever, has left 
its stain on the 
town, which, 
hhe Mancherter 
and Liverpool, 
ws dingy cold, 
and 1 trifle 1e- 
pellant in ap- 
pearance 
Hawthoune 
states that in 
Deibyshne 
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and the 


of the Dukes 
of Rutland, 
stately Chats- 
woth, with its 
long hall» filled 
with drawings 
by Raphael, 
and with its 
costlh, gardens, 
conse1yatories, 
o1rdiid houses , 
Matlock Buck- 
stone Bu kwell 
and Wo1ds- 
woith, Waid- 
wick Hull and 
Bolsover Cas- 
tle. —stind im 
the midst of 
IomMant<e  val- 
leys. Walled in 
by iocky and 
foliage -clad 


to be found the most exquisite scenery he | crags) filled with grottos, nooks, ¢harm- 
ever beheld = Thithe: George Eliot went 
for the scenery and her characters tor 


Ing ptieams and well-kept forests 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-THREE 


The Lahe County — The Home of Pocts and [ssayists — Scotlind — (ilasgow, 1ts Commeice and its 
Antiquities — The Gicat Noithein scaport —Edinbuyh and its Memoiials — The Home of 
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HE ‘Lake Country” of England 
has for us a double interest be- 
cause of the indefinable cham asso- 
ciated with its richly clad lulls, its pretty 
expanses of water, and its 11ch valleys, 
and because the district was once the 
home of Wondswoith, De Quincey, 
Southey. Arnold, Wauiet Martineau, and 
Mis Hemans There aie in all this 
distiict no mountaine which 11se above 
the height of fom thousand feet, no 
lakes which we should account lage, 
but lake and valley, and fo1ests and 
countiy 10.1d5, are all in the most ex- 
quisite setting Tere and there. on the 
‘* Fells” and ‘‘Sears * as they are 
called, there aire Inta of wild scenery 
apploaching the giand = Qne_ should 
enter this distiict by Giange, after cross- 
ing what Word»worth called ** the majes- 
tic baner of the Lancaste: sands.’ and 
which annually demands the lives of 
many uncautious travellers. and after 
an excuision to old Fuiness Abbey and 
to Ulverstone, one may set off through 
the crumbling villages and sheltered 
roads to Windermeie and Coniston, nea 
which latter lake John Ruskin has a 
country-seat Thence one may go to 
Ambleside, where a day o1 two at the 
old ‘‘Salutation” tayein will be found 
a perfect rest This pietty country 
dotted with mansions and picturesque 
cottages At Elleray stood the old 
home of Professor Wilson (Christopher 
North). Close by Ambleside 1s the 1vy- 
shrouded house or *‘ The Knoll,” where 


Miss Martineau lived fo. many years 
Not fai away 13 Dr Annold’s old house, 
where the great Rughy maste: used to 
come in vacation time to recruit fiom 
bis uduous duties In the vale of Gias- 
mere Mis Temans wrote some of her 
most sentimental ve1se De ()umcey and 
Wordsworth both lived for short periods 
in Giasmeie village, and there in the 
humble church-yaid 1s the giave of 
Wordewoith 

It 15 but a short wiuk from Amble- 
side to Rydal Mount, the favo1te home 
ot the poet, —a chuming cottage hid- 
den undei ivy and 1ose-tiees, the very 
place fo. contemplation and the cultiva- 
tion of the muse Professo:. Wilson 
used to say there was ** not such another 
splendid view in all England as can be 
had fiom the eminences along the 10ad 
from Ambleside The views of Winde- 
mete fiom this 1oute are indeed delight- 
ful The islands le clustered together ; 
the lake» seem hke a giand tranquil iver 
bending aiound a point Bold or 
gentle promontories,” adds Professor 
Wilson, ** break all the banks into fre- 
quent hays, seldom without a cottage, 
o1 cottages. embowered in trees, and 
the whole landscape 1s of a sylvan kind, 
paits of it are so studded with woods 
that you see only here and there a,dereath 
of smoke, but no houses, and gould al- 
most believe that you were gazing on 
the primeval forests ” 

From Ambleside to Keswick the route 
is charming, and in holiday time 
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thronged with excursionists from London. 
At Keswick 1s the old home of Southey, 
— Greta Hall,-- on a small hill, close by 
a pretty iver, on the road to Coche- 
mouth Lake Deivwentwate), with ite 
picturesque islands, with its silvery ex- 
panses, Within an amphitheatre of 10cky 
but not Ingh mountains, Inoken into 
fantastic shapes, heaped and splintered 
with httle precipices, with shores swelling 
into woody erminences — 1s the gem of 
this iegion Near if is the 1csounding 
ecascnde, Lodoie, about which Southey 
wiote lin astonishing vetses, mtended 
to iepresent the babble of the waters, 
for the amusement of lis’ children 
Neat by also are the mountams of 
Helvellyn and Shiddaw 

Scotland has fol us a 1omantic in- 
terest which nothing can abate, uUthough 
long yeals have passed sce the * en- 
chante: of the noith” aroused the cu- 
Flosity of the wold conceiing the 
legends and the histury of the great 
noithward promontory. with ifs moun- 
tains, morasres, and waste linds jutting 
out mto the Northern sea Scotland 
does not impress one a» a sterile countiy, 
and yet thiee-fourths of it» surface aie 
unproductive agriculturally Scaicely 
moie than five millons of acies ae 
under cultivation on the main land and 
the numerous wlands But the little 
population of haidls more than tou 
milhons of people 15 one of the most 
prosperous and interesting in Europe 
Glasgow 1s to-day the second city in the 
United Kingdom, larger, but perhaps 
not wealtine:, than Liverpool, and 1s one 
of the great ocean termim of the wold 
Approaching Glasgow by night, through 
the picturesque upland countiy which 
hes between Keswick, Penmth, and 
Carhsle, and crossing the debatable 
found where for centuries the bordeiers 
waged merciless war upon each othe, 
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the strange land which has produced so 
many givat men, —the land where Canlyle 
was born, and where he hes buried, — one 
sees the landscape hghted up by hun- 
dieds of wend flames, the skics aglow , 
and many 4 stianger, taking his first 
walk in Glasgow city, inquues of the 
amused pasvers-hby where the great con- 
flagiution 18 in progress By day the 
flaming chimneys and the httle moun- 
tams of coal 1efuse do not look so 
interesting Glasgow has its beauties, 
howeve), — its biond and solid commer- 
cial avenues, med with stately stone 
buildings. its shops, which vie 1n splen- 
doz and importance with those of Londen 
and Dublin The great wharves along 
the Bioomelaw are pached with goods 
of every desciiption, little steamers on 
the Upper, ud great steimeis on the 
Lower, Clyde, seem almost innumerable 
Down 11ve1 the ship-building yaids are, 
even in dull ind pamcky times, crowded 
with thousands ot operatives, who toil 
upon the uon and steel monsteis, which 
plough the seas throughout the civilized 
world One feels that hee 1s a gieat 
outlet lhe London, Antweip. or Mar- 
belles Here the pulse of commerce 
heats stiongly, albeit not fevershly 
There 13 a sturdy independence of the 
metropolis in Glasgow, as indeed th: ough- 
out Scotland The names of celebrated 
English authorities m science and in 
literature, of English poets and painters, 
aie not 50 often heard hee as those of 
the Edinbuigh school Scotland 1s not 
England, although it 18 now an integral 
part of Gieat Butam It 1s an individual 
country, with a profound originality, with 
1ts old customs and methods of thought 
but little trenched upon by political union 
with the South One-third of 1ts popula- 
tion 1s packed into eight large manufact- 
ung cies Glasgow with 770,000, 
Edinburgh ‘with 286,000, Dundee with 
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143,000, Aberdeen with 105,000, Green- 
ock, the port of Glasgow, with 66,000, 
Leith, the poit of Edinbui gh, with 59,000, 
Paisley with 55,000, and Perth with 28,- 
000 The total town and village popu- 
Jation 1s two-thirds of the whole, — very 
small encom.igement for the farmer, yet 
the wild Inll country, stretching away fiom 
the outsknts of Glasgow to Cape Wiath 
and the fai IIebiides, contributes largely 
to the wealth of the busy city, pours 
into 1t 1ts flocks and herds, and the prod- 
uce of its Iakes and inlets. and takes 
back merchandise biought from every 
port of the world In the most seem- 
ingly inaccessible nook in the Highlands 
you may find evidence of frequent intet- 
course with the outer would 

On the hill it the top of the famous 
“High Street” stands the old Gothic 
cathedral, with its large aisles, broken by 
short transepts, 1ts dozen bays exactly 
alike, and its uniform cle1e-story Windows 
Nothing in all England 1s more beautiful 
than the c:ypt of the cathedral, with its 
sixty-five beautiful pillars, surmounted 
by delicately carved capitals and grace- 
ful early English arches, with the hght 
streaming in thiough the lancet windows 
Curious, too, 1s the old church-yard, 
paved with gravestones, and the Neciop- 
olis, perched high on an eminence beyond 
the cathedral, not unlike the fantastic 
Odd Fellows’ cemetery in San Francisco. 
or like some ancient Turkish cemetery 
Here are the monuments of celebrated 
men like John Knox, the Reformer, and 
of Di Wm Black, and witlin the cathe- 
dial is the tomb of Edward Inning =This 
old cathedral, which braved the fury of the 
Reformation, was so loved by the city 
nestling at its feet, that, when the Pres- 
byterian ministers had prevailed on the 
magistrates in the sixteenth century to 
have 1t destroyed, the guilds of the city 
arose in arms and dared the officers of 
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the law to execute the decree. From 
many a point of vantage among the vast 
marble monuments in the Necropolis 
one can look out ove: Glasgow, with its 
thousands of chimneys, along the seem- 
ingly endlers lines of masts on the Clyde, 
and over the hills of Lanark and Argyll, 
above which hangs the vapo1ous blue or 
the peculiar giay so noticeable in Scottish 
scenery Glasgow 1s faithful to the 
memory of the gieat ‘* Scotch Wizard ,” 
and in the centie of George’s square 
118¢p &2 Monument of Sn Walter, with a 
gioup of statues illustrating the diffe ent 
characters which sprang fiom his teem- 
ing biam clustered about the foot of the 
monument Wepotward, in modetn Glas- 
gow, is the gieat University, opened 
halt a generation ago = Glasgow 15 filled 
with students, — hundreds of pamstaking 
young men who come from the hills and 
the shores of the mland lakes and 11ers 
to carve out solid carecis in the face 
of poverty and = difficulty, nowhere 
so stern and so peisistent as in this 
stiange, barren land, which yet produces 
80 much wealth, intellectual and mateuial 

Ap 1n certain quarters of London one 
seems to go hand in hand with Dickens, 
and to meet in the different localities 
visited the chatacters which never had 
existence save in his fiery imagination, 
60 in Glasgow and Edinburgh one 1s 
constantly 1eminded of Sir Walter Scott 
and his creations The Coss, the Gal- 
lowgate, the Salt Market, the old corner 
of Tiongate and High streets, where 
stood the prison into which ‘‘ Rob Roy” 
was thiust in Glasgow, and the Grass 
market, Castle Hill, the Cowgate, St 
Giles’s Church, Arthu’s Seat, Cannon- 
gate, Holyrood, and most of all, Mel- 
rose, 12 and about Edimburgh, recall 
to mind those enchanting days when one 
was first introduced to Walter Scott's 
world. The Scotch do not hesitate to 
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call Edinburgh the finest city m the 
kingdom, and Mr Baddeley tells us that 
in no city, unless if be Bath, * has Art 
so successfully turned to account the 
pecuhar advantages vouclhwafed to hei 
by natue In both cities the aich- 
tects, whether designedly o: not, seem 
to haye gone to work thoroughly in hat- 
mony with the physical lines laid down 
for them, and their success Is unques- 
tionable While the smooth green slopes 
and woody meadows, forming the endle 
of the ‘Queen of the West,’ called 
foith a regular style of architectme 
which should not displease the eve by 
any startling diseaid, the rugged inequali- 
ties and sudden transition from smiling 
plain to bue and frownmeg r0ck, which 
mark the site of the § Modern Athens,’ 
seem to demand a coespondig incon- 
gruty m then artificial treatment 
Edinbigh 1 a city of contrasts. bold 
and stiking ” 

The sense of contiast 1 heightened 
When one comes duectly by swift ex- 
pless tiain from Glasgow to Edinburgh 
Tnaccustomed to picturesqueness in the 
gieat majonty of Butish towns, the 
stranger 15 startled and delighted at the 
exquisite scene presented to him as he 
looks from hill to hill over the towu and 
the rugged crptles, the noble monuments, 
and the fine pubhe edifices New Edin- 
burgh haimonizes well enough with the 
character of ancient Edmburgh, and this 
result, so rmiely accomplished when an- 
cient cities have modern quarters added 
to them, has not been achieved without 
much study and caie This new quarte1 
Was not in existence a century ago, and 
the magistiates of the city, in orde: to 
Promote its cieation, offered a premium 
of £20 to the first builde: of a house mn 
1% Now it 1s a great district of fine 
stieets, squares, and monuments 

Prince's street, with ita evergreen plots, 
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Its gaidens. its deep dell, out of which 
arise the black ciags of the Castle, 1s a 
splendid avenue Af its cast end 1» 
Calton Til, and above 1f Waterloo 
Place where stands ao 1athe: audacious 
unitation of the Parthenon, called ** The 
National Monument ” A little beyond 
aie the Nelson’s monument and the 
Observatory, also the monuments to 
Tugald Stewait and to Professor Play- 
fan Noithward lies Leith and the 
Forth, eastward, Portobello, one of 
the set-side resoits of Edinbuigh, and 
close at hind 1s Arthut’s Seat On the 
south side of the street, and not far 
from the handsome Waverly station, 18 
the beautitul gothic monument to Sir 
Walter Scott, with a statue of him 
undeineath the any aiches In the 
niches, asin the Glasgow memorial. are 
chaiacters from the works of the great 
poet, and novelist Scotland has bor- 
10wed boldly fiom the Gieek architec- 
ture in the constiuction of its National 
Grallery, and its museums Jn Palme- 
ston Place stinds a fine Gothic Cathe- 
dial, — St Mary’s,—tfounded by two 
ladies, who spent £100,000 upon the 
edifice Eastwaid, in Melville and 
Geoige streets, are many memotials 
and bionze statues, the Albert Memo- 
rial, with the Prince Consoit on bhorse- 
hack, and the Melsille Monument, — 
an imitation of the Tiajan Colamn 
The gieat feature of Edinburgh 1s the 

Castle, which may be reached fiom the 
new town across the valley of the Prin- 
ces Street Gardens, — once the basin of 
the Not Loch, 1n which oftenders agains® 
the laws were ducked,—and so along | 
by the Waveily Budge. o1 the ** Mound,” 
as it is called, on which stand» the, 
National Galleiy The Castle is entered 
through a portcullis gate under the Old 
State Prison, whence two luckless 
Argylls, w the history of Scotland, have 
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een taken forth to execution, —one 
w his loyalty to Chailes IT, and the 
the: for his allegiance to Monmouth. 
‘hose iather antiquated bits of funi- 
ne, — the Regalia of Scotland, — have 
100m to themselves, wheie they have 
spoved since they were unearthed two 
enerations ago by a seaich-party, 
eaded by Sun Walter Scott himself 
‘hey had been Indden away 1n the times 
f the Stuarts, m a forties» on the coast 
Kincardine, lest then exposuie to view 
1ould awaken feelings hostile to the 
eaty of Union with England Queen 
[ay’s 100m, St Margaiet’» Chapel, 
1d the enclusme in which stands the 
icient cannon, the o1igin of whose 
ame of Mons Meg iw a matte: of such 
‘ave dispute, are the othe: clnet featmes 
* the Castle The outlook ove: Edin- 
ugh and the Fiith of Forth and the 
lis of Fife beyond w fascinating On 
astle Hull, the old house of the fist 
uke of Goidon, the General Assembly 
om of the Church of Scotland, where 
ghn Knox met the fist Assembly m 
560, the Free Church Assembly Hall, 
1e Giusy Market, where hundreds of 
ovenanters pe1ished for then 1eligion, 
1d wheie the Poiteous 110ts took place 
| 1786, Giev Fiiais’ Chuich, with the 
mbes of the Covenanters, the university 
1d museum with then splendid natual 
story collections, Cowgate, Jamens’s 
murt, where Johnson was iecened hy 
oswell on his tour to the Westen 
ghlands, and where Hume wiote pait 
* his lustory of England, the Long- 
aket and [igh street, with St Gules’s 
hurch , the old city Cro»s, the Tolbooth, 
“The Heart of Midlothian ,” Paiha- 
ent square, with ite equestiuan statue 
'Chazles II and the humble stone on 
hich appear the letters and figmes 
I K., 1572,” supposed to be the site 
' John Knox's grave; Parhament 
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House, with xts noble roofs of carved 
oak, and its superb hbiaty, the Tron 
Church, where stood the weighing-beam 
to which the keepers of false weights 
were nailed by the ears, the high, fan- 
tastic, nairow house 1n which John Knox 
lived from 1559 to the time of his death , 
Moiay House, fiom the balcony of 
which Mary Stuait and Lord Lone 
looked down upon the Marquis of Mont- 
10se as he was led to execution, the 
Canongate church-yaid, where he buried 
Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, and Dr 
Adam Feiguson, Queensbeiry House 
and the old Wintc Horse Inn, and 
last, and of most importance, the heauti- 
ful and original Holyrood Abbey and 
Palace, — these are wondeis and treas- 
mes such as few othe: towns in Great 
Britain can boast of, giouped together 
by aceident as well a» if the grouping 
had been in obedience to some hazmo- 
nlous, preconceived design In Holy- 
100d Loid Daunley’s 100ms and Queen 
Mary’s apartments aie still shown, and 
at the entrance to the audience chamber 
a little da1k stain upon the floor 1s pointed 
out as the blood of the untortunate 
Rizzo 

Fiom Glasgow and from Edinburgh 
the chief excursion» ale not. as might 
be supposed in a countiy so devoted to 
manufactiing and to the special pursuit 
of wealth, to coal minep. o1 gieat metal- 
lurgic establishments hut to the homes 
and giaves of poets and romanceis The 
biief and pleasant 11de from Glasgow 
takes one through interesting old towns 
like Paisley, where Christopher North 
was boin, lithe Irvine, where Robert 
Biuce surrendered to the Englsh army, 
and where the poet Montgomery first 
saw the heht, past Troon, the great 
summer resort of the Ayrshires, near by 
the frowning ruins of Dundowning Castile, 
and brings one to Ayr, on the pretty sea- 
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coast at the mouth of the mvei of the 
same name Here, on this picturesque 
countiy side, everything is filled with 
memouies of the poet whose ly ric genius 
hfted him into immortality Here one 
may wander along the Doon, visit the 
Buins monument. in which may still he 
seen the Bible whi h Burns gave to “ High- 
land Mary.” note the quaint statues of 
Tam O’Shanter and Soute: Johnnie, ina 
giotto. peep in at the Auld Alloway 

Kirk, the woodwotkh of which has nearls 

all been cared off by the cuving tom- 
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was mated to Jean Armour, and where 
his plough turned up the mouse’s nest; 
and farther away, near Dumfiies, 1s 
Ellisland farm, where Burns wiote Tam 
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ists, and enter the rude cottage in which 
the poet was horn. Strayig thiough 
the woods and fields from Mauchline to 
Montgomerie, one comes upon the pretty 
house where ‘‘ Highland Mary” lived as 
a dairy-maid, and ‘*Poosie Nansie’s” 
cottage, where the ‘‘Jolly Beggars” 
met; the farm at Mossgicl. wheie Burns 


O’Shanter and the ode ‘To Mary m 
Ileaven” Thousands of pilgrims au ~ 
nually visit the humble house in Dum-* 
fmes, wheie Burns hved when he was 
exciseman, wheie he died, and whee, ‘r* 
the vault beneath the mausoleum in St. 
Michael’s church-yaid, the poet and his 
wife repose. 
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N the Scotch Highlands the ** Globe 
Trotter,” who 1s familiar with stately 
mountains, with yawning piccipices, and 
noble sea views, from India tu Canada, 
is often tempted to stop and inqune of 
himself whether he would 1eally be inte- 
ested in the Scottish uplands and hills 
af it weie not for then sturdy charm 
Loch Lomond, with its guardian moun- 
tains, Loch Katmne, Stronachlachar, 
Tarbet, Callenda:, Oban, the Caledonian 
Canal, Inverness, the lands of Ross and 
Sutherland, the Isle of Lewis, with 
pietty Stornoway, the Isle of Skye, the 
Chain of Inghlands, Staffa and Iona, 
the Ciman canal, theading its way 
th: ough the moist green pastures, —these 
places aie all celebrated, but without 
the enthusiastic celebiation of them by 
wilters and poets native to the soil they 
would have remained in comfoitable ob- 
sculity, enjoyed only by the shepherd, 
the fisher, and the hold hunte: on the 
steep mountain sides A ceitain inde- 
finable attraction seems to exhale from 
Scotch scenéry, even m the dispniting 
environment of the mists which come so 
frequently and stay solong Out of the 
great gyay clouds come dashing little 
ghoweis, which seem to have a kind of 
kmalice, and drench the travelle: to the 
skin before he can reach shelter In 
ese rains and mists, the lochs, with 
eir deep mountain walls, disappear as 
if by magic. The holiday tourist, whose 
time 1s limited, bemoans his sad fate 


when he crosses Loch Lomond without 
secing the peaks and crags of which he 
has heaid so much, and concerning which 
he has formed such tremendous expec- 
tations In the Tiossachs (the buiistly 
countiy) when the sun shines )rghtly 
though the oak copses, among the sil- 
very giay birches, and when it gilds the 
purple ciags and the iich caipets of 
green giass, there 1s plenty of excuse 
fo. the wildest enthusiasm The color 
charms of Scotland aie mild as com- 
pared with those of Switzeiland and 
Italy, but to the dweller unde: the giay 
and rainy skies of England the) seem 
pulpassingly beautiful Glasgow, which 
is by all reports one of the thustiest 
towns in the thiee hingdoms, and which 
does not always content itself with water, 
has made Loch Katine, which 1s thirty- 
fou: miles from the city limits, its chief 
1eservou For the building of the aque- 
duct fiom the lake to the city a sum of 
£1,500,000 was necessary, and seventy 
tunnels had to be rebuilt. The leafy 
glens filled with labyrinths of :ocks, and 
mounds studded with oak, rowan, and 
buch, are perhaps more weird ina rainy 
than in a sunshiny day, but the greater 
part of Scotch scenery needs sunshine 
to biing out 1ts values. 

One of the noblest stretches of High- 
land scenery 1s that which lies along the 
raioad from Callendar to the great 
fashionable seaside of Oban. The nde 
from the Trossachs to Callendar is from 
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end to end associated with Sir Walter 
Scott’s poem of ‘* The Lady of the Lake ” 
At the foot of Loch Vennachar the trav- 
eller is shown the spot where Rodeick 
Dhbu flung down his gage to Fitz James 
It 13 a high tribute to creative genius that 
the guides always speak of Su Walter 
Scott’s characters as if they had really 
lived The :1oute fiom Callenda: to 
Oban takes one through the pass of 
Lucy, where gentle heights, clad with 
silver birch, hazel, oak, and heather, 
lise gradually into uregulat and majes- 
ticlulls Loch Earn, Glenogle, Pilchurn 
Castle, Loch Awe, the passes of Brandon 
and of Awe, the bridge of Awe, — around 
which cluster memouies of Bruce and 
Wallace, — and Dunstaffnage Castle, are 
all picturesque, and many of them im- 
posing Oban 1s a pretty town extend- 
ing along the shore of the semicircular 
bay which gives it 1ts name, and which 
seems landlocked by the island Kereia 
From Dunnolly Castle, a noble 1vy- 
shrouded 1u1n, on a pedestal of 10ck on 
the north end of Oban bay, the sea-\1ew 
1s delightful In the heibo: le dozens 
of yachts, and f10m these little crafts there 
1s always an influx of titled and a1isto- 
cratic ladies and gentlemen. who fil the 
hotels with the show and glitte: of Lon- 
don, who delight in patties, mountain 
excursions, and ball», who, in short, 
carry into the 1emote 1ecesses of the 
highland sca-shoie the gayety of the 
metropolis, exactly as the Frenchman 
takes his theatre, his sweetheait and his 
horse-tacing with him when lie goes to 
the sea-side for what he 1s pleased to 
term lis ‘‘mid-summer 1epose ” Through 
the pretty archipelago one goes to the 
little bay of Crinan, whence by the At- 
lantic canal travelleis are transferred to 
Ardrishaig, —a three-mile nde in a canal 
boat, somethmg laiger than a wash-tub, 
-—an excarsion which w decidedly de- 
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pgessing when performed in the midst of 
a@ pouring rain. At Ardrishaig great 
steamers, equipped with American lux- 
wy, with showy restaugants and hand- 
some parlors, fy downward past Rothe- 
hay, one of the most fashionable Scotch 
sea-sides, and thence by the Clyde to 
Greenock Northwardf1om Oban leaves 
the gieat water-1oute of the Caledoman 
canal to Invei ness through what 1s ¢alled 
the Great Glen of Scotland, which con- 
sists of a chain of lakes connected by 
shallow streams This route 13 60 
stiaight that the steame1’s course 1s only 
four miles longe: than the air line taken 
by the ciow in his migrations On Loch 
Ness 1s the celebrated fall of Fyers, 
sometimes desciibed as the most magnifi- 
cent cataract in Great Britam, and the 
one which 1spued Robeit Burns with a 
poem Inverness, the capital of the 
Highlands, 1s a well-built modein town, 
prosperous and canny Neat it is the 
battle-field of Culloden, where the house 
of Stuait met its final 1uin nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and a lover of 
Shakespeare can make an excursion to 
Cawdo: Castle, a noble specimen of the 
old baionial st ongholds of the north. 
Landed proprietors in Scotland fully 
appreciate then privileges, and lease the 
tempoialy enjoyment of them for enor- 
mous sums Miullais, the pamter, and 
othe: artistic celebrities lease fishing 


and huntmg giounds for sums which*t 


would be thought rumously extravagant 
in America John Miullais is very fond 
of painting in the Scotch Highlands, 
working energetically out of doors m 
lain o1 sunshine every day for months 
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togethe:, lovingly studying that natal, 
which he knows so well how to repro- 


duce. The Queen, it is said, enjoys ney 
portion of her year so much as that spent 
at Balmoral Castle, between Ballaterand 
Breamer. All throngh ths region the 
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scenery is wildly picturesque. Prince 
Affifet speedily fell in love with it, and 
there bought a handsome property, which 
to-day comprises ten thousand acres of 
clearing, with more than thnty thousand 
of dee: foiest. In this secluded 1etreat 
the Queen 1eceives only a few peisons 
belonging to the Court and those semi- 
weekly messenge!s who biing fiom Lon- 
don the constantly accumulating mass of 
papeis which the royal hands are obliged 
to sign. 

Stirling, with its noble ancient castle, 
which m 1304 1esisted the batte:mg of 
all the besieging mstiuments biought 
from the Tower of London, with its 
monument to Biuce, its Insto1ic Town 
House, and the Old Ridge, where the 
Scots unde: Wallace defeated the Eng- 
lish; Dunblane and Bannockbuin, the 
1uiuns of Linhthgow Palace, in the castle 
of which Queen Mary was boin — are 
all woithy of attention Nobly situated 
Perth, with its Roman memories, its 
palace, in which the Scottih kings were 
ciowned, and its quaimt chmuich of St 
John, where John Knox used to preach , 
Dundee. on the banks of the Ta\, with 
its great 1ange of docks cove1img mole 
than thuty acres, and Aberdeen, on the 
Dee, with its great hnes of masts ex- 
tending fo. mules, and its old big of 
Balgownie, celebiated by Byron in Don 
Juan, — all offer: ample inducement to the 
stadent and the tourwt Both Scotland 
and Spain have an extra European flavo1 
which 18 quite piquant Both are rugged 
promontories extending into stiange seas 
Each has a certam wildness which 1s 
fascinating, each a delightful history and 

,erowded past, each a certain barienness 
contrasted acutely with a peifection of 
colo: and of utility. To get out of mid- 
dle Europe into either of these countries 1s 
a side excursion —a run into the bowers 
— which 1s exhilarating and refreehing. 
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A southward journey from Glasgow 
through the Fiith of Clyde and ucioss 
the North channel biings the tiaveller 
im a single night fiom Glasgow to Belfast. 
Scotland and Iheland have not much in 
common, but the study Scotch-hiish 
character produced by the mte1course 
and crossing of the two races in southern 
Scotland and noithern Iheland 1s one of 
the brightest composite elements of 
American nationahty If all Jheland 
could be peimeated with the haid com- 
mon-sense of Scotland, and if all Scot- 
land could receive a diffusion of the gen- 
crosity of the I1ish natme, both counties 
would be supremely benefited In noith- 
ern Theland there 1s all the stu and ac- 
tivity of the eneigetic Scotch 

Belfast, handsome and industi1ous, 
seated on its pretty slopes on Rive1 
Logan, just before it flows into the lake, 
is a strange contirast to the shiftless 
towns of the south The pushing Piot- 
estant metchants of Belfast sae the 
envy of the lazie: and less ambitious 
commercial men of Dublin and of the 
southward towns’ Belfast grows with 
almost Aimelican quickness It adds 
twenty o1 thuty thousand to its popula- 
tion every ten years ‘* This great and 
flourwhing city,” says a local writer, 
‘¢with all its houses and inhabitants, 
stands on the territory of one proprietor, 
the Marquis of Donegal, to whom the 
whole town belongs, and to whom the 
citizens pay tribute *’ Belfast was pre- 
sented by James I to Sn Arthur Chi- 
cheste1 as an insignificant village, and 
would, but fo: the long leases granted 
by the former propuieto1, have given to 
the Marqus of Donegal an income of 
moie than £300,000 sterlmg annually. 
The nghts and incomes of Scottish land- 
lords have been greatly reduced in recent 
tames, but there are many such instances 
as that of Belfast The yreat linen fac- 
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tories contain a busthng and somewhat 
bold numbe:i of operatives who, when 
there are burning questions agitated 
between South and North, manifest 
broken heads with the utmost fieedom 
Hundreds of thousands of spindles are 
here employed, even in times of great 
depression in tiade On the river there 
are docks and slup-building establish- 
ments, out of which the gieat White 
Sta: fleet, one of the noblest that ploughs 
the ocean, has come A few miles fiom 
Belfast 1s Clandeboye, the countiy-side 
of the Eal of Dufferin, who has had 60 
full and prominent a political career in 
the last twenty years, and who has now, 
in times of trouble for the Indian Em- 
pire, been called to the high position of 
Viceroy of that great realm Loid Duf- 
fe1in 1s a consummate politician, and an 
able diplomat, who has been offcied ex- 
cellent opportunities to study in Russia 
and in the East those buining questions 
which are to be tought out on the plains 
of Cential Asia, and the settle nent of 
which will decide the future of England 
and its Impeial domain = Northwaid 
from Belfast lead pleasant routes to 
Port Rush and the Giant’s Causeway, to 
ancient and decaying Dunluce Castle, 
and to a hundied othe: histo1c pointe 
along the doubly indented coast 

From time to time the Englwh people 
appear to have foigotten that Iheland 
exists, or if they allude to it at all, 1t 1s 
in a tone of contemptuous indifference 
or of reproach, because the ‘“‘ Umon” 
has not been attended with that harmony 
of sentiment political, religious, and 
social, which ought to be expected of 
fellow-subjects of one sovereign But 
for the last few years all England has 
had its attention closely called to, and 
even centred upon, Ireland and Irish 
politics. The leading papers of London 
every day have columns filled concerning 
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the distress o1 the agitation prevalent m 
the ** Gieen Isle,” and the landloids of 
England may now and then have fancied 
they saw the handwriting on the wall, 
when they heard of the1uin of Insh land- 
lords, because of the leagues of the 
peasantry, and then persistent ostracism, 
(which took its name fiom an ostiacized 
person and became “‘ boycotting”), and 
when they saw the energy of the Home 
Rule paity fighting its way against dis- 
tiess and dislike, but guaranteed a hear- 
ing by that love foi fan play which is so 
striking a characteristic in the Engish 
mind Afte: the decline of the Feman 
agitation England had 1esumed its in- 
difference with regard to Ireland, until 
the upspiinging of the Land Leaguers 
and the creation of **Centies ” all over 
Theland, and the determined uprising of 
the peasantry, mm the wild 1egions wheie 
they had been content to live with as 
hittle comfoit as the bony swine which 
trotted in and out of then cabins When 
Mr Gladstone came into office, afte: the 
lesignation of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
the final 1etuement of the Conser\ ative 
leader from politics, he found that he 
had inheuted a formidable hst of Insh 
difficulties, and that the sixty-five Home 
Ruleis, who had come into the new 
House of Commons, were determined 
that these difficulties should have ample 
discussion, and settlement if possible, 
Lord Beaconsfield, at the close of his 
political career, issued a political mam- 
festo, a lette: to the Vice1oy of Theland, 
denouncing the Home Rulers in the 
strongest terms, and declaring the agra- 
rian agitation in that country a danger 
which, 1n its ultimate results, would be 
scarcely less disastrous than pestilence 
and famme With the troubles caused 
by the alarm of famine and the outery 
raised against the demands for no rent 
by ““- *tsoples of M: Parnell, Mr. 
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atone reaolutely grappled, and did 
__.; —-8t that he oz any one else could 
have done im the presence of the exact- 
ing and jealous opimionof England To 
Mi Parnell’s stiong chaiacter and un- 
consciousness was due the rapid advance 
which he made as to a supreme position 
His advice to the peasantry to hold the 
land and pay only such rent as they 
deemed fair, and the quickness with 
wiuch this advice was adopted, led to 
the reopening of the Jiish land question, 
which we need not follow thiough its 
vanied phases here The attitude of 
Paithament to Jheland has been one of 
commusetation, nungled with the deepest 
distrust The noble gentlemen who have 
endeavored to regulate the affaus of the 
‘© Emeiald Isle” seem to place them- 
selves in the position of admitting that 
the possession of landed prope:ty 1n The- 
land needed instant 1efoim, but that it 
was inexpedient to put the 1efoim in 
operation. The period of outages began 
just so soon as the Land League had de- 
cided that tenants should pay no mole 
than the ** praime” value, 25 per cent 
of the value of the letting of ordinary 
land, ‘* when the basis of rating was fixed 
according to the low standard of agri- 
cultural prices which 1uled a geneiation 
tt 
The Land League meetings and the 
tremendous agitation which they roused 
throughout the greater pat of Teland 
soon brought about the prosecution for 
seditious conspiracy against Mi Par- 
nell and other home-tule members, as 
well as the officers of the Land League 
England rather hesitated before under- 
. taking the statate prosecutions, realizing 
that they, would not stop the lawlessness 
13 Ireland. Meantime the uprising mn 
1880 reached its height, and a veritable 
army was sent to crush down public 
opinion and compel the Land League to 


Tetne fiom its aggressive atitade ; but 1¢ 
was found that troops could not prevent 
an indignant population from intmndat- 
ing those who weie unpopulai in its 
midst. With 1881, when this agrarian 
reign of teiro: seemed at its height, 
Europe was offered the spectacle of hb- 
eral M: Forste: moving in the House of 
Commons the introduction of coercion 
bills , and then came a gieat stiuggle mm 
Pai liament, first over these bills, and then 
afterwaid over M: Gladstone’s long- 
promised Land Bill Meantime, although 
the coeicion bills checked outiage in the 
year of 1881, the Land League oigan- 
ization grew in stiength. Tenants re- 
fused to pay rent, landloids hesitated 
before the piocess of eviction which 
they had been so quick in old times to 
employ, and by-and-by all Jieland 1¢- 
belled against the Coercion Act with a 
force which fanly staitled England out 
of its traditional inertia .u¢d indifference 
with regard to J1wh aftaun 

The Land Act had become a law, and 
England thought Ineland should be satis- 
fied with the modifications which 1¢ 
brought im regaid to the contol of 
landed propeity Many of the moderate 
Home Ruleis had declaied in favon of 
this act, and M1 Parnell himself 1s said 
to have hesitated befo1e deciding against 
it. Meanwhile the 1eflex opimon of the 
agitation in America, and the sudden 
blossoming of the dynamite policy, 
biought matters to 2 crisis English 
opinion revolted in presence of the ex- 
aggerated tumors conceming the atro- 
cious means which agitators mi America 
and Ireland weie said to propose for 
coercing British opinion Just af this 
junction Mr. Parnell appeared with his 
new doctrine, aimed directly at the Land 
Act, and intended to show that justice 
required the reduction of the total rent 
of Ireland from £17,000,000 sterling 
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annually to between £2,000,000 and 
£8,000,000 This England consideied 
an impossible standaid of ‘ fair 1ent,” 
and English landlords holding land in 
Ireland and native land-ownets were 
enraged. Mr. Gladstone called this doc- 
trine of Parnell the ‘‘ Gospel of Public 
Plunder” Even the Catholic bishops 
were lukewarm in ther appreciation 
of it. 

The Land League was now bolde: than 
ever, but piesentl, Mi Painell, Mi 
Sexton, Mr Dillon, M: O’Kelly, and 
othe: prominent agitators, were ariested 
unde: the Coercion Act, and lodged in 
Pill as ** suspects ” Riots in Dublin 
and Limerick, caused by these arrests, 
“ele plomptly put down, and foi the 
time it seemed as 1f the implacable avei- 
sion of the Land League to all compro- 
mising measuies on the pait of England 
had 1esulted in the destiuction of the 
League itself A proclamation was 1s- 
sued publicly suppressing the League, 
but at the same time the Land Co1imis- 
sion was opened, and applications for 
fixing fau rent began to come in, but in 
the southern provinces the ‘*no1ent” 
policy was adopted by thousands of 
tenants What the agitation really did 
secure was the practical reduction of 
1ents throughout Ireland ‘In Ulster, 
Munster, and Connaught,” says the 
‘‘ Times” of 1881, ‘‘ rents were generally 
reduced from twenty to thirty pei cent , 
and in many casesmuch more Tenan- 
cies on old estates where rents had been 
paid twenty, thuty, or even fifty yeas 
were as freely handled as new tenancies 
on properties purchased in the Landed 
Estates Court The landlords were 
stiuck with dismay, and vehement pio- 
tests were made on their behalf” It 1s 
odd to notice that when the Land Bill 
was first introduced in Parliament, the 
Ministry thonght that no reduction of 
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body said that all the tenants v 
glad to make fnendly ieguiations with 
then landlords, realizing that if their 
rents went mto court they would be 
1aised rather than diminished The 
surplise of the Ministry when it discov- 
ered how times had changed was very 
gieat. The land agitation, which had 
been kept out of England and Ireland 
by the ‘* silvery streak,” as om British 
cousins call the Channel, neaily a cen- 
tury afte: it had been triumphant in 
Fiance, and fo: more than a generation 
after 1t had been completed in an auisto- 
ciatic countiy hke Hungary, had at last 
crossed the wate: and begun its work. 
The English say that it did not come by 
the Channel, but went :ound wa Amejica 
and ciossed the Atlantic 

The yen: 1882 opened with Mi. Par- 
nell still in jail, with the Protection Act 
admumsteied with resolution by Mr. 
Foistei, and with the effects of the Land 
Act gradually becoming visible There 
was an invatiiable 1eduction of tent 
every day fiom one-fifth to one-thid of 
the previous rentals Yet the exacting 
fenantry held out in large numbeis for 
no rent, kept away from the counts, and 
announced the implacable hostality by 
outrages which wrung cues of horior 
from both England and America. The 
now defunct Land League was working 
in the dark, but denied any connection 
with the perpetrators of the outrages. 

By-and-by Mr Forster, who was tired 
of healing himself called opprobrious 
names, resigned his position as Secietary 
for Ireland. The Protection Act was 
abandoned, the Land-Leaguers weie re- 
lensed, and came back to the House of 
Commons, where they began a tiemen- 
dous onslaught on Mr Forster, who found 
himself in, the ticklish pomtion of a 
private citzzen defending his late course 
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fn a public position. Mr. Gladstone 
appeared with the statement that Mn. 
Pirnell peemed willing to help the cause 
of order, and England smiled at what it 
called the Kilmainham treaty, or the 
understanding between the Ministry and 
the Land League paity. Then came the 
appointment of Loid Spencer as Vicetoy * 
of Jreland, with the generous and high- 
minded Lord Cavendish as Chief Secre- 
tary , and, just as the official circles were 
congiatulating themselves upon the pa- 
cification of Irish feeling and the absence 
of any need of coeicion, the assassination 
of Lord Frede1ick Cavendish, and the 
unde: Secretary, M: Burke, in Phenix 
Park, within full sight of the vice-regal 
lodge, was announced This extraordi- 
nary assassination made a deep impies- 
sion on English feeling, and the better 
classes in Ireland recoiled from any as- 
sociation with such detestable ciime 
There has rarely been a greater out- 
pounng of sympathy than was mani- 
fested when this second son of the Duke 
of Devonshire was brought home to be 
buried at the noble country-seat of 
Chatsworth, afte: his brief career as a 
liberal official desirous of conciliating 
the opinion of what 1s ironically called 
the ‘*Sister Island.” Now came, with 
swift feet, the ** Crimes Bull,” which all 
parties, with the exception of Mi. Pai- 
nell and his disciples, supported The 
police system in Ireland was reorganized ; 
the appligation of the law was made 
more certain; and although the people 
still worked in the dark,—a presiding 
justice narrowly escaped the attack of 
an assassin; a juror in an agrarian 
case was stabbed and left for dead, men 
were beaten and mutilated m their 
cabins at mght; horses and cattle were 
Inlied, and houses and farms were 
burned, — still it was thought that the 
peasantry would be won over » — 


cause of order by the Land Act. But 
the Land League declared that the Eng- 
lish Parliament had failed to conciliate 
Ireland, demanded an enlargement of 
the scope of the Land Act, the control 
of local taxation by Nationahsts, and, 
m short, a local economy such as Ire- 
land has neve enjoyed 

The land agitation which had now 
gone on for thiec o1 four yeais in stead- 
lly mcieasing pioportions in leland, 
began to have its influence m England 
Loid Salisbury issued a cry of waning 
mn an article called ‘* Disinteg:aton,” 
published in one of the 1eviews He 
also showed his fo1eknowledge and fore- 
sight of what was coming by bringing 
forward his views on the ‘housing of 
the poor” At the same time Mi 
Chamberlain had come into Parhament 
by a vigorous attack on the land-ownmng 
classes, on whom he threw the duty of 
removing all the dwellings unfit for hab- 
tation, and 1eplacing them by good, 
substantial houses Next came the doc- 
trine of land nationalization, — the out- 
growth of the agitation of Mi Henry 
George, in America, and thioughout 
1888 English land-owners were as busy 
with questions duectly affecting their 
own interests as they had been two 
years before with those affecting only 
the Thish land-owner The law weighed 
heavily upon Ireland all through 1888. 
The formation of the National League 
at the close of 1882 was understood as 
the old Land League under thin dis- 
guise, and it was observed that the 
speakers at the meetings of the National 
League were all chiefs of the Separatist 
party 

The conspirators known as “ The 
Invincibles,” who had planned and 
carried out the assassination in Phonix 
Park, the murder of the man who had 


infgsmed — Pod Invineibles, and 
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s 
the conspiracies for the use of dy namite 
in London, Birmingham, and Glasgow, 
enraged the English, and the outcome of 
four busy years of parliamentary tinker- 
ing seemed to have resulted only in the 
triumph of the peasant over the landlord, 
and an increased dete:mination of the 
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and Scotland. Innocent ‘ travellers 
coming fiom the continent 

jected to all the TIGOFS which 
customs officials could fitvent. An Al- 
pine hat o: an American accent was suf- 
ficient to subject the wanderer to careful 
watching by the police, and such explo- 
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A LAND-LEAGUE MASS-MEETING 


Home Rule paity to pursue its policy 
regardless of difficulties and opposition 
The ‘Sepaiatists had 1eceived a severe 
shock at the time of the conspiracy dis- 
closuies, but im 1884 recovered, and 
assailed the Executive in Dublin with all 
their force, and by means which were 
scarcely creditable to their frankness or 
sincerity. The dynamite party became 
so aggressive in its bearing that its ex- 
ploita created a veritable panic n England 


sions as occurred at Victona station, at 
St James square, Scotland yard, Lon- 
don Bridge, and, finally, at Westminster 
and the Tower of London, so shocked 
and enraged the public that 16 was un- 
willing to hear of any concihatory meas- 
ures with regard to Ireland. But events 
in which the honor, and even the very ex- 
istence, of Imperial Britain are con 

have compelled a certaim modification of 
tene, even of sentiment, and the Herr- 
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Apparent to the throne finds 1t not incon- 
sistent with lus digmtv to hold court in 
Dublin, and to make iv long journey 
through the disattected distiicts 

The Lind Leigue igitation and the 
mectings and g itheiings of the peasantry 
when this initation was at its height, 
wele some of the most caous features 
of the revolution giadually bemg accom- 
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peared. bearing green hanners and 
other national emblems, and leading 
processions of men, women, and chil- 
dien, who were to listen to the speakeis 
assembled at a cottage just ichuilt by 
the Land-Leagueis afte: it had been 
tomn down to render practicable the 
eviction of a tenant who iefused to 
pay rent ‘This was one of the most 
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plished m the ** Emerald Isle” I made 
an excuision into Ireland shoitl, before 
the suppression of the organization and 
the a:rest of its principal members 
Fiom old Galway fo. miles along the 
road wiuch I took on my way to a 
Land-League mase-meeting, the fields 
had been lying fallow for many years, 
hundieds of cabins were deserted and 
unioofed, and dozens of others wee 
fitter for the habitations of swime than 
for haman beings At every cross-1oad 
on this 1amy Sunday horsemen ap- 
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dating things wlich had been done in 
Tieland The dcfiance of the luw was 
patent, and I wa» not a httle surpmsed 
to find the pazeh priest at th head of 
the movement Auving on a bleak 
hill overlooking Lough Cornmb, where the 
meeting was to be held, I was met by 
the priest, who introduced me to a num- 
ber of country squites, and to certain 
pale-taced agitators who had come up 
expressly from the ish cities to help on 
the movement ; 

A few hundied yards from this cottage 
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‘which was the visible expression of the 
Land League’s resistance to the law, 
three or four hundred soldieis of the 
‘¢ Constabulary,” as it 18 called in Ire- 
land, were drawn up in military array, 
and a smart young officer, approaching 
the priest, touched his hat com teonsly 
and announced that he should detail two 
of his men to protect the government 
reporte: ‘* Bring him on,” said the 
priest. ** but don’t ict the buy» pet at 
him. I would not answe: for him this 
day” So presently the goveinment 
stenographer, on whose report was to 
be based any piosecutions which might 
ensue fo treasonable language, was 
brought up under guard and seated ut the 
hustings Then arove a yellof excciation 
from the crowd, which now numbered 
two o: three thousand peuple, and which 
was soon to be ieimforced by long 
lanes of peasantry whom we could see 
miles away, marching aiound the end of 
the lake At the head of one of these 
processions fluttcred an Ametican flag, 
borne by a stalwart farme: Some of 
the peasants carried wooden swoids and 
pikes, aitistically stained with red, sup- 
posed toimitate the Saxon gore which wb 
some day to be spilled Numbetsof the 
patriots had imbibed spnituous finds to 
counteract the omnipiesent moisture , and 
now and then an ardent defendei of the 
T1ush cause questioned my piesence and 
my identity, with the addition of epithets 
not altogethe: agreeable One inflamma- 
ble gentleman, who had recently 1etu. ned 
from the United States, informed me, 
while IT was on the hustings some 
twenty feet from the ground, that 
I might be a Saxon reporter, and that if 
it weie found to be so he would have me 
handed down. The parish priest, how- 
ever, took this gentleman to task for 
having begun his festivities too early in 
the day, and threatened him with the 
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waters of Lough Cornb if he was inde 
to the stranger 

The scene was wild, the fierce faces 
of the peasantry, — faces thin with 
waut, and flushed with an angry pleasure 
as the) heaid the government assailed, 
— as they heaid stories of t)1anny, and 
incentives to 1ebellion catalogued and 
1ecited, were wilde: still. This was the 
beginuing of 1evolution lkely to go far, 
and do much damage, if not checked by 
artful legislation Even the gentlemanly 
and couiteous priest forgot his mildness 
when he addressed the people 

The gieatest demands of M1 Pannell 
and his followeis weie thought nuld and 
Insuflicient by thi thiong of laboreis 
who had neve until recent yeas dreamed 
that they could rebel agamst the land- 
lod Now thi thought was uppermost 
in thei: minds Ilow can we dispense 
with the landloid altogether? How can 
we become ouselves possersors of the 
soul? I thought that m the frequent 
appeal» of the priest to the people to 
remain within the lette: of the law there 
was a mild satuic flavor. His eye 
twinkled when he had finished his ad- 
diess, and the cries and curses which 
10se from his heaieis when the name of 
any unpopular landed proprieto: or 
oficial was mentioned appeared to give 
the good man positive pleasure 

As [ diove home on the jaunting-car 
that night, unde: the flittmg moonhght, 
and over the roads wet and soggy with 
the piotiacted 1ain, I came fiom tame 
to time upon sentinels posted at cioss- 
1oads, and now and then dark figures 
1066 up cautiously from behind the walls 
o1 hedges, and disappeared, as if satis- 
fied that the passer-by was a neutial, 
and was not to be molested I confess 
that had I been a land-owner of the 
neighborhood I should not have 11dden 
home alone and unarmed that night. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-FIVE 


Dublin and 1ts Chef Featmes — The Linh Chmate “ Timty College — The Envnons of the Insh 
Capital — The Great Westein Gateways, — Quecnstown and Liverpool 


HE Irsh are justly proud of then 
capital, which 18 1n no wise 1nfe1101 
in the beauty of 1ts stieets and the ele- 
gance of it shops to London o1 othez 
lage towns in England There are a 
few picturesque bits in the city proper 
on the banks of the Rive: Liffey, which 
divides the town into two neaily equal 
paits, — eastward into the noble bay on 
one side, on which 1s the famous Inll of 
Howth, and on the othe1, Killiney hill 
Around the gieat Custom-House always 
cluster flocks of vessels, and one would 
scarcely fancy, while looking at the com- 
mercial head-quarte:s of Ireland, that the 
countiy 1 cursed with poveity, and that 
its manufactures as well as it) agiculture 
are in an almost piostiate condition 
June 1s the time to visit Dublin —June, 
with its bight sunshine, interspersed 
with sudden shower» (it rains in Ireland 
every day), and with its splendo: of 
verdure and blossom on the neighbo.mg 
mountains In the midsumme) season 
it 1s broad dayhght until almost ten 
o’clock in this far northwaid city, and 
dayhght comes again afte: but three, or, 
at most, three and onc-half, hous of 
darkness. Visiting Dublin some yeais 
ago. on the occasion of an international 
festival, and beimg nightly) called to 
attend some banquet or prolonged social 
festivity, I had, m a peniod of thrice 
weeks, no night at all, for when I went 
to my engagement it was stil light 
enough to read a ,newspaper in the 
stieets, and when I "eat home to rest it 
had long been biight das@izht In winter 


the climate 15 trying, vaiiable, and some- 
what exhausting 

The long stieet» are shrouded 1a 
fog, and the baien slums, with their 
picturesque and motley population of 
infim old men and women (and wheie 
aie there such old men and old women 
asin Jicland’) me pitiable enough The 
beggais ale numeious and aggiessive. 
They bless and curse with equal »volubil- 
ity The gift of pixpence is sufficient to 
diaw down blessings foi a twelyemonth 
upon the give1’s head The soldier, 1ed- 
jacketed, smartly gioomed and attired, 18 
Been on evety come: England keeps a 
formidable gaitison, neaily thirty thou- 
sand stiong, in Theland, and will not 
withdiaw it, even m the face of most 
pressing needs outside, until the with- 
diawal is impeiatne The Castle, as it 
is called, where the loid-lieutenant o1 
the viceroy, as he 18 somewhat hbombas- 
tacally denominated, holds his court and 
has his official residence, 1s not quite so 
imposing as the Castle of Edinburgh, but 
1s said to have been in forme: times a 
noteworthy stiuctuie 

One chief 100m 1 the vice-regal 
chapel, where the lord heutenant and 
his family attend divine seivice ‘This 
chapel has a curious featuie in the 
shape of sculptmed heads on the win- 
dows and doors, hke those aiound the 
Place Vendéme in Pans The vice- 
regal apartments contain an o:namental 
hall, with a throne 11chly embroidered 
with gold, where, qn the rare occasions 
whan royalty agmdescends to visit the 


ANG 
sister island, levees and ciushes are 
held ‘Lhe ball-.ocom, known as St 
Patiick’s Chapel, the Council Chamber, 
and the magnificently fuinished diawing- 
room, are the only ver; mteresting 
things» There aie two kinds of society 
in Dablin, which fo. the strange: may 
be well enough classified as the loyal 
and the national Auound the lod 
heutenant 1s a formidable gioupot the 
resident Piotestant English and Piotes- 
tant Thish, of the more impoitant land- 
owneis of both nationalities, the official 
wold, the magistrates, and placemen of 
all hind» The Nationalists aie not 50 
stiong, but profess to have a more hiill- 
1ant social olganization Royalty, how- 
evel, diaws them stiangely near togethe, 
as if has done in the iecent visit of the 
Prince of Wales) The lowe! classes, 
turbulent and nieconuilable, watch with 
jealous eye the conduct of then city offi- 
cials, and if any one from the Lod 
Mayo: of Dublin down dacs to cuiry 
favor. with English loyalty o: English 
opinion he wb pignalled for vexatious 
mnumerable 

Of the extezio. features of Dublin 
none i mole ptiking than Tinity Col- 
lege, which stands in College Gieen, 
dnectly opposite the old Bank of Iheland 
This college, which was founded unde1 
a bull obtuimed from Pope John XXII, 
was closed in the time of HIemy VIII , 
but war opened again in the icign of 
Elizabeth, who made it a co1poiation 10 
the name of the ‘College of the Holy 
and Indissoluble Tiimity ” Witbm and 
without 1t 18 11ch with works of art of 
highly respectable character Joitraits 
of Dean Swift, Bishop Berkeley, A1ch- 
bishop King, Lord Oniel, Piofesso: Bald- 
win, Giattan, and Frede1ick, Prince of 
Wales, ornament the halls. In front of 


the college are statues of Oliver Gold-, 


smith and of William If. The dinner 
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in the grand hall of the Refectory, with 
the officials of the college m their 1obes, 
and with the singularly pleasing a1arge- 
ment of toasts and musical responses, 
1s one of the wost novel featmes of 
Ewopean social hfe The uproarious 
demonsti ations of the students of Tiimty 
occasionally diutub the decoium of 
Dublin, the Celtic student apparently 
conside1ing 16 his privilege in heland, as 
in Fiance, to make himself disagreeable 
to the goveinment and to his neighbors 
upon the most trivial provocation 

The Bank ot hheland w the Old Par- 
hament House, 1n which, I suppose, M1 
Parnell ond his followeis would like to 
install then FIome Rule Parhament by- 
and-by The old House of Commons 1s 
now the cash office of the bank, and the 
House of Lords 1s still lett as 1t was in 
the times when Iheland hada Pazha- 
ment, save that the site of the thione 1s 
occupied by a statue of George III 
The dilapidated tapestiies on the wall 
represent King William crossing the 
Boyne, and the Siege of Derry Under 
the pavement of the cathedial of St 
Patick lie the montal iemains of 
Dean Swift and Esthe: Johnson, who 
wan the *- Stella’? of his poctiy Swift 
Wis Once dean of this cathedial, wiich 
was lestoicd about twenty-five yea» 
ago by a celelInated Dublin biewei, 
who expended more than £100,000 
upon if The Nelson Monument, 1aised 
by the Ihish admneis of the hero of 
Trafalga, and the Wellington Testimo- 
nial, erected by Wellington’s townsmen, 
nie ohjects of imterest The Military 
Hospital, the Cailsle Inidge, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Theland, and the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, aie the chief public 
buildings. 

The admire: of-the gieat O'Connell 
nay renew hig gouvenns of that tre- 
mendous orator by « vinit to Concihation 
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Hall, where O’Connell achieved some of 
his greatest tiumph» ‘The gilded harp 
and the shamiock of Jheland are still 
presersed on the ceiling of tlis hall, but 
@ corn-meichant now occupies the prem- 
wes In (Gilasnevin Cemetery i» the tomb 
of O'Connell. a granite round tower one 
hundied and srxty feet high, and there, 
too, reposes the illustuious Cuzran = On 
Stephens Gneen, a pretty syume with 
clusteis of trees and shrubs, swounded 
on all sides with the handsomest man- 
sions in the town, 1s the Royal College 
of Suigeons, with a museum, a statue 
of Geoige II. and an _  industiual 
museum of very creditable character 

Stepnens Gieen 1s the rcene of many 
of the Nationalsts’ manifestations, but 
it 18 in Phoenix Paik that the population 
of Dublin loves best to mamfest This 
park, covermg an area of more than 
seventeen thousand acres, tb verv beau- 
ful, and 18 often a scene of grand mili- 
tary reviews when England desues to 
show her strength to her [11sh neigh- 
bors The ummediate vicinity of Dublin 
1s Of rae and exquisite beauty Kungs- 
town harbo.—the poit of Dublin —1, 
pretty , and the fashionable :csort of Dal- 
key, where the old Dublin merchants of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
preferred hav ing their goods landed 1ather 
than allow then ships to venture into the 
bay and attempt the passage of the 
Laffey, 18 a pietty suburb Powers- 
court, one of the few Imsh estates 
whose fandlo:rd was always popula: with 
his tenants, 1s an admirable specunen of 
an Imsh country residence The great 
baronial mansion, in the midst of delight- 
tul scenery, contains a vast pailor, where 
George IV was entertamed when he vis- 
ited Ireland in 1821; and the Glen, 
through which the Dargle flows, is one 
of the most roman@&b iw Ireland The 
charms of the Wicklew mountains. of 
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the Headland of Bray, the Levi's wien, 
the Seven Chumches, and the Vale of 
Avoca have so often been celeInated m 
both piose and verse that theie 1s little 
new to say about them here The stian- 
gel who alndes fo. some time within the 
gates of Dublin will be sure to hea a 
fan Thish maiden singing, with the deli- 
cate lisp and the clearness of enunciation 
which characterize the Enghsh spoken 
in the Ish capital, Moore’s pietty balled 
about the Avoca, which begms thus — 


‘¢ There 19 not 1n the wide world a valley so 

swect 

As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters 
meet 

Oh! the last rays of feelmg and hfe must 
dcpart 

Ere the bloom of that valicy shall fade from 
my heart 


At all conceits and musical festivals 
given at Dublin the uational poetry is 
brought out in strong relief, and always 
awakens a storm of enthusiasm The 
south of Theland 1 a pretty country, 
neh im legend and tomance, and im 
varied scenery, which, wiule it never 
approaches the grand and bold, 1s emi- 
nently satisfactory and sometimes be- 
witching The old seat of Waterford, 
and the town with its church about 
which Father Prout wrote, — 


‘The bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee, * — 


the cove of Cork, or Queenstown, with 
1ts majestic harbo:1,— ample enough to 
contain all the navies of the world, 
Blarney, Youghal and the Black Water, 
Killarney and the lakes, the Gap of Dun- 
loe and the Black Valley, Loch Lean, In- 
nisfaHen, Muckross Abbey and the Peaks, 
Bandon, Glenganff, and Bantry, — all 
these embrace a cu110us mixture of wild- 
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ness and of gentle beaut, The great 
eliffa, the lofty blue ciags, and the high- 
lands, which Ineak into the vast expanse 
of the Atlantic, are beautiful under the 
summer sun, bat m the mists and winds 
of winter are forbidding and desolate 

Queenstown 1s oneoft the gieat gate- 
ways out of Emope to America, and the 
ba:hor 1s always alive with the cno:mous 
steamers Giawling acios» the gieenish- 
blue waves, with the sprightly tags and 
tenders tianspoiting passengels to and 
from the ocean arks. and with men-of- 
war whith diop in casually, as if to bay 
to Theland, ** Be tranquil ” 

There wm constant commercial mter- 
course between Dublin and Liye1 pool, — 
the great western gateway of Great 
Bntain, — Liverpoot which has giown 
rich and prosperous out of the .Amelican 


pervade, and, toi thatmatte: out of the trade 


of evers countiv unde: thesun Licie the 
finest docks in the world would be vastly 
Imposing 1f one could have an atmospheie 
fo. the space of a single day m which 
to visit them Liverpool was a little 
hamlet thice hundied years ago, to-day 
its population w a httle more than half 
a million, snd it said there are always 
at least thity thousand sailot> piome- 
nading ifs vast quays It wa proud city, 
pioud of its wealth, mroud even of its 
chmate, which it fiercely defends as in 
nowise objectionable , proud of its a1eat 
Rive Meisey, with its stone banks, of the 
fleets of ships and steamers which come 
inand go out in hundreds daily, proud 
of the fact that 1t has at least tvo-thuds 
of the whole shipping of Great Britain 
and one-tenth of her foreign trade, — 
half as much trade as the gieat pot of 
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London, — and that 1t brings in nearly 
two million and a half of cotton bales 
from Ameiica and from India every year 
to be woiked up mn the great factories 
in twenty cities not far away The 
stately St George’s Hall, the palatial 
business structures on Water sticet, the 
statues of the Prince Consoit and Queen 
Victoia, the Wellington Monument, the 
Foreign Exchange, the Mausoleum of 
Hushisson, the huge docks of Lands, 
covetmg five hundred acres on the 
Bukenhead side of the Metsey.—are 
the cluef features of Liverpool 

The «ty hap its Flums, into which one 
1s obliged to stray with care if he wishes 
to come out alive There ir within five 
minutes’ walk of the prnc«pal com- 
menial avenues a labyiinth of streets 
and alley-wtys contaummg more minery 
and filth and abject wretchedness than 
can be found in any other Emopean 
eity The Liverpool Tih are justly de- 
nominated the most degiaded people in 
the kingdom, and aiound them and then 
seaicely les» wietched and = vicious 
Englwh fellows there wm a fiinge of 
cosmopolitan vice and want, an inter- 
national tangle of ignorance and poverty, 
a populaton which scarcely seems to 
have souls, and which yvertibly seems 
heyond the reach of redemption  One- 
thid of the trade of Liveipool 1s with 
Ametien The Liveipool merchant 1s 
a cultivated man with no prejudices, 
the bieadth of the broad seas m his 
characte, he 1s generous, quick, and 
eneigetic, and enjoys his fortune as im- 
telhgently and modestly as any landed 


prop1ietor 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-SIX 


Lord Beaconsfiel! —Mi Gladstone — Two Cues Fntiucly Dittient in Chaacter, Purpose, ind Result. 
— Personal Descuiption of the two Gre ut Premias — Impouil Polis —The Lastan Question m 
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am oveiwhelmned,” were the woids of 
the dying Beacorsfield as he Closed 
his long and agitated cueel, twelve 
months after he had swarendered his 
piemieiship, mn the tranquil retreat of 
Hughenden ,. and it then seemed as if im 
his words there was all the sidness of a 
piophetic confession The Impeual policy 
which he had inaugmated with such 
dazzling audacuty, and conducted with 
such dextelous, although somew hat suits- 
ter, skill, had 1ecenved so mun sevele 
checks, had biought upon the realin of 
Bit un sv many disasters, that the Ene- 
lish people were ught m= questioning 
whether it were wise that it should be 
prosecuted to its logieal conclusions 
An English premier takes his defeat as 
he takes lis accession to oflice, with pro- 
found philosophy , tor he hnows that the 
people quichly retuin upon wy judginent 
which they have found erroneous ot which 
they think erroneous, and that the lease 
of powe: 1s not very permanent Just 
as in the autumn of 1873 the people 
showed that they weie becoming ne1yons 
with regaid to the reforming zeal of 
the mustiy, and that they wished to 
give 1t a check, so. in 1880, afte: Mi 
Gladstone’s tremendous Midlothian cam- 
paign, the people began to waver 1m 
their devotion to the bmilhant policy 
which had seduced them by its promise 
of glory and of fortune M1. Gladstone 
was a severe and an uncompromisig 
critic of Lord Beaconsfield’s administra- 


Gladstone s Attitude — [he Slavs of the South — Sarva, Herzegovma, Bosna, 


tion = Ile sud that the premie:’s pohcy 
of * Empnue and Liberty” had = simply 
meant denying to others the i.yhts that 
England claimed for herself He pointed 
to the disasters m Afghanistan, to the 
fact thit India * had not adv meed, but 
Wan thrown hack in goveinment, sub- 
jected to heavy and unjust charges, sub- 
jected to whit nnght also be termed, in 
comparison with the government of fot- 
met years, a singulu oppression , at home 
the liw Inoken, and the 1ghts of Paha- 
ment invided * It was m vain that 
Beaconsfield. who had so lately been the 
adored of the London populace, the daa- 
lng of the eves ot the Conservative 
dowagers, and the he1o as much in White- 
chipel as m Belgravia ind Mayfau, — 
1n both of which widcly sep uated sections 
he was considered as a new champion ot 
England who was to 1evive the ancient 
prestige of the island hingdem = and 
reduce to a sense of then relative un- 
importance the ambitious powers of the 
Noth, as he was popularly supposed hy 
his Engleh admireis to have done at the 
Beihn Congtess. — it was in vain that he 
stiuck back agaist his iesolute adver- 
sary, that he 1efe11ed to the attempt» made 
to seve: the constitutional tie between 
England and Ireland, and tssued Ins fa- 
mous proclamation calling on ** all men 
of light and leading” to reswt this de- 
stuctive doctrine It was in vam that 
he accused the Liberal party of attempt- 
ing, and failljog,, tp entech) * the Enghsh 
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‘colomes by their policy of decomposition , 
an vain that he cued out that he had 
long previously recognized in the dis- 
thtegration of the United Kingdom a 
mode which would not only accomplish 
but precipitate that purpose , inv un that 
he persisted in his statement that peace 
rested on the pirerence, not to say the 
ascendency of England in the councils of 
Euope The mpriession grew that the 
Conservative Ministiy, which had heen 
In powe: from 1874, had not only cused 
a veutable and lamentable wderseqaim 
in the gieat nogress of 1efoim at home. 
but had weakened the Empne by necad- 
less Walp alnoad, and that its cl undes- 
tine acquisition of the Island of Cyprus 
had Inought upon it the gravest citi- 
eins =6 Although the proudest moment 
of Beaconsfield’s lfc was the moment of 
his entiance into the House of Loids on 
bis return fiom the Betlin Congress, still 
not even the falluon Premie: himself could 
conscientiously assert that he had by his 
support of this treaty gamed anything 
for lus famous Tmpenal polky He 
could not have beheved that the bane 
of the Balkans could jxtmanently sep i- 
rate the two halves of the new Bulgaiian 
nation, that they could remain * similai 
in lace, In teligion, in memories, the 
one fiec, the othe: still enslived ,? nor 
that Russia vyould be perm wently 
checked in hei advance on Constanti- 
nople by the measuies winch a few 
diplomats seated :oand a table covered 
with gieen cloth chose to imagine ap 
obstacles to that progiess from noith to 
south which all lustory tells us 15 neces- 
saly and vital, and which 1s as resistless 
as an mundation 

Mi Gladstone had always pomted out 
that the gieat barrier to a Russian ad- 
vance on Constantmople was the crea- 
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tion of independent States But the 
policy of intuigue and of petty vexations, 
the policy of attempting to check the 
Russian hear by scattering bits of orauge- 
peel in lis path, had been adopted imn- 
stead of the hold and staughtfoi wad 
plan which England inight have adopted , 
and were Loid Beaconsfield alive to-day 
to see the natual outcome of his policy, 
so far as it was culicd forward, he 
might again say, as he said with lus 
latest bieath, * I am overwhelmed ” 

Mi Benjumn Distaelht. who 108e to 
he Lod Beaconsfield and Ai Wilham 
Ewut Gladstone, who might long ago 
have been seated m the House of Lords 
if he would have lstened to proposals 
tor lis elevation, have so long been 
funiliar and imposing figures on the 
ptige of English politics, and in inte2- 
national polis geneally, that little 
new can be sud of them hac Both 
these distinguished men had attammed m 
London and in Ewope that cmimence 
which attaches to a long continuance of 
powel, to flequent 1eturns to itp exer- 
cise, and to indisputable authoity and 
shill im the minagement of men Each 
1epresented a special and peculiar school 
of English thought, vet cach has alwaye 
had thionghout lis catee1 1 marked 1n- 
dividuality which seemed to distinguish 
hin fiom the mass of Enghshmen Lond 
Beaconpfield was perhaps — and paiticu- 
laly from 1874 to hw downfall — moe 
stictly popula: than Mi Gladstone It 
is celtain, however, that he stood upon 
a lowe: level, and that nearly every one 
who professed for him such passionate 
admiration Anew that he stood upon a 
lower level, but there was a glamour 
about him and all lus works, an accent 
of sincerity in his speeches, even when 
they supported the shiftiest of pretexts 
o1 the most fallacious of positions, which 
lulied to rest any outcropping suspt- 
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cions Beaconsfield had worked himself 
up from a very humble position to that 
which he bad coveted im his youth, and 
Which he had boldly asserted he would 
get He had conqueied prejudice, had 
almost conquered fate He had tht 
profound belief in hunself which cares 
men over the most difhcult obstacles, and 
finally deludes them ito the conviction 
that they are all-powerful before it al- 
lows them to he tipped up and to be 
beaten on the scene of action 

M Gladstone had not been obhged 
to toil up fiom the lowest place. but had 
stepped with easy giace ut an early we 
into the career for which he hid puch 
consummate titness He had mherted 
a handsome fortune wineb allowed hin 
to devote lis entne enecigies to the 
pubhe service, had a wonderful talent 
for finance, a thorongh busmess apti- 
tude, an abiding classical education, 
a fervent religious spuit and a sen- 
sitive couscience,—too sensitive pel- 
haps for modern English politics, with 
It} expedients, itp tiichenes, its anxi- 
eties and its dangels One of his 
biographers has said of lim that * he 
unites cotton with cultura Manchester 
with Oxtond, the deep classical joy over 
the Italian 1epun1ection and Gieeh inde- 
pendence with the deep English interest 
in the amount of duty on Zante 1418inb 
and Italian 1ags” Tle was alieady a 
pioniuent politician when the first Reform 
Bil was brought forward, in 1832, and 
fiftv year» after waid his voice was heard 
mote powe1fully than that of any othe1 
in the English Pailiament in advocating 
the completion of the reform which, 
while 1ts piogress has been so slow, 
has been s0 very thoiongh Loid Bea- 
consfield, in his youth, when he wished to 
make his maiden speech in the [Jouse 
of Commons, had been thoroughly 
laughed at, but had tarned upon his 


to1mentois, and in fterrihle tones had 
informed them that the tume would come 
when they would hear im Mi Glad- 
stone had made lus Parhamentary début 
without melodiamatic effect, at once 
commanding the respect and attention 
of all lis fellow-membeis His very 
first speeches in Parliament were 1n ‘con- 
nechion with the liberation of slaves, 
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and fort} vears afterwaid he was vigor- 
ous and eainest as when a youth m 
demanding the freedom fiom oppression 
of the Christians im the East Mr 
Disraeli seems to have considered litera- 
ture as one of the imftellectual dissipa- 
tions of Ins youth In it he exhaled 
the fiery enthusiasms of lis soul, em- 
bodied in coirect and facile prose the 
dreams of the caieer which was before 
him, foreshadowed many of his attempts 
and aims, betreyed many of the weak- 
nesses aga folhes of li» nature, and 
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andicated as clearly as couid have been 
yadicated bv an ethnologist all the piej- 
udices, fancies and hatieds entailed 
upon him hy his tace’ In Ins books 
may be found the Semitic contempt for 
Chinstiup einvthzation, the Jewish eagei- 
ness to control and lead the Chistian, 
and, in all matters of Eastern policy. the 
Jewsh unwillingness to ad the Chip- 
tiin to 1esuine the place actually his, 
bat usaiped by the bai hazian 

Mi Gladstone wink he hid not had 
so glittermg a liter uy distinction as his 
great antagonist in his youth, his inade 
hterature in its highe: fourm the dehght 
of bw middle life and hs dechmng 
vearn = Tihs mildest literary 1.ecreation 1s 
the enthusiastic study of Homer and the 
Homeric age IIe 15 one of the few 
Englishmen who thoroughly compiehend 
the Greck mind, ancient and modem 
IIe has never allowed his position as Eng- 
lnh statesman to imte:fere with the care- 
ful, non-preyudiced study of continental 
politics fiom stand-pomnts not entuels 
English Reformer and agititor by 
instinct, he 13 moderate m language, 
and hi consideration for bis opponents 
is roverbial Tn patience in the ynes- 
ence of gieat difficultien 15 unlimited, 
lis diiegaid of publi clamor when he 
thinks it l-founded may be cared 
very far , he 1s not the man to resign im 
a passion, nor until he feels that the 
whole majorty of bis party. to the last 
man, has given up the situation He 1s 
content with the progiess of each day , 
he does not threaten or p:ophess ,— he 
wotks, be 18 1eady for crises, because 
he always foresees them, he knows the 
value of a penny, and never fails to in- 
sist upon it, but he does not hesitate 
to ask enormous sums when the honor 
and dignity of England are threatened. 
If he thinks a wali unjust, even though 
he may have heen pushed by lis own 
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party into it, he will open his mouth and 
speak the truth No sneer of foreign 
cabinets, o1 threat of enemies, or danger 
of mobs at hoine, will prevent him fiom 
deserting the Soudan, and from saying 
the full truth about South Afina If 
he felt that Enel ind, m oidet to maim- 
tain her position a» a fist-class powell, 
were fated to canny out. at all 1ishe and 
hazards, an Innpeiiil policy, which would 
also be apolies of gieed and of plunde:, 
and inteiference with other people’s 
nghts, he would not pwetion that policy 
for any conside) ition wh itsoevel 

Lod Beaconsfield meht have been 
lud im Westminster Abbey had it not 
been for the stint mstiuctions m_ lis 
will that he was to be buricd wm Tughen- 
den, beside the wife whom he so tenderly 
loved, and who had done so much for 
the upbuilding of lis career = He some- 
tine said with profound emotion, that 
to Ins wife he owed cverything = Doubt- 
less there were moments 1 his existence 
when he would hue given up the 
stiugele, and relapsed into deep imdif- 
ference, had 1¢ not been for he: unfailing 
support and counsel Mi Gladstone 
was the first to propose that the deceared 
Premier should haye the honor of a 
pubhe funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
but 1t was not to be = The Great Com- 
monet, the Giand Old Man, as he 1s 
lovingly cudled by his admueiw and 
secoinfully spohen ot by bis enemies, 
the people’s William, the ardent supporter 
of Liberalism in aistociatic and con- 
be1vative England, will undoubtedly be 
laid beneath the stones of the ancient 
Abbey, to rest in the noble company 
near whose shuines lie has spent £0 many 
long yeais of activity nm the Parliament 
House Westminster, the epitome and 
crowning glory of England, must act 
now and then as an inspuation to public 
men as thev pass to and fio beneath its 
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shadows ; for to he placed there 1s higher 
honor than to be put in the House of 
Lords during lifetime, and for that 
matter the Abbey 1s likely to be the chief 
of London’s monuments many centuries 
after the House of Lords has been but a 
tradition The pavement which shrouds 
Chatham, Prtt, Fox, Castlereagh, 


Canning, Grattan, and Wilberforce 1s 
an appropiate resting-place for Glad- 
stone 

It 1s related of John Bight that, 
being in the lobby of Parliament one 
day, he was approached by a lady of 
iis acquaintance, who had brought her 
two httle boys to see the political celeb- 
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rities, and who remaiked that Glad- 
stone was not present, and that she did 
not iegiet it a» she had but small ad- 
Muation to. him, repeating numerous 
redpuns a5 to why she did not lhe his 
public 1econd ‘* Madam,’ sud the 
gieat o1atol, assuming his most Impus- 
ing mien, ** when you have an oppol- 
tunity to see Mi Gladstone heie, bing 
you two boys with yon, and when 
you have been told winch 15 Mz Glad- 
stone, point lim out to these childien, 
and say to them, * There i the gie itest 
Enghshman of all England,’ and you 
will say the truth ” 

Both Beaconsfidld and Gladstone have 
alway» been fond of promenadcsin Lon- 
don town, so thit thes we well hoown 
to the citizens) Gladstone 1s: the most 
uneeremonious of inoitals, and when he 
lived m Hauly sheet, some years igo, 
used to walk, in all weithers, down to 
Paihament House, wiapped up om his 
big, Ingh, rough overcoat, and with lis 
thick Jeathe: leggmgs, lookme something 
hke a countly squne who hid yurtauned 
at Euston station Yet, despite the affec- 
tation of rustiaity., the love for felling 
tees, or long walks and ides in the 
countiy, and his simplicity of dieps and 
demeanor, he kuows how, when it Is 
plope1, to muintaim the utmost elegance 
and digmty of manne. = In these latte 
yeais of ius piemieiship, when he comes 
to the evening of a great speech, there 
ale evidences of careful attention to Ins 
diess He has a fiesh coat, and a flower 
in the button-hole, o1 1s 1n 21em oachable 
evening costume. Seen anywhere, and 
unde any cucumstances, he would strike 
the observer as a remarkable man I 
hke best to think of him as I saw him 
one evening at the play. on the fist 
representation of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Cup,” 
when a biillant audience had gathered 
in the Lyceum theatre to do honor both 
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to the poet laweate and to the favorite 
actor j$Gladstone’s lustious eyes, as 
pieicing and magnetic as they were when 
he was thuty, were unusually biilhant on 
that occasion , and, a» he sat mw his com- 
foitable box, surrounded by Ins family, 
he piesented the finshed type of a culti- 
vated, accomplished, and successtul Eng- 
leh gentleman, than which no atisto- 
ciitic family could tuumsha finer He 
was the sublimated nan of the people, 
the best outcome of the sturdy strength 
of England 

All politicians have something of the 
comedian m then composition Thev 
know how to make then ewt:ées and then 
sorties with shill, and Lord Beaconsfield 
excelled im this theitucal quality | hs 
curl became histori A pet phiase, 
delivered with a peculiar gesture, mide 
Its mMplession and went into history uA 
consunmnate dindy in his youth, he had 
polething of dandjyism in Ins old we 
A floch-coat may have its eloquence as 
much as vspoken word = The indiscieet 
gaudmess of the Helicw was left aside 
after he reached mature vears, to reap- 
pest only now and then woone of his 
speeches, wiltten unde: strong excite- 
ment In 1878 Mi Lacey, the able 
wthor of the new § Diary of Two Par- 
haments,’ wrote thus about Loid Bea- 
consfield — 


Strangciis may now 0¢¢ wionally meet in the 
neighborhood of Pirhament strect a notable 
figure making its way through the throng 
They note how frail and weary the body 
seems, how bent the shoulders, how sunken 
the checks, how Icaden-hued the hneaments, 
but they also note the dauntless spimt which 
still affects a jaunty carnage, and makes be- 
heve that progress 1s slowly made only bccause 
thereis nohurry They further observe with 
admiraton the carefal newness of the acces- 
sories of the figure, —the shapely coat of the 
lightest material, the neghgent but elegant 
neckcloth, the pearl-gray gloves, guiltless of 
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wrinkle, and the glossy hat But these things 
ate, however, only for commonplace occa- 
sions On the day winch marks a crowning 
stage 1n his memorable career he puts on an 
vld_ coat, his second-best hat, and the dingy- 
brown trousers of long ago 

He walkcd into Palace yard as if he 
were immensely surprised to find it packcd, 
and went into the House of Lords without 
looking up, and with an air of being absorbcd 
entucly in hw forthcoming specch, although 
he must have known that, instcad of the 
empty benches usually scen, the chimbcr was 
thronged from end to end, that the privy- 
councillors were in ther places b«fore the 
throne, and that the hues of a flowcr garden 
were blendcd with the sott colors of a 1ain- 
bow, Which the bcauty ind rank of the Empire 
formcd, and through which, aftcr the storm 
of the Berlin Congress, the sun shone down on 
the Prime Munistcr 


Lord Beaconsficld, when he 1etuined 
from Beilin in company with Lord Nali- 
buy, and was on hin way fiom the 1ail- 
way station to the httle black house in 
Downing ptreet, where the prume minis- 
ters have always icsided, was cheered 
to the echo by the waiting thousands, 
and yet the outcome of hp» visit was 
nothing moie than the 1etuain to slavery 
of a milhon Cluistians.—a millon 
wrested away from the other millions of 
hiberated ones, — who. 1f the 11ght pol- 
icy had been adopted by England, might 
have been made England’s firm allies 
Loid Beaconsfield’s tiiumph was, a» has 
been truly said by one of his biogta- 
phere, *‘ a tiiuimph not of England, not of 
an English policy, not of an English- 
man it was but the tnumph of Judea, a 
Jewish policy, 2 Jew ” 

Five yeais before the overwhelming 
of Beaconsfield and his policy Glad- 
stone had aroused all liberal England 
to a keen interest in the great events 
which were beginning in south-eastein 
Ecrope There the Tu:ksh oppression 
had finally become intolerable, and 
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culminated in an meurrection m He1ze- 
govina This revolt of the pessantiy 
against their Mahometan landlords in 
the 1ocky and picturesque pioviuces 
which had been unde: the Turkish do- 
mimon for moie than four hundied yeas 
was at once recognized by careful stu- 
dents of European aifans as the opening 
of the Eastein question, with all its 
perils, it» penalties, and its possililities. 
Of this insuriection m Herzegovina I 
saw inuch, and to all who looked on 
nt the desultory fighting against the 
Tuiks in those autumn days of 1875 1t 
Was evident that a meat movement for 
the mdependence and consolidation of 
the Slays, who had sv long been sepa- 
rated and crushed, had hegun Russia 
Was Moving mysteriously to promote this 
outbieak against the Turk, but the Tark 
was determined to iesist with all his 
power the imoad upon the provinces 
which he had not known how to develop 
o1 to concilinte 

Bosnia and Heizegovina, lying on 
the confines of Austiia, and possessing 
@ population speaking the same Slavic 
tongue spoken by so many millions of 
Austiian subjects, were somewhat more 
accessible to the mfluences uf the oute1 
would than provinces lke Bulgaiia and 
Roumelia The meurrectionists in Hei- 
zegovina and in Bosnia were amply 
aided by wa11iois fiom the unconquered 
‘+ Black mountain,”— the Monteneg11ins, 
60 long the guardians of Fieedom on 
the fruntieis of Emope The Egyptian 
and Asiatic tioops combating against 
these wild men, boin among the stones 
and accustomed fiom ther carhest 
infancy to hardships, had hut little 
chance of success. Wherever they 
could inflict atrocious ciuelties they 
did so The Austian frontier was 
hned for miles with camps of the 
refugees from the Turkish vengeance 
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On the river Save, winch forms the 
line of demaikation between Bosnia 
and Austria, I saw, winle making a 
journey fiom Belginde, in Servia, to 
Sissek, dozens of mutilated bodies of 
men and women floating down the 
stream These were the peisons who 
had been muidered by the Bashu- 
Bazouks At Ragusa im October, 
1875, the camps of 1efugecs must have 
contained many thousands of people to 
whom the Austiian government was 
compelled to se1ve duly pengions, un- 
Jess 1t wished to see these people die of 
starvation upon its hands = In ich and 
fertile Bosnia, with its towns teemmg 
with an active, mdustiious population, 
the insurrection was at fist quite 
successful, but there the Turks wete 
very prompt and soon brought it under 
sabjection It was therefore to the 
fastnesses and stiongholds on the 
Heizegovinan fiontie:, had by the 
Dalmatian coast, that the leaders and 
then faithtul followe:s ictieated and 
reoiganized the gueiilla warfare which 
proved so eflxicnt mn binging about 
the greate: contest» soon to follow 
With sympathetic populations on the 
Austrian side of the fiontie: the in- 
surgents were not lihely to luk for 
supplies, and so they kept up then 1e- 
sistance, waiting unpatiently for the 
standaid of 1evolt to be taped in 
Servia, Bulgana, and m all the 1ich 
countries of Turkey in Lmope 
Bosnia, Herzegovinu, and Montene- 
gro were a part of the old country of the 
Dalmatians, wlich was united to the 
Roman Empire under Tiberius, and com- 
prised, besides the above-mentioned coun- 
tnes, a part of present Dalmatia, of 
Upper Slavonia, and of Servia The 
Romans appea: to have colonized only a 
part of the province All that portion 
situated m the centre and on the east, 
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coveied with dense foiests, was unpocen- 
pied by that august 1ace, probably on 
account of the difficulty of thacing the 
shiategetical 1outes uniting these and 
the consolidated piovinces with the 1s0- 
lated stations of Pannonia and the colo- 
nies of the Apiatic shore In the fist 
half of the seventh century the Avats, 
profiting by the departue of the legions 
of the Exnperon Herachup, rallied to fight 
the Peisians, invaded the province, de- 
vastuted it, and aceupied 16 nm pat = It 
was about that time that numeious Slavic 
tiuibes, who had come fiom beyond the 
Carpathi ins, established themselves, hy 
consent of the Emperor, im the country, 
afte: they had expelled the vai The 
Servians, properly 50 called. occupied 
Upper Moesia, Suma, and Rasua = The 
Chiobates, 01 Cloates, aheady held all 
that country between Istiia and Cettina. 
— to-day Croati:and a putof Dalmatia 
The Zachlum orgmally fiom Chelm, on 
the borders of the Vistula, and the Na- 
1eptines, — the old enemies of Venice, — 
who gave then name to the 1rver Na- 
lenta, or who, perhaps, took then name 
fiom it, populated the land of He1ze- 
govina Another: tribe came after the 
fist, established itself m what 1» now 
Montenegro, and its people were for a 
long time called Dioclates, from the 
ancient name of the Black mountain 
Bosnia was Spoon invaded by these mi- 
giating tilbes, and the new Slavie State 
was formed Umted for a short time 
under Duuchan, these valious States 
were soon separated after the fall of the 
Servian cmpire, aud each once enjoyed a 
sepaiated existence, — Bosma unde its 
kings, Herzegovina under its dukes, 
Montenegro unde: 1ts vladikas, up to 
the tune of the Ottoman conquest ‘Se- 
via fell in 1457, Bosnia fn 1463, Het- 
zegovina in 1167, hefo1e the mvading 
Turk ; but Montenegro, sheltered by het 
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mountam rampaits, never suriendeied 
atall Bosnia and Herzegovina together 
have about twice the aica of Belgium 
Montenegro 15 a hittle labyrinth of 10¢ ke, 
interspersed with deep grottos and can- 
yons, — the Montenegrin legend heing 
that when the good God wap sowing 
100k» and mount.uns in space, he canicd 
them all in a great bag, and that as he 
Wis passing over & celtain pomt the 
bottom of the bag fell out. and all the 
mountains and rocks in that day’» stoch 
constituted Montenegro 

Selvia, a compact and tertile State of 
one thousand squaie mules in wea well 
watered by noble stre uns and studded 
by splendid furests, is dividcd into two 
distinct 1egions = =Upper Setyia, lyimg 
hetween the two Monayvas, —the Ser- 
Vian, sing mn the west, and the Bul- 
ganan im the south, and Lower Sevia, 
formed by the ample bisin of the Great 
Morava in winch these two streims 
unite, has all the elements of empre 
within it) = Had it not been tor the 
baleful influence of the Twk, unde 
whose hoises’ hoofs no etass can gow, all 
there valioun Slavonic States pow spiing- 
ing Into a fresh and vigorous national ex- 
istence night have become very nich and 
powerfal The Servians were the first 
of the Slavs who had emlnaced Chiis- 
tianity After the schism of Photius 
they hesitated for some time between 
Rome and Constantinople, and finally at- 
tached themselves to the Greek Chunch, 
winle their neighbors, the Croats, 1e- 
mained Roman Catholice Up to the 
tenth century they underwent many po- 
htical vicissitudes They were subjects 
o1 vassals of the Greck» and the Bulga- 
rians until the day when one of then 
chiefs declared himself independent of 
the monarchies of Byzantium, and took 
the title of king, which his descendants 
bore after hin This Chief Simeon ab- 
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dicated m 1195, and became a monk, 
unde: the name of Stephen He had 
two sons, Stephen-the-First-Crowned, 
so called because he was the fist Ser- 
Vian prince who received the 1oyal 
unction in 1217, who succeeded him, 
like his father went mto a cloister 
towaid the close of his days, the 
second son founded the national chureh 
of Seiyias In 1346 Stephen Douchan, 
the Powciful, the nth successor to the 
mcivim monuchy had brought under 
his domination the gieater part of the 
Balkan peninsula and cared lus con- 
quellug banners even to the gates of 
Constantinople, called himself ** Tat,” 
and was i1ecognized by the republic of 
Venice and by the Holy See His son, 
who reigned afte: him, was assassinated 
in 1367, and m 1371 the crown passed 
to another family —to the Pimce Loza- 
1us Of the Se1yvian popula ballads Un- 
de. the ren of ths Prince Lozaruas 
the Furks, commanded by Murad II, 
gave bittle to the Servians at Kossovo, 
on the L3th of June, 1389 Both the 
sultan and Loszarus were killed, and the 
Turks were victolious. and Setvia lost 
her independence 

The Servian thione was not over- 
turned, however, until 1459, when 
Mahomet II attacked Seivia, and defi- 
nitely incorporated it with the Tu.hish 
Empne = The Slavs then seemed hope- 
lessly condemned to captivity and subju- 
gition Seryia disappeared fiom history 
until, afte: three centuries and a half of 
unwilling slavery, a herme swineherd 
of the Se1y11n mountains rose against 
the Turks, and led his followers to vic- 
tory Becoming a true leade: of the 
people. a wise and good dictato: and 
punce, driving the Tuths heyond the 
frontier, he was invested with supreme 
powel, and 1eigned from 1804 to 1818 
Then back came the Tusks to dmve out 
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the newls installed government, and for 
moe than two years the unhappy popu- 
lat.on was subjected to the most teiitble 
excesses Massacier and every torture 
that ‘tmkish vengeance could suggest 
were the o1der of the day In 1815 the 
people 10se again at the voice of Milosch, 
whom Russia supported as best she 
could, and afte: fifteen years’ fighting the 
valiant httle country succeeded in getting 
its autonomy recognized by the Porte, 
and by a fuiman of the same epoch the 
victor was declLued hereditary Prince of 
Servia To-day the country 1s an inde- 
pendent kingdom, 1ecognized as such by 
the tieaty of Belin in 1878, and Pimce 
Milan, the cultivated and accomplished 
ruler, Was made hing Setvia has a con- 
stitation accoiding hereditary sovei- 
eignty, rendermg ministers responsible 
before the National Assembly, and giv- 
ing exeicise of the legislative power 
simultaneously to the king and the pul- 
he legwlatuie, which meets annually 
The Senate of Seivia has been tians- 
formed into a Council of State, charged 
with the ** elaboration of the laws” pie- 
paied hy the general power above men- 
tioned 

With Bosnia, Herzegovina. Monte- 
negio, aud Seivia im imsuirection, al- 
most one-half of the vast and beauti- 
ful domain of Turkey in Europe was in 
revolt, and 1t was eusy to see thit the 
movement would soon spread to Bul- 
galia, and might cross the Balkans, and 
go downward to Constantinople The 
tone of public sentiment in Russia also 
showed. even 1n these days of 18755, that 
the advance of a hberating aimy though 
Bessarabia and Roumania to tlic 1escue 
of the Chiistians in ve sokth was not 
among the impossibflities Yet Europe 
went on 1n its blind, old, sleepy way, pio- 
claiming that there was nodanger of any 
change in the situation, although within 
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3 few yeas the most tremendous 
changes had taken place Early in 1876 
the imsunectionsts gained a_ victory 
over the Turks mm Herzegovina Then 
eame the schume of reform piesented by 
Count Andiassy in favor of the insm- 
gents, and this was accepted by the psul- 
tan’» government m Febiuary of 1876 
But m May came the news of the Bul- 
galian outiages, the te1z1ble atrocities at 
Batak, the vengeuce of the oppresso1 
upon the oppressed before they could es- 
cape fiom lus tylanny The massacies by 
the Cueassians im Bulgana wee thor- 
oughly chionicled in the ** Daily News,” 
the leading liberal journal in London, by 
Mi MacGahan, who investigated them 
at the 1nsk of his lite, and told ot them 
with the simple eloquence of conviction 
What Mr MacGahan saw 1n the Bulga- 
llan towns Was enough to prove that 
sixty or seventy villages had been burned, 
that fifteen o1 sixteen thousand people 
had been muassaccd, that among the 
dead were thousands of women and 
echildien, and the women had been out- 
1aged before death, and that there was 
no plovocation on the pait of the Bul- 
galians, beyond then well-known desne 
fo. freedom, to prompt to such awful 
caln.ge 

The hoor and commiselation which 
the recital of these atiocities aroused in 
Euiope wele nowhele more pronounced 
than in England There was a conference 
at Beilin of the Empetois of Russia and 
German). Bismarck and Count Andiassy 
being piesent They put then heads 
togethe: , the British fleet m the Medi- 
terlanean was ordered to Besika Bay, 
Constantinople wa» in terio1 over the 
1nsutzrection in Bulgaria, which, although 
it had been put down with such violence, 
was still a bughear to the peace of Tm- 
key. The shiinking and incapable sul- 
tan, Abdul Aziz, was deposed at 
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Constantinople to perish miserably hy 
bia own hand, ot, as some 915, by hued as- 
sassinn)=—s Late: on, Murad V , who suc- 
ceeded hin, announced that the Turkish 
govennuent Was henceforth to grant the 
hberties of Ul Lurope smiled at. the 
porsibility of a Turkish Parliament 
Meanwhile Distiwl took ai jouulu 
view of the massacres in Bulg ua, and 
announced thit the Birtsh Govainment 
had taken measures for the monte mance 
of perce Tt was appuent. however, 
that there was to he no peie im the List 
until the Slavs had sct themselves free 
In June of 1876 Prince Milian of Servir 
left Balgi ide and went to lis uy on 
the frontin = Phe time hid come, he 
sud, to meet the Turk fice to face ‘The 
situation of Servite was po longer toler- 
able, and with insumection inp Bosnni 
and Herzegovina the Servi people 
must declue wat The Monteneguins 
joined then fortunes to Sarvie The 
troops of there bold littl Stites were 
at fust defeated = But) jnescntly cune 
anothe: revolution at Const utmople 
Murad Vo was succeeded by Abdul 
Humid IT -All Linope was now tun- 
me its gave to the Last. Russia wis 
aiding the Servius, who, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, finuly procliumed Prince 
Milan King of Setvia and Bosnia, —a 
proclamation which they hid late: on to 
see annulled by Act of Congiess = MN 
Gladstone had placed lnmself on record 
as the uncompromising enemy of the 
Turkish executive power in Bulg ula, 
and in all othe: States ¢ Let the 
Turks,” he sud, *“camy away then 
abuses in the only possible manne: — bv 
caurying Off themselyen ” In the same 
addiess, in characterizing the Tuikish 
Government, he said ‘‘ We may 1an- 
sack the annals of the world, but I know 
not what research can furnish us with 
so poitentous an example of the fiendish 
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misuse of the powers established by God 
for the punthment of evil-doers, and 
for the encouragement of them that do 
well No government ever has so 
sinned, none hts pe proved itself imcor- 
vgible im sim on, which 1s the pame, so 
nupotent for icformation *  u4s the Sei- 
Vian War pruercsscd the Czu of Russa 
made vt proposition tor the Joint military 
occupttion of Bosnia and Buleaia. it 
was felt that Austiua onght presently 
appeu oon the scene, public fecline in 
Russia ind Turkey was ereatly excited, 
finally a Short aunistice between Seivia 
ind Jmkey was exacted ut the mstance 
of the Russian Government — Lond Salis- 
bury wis sent on lis famous journey to 
Const intinople, era Pans Berlin, Vienna, 
ind Rome, to get the views of the various 
eoveluments on & proposed conference 
on the Lastetn Question = Duning this 
journey Lord Sulshary satisfied hinselt 
of the truth of miny things none moie 
interesting perhaps than thiut the Tiiple 
Alhance between the thee great mule 
tuy empiues of Ruassin, Germany, and 
Austizt decided on then respective lines 
of policy when war should bieak out in 
the Ewt, hid been consummated as 
euly as 1873 This must have caused 
some surplise when it wab fist mule 
hunown in Lurope, and thiew 4 new heht 
upon all the movements mn the East 
The leading fe tures of the Berlin Tieaty 
of 1878 had, 1t is said, been decided upon 
several years before the downward mov e- 
ment of the Russian ammes toward 
Bulewia Lord Salisbury, although rep- 
1esenting a pro-Turkish party in the 
Lueglish eabinet. was imformed duzmg 
his journey that the Englih Government 
had decided that England would not 
‘“apsent to ul assist in cocicive meas- 
ures, inilitary o1 naval, against the Porte 
The Porte must, on the other hand, be 
made to understand, as it has from the 
w 
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first been informed, that it can expect 
no as=istance from Englind in the event 
of war") Elid Englund used its imflu- 
ence tu coemce the ‘Lurk in those days, 
the succeeding Cc unpugns, the entrance 
of Russit npon the scene, and her as- 
sumption of predominating influence in 
Rastern Ewiope nneht hive becu cheched 
ol werted 
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Meanwhile turn with me from this 
contemplation of the progiens of events 
wn the East to 1e¢all a cauiour mnadent 
ot the Tlemzegoviman imnsuiection, — 4 
Visit winch Timide m compiny with two 
o. thiee othe: jomnahsts to the in- 
surgents’ camp, established unong the 
almost aniuccessible craigs not far from 
the coast a the wtumn of 18790 
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CHAPTER STVEN'T Y-SLVEN 


A Day with 2 Vonoda — An Instalent Teaka — Amon. the Rods — & Pietricsque I spurenee — 


Luth and sdiy 9 — Fo yertorbn ats 


A» we rode down the littl bill dn- 
4. tween Raguse and Gaiwesi it 
suddenly occured to ous that every one 
alse had gonc to sleqp m= the guut of 
the wai October afternoon and that it 
was especiuly absuid to be sturtine upon 
a long and toilsome journeys when we 
could sit undo the clifts by the Aclir uti 
and be lulled mto dehaous repose by the 
musie of the blue waves bic thing 12 unst 
the r1eddish-tinted rochs The tray villls 
nesthna m the olive-groves seemed to 
bhnk sleepily ut us as we pussed, the 
peasants ving curled up by the wouvside 
In cunously picturesque heaps slept 
roundly , the hoatmen huddled beneath 
the iwnines of than small crafts were 
snoring mm unisen as we came to the ba- 
bin at Giavosa, the vast hols, winch rose 
stein, stony, teruble m the distance, ap- 
peared to be dre uning im the tremuloas 
autumn suushine In the café ot Gia- 
vosa half-a-dozen stalwart mountaineels 
had lud aside then packs und burying 
then faces m then hands, were lewming 
forwsid upon the tables = In the post- 
office the venerable dak lad dofted lis 
heavy Austrian cap, Lud his head against 
the wall neu the wicket, and luxuniously 
closed his eyes It wa» one of the clock 
in the afternoon in Dalmatia, and men 
who walked abroad, and seemed bent 
upon some e1rand at that how sicied to 
bleep, would have been watched a» dan- 
gerous had there been any one awake 
to watch them 

The general sleepiness seemed to op- 
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though we hid uced of all 
our ficulties atthitmoment The diver, 
Whe appre ued ready to fall fiom his seat, 
overcome with somnolence pulled up 
his horses bene ith the shide ot a luge 
tree and we lomed bach m= the mehety 
Cultge ound were fist vicldime to temp- 
tition when we were aouscd bv the 
shup eu vore of our aude, who had 
Than Imecineg behind = * We must go 
on to Omblo 7 he sud) * The yvouvoda 
Will soon follow us) and we inust get 
bouts ready und lose no time when be 
eutches up with us, or we shall not reach 
the cunp before duk und strangers,” 
—sud ow guide, Fomo with a balf-dis- 
dumtul inthction upon the word,— 
‘stringers Cumot pick than wiv among 
the Herzegovman iochs afte: nightfall ” 

‘But there will be a tull moon,” we 
ventured to remark 

* So much the worse for you ” said 
‘Lomo speiking slowly in the Itahan, 
Which wars ditheult for lis Slavic tongue, 
but was the necessary vehicle of con- 
Volsation = ** The moonlight might lead 
the gentlemen to break then necks The 
mvon pliys queer tricks 1n these rocky 
fields She makes one believe thit there 
is solid stone where there » a yawning 
precipice She tries the even of the 
mountaineer, puts magical chaims be- 
tore his gaze, and mahes him lose his 
way The gentlemen could not even 
walk among our ciags and 10chs m the 
moonhght. Better a thick daikness then 
one 18 not dazed, and one can giope.” 
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So saying. Tomo shouldered lis gun 
turned gracefully from us. and set out 
for Ombla The diner impatiently gath- 
ered up Ins res, murmuting, * Wade 
di Dw!’ when shall we be well 11d ot 
these Greeks ’” and we 1attled along in 
Tomo’s wake 

A turn in the read just as we seemed 
about to plunge into the -Aduiatic, udine 
along 2 nai0owW Causeway With an aim 
of the sea on one side and high stone 
wally and scraggs houses on the othe, 
and at last we caine tu ua squae sui- 
rounded with low villas = .A little alley 
led down to the wataur-side At the foot 
of thice steps a lage bot was mooied 
In the boat lay itp owner asleep Here 
we were to await the volvoda 

Pictme to yourself a vast amphr 
theatie of colossal i1ochs 1ismg majes- 
tically fiom blue wate. fringed with a 
few stinggling tiees -As far as the eye 
can reach hilwaid nothing but stones, 
bald, uncouth, tiemendour, piled one 
upon another in confusion which no pen 
can desculbe Here the, walls winch 
shut out the 1ich valleys and smiling 
fields beyond seem almost pe1pendic- 
ular One cannot magine that among 
them there ae 10adways, o1 even paths 
along which gout» and thew shepherds 
may stiiay Iu the centie of the amphi- 
theatre ae 2 few scatteicd white cottages 
suirounding a mysterious 11nvulet which 
bubbles up fiom the 10cks, and, after 
flowing in an impetuous cuirent for a 
short distance, disappears again among 
them It w a 1egion fiom which thee 
seems no outlet save that by which we 
entered 1t, one naliow stip of winding 
road Such w the basin of lill-guarded 
Ombla 

‘The coast of Dalmatia, at this pot, 
where its mountains touch the frontier 
of He1zegovina, 1» wonderfully mch in 
color. At early morning purple tints 
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seem to lie lovingly upon the slopes and 
te11aces of stune, at noon gieat glorious 
Waves of hght bicah over them, and 
magically transfoim them into reddish- 
brown 1uined castles, or deep gray mon- 
asteries,o1 pink o1 golden torepts , eve1y- 
thing seems strange and supernatural 
Late in the afternoon the shadows gathe 
in the ten thous ind vookp and caievices, 
and lend a forbidding aspect to the eno- 
mous baiiiets Which seem to have rome 
beciet to guard, and to refuse winutteuce 
to the land beyond to the unxious w.au- 
deren = Ones feels ad If one wore upon 
enchanted g1ound 

Ot the many i1outcrs winch lead into 
Heizegovimea fiom Ragusa, the near- 
est Dalmation port, there 1 but one 
which 1s m wy sense practicable toi 
even the 1ude wagonpr o1 the pack-mules 
used in the tiansportation of supplies to 
the Turhish foirtressen All the otheis 
lead though small villages perched 
among the mountams at pomts where a 
httle soil and a few spiimgs of fresh 
water ure to he found The unhappy tiav- 
elle: who should attempt alone to thread 
these comparatively unficquented and 
absolutely labyrinthine paths would in- 
cur imminent 1k of dymg of eshaus- 
tion, on might fall a pricy to the small 
banditt: always hoveing along the Aus- 
tiian fiontier, bidding defiance to the 
gendai mes, o1, f caught, pretending to 
be insurgents on the loohout for arms 
and ammunition = If the traveller be ac- 
companied by a stout guide he will yet 
find lhnmself many time» on the pot of 
succumbing to the dreadful fatigue which 
overcomes him as he clambeis inces- 
santly up, up, up, with little or no chance 
for 1epose, and with the sun’s rays beat- 
ing down with teirfic foice upon his 
head Those who have ever wandered 
along the side of Vesuvius under an 
August sunlght can m a faint degree 
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appreciate the te1iois of a climlining 
joust in the mountains on the He: zego- 
vinan frontier 

Our guide, Tomo, hid many timen told 
us of the dangers of the way , indecd, 
he took a certain milous plewme m 
depicting every horo1, and in setting it 
in the most 1epulane light = Tins he did 
not fiom any Hl-will tow udsus, but from 
that neuturad instinct which leads the 
mountaineer and the sulor always to 
moch ut those who are uniccustomed to 
precypices or to the sew Our aw and 
cosinopolit im purty. @ithered fiom all 
comnas of the world to witness the gic ut 
struggle in progress m= the avutumn of 
1879 by the oppressed Chiisti uns ig unst 
then oppressive Purthish masters upon 
Whom they had fmally tammd with dl 
the enerey of men made desperue by 
long suttaame hid) been snugly cn- 
eamped in the @ unison town of Rigs. 
fot soe divs patienth iw outme a sum- 
mons from one of the msuacnut chiefs 
camped new the Austiiin border to visit 
lim =| The committee of Shiv in Re 
oust mtcrested im the success of the in- 
sunection hid forwarded to onc of the 
enxinps ao request that we should be cs- 
coited to the centre of operations and 
Inioduced personally to the leadas who 
weie fighting for frecdom and fo the 
maiutenance of the Clnistim rebeion 
Several times, a day lid been appointed 
and guides had been sent to meet us 
but before we had Icft Ragusa news had 
aived that the msurgents had Imoken 
camp and were ona forced match of 
many days = Thus we had waited m un- 
ceitainty, until one morning Wwe wele l- 
formed that the main body of the rebels, 
twenty-five hundred strong, was en- 
camped in the almost inaccessible vil- 
lage of Grebzi, in a coiner of Ie1ze- 
govina, within a few hous’ march of 
Ragusa Footsore, exhausted, and with 
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ammunition-hoxes nearly empty, this ht- 
tle uumv had resolutely placed its picket 
lines within half an hou1’s march of a 
fonmidable ‘Turkish fortress, and had 
determimed to study the situation before 
proceeding futher The clicts held a 
necting, und decided to send then leade., 
the vorvoda, 4 stern Inave, well-edu- 
cited imino puned Lyubibt iti, to Ragusa, 
that he maht, duing Ins buef visit, get 
some iderof the opimen of the outside 
world concernmg the strugale = The vor 
vod cime fiom Tis tortiess to Ragusa, 
there we mct him und wate invited to 
retin with him to the roch-sumonndcd 
camp of Giebvr The mvit ition wis ac 
cepted) Thenews specail bite d abroad 
m Ragus. so wtonished the Turkish con- 
sul that he quite fme@ot his dignity. and 
culmea onus one by one, Cntreated us 

not to rsh our lives unone the 1uf- 
fis “not * to beluve the hundicd hes 
we Were sure to heu fiom the Giecks ,” 
and finaly not to give the msmeents 
mv detels relitive to the positions of 
Tinhth forces which we had seen during 
viecent: Journey made on the high 10ad 
to TicIngne an unport wt Turkish post 
We ft ucied that we could detect a twine 
hho of miltee m the consul’s eve as he 
deprecitingls bade us good-by when he 
found thit we were determined to ven- 
ture among the msuigents andit did not 
requne 2 lively muigmation to pictwe 
hin sending a messenger mn hot huste to 
the nearest Miuhometin foit, advising 
its commande: to intercept us, and not 
only capture the wandering vorvoda, but 
cut off the heads of Ins compamions = .An 
encounter with 1 Turkish patiol was 
unong the possibilities, but we dismissed 
the unpleasant thought of it from our 
minds, a5 we stood looking at the sombre 
and precipitous banks of Ombla, and 
concentiated om attention upon the ex- 
acting task before us 
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Meantime the vo1voda, with Ih» hittle 
‘body -cuud of tall. lithe Elerzegovmans, 
well armed with trusts, although ancient 
arfles, with yataghans taken fiom the 
bodies of dead Turks, and with pistols 
half a vard long, was supposed to be 
plodding on fiom Ragusi to overtake 
us and at Ombla we wure all to stut 
togethe: for the mountam ascent = .An 
hou pissed = the boatman awohkc, rolled 
and lieshted a cigarette, swore a gentle 
oath, looked at the sun, then at us, and 
alnugged lis shoulders , noyornod came 
Another how passed during wiich the 
boatman und "Lomo, besides continu uly 
econsuling Cigaettes, row and then burs¢ 
into violent invective,, still no vornvod 
eame ‘The Trenchman in ou puty bung 
a song, the Italian fumed and fictted, 
the Slavic professor mamtumed an at- 
tutude expressive Of nnid astonphment , 
the Russian agent, sent to dispenre 
moneys and charities, frowned tremen- 
dously, and hinted that the vorvoda wis 
not as good as hw word and we two 
Amencans looked from one to the other 
of the members of the eccentite group, 
and then glanced along the dusty road 
down Which the vorvoda was expected 

There he was' An old man, almost 
grovelling im the dust, was kissing his 
hand, worshippmg in lim the would be 
hberato: of Ins race = Smely, the voi- 
.oda was 2 1omantic and nopressive fig- 
nre as he strode a few steps ahead of his 
guard though the village The hybrid 
Slavo-Italian cluldien bowed and (oute- 
spied, the nut-hrown maidens hlushed 
and cast down them eyes, the old 
women shneked with dehght, ‘* Voi oda ' 
voivoda! Now may Heaven bless and 
preserve you many yeas, ever good 
voivoda, our only trust, ou all'” The 
affection, the earnest adoration, were 
almost painful to witness The men-at- 
aiins ¢1in.ed with delight and stiutted 
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with mutial anu Tandsome fellows 
weie they, with long, coal-black hair 
and mustaches, with noble necks and 
chest, ~imnewy and symmetrical Inmbs 
Then teeth were like pearls, then eyes 
were bneht, then gut was elastic In- 
voluntauly they glanced at us then at 
the rochs oveth meme Ombla, and then 
they shook then heids We felt chal- 
lenged to put forth our best efforts on 
the march, and netved ourselves = ae- 
coldingly 

Vornoda Lynbiln itu looked lhhe an 
anaiunt Servi hing stepped out of the 
mugin of pome dluminated manuscipt 
of Stephen Douchans time He wore 
the costume of the people of Servi, 
among whom he had lived nealy all 
hw life. Uthough he was Herzegovman 
bon A green tune with loosely-flow- 
ing Sleeves was gut about his waist with 
a snople belt, nm which there were no 
weapons At his side hung a fine sahie 
of modein make, the symbol of his au- 
thority Th leggins and his opanhes, 
or slippets, were of fme material, but 
much worn and frayed by long marches 
in the 10cky by-wiys Beneath the tunic 
his ainple chest wan covered by a Set- 
Vian Jacket, nchly embroidered with gold 
and silver His face, exceptionally fine 
In repose, bore an eapiession of simple 
good-humnor when animated, a lofty 
brow only partly shaded by «a Monte- 
hegim cap, fine eyes which had a sin- 
gular fashion of looking out and away 
from piesent objects, as 1f their owner 
were continually endeavo1ing to exam- 
ine the future, a sensitive mouth and a 
noble brown heard, were the conspicuous 
features One instinctively felt proud 
to take the voivoda by the hand 

This title of ‘‘ vorvoda ” was not the 
exclusive property of our fmend Lyubi- 
bratic In the camp at Grebzi were half- 
a-dozen othe: chieftains who, from the 
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fact that they commanded large bodies 
of men, were privileged to employ the 
same piefix to their names, but, 1¢ecog- 
nizing the fact that there must be only 
one supreme authouity, they had vested 
it im Liubibratic, and had peimitted bin 
to be 1ecognized in all the countiy :0und 
as the voivoda’=I have endeavored to 
give the singular name the English 
epelling which most resenbles its sound 
when it 1 pronounced by the Slavs 
themselves In Servia thee me five 
giand terztomal divisions called 2ui- 
vodies, created for convenience = in 
giouping the militia of the counts, and 
the leaders of the troops are called 
voivods 

As svon as he could fiee himself from 
the exuberant carerses of the people m 
the village the voivoda beckoned the 
boatman to approach = The obsequious 
fellow dotted lis hot, and came 1unning 
up the stone steps, mutteimg compli- 
ments in Ins Itahan dialect °4 Set us 
across at vonde: point,” said the vor oda, 
pomting to vlong, ragged promonto1y of 
stone some distance below the little white 
houses of Ombla = ‘* And 1emembet,” 
he added im hquid Itah in, which he spoke 
fa. bette: than the boatman himself, 
‘¢ Jet no one in the village say whither we 
have gone o: how many we ac” Te 
laid Ins hand heavily on the boatman’s 
shoulder The brown hand of the Italian 
came up to his east and made a sign as 
of complete suboidmation to the vo1yo- 
da’s will We hastened mto the boat, 
and weie soon on the opposite shore A» 
we began to climb among the 10chs two 
rough-looking fellows, the very counte- 
parts of the Italian hrigands we have all 
so often seen in operas, alose mysteii- 
ouely fiom behind a ciag, and, without 
even deigning to notice out party of 
strangers, clad in the ugly, civilized 
clothes which are looked upon with such 
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contempt in the Levant, set off at a sharp 
pace ahead of us 

The yorveda was thoughtful The sun 
was poulng gieat floods of scorching 
heat down upon the bate stones, but he 
seemed oblivious ahke of the waimth and 
of the night, ascent He lounged slowly 
belund all the others, rolling cigaiettes 
mm an wdolent, thoughtful way, as every 
one does in these Eastern countries, and 
now and then stopping to take a long 
look at the Tuwhish fionutier which we 
could see as pvon as we had climbed to 
the top of the fi.tiidge He seemed to 
be studying every rock, as if calculating 
how all these mute forces could be turned 
into agents to aul in destroying the op- 
pressive Mahometans 

It seemed like tempting Piovidence to 
climb such awful heights under a buin- 
iInqsun = =Theie wee moment» when the 
comage of our paity gave way duiing 
the first half-hour, and we dete:mined to 
1cturn We looked up, there towered 
the mighty, bald masses, unutternbly 
giand, silent, severe, there seemed no 
way through them o: around o1 bencath 
them We looked down, and we saw 
the blue waters of the inlet at Ombla, the 
boatmen tianquilly 1owing in the breezy 
waves on lying luxuriously stretched out 
beneath then awnings as then little craft 
rocked to and fro, and we were wx10us 
to get down to safe giound again. The 
thought of night among these mountams 
seemed almost fiightful tou» But we 
1ose and staggeied along 

Suddenly we tuined a sharp corner 
and came to a rocky ledge, from which 
we had a glotious view of the tanquil 
Adiiatic How heautiful was the sea, 
gudling the httle dun-coloied islets and 
setting boldly in to the romantic inden- 
tations of the coast! Mules below, on 
the Dalmatian shoie, we could see here 
and there a chapel lonely upon a hill- 
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side, o1 a daik clump of olive tiees, or 
a little village clinging to the 1ochs out 
of which it was Duilt We turned from 
the sea with 1 sigh, and clambeied once 
mote 

Tumo, the mude ieminded me much 
of those stalwait Inonze-colored men 
whom I had seen in the Indian Territory, 
those still splendid types of the fading 
Cherohee and Choctaw 1aces He had 
the sime eiaceful quickness of limb the 
same stein repose of featuie, the same 
contempt tor fatigue He never sat 
down torest he was in pel petual move- 
ment If we came by chance to a httle 
terrace where some mirenable peasant 
hid taken advantige of hilt an ace of 
untiistwoithy soil to giow a str ieeling 
vincyaid, he did not stretch lap limbs in 
the shade of the vines, i» we did, but 
he leaped fiom 10ck to 10th, he vaulted 
hghtly across a chasin, clambeired up a 
peah, 1an for a few y.uds, stool porsed 
almost as if he were «bout to fly av tv 
hhe abud = Sometimes he sang a 1ude, 
but not unmusical song, m winch he was 
jomed by two Montenceims who were 
with us, and who hept time to the 1ef1ain 
by Imandishing then weapons as they 
walked Tomo constantly came to us, 
encournging us speaking hind words in 
his Italian putons * Comage' the worst 
w over You will svon be at a little vil- 
lage where you can iest sladiamo!” 

After an houi’s climinng we found ou- 
selves on a huge phelt from which we 
could look out hundieds of vaids over 
the 10cky field in every duecction The 
vorvoda came to us and = simimely 
pointed to a dak round mass on the 
honizon, which, as buds fiv. would have 
been searcely a quartet of a ile distant, 
but which could have been 1eached in 
these te:nble mountains only by the 
ligh-1oad fiom Ragusa, or by several 
hours of clambeimg at the 11sk of one’s 
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neck <A second glance at the mass 
showed that 1¢ was a forfification which 
we had seen many times before, — the 
1ound, pictmesque fort of Cvarino, 
on the Turkish frontier With the aid 
of our field-glasses we could see figuies 
moving about on the 1amparts, and the 
Russian agent msisted that they, too, 
wele sweeping the sky with glasses, 
and that they saw us 

* What matter’” said the vornoda 
serenely * We may sit here and make 
mouths at om enemies we are on Aus- 
trian tentory. and they due not fie on 
us, and as to then sending a patrol it 
could not even leave the fort without 
heing signalled to om people at Giebzi 
and down to us here betore the Toiks 
could have got well unden way = There 
wie men in that fort who hnow there 
mountam ways they were brought up 
m Herzegovina, they ue 1eneg ides 
to then religion and to them race, they 
me the list men to ventuwe out among 
the reaypices so nea miehtiall, and as 
for the Asiatie portion of the gatison 
there is no danger that it will come to 
ns, for it ws quiking with ferro: im antici- 
pation of an uttick upon the walls of 
Czauno thi vely meht” And the 
volvoda tianguuly lightcd another cigar- 
ette 

Tins fort of Czaimo occupies an al- 
most wolated crag about half an hon’s 
1ide from the city of Ragusa = It dom- 
nater the only practicable 1r.0nute from 
southern Austim ito Herzegovina 
and the othe: jnovinces subject to 
Tukey The msugents persisted in 
hove1ing nea it, although thele was 
but httle chance of secuting 1t ‘‘If 
I had but two batteries of mountain 
aitillery'” sighed the voirvoda ‘But 
we have nothing, not even ammuuition 
enough to fight a goed battle” He 
tuined away 1n silence, and the Russian 
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agent began to say comforting woids, 
and to hint at the support winch would 
be mysteriously foithecoming at the 
piope: time 

Crawling, saiambling, leaping, our 
heads dizzy, ow shoulders and limbs 
laine, we finally came to i plateau, at 
whose farther extremity, unda the 
shadow of a rocky lull, we sin a little 
village There were a few giecn tices 
and low one-story houses miserly 
thatched, and he aed bout with stones 
A lagged population Came out to meet 
us The women wer munly cng iged 
mm eurving heay duidens = figots of 
wood o. bundles of e@iam on then 
heads  Incessant toil laid tthen awey 
most of than enthusiisinm | they metels 
coultesied as the voivoda prussed The 
men giceted the chief with effusive 
finndslip and reverence Although 
stil in Austint Lyubilniti fait) thor- 
oughly at home here, becuse the people 
wore of the same rie religion and 
rentiment is the inoiant md opprepsed 
Hervegovinans ova the border As 
we stepped m upon the cucle of a stone 
threshinge-floot and sit duwn to dimk 
fiom a gould and to bithe ow swollen 
hands, toin and bruised with @1 wpimg 
the 10¢ks a noble and st ituesque old 
man, fully six feet and a halt in height, 
came fornad to gieet the vorvodt 
Tins vener ible man was as erect and 
stately ay he had been at twenty-five, 
lis eyes were dim, but he stil hid a 
fum gut anda noble port, although he 
had seen ninety yeats Hi fine head 
was enveloped in a volumimous ied 
turban, but the rest of lus gaiments 
were little bette: than 1ags This was 
the chief of the village, and he held a 
long and animated conveisation with 
the vorvoda, urming him, so said Tomo, 
the guide, to de some daiing act which 
should so compiomuse the Slavic popu- 
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lation m Austria that they would be 
compelled to Jom im the stiuggle against 
the Turks When the old man had 
finished lis remarks he giavely kissed 
the hand of the vorvoda and retued 
pbuluting us with staid, solemn gestuies 
Fiom the village to the camp at Giebz1 
there were yet two hows of vigolous 
cliinbing and scrambling to be undei- 
gout, and we made but a bief halt 
The arcat-consieras Who had joined us 
at Ombla hid not halted at all but were 
now lost to sight Inyond = the jatting 
stones on the honzon As we left the 
collection of insaruble bovals villager 
aaowded on the steps of the vorvoda 
some plofferme compl unts that his men 
had robbed them of hids ot gots , others 
thit he did not nike decisive move- 
ments enough, yet others that he al- 
lowed sti ngeis — alludine to us — to 
come into the Country and to discover Ins 
torees To ill these he 1rephed by scoip- 
ful w wes of the hand, or now and then 
by loud, mpertous coinmands of silence 
We soon left the gtumnblers behind, md 
were once more alone with the 10¢Ks 
But presently, a the how of sunset 
approached, we encountered large flocks 
of goats coming down f1om then dubious 
pasturage of the day to then folds for the 
mght Sometimes the only pr icticable 
route Was not large enough to permit of 
the prssage of ou party and a flock of 
goats also’”=—- A_ leaden of the hoined and 
bearded denizens of the mountains would 
eve us fol a few moments, as if he con- 
templated giving hattle, hut. afte: a sur- 
vey of out numbers, would tuin back 
with an angiy snott and a chole1ic stamp 
of his fore feet More than once I climbed 
& high tock with a view of protecting 
myself from the possible attachs of these 
wild goats, that rebel even against the 
rough mountainee:s who own them 
Night came suddenly The 1ocky 
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ways became obseme, one looked ap 
m suprise to find the eky dukening 
above Inm, there seemed no slow, in- 
sidious approach of twilight, as in lower 
legions We quickened ow pace The 
body-euaid scattered hither and yon, and 
no longer chattered in the smoothly 
flowing Slavic Oui party. Fiench, Ital- 
ian, Russian, American, was oppressed 
and oveiwhelmed by the coming daik- 
ness The1ocks took on fantastic shapes 

a belated shepherd a lhttle way off beemed 
to us hke a pinnacle overhanging the 
narrow path, and half-a-dozen pinnacles 
loohed hke Mahometan psoldiels wait- 
ing to fue upon us as we passed We 
descended mtv a valley, then wenuly 
clunbed anothe: 11dge Nowhere now 
was there visible a tiee o: clump of fo- 
lage o: minutest shiub, nowheie any- 
thing pave 10chs —10chs on all sides 
On the top of the 11dge the guards halted 

One of themesat down and listened 1n- 
tently The vorvoda, who now preceded 
us, motioned us to halt Parties of the 
Insuigents moved to the left and the 
nght At last the voivoda seated him- 
self on a convenient stone, and calling 
to us, and pouting down into a second 
valley, now almost concealed im the 1aup- 
idly deepening shadows, and then to the 
1ugged ghostly Inlls beyond, he said, 
‘Gentlemen, welcome to my domaim' 
You are in the Heizegovina ” 

Nowheie wap theie sight o1 sound of 
camp The waste seeincd untenanted 
Ou: hearts sank af we imagined a long 
night-journey to the village among the 
10cks We 108e with the eneigy of de- 
span when the voivoda invited us to con- 
tinue the route to Grehz1 Whete were 
the msuigent foices? 

We began to descend into the valley 
Here theie was a narrow path of smooth 
stones We had gone but a few steps 
when from the bosom of the 10cks there 
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cime a peculiar hail, along, low cry Ina 
moment it was 1epeated Then it was an- 
swered from oun pide, and also 1epeated 
Presently, fiom the left. came a simila 
hal, similaly answered by our men, 
who had gone mm that dnection In a 
moment more the 1ocks all around us 
swarmed with sumed men who jumped 
down joyously ciying. * Vorvoda! yor- 
voda'” Many of them ciowded a:ound 
him, hissing his hands and the hem of 
hw» garment, while others entered into 
a nobly explanation of the events which 
had occuzed since his depaituie Sooth- 
Ing and quieting them ap if they had been 
childien, he led the way, calling us to 
follow, acioss 1 te1ibly rugged pitch of 
rochy a mile on two long, then down a 
lane walled mon cithet side, and mtio- 
duced us without w.a.nine to one of the 
most unique spectacles that my eyes 
have ever rested upon 

The lane tcmimated abuptly on a 
ledge from which we loohed down into 
a cup set in the Inlls, and guaded on 
every hand by a succession of tolling 
valley» filled with jagged masses of stone 
In ths deep, cup-shaped space a Luge 
number of little camp-fies were burn- 
Ing, and flitting to and fio among them 
we could see stalwart men armed to the 
teeth <A loud hum. the echo of the 
noisy conversation around the fies, 
diuifted up to our ears~=—s-s Tene and there, 
where the flame burned out nightly, we 
could see small, ugly, black cottages 
Away off among the rocks we heard 
the monotonous 1ef1ain of a song, doubt- 
less sung by some watlio1, who 1 halt- 
ing rhythm was celemating hw exploits 
of the past week or of the day 

The fiansition fiom the solemn and 
awful calm of the Heizegovinan high- 
lands — the calm which we had felt with 
such te111fic force just a the curtain of 
daikness was finally drawn—to this haif- 
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joyous, half-savage vivacity of the camp 
and the village, was almost 1epulsive 
There seemed something wend, supei- 
natmal mit We dieaded to go down, 
lest we might find that we had ventured 
upon a Walpuigis Night, o. some dread- 
ful assemblage of sorcerers from below 
Theie w.s, however, just ut this moment 
a smait commotion mm the camp hasty 
words were heal, there was a rattle 
of armp, men2in tuand fio, and a few 
careless shots were fired 

‘* What is it Tomo’”’ we asked of the 
guide 

** It 15 the vorvodi’s anval ” he said 
6 Probably some one on an out-of-the- 
way peik saw up Coming. and rushed im 
to give an alum, thinkmeg it might be 
the enemy, but now our men have ar 
rived and the mistake 1s conected, and 
we shall all be welcome = You will see ,” 
and Tomo bristled with pride and stroked 
lis long black mupt iches 

We did see The voroda sprang 
hightly down from the ledge —1it seemed 
as uf he wei le yping fiom a ligh piece 
pice mto an abyss, — but he landcd » ttely 
on 210ck below, then upon anothei, and 
we followed him Tomo shouted to ub 
to keep in the backgiound till he came, 
as stiange faces might not plese home 
of the more ignoiant of the insurgents, 
but our curiosity ppuired us on, and 
we strode along a nanow village street, 
flanked on either side by one-story stone 
hovels Suddenly a torch tlued up, and 
a group of noble and impiersive-loohing 
men appioached The voivoda hastened 
toward the elde: and giaver of the tno 
foremost, and the pau embraced, kiss- 
ing each other 1epeatedly He then 
gave the same aifectionate mecting to 
all the otheis, and, afte: some hued 
conversation, introduced us to Peko 
Pavlovic, the “renowned and _ teirible 
slayer of Turks, and director of the 
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movements of a laige part of the 
forces 

The first mstinctive movement, on 
hearing Peko’s name, was one of repul- 
sion, for he had been desciibed to us, 
even by his ardent admners, as a demon 
Incarnate, a species of Hans of Iceland, 
breathing out slaughter, delighting in the 
mutilation of the bodies of his victims, 
and chershing the most fiendi»#h malice 
To the early days of the sulrection Peko 
had established at Slivnitza—a camp 
not far fiom Giebzi—a **reliquary,” 
where the heads of Turks slam i battle 
werc kept as ghastly trophies. A young 
Russian offiec1 mformed me that he Lad 
visited this reliquaty, and that Peko ex- 
luhited to hun with the greatest pride the 
corpse of a Turkish officer which nad 
been carned away from some skimsh- 
field and was hept there that the insur- 
gents night gloat ove1 the co1uption of 
then enemy’s body 

A moment afte: we had looked on Peko 
ou lepulsiun had vanished Ile w» a 
nobly formed Montenegiin of the heroic 
type, pietty well past the flowe: of huis 
middle hfe His face 1s as cle aly cut as 
that of a handsome woman, his hows 
shade a pan of deep, sombre eyer, with 
nothing whatever muideious in then 
glance Hi» thm lips are shaded by a 
lnoxnd black mustache, his’ massive 
chin, lis square jaw, give evidence of 
strength of will and characte. Hie 
mighty chest was sheathed in a silver 
jyachet of mail, the front of which was 
very elaborately ornamented This bit 
of medieval splendo:, of which most 
of the Montenegiin chiets are very fond, 
must have cost Pekoa pretty penny To 
describe his weapons would be merely to 
puzzle the 1eade1 , suffice it to say that 
in bis gudle he wore nealy a dozen 
small-arms, and that on the maich he 
invariably cai1ies a rifle, which he uses 
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unerringly Peko has all the befittmg 
qualities of achref save education he 
1s ignorant, and the voivoda, although 
less veised than Peko in the science of 
mountain waifare, has frequently saved 
him from blundets into which he would 
have rushed, compromwing the whole 
Insuliection m the eyes of neighboiing 
nations When the vorvoda fimst came 
fiom Belgrade to Herzegovina to stat 
the rebellion against the Twks, Peko 
was sent out by the Piimce of Mon- 
tenes.o to check hin, and to warn him 
that the time was not yet Peko met 
Lyilnatie, and told him lis mission, 
but the vervoda would not listen to pei- 
suasion =—- Upon this Peho scuzed Lyali- 
biati. had dim bound hand and foot 
and conveyed to the fiontier, and he 
went to see that the orders were obeyed 
But on the way to the wAustinin bode 
Lyubibn rte suececded an persuading Peko 
that the msmiection m= Weazegevina 
Was wpe and should be begun. and thet 
the Piimce ot Montenegio oneht to he 
prevailed upon to aid it, at least tacitly 
Pcko atonee ordered the vorvoda’s bunds 
to be unloosed, returned with hin to a 
Camp, jomed the msingents, and ac- 
know ledged his late prisoner as his com- 
miundet-in-clief Smee that time he had 
implicitly tollowed the lead of the yol- 
voda in general matters, ventaing only 
now and then to diffe: in 1egaid to the 
conduct of an expedition o1 the treat- 
ment of a captured enemy 

Peko 1s still a force in Herzegovina 
against the Turhs Te iushes down 
fiom the mountains with a little band 
and annililates a convoy, beheads 
an aga o1 a bey, o1 throws half-a- 
dozen soldieis over a precipice, befoie 
the astonished Moslems can pay a 
player He kills with frenzy, but 
behind all Ins apparent barbarity there 
1s a fired motive He w one of the 
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most forcible human expressions of 
the four-hundied-yeai peiiod of hate 
of the Montenegiin for the Turk that 
I have ever seen Ife has given his 
whole body and soul to the task of aniv- 
ing the Moslems fiom the countries 
which they have 50 long oppiessed, and 
he will labor mercilessly to that end 
until his dying day 

Peho and bis fellow-cluets Her zego- 
vinun and Montencaiun, gieeted us 
hindy = Luca Peteovie one of the most 
noted of the clder clucttamns, w wabsent, 
but there were others whose scus and 
the renown of whose cxploits cntitled 
them to notice, who wandered with us 
wbout the cunp, explaming though the 
Jovous and willing Tomo. cvciything 
Which we did not undustind As. it 
Wah Not thought wisc to utcampt an ex- 
Planition of the mission of journ Uste 
to the common psoldias we were mtio- 
duced to the group as gentlemen who 
bad come to mspect the ** It unan squad 
10n,” Which wis proving itself uu most 
efliient aid to the insuriection, und un- 
det these horrowed colors we succecded 
in obtamimng a cordial welcome fiom every 
one The wairtoip leit off then whine, 
monotonous chants as we approached, 
and rose to greet ur Coulteously = Two 
nen were deppat bed to a sprig, which 
we along distance tiom the Cunp for 
witer, wilich they transpoit in these 
mountain legions im pig-shins, as they 
d> also in Spain, and two o7 tinee othe 
stout fellows, having slaughtered a 
sheep and diessed it, spitted the animal 
ou ap old sabre, and we1e soon 1ousting 
1t whole before a cheeitul fie Having 
no longer any legs to stand on, we sank 
down, a tued and demoralized group, 
upon some 10cks neat the hut in which 
the Itahans weie quartered, and watched 
the wazl1o15 as they came and went, o1 as 
they stood indolently smoking then long 
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pipes and listening in a half-suepicious 
half-amused manne: to the yagon of 
Enghsh, French and = Itahan which 
echoed from our patty 

Noble men physic ily, these wairiors, 
—the best products of Tfcrzegovina , 
yet men so abised by centuries of op- 
pression that they were hopelessly igno- 
runt and were bringing up then Cinidren 
In wnorance  Shipcely. deanly men, of 
fine instincts, one would 51. ,0 no low 
cunning m then faces, not men to hnock 
a triuveller on the hei dike ov Sichan 
ov Corsican mountamnec., but men who 
needed only t chance ut devdlopment = to 
pnpiove it) They hid sent all then 
wives ind cluldien over the Austrian 
border, where they would be site) from 
the muderous yvenegeince of the Turks 
and of those fanatic Slivs who lone 
avo renounced the Chiistiin religion tot 
Moh unmedunsm, and they felt free to 


foht My heat went out to these down- 
trodder  nnsundarstood biyals,” — 


these men who might it oiny time he 
hampered im then struggles for freedom 
by the mtrigues of greater nations neal 
them — these men who followed so will- 
ingly and obeved 50 mplhleith then 
yvolvoda and who looked upon him as a 
demi-god 

Not a house in this village camp of 
Giebazi had a chimney , the two o1 three 
hovel» mnto which we ventured were so 
filled with smoke fiom the tues on the 
hearths thit we were compelled to 1e- 
treat The furnitme was of the simph st 
desciiption There were no beds, but 
low stone couches, lhe those one sees m 
houses in Pompen, on these straw and 
blankets wee spiead Chans, tables, 
and such luxuiies evidently had never 
been heard of at Grebz: It was a mp- 
erable little village, forloin, in the crags 
Before the women and children, who cul- 
tivate the fields, had fled, 1t might have 
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been just tolerable to look at, but evcn 
then it must have appeared baibsious 

We weie lodged that night in a house 
which, as the yorvoda assured us with a 
simile, was once the home of a weelthy 
tumer = sot consisted of three 100m» un- 
de: one thatched roof Two of the 100ms 
were perhaps half a story higher than 
the thud, and in those we slept The 
inne1 one resembled a cella: ; 1f floor 
of stone ws httered with straw , light was 
admitted through two small apertures in 
an numensely tlick wall md the duo 
was scarcely Ingh enough to admit any 
one of us In the outer 100m a fire 
smouldered on the heath and the smohe 
Wandered into cvery colnet A few 
wooden bowls trencheis one or two1ude 
knives wn ron wish-basm ound a camp- 
stool mide im Rigusa were the only 
aticles of furniture we could discover 

These had contented the wealthy farmer 
all his lite ‘lomo said with a gin, as he 
ai mged our sleeping-l00m) why should 
we ask for mone ? 

Betore we retuned to this ibode of Inx- 
uty the chiefs came mm friendliest tashion 
to see us putake of the supper which 
had been prepaied tor us IT was much 
unused at the manne: im which the men 
who were delegated to serve us minaged 
then apologies for a lack of numeious 
necessary aitidles, such a» palt bread, 
etc Each of them would appioach the 
vorvoda respectfully and demand pe1- 
mussion to Whisper mn ns ear ~=He would 
then very privately communicate his 1n- 
telligence to the vorvoda, who m his turn 
would info1m us that theie was no salt 
o1 bread to be had Thereupon, our 
cooks, with a bow to us, would withdiaw 
with a contented au, as a good house- 
wife dues in Amezica after she has ma- 
ligned he: own cookery in the preseace 
of her guests, and given a hundred 
1easons why it 1s woise than usual 
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We were too weary to eat much, but 
we drank refreshing diaughts of the cool 
water, and made our way speedily to the 
cellai-room, where we lay down upon 
the stiiw with Tomo as guaid in front 
of the dool, stretched out with lin head 
im the smoke = = ‘Lhe aiival of a Turhwh 
battalion could hardly have succeeded 
in awakening us, and the mnumerable 
wood-hce and bugs native to the locality 
only did it once 

It was dawn at thiee o'clock Tomo, 
building the fne, uoused up In a tew 
minutes he brought us cups of hot, fia- 
grant coffee, made m the Turkish fash- 


100 )}=©606 We ss seemed) endowed with new 
stienoth our fatigues of yesterday wee 
forgotten The cool an iusling in 


through the stone apertwe which served 
for a window Was inspning = In an hour 
mole the camp was astu Wiuniors who 
had sung persistentl, until the small 
hours appeued tiesh and prepued for 
war We went down into the streets o1 
lanes, and soon inet the voroda walh- 
ing leswely to and fio, with his hands 
clasped behind hin * The council of 
war iw called for six o'clock,” he said, 
**and you must see it Only, pray do nut 
come tov nea to it, a6 some chief might 
fancy lis pense of dignity offended.” 
We promised, and at six, as the hills 
all around resounded to the pipes of the 
shepherds who were leading then flocks 
of goats to then favorite pasturage, we 
climbed to a httle eminence wheie giew 
some giass and a few stunted tiees 
There a dozen cluefs were seated in a 
cucle, with the vorvoda in the centie 
Then gravity was as stern and unielent- 
ing as that of ow Indians Most of the 
men were smoking, but the Heizegovi- 
nan ralely lays aside his pipe save when 
he gleeps or fights It 1s second nature 
to him to smoke The Montenegiin 
chiefs had bestowed some little attention 
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upon then toilets, upon the bieasts of 
Peko and one o: two ot his companions 
Russian medals gilittered The sun's 
rays threw a halo around the pic tu esque 
little group, and fo1 a moment the sheen 
of the weapons woin by all was dazzling 
The vorvoda, mm his gieen tume, and with 
his fine head bared to the monuing hieeze, 
War a noble fieme uch chicf ase he 
delivered lus opmmon = stood up m the 
middle of the cucle ind spuke im Icw, 
sulemn tones, pomcetimes gravely gep- 
tieulatmg with his pipe Only one an 
two of the men showed signe of ange 
or excitement, and that was when they 
pomted to the mountun iidge beyond 
which the Tuths were encamped in then 
foi tiesses ; 

The twenty-five Lundied mesugents 
were busy polwhing then ans, piepatr- 
ing then coffee, — which appeaicd to be 
the only breakfast that they took — and 
singing, or rather crooumg, thei monot- 
onous melodies A esmall paity was de- 
tuled to c1oss the Austiian frontier and 
descend to the town of Ragusa fo: the 
biead. furnished by an ** mpunectionary 
committee” composed of syiputhetic 
Slave. whose each of neutiahty was 
winked at by the Austrian government 
Towaid seven o'clock the sentiies who 
hod been watching all night on the peaks 
1ound about the camp came in weary 
and famwhed with hunger, and reported 
that they had left others in then places 
As s00n as the council bioke up, hun- 
died» of men pressed about the chiefs, 
anxious to leain then decision, and a 
joyous shout, which would not have heen 
at all relwhed by the Turks had they 
heaid it, announced that another march 
and an offensive movement had been 
resolved upon 

Then came the gathering of the com- 
panies There was no pretence at a for- 
mal 1eview the nature of the ground 
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would not have permitted it. and the 
men were hardly well enough disciplined 
for it) =They needed no frainmng | thes 
followed then leaders blindly, and fought 
desperately, in the Nerzegovinan = fash- 
10n, fiom behind the rocks and ledges, 
as long as them ammunition lasted, and 
then theyretieated = The voivoda parsed 
from group to group of the msuigents, 
talking cheenfully and familiunly with 
all, then he dismissed them with a wave 
of Ins hands, and tuned to us sing, 
‘6 These men will maich all thiough to- 
night, fight all day to-monow clamber 
among the rocks for hours after the bat- 
tle, and will go without food and water 
fo. twenty-fom hours at itime — If they 
but had inedemn guns and plenty of am- 
munition !” 

The testimony of a voung Fiench ofh- 
eer who had joined the meuigent forces, 
and who was proving a very efiaent aid 
to the vorvoda, was that these men fought 
well and even with shill seeming by in- 
stinct to understand inany things in wu- 
fare which men of othe: counties must 
lean = Every one of them had regis- 
tered a solemn vow that he would never 
quit the field until the Tmhs were driven 
fiom [Herzegovina or he were dead, 
and all have kept then word The in- 
smiection hecame a wai. the vornoda 
was unluckily divested of lis command 
by the tyrannical action of the Austrian 
govelnwent ofheials, who perbapr feared 
that the Slavs m = Austriin § terutory 
might be urged to imprudent imteiven- 
tion in Tmkish affans by the influence 
of his splendid example. but neither 
Peko no any of the othe: chiefs, not any 
humblest Herzegovinan, will eve forget 
that to the vorvoda Lyuhibratic, the leader 
and maste:, was the fist great movement 
for freedom in Herzegovina due 

Noon came, and the insurgents pre- 
pared to break camp We set out upon 
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on return jouney The voivoda gave 
us an escort, and himself accompanied 
us to a point near the frontier Leaning 
agunst a huge rock he talked tor an 
hour m his a.ave, ste.n way of his hopes, 
lnp fears his amlitions For meiciless 
war to the Turh he was fally inclined he 
felt that he had men enough, but no 
proper azins, and but little moral support 
fiom the outside world * We shall 
inthe no Concessions,” he suid simply, 
* and we will never Lry down our arms ” 
Tam glad tu note that the vetaran Peho 
has caizied out these pimples to the 
letter 

Lyulilnatie looked heroic a» he stood 
with his aums folded acioss his inaseive 
chest, and with lip figme braced against 
the bowlden, which 10se gigantic, casting 
a shadow over us all iw we gazed upon 
him It was by no means an agreeahle 
tash for a inin of bis culture and hieed- 
ing to go back to daily associition with 
and constant peil amoug the rough 
neu in the camp behind hnn, —to the 
petty dissensions of the cinefs and the 
squalid huts on the 1ochy nll, — but he 
neve: wavered for an instant before that 
which he conceived to ve bis duty It 
Was evident that the men felt lost with- 
out his constant presence, for he had not 
been with us long before little squads 
followed lum fiom the village and tried 
ina hundied ways to attiact hi atten- 
tion When his hour's talk ww finished 
he saluted our whole party with that dig- 
nified and friendly kiss upon both cheeks 
which 1s so universal a form of palutation 
m Servia and im many of the adjacent 
piovinces We hade him gvod-by, and 
fell to scrambling Ragusa-waid over the, 
10cks 
turned. and saw him still standing with his 
eyes fixed upon us He waved his hagd , 
We responded with shouts, then descended 
into the valley, and saw him no more 


At a descent in the path we *, 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-EIGHT 


The Montencgiins — The Inhabitint» of the Blick Mountain —.An Unconquered Race — Among the 
Rocths — ‘The Implu able Enemies of the Twhs —A Vahint Little Amy — The Montcncpg2m 
Women —The Old Piincc-Bishops of Montcnegio0 


| SAW my flist Montenegiin av I was 
leaving the pictty port of Spalatro, 
on the Adtiiatic sea, for Ragusa in Dal- 
matit I had been wandeiing for weehs 
among the waulike Serbs and Bosnians, 
along the noble 11ve1» which divide Aus- 
tna tiom Turkey m Emope, and had 
been many fine specimens of the Slavic 
race, but whenever I had ventmed to 
praise the manly qualities which I had 
so often obsei ved, I was always answeled, 
‘You have not seen the Montenegzins ” 
It was true, and I was constraimed to 
silence Yet it did not seem to me that 
there could be, even in the redoubtable 
Montenegio, the ** Black Mountain ” of 
which such wondious stores were told, 
men supetio:r in stiength of body, m 
symmetiy and suppleness of limb, in 
heroism and patiiotism combined with 
stein ferocity and sterling honesty of 
purpose, to my good fiiends of Servia 
and Bosnia I looked forward, howevel, 
to a great surptive ,ome day, and had 
awaited the appearance of the first Mon- 
tenegrin type with impatient curiosity 
When I saw this type I was for a 
moment grievously disappointed Just 
as the ruined walls of Diocletian’s palace 
weie fading in the horizon, and our 
little steamer was 1unning well out to 
sea, my gttention was called by a fellow- 
passenger to a boy of fouiteen or fifteen 
who stood among the peasants and 
soldiers on the lower deck. The boy was 
dressed in a white tunic and gray flow- 


ine trousers, on his feet were the 
aqyumbhes, on cowhide sandals, ot his 
native land, and on his head was the 
lound cap with the 1ed top which every 
Montenegiin seems to feel 1t his pacred 
duty to wear But I looked im vam for 
any symptoms of ferocity o of mnulitary 
fervo1 in this innocent child’s face, over 
which the soft Adiiuati Incezes played 
almost caressingly Was tins, then, a 
lepresentative of the dre wed mountain- 
eeiyn Whom the Turks feared as they 
fear to lose Paradise , of the people who 
esteem most him who has beheaded 
the greatest number of enemies in battle , 
of the little band who fought the Fiench 
60 fieicely at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and whose descendants have so 
often since made the Mussulmans lower 
then standaids on the plains of Grahovo ? 
Was this the type for which I had been 
prepaied by 50 many thrilling anecdotes 
of heroic actions among the ciags and 
along the edges of the precipices m the 
Tseinagoia? I was about to turn away, 
mciedulously smiling, when the boy, as 
if he were conscious of having been 
keenly observed, tuined towaid us half 
defiantly, and then for the first time 
I noticed that the gudle which he wore 
about his waist was literally clammed 
with weapons An enormous yataghan, 
whose hilt was inciusted with silver, and 
which seemed too large for the boy to 
swing unless he used both hands, was 
the prominent object in this perambv- 
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lating arsenal. Gunouped around it were 
two huge, ungainly pistols, each nearly 
as long as the yataghan, a dagger con- 
cealed in a sheath cuously inlaid with 
silver, and a knife such as eve1ly Dal- 
matian and Montenegrm invaziably 
catiles, finding 1t equally convenient to 
thrust into his enemy's heart o1 to cut 
the pieces of roasted kid which he eats 
fo. his suppe1 

As the boy turned he metinctiyely 
placed one hand upon the bilt of lus 
yataghan. The gesture had nothing of 
menace 1n it, but 1t was a fitting 1evela- 
tion of the national chaiacteirtic Aleit, 
vigoious, shapely, keen, the young 
mouutamee)’s attitude at last exuted 
my admuation, and I finally acecpted 
him as the type of lip 1ace, eapect- 
ing neveitheless soon to encounte! speci- 
mens mole in accoidance with my ealiest 
ideal 

Dung the two days’ voyage which 
followed my companion entered into the 
good giuces of the young Montenegiin, 
and found that this sublime boy was 
already a noted waiuio., that he had 
left his native peaks and 10cks because 
he wished to aid the Chistian» in Booman 
against the Turks, and, having fought 
well there, had been sent on a mission to 
Tiieste, whence he was then 1etuining 
What was hi» mission? Ah, that was a 
seciet' He shook his head and looked 
fierce when some one suggested that he 
had been sent to buy arms fo: the Hei- 
zegovinan insurgents Once he smiled 
scoinfally, and then he said in a quick, 
fierce tone, ‘When we want arms we 
take them fiom the Turks.” History 
ceitamnly confirms tlis asseition In 
1858, du:ing some of the many dipputes 
between Turkey and Montenegio, the 
Montenegrins fell upon an invading 


, &rmy vastly superior in numbeis to their 


own and disarmed it. A few weeks later 
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an Austiian officer who had visited the 
Black Mountain announced that he had 
seen two thousand two hundred and 
thirty-seven skeletons of Turkish soldiers 


on the field where this ‘‘ disarmament ” 
occured 


IIe who wanders among the rocks of 
Montenegio teadily unde: stands the char- 
acte. of the people. The httle pim- 
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cipality has without doubt a more te- 
maikable ntuation than any other country 
in the woild Tuiavellers who have looked 
down upon it from the summit of Mt. 
Lovehen, its dominating peak, say that 
it 1esembles an ummense petrified sea. 
As fa: as the eye can reach 1n any direc- 
tion nothing 18s to be seen but vast stony 
waves and wiinkles in the black surface 
of the rocks, — waves and wrinkles 
which, 1f one were close to them, would 
prove gigantic precipices, yawning 
chasms, valleys deep and sheltered, ja 
which a few hardy Moatenegrin women 
watch the goats and sheep croppingighe 
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short grasses among the stones In thy 
delicious southein climate the cloudless 
blue sk} m summer arches tenderly 
above these fiownig and teinble rocks, 
these colossal walls, and one 1s led to 
wonder why, mstead of this oppressive 
and appalling desolation, he doves not 
see hundreds of ich vineyards with 
then purpling tiuts gleaming im the sun, 
or gioves of olives, o1 lawns watered by 
pict esque t1vers, rushing seaward past 
flower-ptiewn banks But the Montene- 
giin never asks himself these questions 
Boin among the trucks, he loves them, 
and would on no conditions exchange 
them for the pleasmes of fertile valleys 
or fiuitful hull-sides LHe loves to cele- 
brate in his songs the chaims of the 
paths along the dizzy emmenecs wheie 
he only can tread fieely , he compaies 
himself to the falcon , he i» im his glory 
when his province 1s invaded, and he 1s 
at liberty to fight fiom 10k to rock, to 
he in wait for hours belund piles of 
stones, to leap exultant mto the vey 
midst of his foes, handishing his sword, 
and shouting “Glory to the people ! ” 
The frontiers of Montenegio have 
always been unceitam Foi several 
centunies the teritory has varied in ex- 
tent according to its fortunes in wal 
Neve: for a moment owning the domina- 
tion of the Tinks, 1ts people have been 
constantl; emlioiwled with them, and 
have kept such fiontiers as they chose 
to establish os long as they could by 
force of arms Fiom time to time the 
Turks have succeeded in forcing their 
way m, then the Montenegrins have 
sen and reasserted their iights by 
diving out the enemy, and by cuttmg 
off the heads of all Turks left on the 
battle-field The Montenegiin was and 
18 cradled to the sound of songs which 
tell him to bate the Turk and to kill him 
whenever and wherever he may mect 
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him The sttuggle, the hated, was 
nevei greate: than now, nol was Monte- 
negio ever bolder, for behind her stands 
& powel whose prudence in aiding her 
against the Turk 1s only exceeded by its 
fiumness and the mmeunsity of its 1¢- 
pomlces,— a power that w feared in 
Turkey, formidable and determined in 
Russia 

Bosma, Herzegovina, and Montene- 
g10 all formed a put of the aucient 
country of the Dalmatians, which was 
unted to the Roman empue under Tihe- 
lus These yanous teritoues were 
settled, towaid the middle of the seventh 
eentuiy, by the Slavic tubes winch 
came from beyond the Carpathian moun- 
tams IInd these tubes been united 
permanently, they would to-day have 
formed one of the most powerful nations 
im Emope But up to the date of the 
Ottoman conquest they were generally 
separate and distinct Busnia was 2uled 
by kings, Herzegovina by dukes, and 
Montenegio hy vladikws, or puince- 
bishop The people of each province 
did deeds of valor. but all save Monte- 
negio succumhed hefoie the fury of the 
Ottoman sword The mountameeis have 
fo four hundied and fifty years kept the 
Tuk at bay, although he has succeeded 
m1 maintaining a foothold in every one 
of then kimdied provinces except Dal- 
matia, which 1s protected by the Austrian 
flag 

Montenegro 15 bounded on the noith 
and north-west hy Herzegovina, on the 
noith-east and east by Bosnia, and on 
the south-east and east by Albania, 
and on the south-west by Dalmatia In 
form its boundaries are not unlike a 
1udely shaped sta: It had no outlet 
upon the Aduatic sea until after the 
Russo-Turkish war, since the Austians 
held the port of Cattaro, one of the 
loveliest spots in Southein Europe, 
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which would have been the most practi- 
cable port for the Montenegiins, and 
Dulcigno, the neat best, was in the pos- 
session of Turkey The latte: town, with 
its surrounding district, was sulendeied 
to Montenegio undei pressuie of the 
great powers, in 1880) =6The piuncpal 
route to its capital among the r0ch, and 
ciags, and atuived at only by the paths 
thiough seemingly inaccespible moun- 
tains, leads fiom Cattaio, which the 
thavelle: may reach by steamer: trom 
Trieste in a little more than tum days 
One’s first nnpression on gazing at the 
1ochs around Cattwo 15 that he 15 dream- 
ing kvervthing seems fantastic, un- 
real, stagey , one ls reminded of a fany 
scene in a pApectacile at a theatre ‘The 
Dalmatian coast. with its vist crags 
tow ering phy ward, touched hete and there 
with winte, which contiasts admnably 
with then aud. reddish garth of stone, 
does not prepaie one for the wonders 
into whuse presence he ip uslicied at the 
** Bocca di Cattaio ” 

The name Montenego, according to 
that amiable patiician of Cattuo, Man- 
ano Bolizza, who explored the country at 
the beginning of the seventeenth ccntury, 
and made a report upon it to the Vene- 
tian republic, was given to this section 
by the Turhs. because ite gloomy re- 
cesses were «associated im then minds 
with so many attacks fiom cnemier 
whom they could never see or peize 
Whoever gave the land the name, its 
appropriateness cannot be questioned 
When the traveller crosses the lake of 
Sentai, in Albania, und see» before him 
an impenetrable amphitheatre of moun- 
tains clad im most sombie colo, of 
tocky surfaces filled with an infimte 
number of 1ecesses where the shadows 
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skeletons of boughs, he will stie in 
Vain to discover a bette: appellation for 
such a panorama than Montenegiv 

The population of this little princi- 
pahty 1: barely one hundied and mnety 
thousand , and fully one-thud of the men 
are nenly always absent from home, 
engaged in wailike expeditions The 
Montenegiins welcomed the Herzego- 
Vinan msurrection with joy, because it 
gave them a new chance to fight and to 
kill Tuks They could hadly persuade 
themselves to obey the injunction which 
then plince was compelled to seive 
upon them, not to aid the meurection 
by ongamized action im laige bodies 
Ihey vanished actoss the fiontie: two by 
tno and found then way into the 5 a1ous 
head-quaiters of the mpumgent chiefs, 
Where they were recerned as men who 
would never yield to the Tuk nor listen 
to lis promises = So inflamed with 1age 
agaist the Moslems aie the Montene- 
grins of late veal» that they cannot even 
hear the latte: mentioned without g1asp- 
ing the: weapons convulsively At the 
battle near Utowo, in the autumn of 
187 these fiery mountaineers bioke 
innks and 1ushed with diawn knives 
upon the battalions of Turk» Nothing 
could withstand them, and the Turks, 
thiowing away then guns, ficd as if the 
toul fiend weie afte: them 

The country 1s divided into piovinces, 
o1 uetite, a» they ate called, fou: be- 
longing to Montenegio propel, and fou 
to the Beida, the name given to the moun- 
tuinous distiict im the intetio:r. Each 
of these provinces 1s subdivided into 
plemena, which correspond to the can- 
tons of Switzerland, and the plemena 
me divided into villages Every prov- 


mce has a distinctly marked type of , 
inhabitant, people who live but a few *. 
miles apait are radically dissimila iw 
tempeiament, in statue, and in methods 


gather, and of uplands coveied in sum- 
mner with thick but dark foliage, and in 
winte: with nothing save the blackened 
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of thought, and this 1s the most cu1lous 
of the many peculiatities of Montenegro 


“Phe finest type of the mountaineer and 


warilo. 16 the man six fect tall, with 
grave, thonghtful face, which contrasts 
singulaily with bis quick, nervous gait 
He generally has Ingh cheek-bones, like 
au Indian, he eye w black and plerc- 
ing, his lips are shaded by a squaie 
black mustache, thee 1s a slight stoop 
m his shouldeis. accounted fo: by the 
fact that he 1s constantly bending fo1- 
ward as he ascends difficult heights, 
his feet are huge, flat. and ungiaceful, 
made foi the solid business of gipping 
the rocks and clinging to them The 
Montenegim of every type w by no 
means devoid of tact, he w aitful in 
deception when dealing with an enemy, 
fond of ambush and stiatagem, ciuel, 
sanguinaly, and unappeasable in 1e- 
venge , enthusiastic in his friendships, 
not given to sudden ange, but slow to 
repent of wrath, even though he may he 
inthe wiong He is probably the most 
agile human bemg on the soil of 
Eumope. He can go anywhere that the 
chamois can The goats sometimes 
hesitate to follow then Montenegiin 
shepherds when there 1 a dangelous 
pass to be ciossed Every inhabitant 
of the primeipality, man, woman, or 
child, possesses the most extiaoidinary 
power of enduting hunger and thiust 
The men will maich fo: day» among the 
1ocks, eating nothing but coarse bread 
made from bitter 100ts, and now and 
then descending into the valleys to taste 
the brackish wate: im the pools He 
who cannot enduie tremendous fatigue 
is looked upon as worthless in Montene- 
gio, the women frown upon him, and 
his fellow-men abhor him. Dunng the 
Jest century the warriois now and then 
degenerated into banditti, and some- 
times made fierce 1aids along the fion- 
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fiers, but this piactice was so stein 
1ebuked in 1796 by one of ther rule 
that 1t has now quite fallen mto deca: 
The Turks aie molested by then warhil 
neighbois only on occasions when son 
new hol between the two nationahta 
has occurred There 1s a deep rehgior 
feeling among all classes, even tl 
1udest wailior, when he azirves on tl 
hills fiom which he can look down 
the monastery at Tsettinjé, will dof h 
cap and with bared head will mum 
a prayer In the insuigent camp 
Heizegovina I frequently saw Mont 
gins who were known to be extreme 
ciuel in battle enteimg a wayside co 
tage with the peaceful salutation « 
* God be with you!” o1 with the word 
‘By my God, by thy God!” TI 
effustve Slavic manners pievail amor 
these rough men They kis when thi 
meet and part, they hold each oth 
clasped in fast embiace for a momen 
then they separate gravely and dec 
rously. The stianger among them 
fheated with the same cordiality, unle 
he manifest a disposition to resent it 
The Montenegiins have frequent 
been accused of slave1y to superstition 
but this 13 a slander There ate son 
few remnants of superstitious practic 
among them, but these are fast fad 
out They are far too healthy and vi 
o1ous beings to become the prey of ar 
absurdities Them heaimg is wonde 
fully fine , then sight 1s so acute that 01 
fancies them boasting when they tell In 
how far they can see Then accura 
of aim 1% 1emarkable. Duting the insu 
tection of 1869 the Austrian soldie 
attempted to coerce some of the mou: 
taineers nea Cattaro into obedjence - 
the consciiption laws. The mflemen of ti 
insui gents shot into the loop-holes of 
fortiess which they were besieging, az 
did it with such precision that no Au 
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trian soldier could maintain his position 
near the embiasures The Montengrin 
rarely misses his aim, and when he doves 
he considers it a personal dishonor, which 
can only be wiped out by some glorious 
deed. 

The popes o1 pmests of the Greek 
Church, to which the Montenegiins ad- 
here, aie fully as warlike as then pa- 
rishioners Half a dozen of them aie 
prominent among the leaders 1n the Her- 
zegovinan insuriection They 1ejoice 
in the deeds which one would imagme 
their religion would compel them to re- 
prove At mght they gather around 
them the young and old men, and with 
musical yoices, although to a monotonous 
chant, they iecite the valoious decds of 
their ancestors, and do not forget those 
which they have done themselves. They 
love to point to the trophies which they 
have taken from the dead bodies of then 
enemies, and to 1ecount the sliughter 
necessary to secure them At Tsettinjé 
there 1s a priest who was a have guetilla 
chieftain im one of the recent wars 
Many a Turk has he sent to the other 
woild, and he w ve1y proud of 11 On 
the breast of his robe are sewn a dozcn 
decorations which he has received fu 
deeds of valor Nothing » more com- 
mon than to see a child of twelve o1 
thirteen who has already been in a 
dozen battles, aud who beat» a» many 
scais op hin body 

The formation of a regula: military 

“system in Montenegro has been of great 
service in preventing many Jjealousies 
and avoiding numerous bloody feuds 
There are at present two strong divisions 
of ten thousand men, each unde: the 
command of the prince, and aimed with 

excelle#t modern weapons In thus \al- 
jant little body there 1s a chance for pro- 
motion, and the genius and skill which 
idtave hitherto been wasted in desultory 
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waifare are concentrated The army 
has a general-in-chicf, known as the vor 
yoda, and othe: vorvodas hold ranks cor- 
1esponding tu those of division and biiga- 
diex gencials The Montenegrin woman 
18 IN many lespects an object of pity to 
the travellers who pass through the 
shange httle puneipality , but thee 1s no 
woman in the country who would not be 
guievously offended at any show of sym- 
pathy To work incessantly and to suf- 
fer 1s the destiny of the women of this 
1ace = They s1e not even welcomed into 
the wold a Mvontenegiin father, when 
asked by lus neig ‘iho: what the sex of 
his new-born child w, answers, ** God 
pardon me! if » a gin,” sumetimes he 
siys, It 1s a serpent.” which is a poeti- 
cal mannet of expiersing hi» 1egret at 
the buth of a daughter The gul grows 
up neglected, and often cursed, she 
cailies fagots of woud on her heal, in 
oide1 that she may earn a few coins with 
which to buy aime for her buiothers. 
She has no youth, at twenty-five she 
seems aleady old She 1s maned 
young, and bears and caies for hei chil- 
dien while supporting labor in the fields 
which would he haid even fo. strong 
men She tiembles before he: father, 
her tother, he: husband, she only 
awakens to freedom and independence of 
action when excited by the nowe of the 
combat, to which she trequently follows 
the waliois She wmeges them on, and 
loads then guns. and diesses then 
wounds The Montenegiim woman ts 
1aely beautiful of feature, and the coarse 
work which she performs soon ruins her 
form He virtue 16 beyond reproach ; 
intrigues are unknown in Montenegro, 
and gallanti) would find a sharp 1epioof 
at the point of a yataghan. The women 
wander unattended wherever they pleage 
throughout the country, for while & 
Montenegrin warrior would neve: think 
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of ieheving a woman fiom the heavy 
burden of fagots ot provisions which she 
may |e fainting under, and while he may, 
perhaps rail at her for he: weakness, he 
would not by word o: deed offer he 
the slightest mmeult The woman is 
almost servile with 1egaid to her hus- 
band, if she sees him coming along the 
road, she turns off, o1 passes him 1apidly, 
that he may not he compelled to 1ecog- 
mze her Should the wairio: he seen 
wasting Ins time 1n loitering by his wite’s 
side, he would he subjected to reproach 
from the elders in the village <A few 
yeais since one could not have found 
in the whole of Montenegio one woman 
knowing how to read on waite, latterly 
f£ome few schools, to which women have 
access, have heen established 

The duties of hospitality all fall upon 
the woman It 15 she who unlaces the 
boots of the strange: when he arnves, 
and who washes his feet, who serves at 
the table. and holds the flaming pinc- 
knot by which the others see to eat 
The husband does not even notice his 
wife, unless if be to request some menial 
service of het 

It » a wonder Montenegim babies 
eve: live through the severe course of 
swaddling which they undeigo from then 
eathest day until they are weaned =They 
are stiapped to boards and slung over 
the backs of then mothers, aud thus, 
winter and summer, they make long 
journeys in the mountains and among 
the 10cks 

When the husband falls ill 1 1» not the 
wife who cares for lim, but his parents 
Etiquette demands that the wife should 
appear indifferent to hia condition, and 
should attend to he: duties in house and 
field as if he were in no danger But 
when he dies she 1s expected to burst 
into loud lamentations, and in all the 
country 1ound sing the piaises of his 
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courage and his prowess in front of the 
enemy 

This overworked and ntuch-abused 
creature has one giacious accomplish- 
ment the Montenegrin woman 18 ex- 
ceedingly expert in embroidenes, and 
they ae a prominent featme of dhe 
national costame The women work at 


them when they are walking. slong the 
roads bearlug upon the h burdens 
which neem heavy enough to crush a 
pack-ho1se ° 


White 16 the national coloi, and the 
very height of Montenegiin elegance 18 
a white tunic embroidered with gold A 
garment of this kind sometimes cvsts 
more than §800 =The ordinary costume 
of the wartior consists of a tunic de- 
scending to the knee and confined at the 
waist by a girdle, 1 huge Waistcoat, the 
top of which shows above the loose 
tunic, and 1s generally embroidered in 
gold o1 studded with precious stones, 
and trouseis of the Tmhish pattern, 
made of blue cloth, and knotted below 
the knees by ganteis 

The prince and one o1 two othe: high 
dignitaries wear a cloak of 1ed cloth, 
very ich and giacetul, over all the other 
gaimenth Every W utd: weals a emall 
guile, called the holaa, wich i» made 
of leather o1 1ed morocco, and 1s divided 
Into Compartments intended fo pistols, 
daggens, and yataghan Every boy 
weuis one from emliest childhood, but 
until he can be trusted with a pistol fs 
allowed to cazv only such wnocent play-* 
things as a dagge: and smull sword 
The strouka 15 a3 garment common too 
both sexes It 1s a broad and long 
woollen scarf with tasselled ends, some- 
what resembling the blanket worn in 
Southern Spain, andis woven by*the old 
women who can no longer bring wood” 
fiom the mountains Thus blanket 1s the 
Montenegrin’s only protection from winds 
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or rain or biting cold , and a local prov- 
erb 6a)6, ‘*Rain or shine, take jour 
strouka with you jou can sleep under 
1¢ or on 1t.” The opunké, o1 hide slip- 
per, which the mountameers, men and 
women, weal, 18 clumsy in shape, but 
wondeifully convenient for 10ck-climb- 
ing. The Austzan soldieis in the moun- 
tains near Cattaio endeavored to adopt 
the opankelh for chasing insurgents, but 
they discovered that it requnes long 
praetice to learn how to walk m them 
They are tied on with a multitude of 
stings, and it 1s a work of ait to leun 
how to slip them off speedily 

The costume of the women 15 not un- 
graceful The chief article 1 the Aavet, 
a long basque without sleeves, which 
descends to the knee’ = If the family be 
rich, this gown i» sometimes emmoid- 
ered with costly stuff. But, whether 
a woman be 11h o: poor, she usually 
wears an apron made of silk on of some 
glistening material, and an ample gudle 
stgmounted with an olyect very much 
hike an enonmous dooi-plate Into this 
gudile she thrusts all her sewing mite- 
Nals, her daggei, her jewels, and such 
of het hioideiies as she does not wish 
for the moment to dwplay Until the 
day of then matliage the women wear 
round caps exactly Ithe those worn by 
the men From that moment they always 
appear in public weating the mesma, a 
vast ke:cluef of silk o: wool, winch 
completely conceals then han and falls 
-* down to the waist, covey tle shoul- 
~ ders and giving the wearei the look of 
& nun 

The Japa, which the male Montenc- 
grin wears as his head coveiing, has its 
legend, poetic and sangumaiy The 
5 wairiog says that the red s.ound of the 
cap fies the lake of blood into which 
. the country has heen plunged ever since 
wru fhe great and disastrous battle of Kos- 
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sovo, that the black border denotes the 
veil of mourning extended ove: the 
whole section, that the golden disk 
shown emerging fiom this fanereal crape, 
and surrounded with an aureole, 1s the 
Montenegrin sun using on a bloody 
horizon, but remg to warm into new 
life with its geneious 12\8 a regenerate 
and liberated 1ace No watnior of the 
*¢ Black Mountain” country would wear 
any othe: head cove:mg than th» hapa 
for any consideration whatever 

Tn the old days the Montenegrin ela- 
dthas, ot piimee-bishops, had entne pos- 
session of the civil, military, and te- 
hgious power of the countty, and the 
populations, bound to them by mysteti- 
Oub reverence, Wele passionately dev oted 
to then service Peter IT was the last 
of the eladakus He died in 1851. after 
a singualaily biilhant and satifactory 
career, dwing winch he did much to 
noften the mannets of his people In 
his early youth he had been a shepherd, 
but he was, subsequently educated in 
Russia Some yeas before his death 
he showed 1aie poetical taste, and on 
the different occasions when he visited 
European capitals he was recognized as 
a2 man of marked talent im hteratue. 
Dying, he designated his nephew Da- 
milo to pucceed him When Dunilo came 
to the thone he announced his mten- 
tion of iecliuquishing the old theocratic 
power with which Ins family had been 
invested for a century and a half, and 
that he would content himself with 1eign- 
wg as civil and military chief of the 
countiy The senate ratified thi, detel- 
mination, the Russian Government lent 
Its poweiful support to the new pro- 
giamme, and Montenegio became an 
absolute monaichy unde: the hereditary 
goveinment of a piince Danilo's as- 
sassiation at Cattaro, m August of 1860, 
by a 1eturned exile, biought to the thrqne 
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the present piince, Nicholas I, a man 
of rare talents, fine sympathies, aud con- 
siderable tact m politics. All who have 
seen this prince m his simple palace 
among the 10cks at Tsettinyé unite m 
according him geneious praise In the 
troublous moments of the autumn of 
1878, when imprudent action on the part 
of Montenegro might have precipitated 
all Emope m wai, Pimece Nicholas 
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showed great skill in managing his res- 
tive people and in 1esponding smoothly 
to the initating demands of the Turkish 
envoys, who only sought an excuse for 
invading his teritoty The forts which 
Turkey 18 allowed to maintain on the 
Montenegrin horde: are a perpetual 
menace to the independence of the little 
puncipality, and are the cause of dozens 
of skumishes yearly 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-NINE. 


Prince Nicholas of Montenegio — The Outpost of Rusua —The Montenegiin C pital — Battle with the 
Tuths — Legends of T<1nagoia 


Pee Nicholas has evidently a 
higher opimion of women than 
most of hw countrymen have. for when 
he visited Russia, in 1869, he left the 
legency in the hands of Milena Niko- 
lawa, his wife, a lady of much beauty 
and rare chaincter The visit of the 
prince toSt Petersburg was not without 
political significance Fiom that time 
may be said to date the pubhe ac- 
knowledgment of the species of pio- 
tecturate which Russia has established 
over Moutenegio Russia has made of 
this little star-shaped jrovince hei arant- 
poste m the East It was even said 
festingly in Austra that M: Alexan- 
die Yonmme. the Russian consul at Ra- 
gusa, the chicf Dalmatian town nea the 
‘¢ Binck Mountam,” was the 1eal prince 
of Montenegio, because tluough him it 
was believed that the Russian gov el nment 
duected the policy which, with the aid of 
Montenegro and Montenegiin enthusi- 
asm, it hopes to carry out By sup- 
porting Piince Nicholas in lus mountam 
home in his battles agamst the Turks, 
and by aiding Prince Milan in Setvia to 
continue rebellious. Russia was steadily 
prepaiing the downfall of the Turkish 
power: in Emope and the 1euniting of 
all the long-separated bianche» of the 
Serbo-Slavic family. 

The prince voluntarily abdicated many 
of his mghts as absolute monarch in 
1868, and the Montenegrin senate now 
has very large powers. But the prince 
ls still all powerful im matters of foreign 


policy, and the people aie quite content 
that in those his will should be the law. 

The 1oute fiom Cattaro to Tsettinjé 
runs thiough one of the prettiest valleys 
in Montenegro, —a valley which gives 
its name to the reigning dynasty, — 
the Miegioch But afte: the charms of 
Cuttaro even the Niegioch seems savage 
and forbidding Cattao has giand old 
villas with red roofs, terraces loaded 
with luxuriant blossoms, ennnences 
crowned with poplars and acacias. 
Ont of the lahyrmth of crooked but 
cleanly stieets peei little gardens whose 
rows Of sluubs and floweiing plant» ae 
fantastically trunmed Over dingy and 
inassive balconies huge ancient vines 
wind and tun in loving and clinging 
piofusion and confusion At each step 
one comes upon half-1umed memonuls 
of Byzantine architecture, a sculptued 
balustrade 13 seen thiongh a giove of 
orange tiees, among the citrons one 
can dimly discern capitals of mouldeimg 
pillars, porticoes, artistic bits of non 
and steel decoiation fastened upon the 
fionts of mansions, all the chaste and 
elegant 1emnants of a vanished past. 
Here one looks shuddeuingly for the shades 
of the Saracens who held the old town m 
the ninth century, long after the Romans 
— who esteemed it one of their best poits 
when they held Dalmatia in their grip 
—had been forgotten. Many masters 
have held Cattaro since then; the Vene- 
tians left thet mark upon it, the kings 
of Bosma thought 1¢ one of theirypest 
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stronghold: , then the Venetians took 1t 
again, and kept it for nearly four hun- 
ched vea1s. making it one of the centies 
of the ats, the leainmg, and the imlh- 
tary genius of the period Fiom 1797 
until 1808 Cattao was successively 
Austiian, French, Russian, French 
again, and, finally, in 1814, came once 
moie unde: Austiian domination The 
population of the surrounding distiict 
has never hked the Austrians, and rarely 
misses an occasion to tertify its 1epug- 
nance The commeice of the town 1s 
with the Montenegiins, and so aic the 
sympathies of its merchants It wa 
brave httle foirtress-11dden community, 
winch the 1o0cks seem determined to 
push off into the se1, but which main- 
tains its hold, and serenely survives 
ealthquakes, revolutions, and changes 
of government Were it not for the 
few stit and awkwaid soldiers whom 
one seen strutting about the entry of the 
poit one could with difheulty peisuide 
himself that Cattaro 1 an -Austiian 
town, for the Montenegiin men and 
women are evelywhere to be seen in the 
naitow ptieets Every mountaimee., as 
he ariives at the dividing line hetween 
the city and the country, 1» compelled to 
deposit his arm» with a frontie: guaid, 
when be i» going into Austzian = =6This he 
considers 2 gieat indignity, and it 1s the 
souice of frequent teciiminations, and 
L2ometunes of bloody quainels In the 
market, on the outskirts of the town, the 
hady Montenegiin 15 allowed to bea 
his weapons about with him. 

The travelle: leaves the stony hem- 
cycle of the port, the charms of Cattaio, 
and enters upon a zigzag ioute dug in 
the side of the rocks when he departs 
fo. Tsettinjé The prudent wanderei 
wil start before dawn, foi as soon ap 
the sun develops ites fervor the ascent is 
almost peiillous On the arid surface 
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the heat beats down with terrific effect 
There 18 no comfort in the gleam of the 
distant blue sea <Above, the crags 
towel, pitiless und gigantic The path 
o1 staircase winds 10und and 1ound, 
neve1 continuing moe than a few yards 
nastiaght line The very monoton of 
those abrupt turms becomes mexpies- 
sibly wealsome Suie-footed mules, 
diiven by women o1 childien, and loaded 
with wool, with fish, or with grain, often 
blockade the way, and the tiaveller 1s 
sometimes at his wits’ end to contrive 
an escape from some abyp»e nto which 
the crowding ecaiavans seem about to 
uilge hin = If one escapes without se11- 
ous adventure in Ins journey up this 
toi tuous path, he finds himself piesently 
ente1ing upon a wide: but still more 
1ocky toute, and at last reaches the 
valley of Niegioch. in a little nook of 
which Pimce Nichola» way bon, and 
where, in a quamt villa, erected some 
years since, the 10yal family passes 
pole portion of evely summe1 

The journey from Cattaro to Tsettinyé 
occupies five hours of active climbing, 
and if the Monteneg1in guide 1s in a 
connnunieative mood, and persists im 
telhng you, m bis poetienl and iich 
Serbo-Slavie language, the legend of 
evely stone which lien by the way, a 
whole day may be readily consumed 
Tsettinjgé 15 a httle village composed of 
two »tieets among the 1ocks There 
aie sixty o: seventy small white cot- 
tages, the imte1iors of which are by no 
Means so invitingly clean as one could 
desire One o1 twoof the 1esidences 
perhaps merit the name of mansions, 
these served in past clays as the habita- 
tions cf princes The hall occupied by 
the present Montenegrin senate, the 
government printang office, the aisenal, 
the treasury, and the ‘ archives” 
small, and quite devoid of any architect- 
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ural pretensions Once upon a time it 
was the royal palace, and because a 
bilhard table was biought to 1t on the 
backs of men from Cattaro, the people 
of the neighborhood to this day call it 
Bighardo The ‘‘palace” at present 
occupied by Prince Nicholas i a very 
plain, one-story edifice It once pos- 
sessed a roof covered with lead. but 
there came a time when bullets were 
much needed, and the lead was wrenched 
off and used to kill Turks with This 
was but one of many free-will offerings 
fiom the prince to his people fo: the 
common safety Unde a gieat tree in 
the centre of the village the wanriois 
meet when rumors of battle are m the 
au They sit in a sem-cncle, smoke 
much, talk httle, decide quickly, and 
then go forth to slaughter If thev 
need anv inspuation they have only tc 
tuin their gaze m the dnection of the 
** Turks’ Tower,” a small, round edifice 
oun a Ingh rock winch overlooks = the 
town On thi towei 11 has been fiom 
time immemot1ial the custom to nail the 
head of decapitated enemies The 
prmece who preceded Nicholw  sup- 
pressed this pubhe barbansm, but 
neither: he noi his successo: will cve1 
succeed in preventing the Montenegiin 
who has slain a Turk in battle fiom 
cutting oft Ins head = U'nimpeachable 
Witnesses assert that fiftv-five Turkish 
heads were brought away fiom the fight 
at Utowo, and Peko the Terible. who 
was one of the most active of the 
Montenegiin agents in the Herzegov inan 
insuriection, himself told me that the 
practice of dissecting an enemy still pie- 
vails among lus people 

The venerable monastery of Tset- 
tinjé 1s the only picturesque building in 
the whole neighborhood It was e1ected 
at the close of the fifteenth century by 
one of the viadikas, near the site of a 
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cloister which had been founded in 1484, 
but had been much injured in serving 
alternately as a foitiess agaimst the 
Tuk» and a plaything for violent carth- 
quakes The monastery of to-day serves 
as a home of the vladika and the aichi- 
manduite, the cluef of the orthodox 1eli- 
gion professed according to the Greek 
rite throughout Montenegro, and also as 
@ prison fol women who need correction 
Piuince Nicholas now and then gives a 
banquet to his watnors in his modest 
palace, and the spectacle on such occa- 
610nDS 18 unique in the extreme From 
all pots in the little pimecipality come 
tall, gaunt men, clad in their gala cos- 
tumes, and wearing cunasses of silver 
o1 steel Gathered 10und the hanquet 
table, they are decoious and diffident, 
saying but httle until the prince leads 
them on to tell of their exploits Late 
at might, afte: the princely festivities are 
ove1, the waiiorm gather in a circle 
aiound a little fie in a cottage, and 
sing songs filled with meiwoiies of com- 
bat 

The piince 13 cool, hardy, and 1esolute 
in the midst of dange. He nanowly 
escaped assassination at the hands of 
a Turk some years ago, but he wanders 
about the count vy unprotected whenever 
he pleases. with no fear of a second 
attempt His conduct during the disas- 
trous day when Omar Pacha in 1862 suc- 
ceeded 1n gaining a temporary victory 
ove1 the Montenegiins was in the high- 
est degree manly and wise Is father, 
Muko, who was a terrible scourge to the 
Turks, and who was aiding uw the com- 
plete military development of the piinci- 
pahty, was ordered by a tieaty signed 
at Scutai1 between Omai Pacha and the 
Montenegiins, at the conclusion of the 
campaign of 1862, to be expelled from 
the country But although the Turks 
were In a condition to foice a treaty unon 
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the Montenegiins, they could not sum- 
mon force enough to make them accept 
its odious. conditions, and Muko the 
Valiant 1emaimed among his native 
mountains Prince Nicholas 118es often 
at dawn, and wanders, attended by a 
small suite, through the streets of Tset- 
tinjé, hearmg the complaints of the pool 
and the oppressed and the reports of 
his wartiors He enters the penate 
house and listens to the nowy discus- 
sions of the sixteen conscript fathers,— 
discussions always accompanied by the 
clang of ams Each senato: has his 
heavy weapons laid upon the desk before 
him, but keeps hi» pistols and daggeis 
in his girdle Each one smoker a long 
pipe furiously duimg the session, and 
when speaking emphasizes hi® many 
gestures with it = The piince somctimes 
makes an addiess theie, and ly not sum- 
ptised now and then to find himeelf flatly 
contradicted He visits the prisons, the 
courts, often acts as counsel for a c1im- 
mal who has no defender, gives advice 
to the ignorant, and even settles famils 
disputes. If he gets hungry while piom- 
enading, he has only to return to the 
senate house, whee the father» daily 
roast 2 sheep whole, and partake of thc 
smoking flesh while still continuing to 
discuss affairs of state 

In winter the snows rest heavily upon 
the huge crags, and in the deep valleys 
the flocks sometimes suffe: for food 
But the snows do not hinde: the moun- 
taineers from making long journeys in 
pursuit of game or the Turkish soldier , 
indeed, the women ate often alone the 
whole winter-time. When the husbands 
depart they do not tell their wives where 
they ale gomg, and no Montenegrin 
woman would be brave enough to ask 
her lord and magter any indiscreet ques- 
tions. he 


Rieka iret little town, about 
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three hours’ march from Tsettinjé, not 
far from the Albanian frontier of Mon- 
tenegro Near it 18 a manufactory of 
alms, recently established by the govern- 
ment The convent at Rieka was once 
very famous, in the sixteenth century 
the vladikas, who weie driven out of 
other fortress-convents by the Turks, 
took refuge there, and made it one of 
the centies of the Slavic learning of 
the time Reka has nothing to 1ecom- 
mend it to attention nuwadays save an 
occasional fair, to which the waztiors 
and maidens come to buy the Albanian 
jewelry and Tuihish pistols and yata- 
ghans 

The monastery of Ostivg 1s one of the 
cuniosities of Montenegio, and 1s an 
edifice neve: mentioned in the Black 
Mountain without reverence Thigh up 
among the rocks stand two plam stone 
structures, which form a species of double 
monastery In one of them the valiant 
father of the present prince successfally 
held at bay a small Turkish army with 
fourteen men 1n 1457 The convent ra 
place of pilguimage to: all the orthodox 
populations of Montenegio, Bosnia, Al- 
bania, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia, and 
the peasants sometimes endure inciedi- 
ble hardships m hiaving the storms 
in those te1nble mountam ways that 
they ma, say thei prayeis at the doois 
of Ostiog All the tocks 1ound about 
are memoials of bloody battles between 
Turks and Chiistians Ostiog 1s the 
seat of one of the excellent schools 
which the Montenegrin government, with 
the aid of Russia and Seivia, founded 
severalyearsago In the savagesolitude 
of Ostrog lives the veneiable Ljubitch, 
the aichimandrite, who teaches theology, 
giammar, history, and science to the 
pupils sent him, and waits patiently for 
them to manifest their ‘‘ vocation ” Some 
of them don the priestly gown, but none 
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ever put aside the weapons which 
they have woin from earliest child- 
hood. Chmbing to the summit of Mt 
Lovechen, near Tsettimjé, where the 
tomb of Pete: II, the distinguished 
viadika, stands out, a landmark seen 
from mules around, againet the clea: blue 
of the sky, and looking down ove the 
rugged, rocky countiy stretching away 
to the sea, the tiavelle: reflects with 
astonishment upon the energy and will 
which have built up a state, and pio- 
tected 1t for more than four centuiies 
against a foimidable enemy 1n such sur- 
1oundings Montenegro yeaily becomes 
more and more umportant to the Euo- 
pean famuly , her population. despite the 
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ravages of war, constantly incieases, 
and her polifical mpoitance 1s to-day of 
a very high i1ank, since a declaiation of 
Piimee Nicholas m the stony streets of 
Teettinjé may cause the downfall of half- 
a-dozen thrones It 1% piobable that the 
httle country will be permitted to keep, 
her autonomy mviolate, whatever may 
be the other results of the coming events 
in which her warnors will take a promi- 
nent part She 1s universally respected 
because of her own strength and inde- 
pendence, — doubly at this moment be- 
cause of the mysterious support which 
she receives fiom that Russia which has 
been he: occasional ally since the days 
of Pete: the Gieat. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY 


Danubian Days — Hungarians and Slavs — A Turlnsh Foitress —The Footpnnts of Tiajan — Orsova 
the Fan —Gypsies — Ammals in the East — Lower Hunguy and its Pcculia: Featme. — 
Wavside Inns Along the Danuhe — Ihe Tlarvestaas Coming Iiome at kientidc — Gypuien at 


Drenkova — Thiough the hon Gatcts 


DA-KALE 1s a Turkish fortress 
which seems to spring directly 
from the bcsom of the Danube, at a 
point where three curious and quarrel- 
some 1aces come into contact, and where 
the Ottoman thought it necessary to 
have a foothold even in times of pro- 
found peace To the traveller fiom 
Western Europe no spectacle on the way 
to Constantinople was so umpiesstve, be- 
fore the war of 1877, as this ancient and 
picturesque fortification, suddenly af- 
fronting the vision with its odd walls. 
its minatiets. its 1ed-capped sentries, and 
the yellow sinister faces peering fiom 
balconies suspended above the current 
It was the fist glimpse of the Onient 
which one obtained, it appropriately 
introduced one to a domain which 16 gov - 
erned by sword and gun, and if was a 
pretty spot of color in the midst of the 
severe and rather solemn scenery of the 
Danubian stream Ada-Kalé 1s to be 
razed to the water’s edge, — so at least 
the treaty between Russia and Turkey 
has ordained,— and the Servian moun- 
taineers will no longer see the crescent 
flag flying within 11fle-shot of the crags 
fiom which, by their beroic devotion in 
unequal battle, they long ago banished 
it 
The Turkg occupying this fortress 
during the récent war evidently relied 
upon fate for $@eir protection. fo: the 
whlis of Ada-Kalé are within a stone’s 
thiow of the Roum.u.1.1n shore, and every 
a ie 


Mussulman in the place could have been 
captured in twenty minutes I passed 
by there one muining on the 10ad from 
Orsova, on the frontier: of Hungary, to 
Bucharest, and was somewhat amused to 
see an elderly Turk seated 1n a small 
boat near the Roumanian bank fishing 
Behind lim were two soldiers, who 
pe1ved a8 Oalnmen, and 1owed him gently 
fiom pomt to pomt when he gave the 
signal, Searcely six hundred feet from 
hin stood a Wallacluan sentry. wateh- 
ing hw» movements in lazy, mdiffeient 
fashion And thi was at the moment 
when the Turks were bombarding Kalafat 
in Roumania from Widdin on the Bulga- 
tian side of the Danube' Such a spec- 
tacle vould be witnessed nowhere save 
in this land, ‘** where it always afte1- 
noon,” where people at times seem to 
suspend respnation because they are too 
idle to Ineathe, and where even a dog 
will protest 1f you ask him to move 
quickly out of your path The old Turk 
doubtless fished in silence and calm until 
the end of the war for I never heard of 
the removal of either himself or his com- 
panions 

The journeys by 1tiver and by 1ail from 
Lowe: Roumania to the romantic and 
broken countty surrounding Or1sova are 
extremely interesting The Danube 
stretches of shimmering water among the 
reedy lowlands —where the only sign of 
hife 18 a quaint craft painted mm gaudy 
colors becalmed in some nook, or a 
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gterd-house built on piles driven into the 
mnd-— aie perhaps a trifle monotonous, 
but one has only to turn from them to 
the people who come on board the 
eteame: to have a rich fund of enjoy- 
ment Nowhere are types so abundant 
and various as on the 1outes of tiavel 
between Buchaiest and 
Rustchuk, o: Pesth and 
Belgrade Every com- 
plexion, an ext:aordinaiy 
piquancy and variety of | 
costume, and a bewilder- 
Ing anay of languages 
and dialect» are set before 
the caieful observer <A» 
for myself. I found a 
special enchantment in the 
scenery of the Danube, — 
in the lonely lets, the 
wildernesses of young 
shouts in the marshen, the 
fhehts of aquatic buds a» 
the sound of the steamer 
wis heard, the long 
tongues of land on which 
the water-buffaluoes lay 
huddled in stupid con- 
tent, the tiny hummocks, 
where villages of wattled 
hovels were «assembled. 
The Bulgarian shore 
stands out in bold relief 
Sistova, from the 11ve1, 18 
positively beautiful, but 
the now historical 
Sunnitza seems only a mud-flat 


At 
night the boats touch upon the Rouma- 
nian side for fuel,—the Turks have 
always been too lazy and vicivus to de- 
velop the splendid mineial 12s8ources of 
Bulgaria, — and the stout peasants and 
then wives trundle thousands of bar1ows 


of coal along the swinging planks. Here 
18 1aw life, lusty, full of rude beauty, 
but utterly inoult. The men and women 
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appear to be merely animais gifted with 
speech The women wear almust no 
clothing , their matted hair drops about 
their shapely shoulders as they toil 
at the burden, singing meanwhile some 
merry chorus Little tenderness 1s he- 
stowed on these creatures, and 1t wa» pot, 





rHEF RUbSTANS CROSSING 
10n& DANUBE IN FRONT 
OF SISTOVA 


without a slight twinge ot 
the nerves that I saw the 
huge, bmly maste: ot the 
boat’s crew now and then hestow 2 11ng- 
ing slap with his open hand upon the 
neck o1 cheek of one of the poor women 
who stumbled with her load, or who 
halted toi a moment to indulge m abuse 
of acomade As the boaf moved away. 
these people, dancing about the heaps of 
coal in the torchlight, Jooked not unhke 
demons dispoitmg in agme gruesome 
nook of enchanted goat Uae they 
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weie gypsies they did not need the aid of 
the torches they were »sufhciently de- 
moniacal without artificial aid 

Kalatat and Turnu-Seyeiinu are small 
towns which would never have been 
much heard of had they not been m the 
region visited by the war Turnu-Sey- 
erimnu is noted, however, as the poimt 
where Severmus once built a mighty 
tower, and not far fiom the httle hamlet 
may still be seen the 10u1ns of Tiajan’s 
immemorial bridge Where the Danubeis 
twelve hundred yard. wide and nealy 
twenty feet deep Apollodoius of Damas- 
cus did not hesitate, at Tiajan’s com- 
mand, to undeitake the cunstruction of 
a bridge with twenty stone and wooden 
arches He builded well, for one o1 two 
of the stone piers still remain perfect, 
after a lapse of sixteen centulles, and 
eleven of them, moire or less 1uined, aie 
yet visible at low wate: Apollodorus 
was a man of genius, a3 his othe: work, 
the Trajan Column, proudly standing in 
Rome, amply testifies No doubt he 
was richly rewaided by Trajan for con- 
structing a work which, flanked as it 
was by noble fortifications, bound the 
newly captured Dacian colony to the 
Roman cinpire What mighty men were 
these Romans, who caived ther way 
. along the Danuhe banhs, hewing 1oads 
and levellimg mountains at the same 
tame that they engaged the savages of 
the locahty im daily battle! | There 
weie indeed giants im those days 

When Ada-Kalé is passed, and pretty 
Orsova, lying in «*umbious quiet at the 
foot of noble mountains, 1s reached, the 
last trace of Turkish domination 1s left 
behind In future years, if the treaty 
of San Stefano holds, there will be little 
- anit ener of Gttoman lack of civilization 

agyuhere on the Danube, for the forts 
of the Tu gradually disappear, 
and the M an cannot for an in- 
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stant hold his own among Christians 
where he has no military advantage. 
But at Orsova, although the 1ed fez and 
voluminous trousers are 1arely seen, the 
influence of ‘Tukey 1s keenly felt. It 1s 
in these remote regions of Hungary that 
the 1eal 1age against Russia and the 
burning enthusiasm and sympathy foi 
the Turks were most openly expressed 
Every cottage in the neighborhood 15 
filled with crude pictures tepieseuting 
events of the Hungatian 1e\ olution , and 
the peasants, as they look upon those 1e- 
mindeis of perturbed times, reflect that 
the Russians weie instiumental in pre- 
venting the accomplehment of then 
deaiert wishes Here the Hungazian is 
eminently patiotic, he endeavors as 
much as possible to forget that he and 
his are bound to the empne of Austria, 
and he speaks of the Geiman and the 
Slav, who are hi fellow-subjects, with 
asneer The people whom one encoun- 
ters 1m that corner of Hungary profess 
a dense ignoiance of the German lan- 
guage, but if pressed can speak it ghbly 
enough. I won an angiy frown and an 
unpleasant 1emark fiom an innkeeper 
because I did not know that Austiian 
postage-stamps are not good in Hungary 
Such melancholy ignorance of the sim- 
plest details of existence seemed to my 
host meet subject for reproach 

Orsova became an important point as 
soon as the Turks and Russians were at 
war The peasants of the Banat stared 
as they saw long lines of travclleis leav- 
ing the steamers which had come fiom 
Pesth and Bazias, and invading the 
two small inns. usually more than 
half empty Englishmen, Russians, 
Austiian officers sent down tu keep care- 
ful watch upon the land, French and 
Prussian, Swiss and Belgian military 
attachés and couriers, journalists, artists, 
amateur army-followers, crowded the 
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two long stieets and eshausted the mai- 
ket. Next came a hungry and thusty 
mob of 1efugees fiom Wild, — Jews, 
Greeks, and gypsies, — and these piom- 
enaded theu variegated misery on the 
river bank» from suuzise until sunsct 
Then out from Roumanian land powed 
thousands of wietched peasants, hate- 
footed, bare-headcd, dying of sjarvation, 
flecaing from Tuikish invasion, which 
happuy never assumed large piopoli- 
tions) = These poo people slept on the 
ground, content with the shelter of house 
Walls, they sabsisted on unpe fruits, 
and that unfailing fund of mild tobacco 
why<oh every mule being m all those 
countries nvaLtbly manages to pecure 
W dking alioad im Oiseva was no Casy 
tank, for one was constantly compellcd 
tu step over these poor fugitives who 
packed themselh es into the sand at uoon- 
day, aud managed for a few hous he- 
fore the coul evening bicezcs came to 
1o1lget then museiies The vast fleet of 
11ver stcameis belonging to the Austin 
company was laid up at Onsova, and 
dozen» of captains, conve1sing mn the 
hquid Slav, o1 the graceful Ituhan, o1 
guttuial German, weie folever seated 
about the doots of the httle cafés, smok- 
ing long cigais and quatling beakers of 
the potent white wine produced m .Aus- 
trian vineyai ds 

Opposite Orsova he the Servian moun- 
tains, bold, majestic, mspumg Then 
noble furests and the deep ravines be- 
tween them are exquisite in colo. when 
the sun flashes along then sides A few 
miles below the point wheie the Hun- 
galian and Roumanian teriitotles meet 
the mountainous region declines mto 
foot-hills, and then to an uninteresting 
plain. The O1sovan dell w the culmimat- 
ing point of all the beauty and giandeur 
of the Danubian hills From one emi- 
nence richly laden with vineyards I 


looked out, on a fresh Apiil morning, 
acioss a delicious valley filled with jnetty 
farm» and white cottages, and orna- 
mented by long rows of shapely poplars 
Turning to the right I saw Seivia’s bar- 
lieis, Shuttmg m fiom the cold winds 
the fat linds of the intezio1, vast luill- 
sides dotted from) pomt to pomt with ; 
peaceful villuges, in the nudst of which 
White churches with sluonder spices arose, 
and to the hit the mieyulu Jmne of the 
Roumanian po ths stood up, jagged and 
bioken, azamst the honzon = Out fiom 
Otsovi 1uns a rude bnehway mto the 
rochy and savage Wick-countiy ‘Lhe 
celeln ated Dbiths ot Meladia, the ** hot 
Apiings ” of the .Austio-HMungaii'n e1- 
pre, ae yeas frequente | by thiee or 
four thousand suttenens| who come fiom 
the Lurope wm capitus to Tumesyai, and 
ate thence thundled m diligences to the 
witer-cure But the rauway w pene- 
tlatmg even this tai-oft land, whee 
once biigands delighted t wandei, and 
Temesvai and Bucharest ae now bound 
togethe: by a daily ** through-se1vice ” 
a» i1egulal as that between Pesth and 
Vienna 

I sat one moining on the balcony of 
the diminutive inn known as * The 
Hungaian Crown,” watching the pun- 
beams on the bioad cuwrent of the | 
Danube and listenmg to the mpple, the 
plash, and the guigle of the sv ollen st eam 
as it rushed impetuously against the 
bank» A gioup of Seivians, mn canoes 
hght and swift as those of Indians, had 
made the way acioss the rive: and weie 
otiuggling vigorously to prevent the eun- 
rent from carying them below a favor- 
able landing-place These tall. slender 
men, with bronzed faces and gleaming 
eyes, with then iound skull-caps, their 
gaudy jackets, and oinamental guiters, 
bore nosmall 1esemblanethée distance to 
certain of our Noi th Ameriean red-slius. 
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Eich man had a long knife in his helt, 
and fiom experience I can say that a 
Servian hurfe 1s in itself a complete tool- 
chest Wath its one tough and keen 
blade one may shin a sheep, file a saw, 
split wood, mend a wagon. defend one’s 
self vigolously, if need he, make a but- 
ton-hole, and eat one’> Ineahtast No 
Seivian who adheres to the ancient 
costuine would consider hunself diessed 
unless the crooked hmte bung fiom his 
gidle Although the country side along 
the Danube 15 rough, and travellers ae 
ad to need protection among the Se1s ian 
hills, I could not discover that the in- 
habitants wo1e othe: weapons than these 
useful articles of cutlery Yet they me 
duing smugglers, and sometimes openly 
dety the Hungatan authouties when 
discovered ‘* Ah'” said Master Josef, 
the head ser antof the Hung u1an crown, 
**many a good apht have I seen in mid- 
atieam, the boats giappled together, 
knives flashing, and ow fellows diaw- 
ing them pistols All that, too. for a 
few flasks of Negotin. which 16 a musty, 
1ed, thik wine, that Heaven would foi- 
Ind me to 1ecommend to your honorable 
self and companions so long as I put in 
the cellar the pearl dew of yondet vme- 
yaids,” pointing to the vmes of O1- 
Bova 
While the Seivians were anxiously en- 
deavo1ing to land, and seemed to be in 
Imininent dangei of upsetting, the 10ll of 
thunder was heaid and a few dhops of 
1nin fell with heavy plash Master Josef 
foithwith began making shutters fast 
and tying the cuitams, for ‘‘now we 
shall have a wind,” quoth he And it 
came As by magic the Setvian shore 
was blotted out, and before me I could 
see little save the 11Ve1, which seemed 
transfqgmed into a 1oaring and foaming 
ocean Tip refugees, the gypsies, the 
Jews, the Greeks scampeled in all dnec- 
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tions Then tremendous echoes awoke 
among the hills Peal afte: peal echoed 
and 1ecchoed until 1t seemed as if the 
chits must auch and dumble Sheets 
of iain were blown by the nuschievous 
Winds, vow full upon the unhappy fugi- 
tives, 01 now descended with reemingly 
ciushing toice on the Seivians in then 
dancing canoes = Then came vivid light- 
ning, bullant and mstant glances of 
electuicity, disclosing the forests and 
hilly for a moment, then seeming by 
theu quick depaitme to 1ende1 the ob- 
bCullty more panful than hefoie The 
fiery darts were hulled by dozens upon 
the devoted tives, and the tall and giace- 
ful stems were bent hke reeds befoe 
the rushing of the blast Cold swept 
thiough the vale, and shadows seemed 
to follow it Such contrast with the lu- 
minous, lovely, semi-tiopical afternoon, 
in the dieamy restfulness of which man 
and beast seemed settling into Icthuigy, 
wis qushing It pumed and disturbed 
the spuit Master Josef, who never lost 
an occasion to cross lumself, and to do 
a few turns on a litth iosary of ambe1 
beads, came and went in a hind of a 
dazed mood while the stoim was at Its 
height Just a» a blow ww struck 
among the hills which seemed to make 
the eaith quiver to its centre, the varlet 
appivached, and modestly, mquned if 
the “ honoithle soc ty” — myself and 
chance companions — would visit: that 
very afternoon the famous chapel im 
Which the aown of Hungary hes buted 
I glanced cuniously at hun, thinking that 
possibly the thunde: had addled Ins 
brain ** Oh, the honvradle society may 
walk in sunshme all the way to the 
chapel at five o'clock!” he said. with 
an encoulaging gi = ** These Danube 
ptolms come and go as quickly as a Tel- 
gane fioma hen-roost See! the thun- 
de: has stopped it» howling, and thete is 
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not a wink of lightning = = Even the 1aimn- 
diops are 60 few that one may almost 
walk between them ”’ 

I retained to the baleony fiom which 
the storm had driven me, and was gut 
fied by the sight of the mount un side 
studded with pearls. which a faint glow 
m the sky was gently touching The 
Danube roared and foamed with mnie 
cious glee as the poor Servius were 
still whnled about on the water But 
wiesentl, through the deep gorges, and 
alony the sombre stieun, ind over the 
vineyauds, the rochs, and the roofs of 
huinble cottages stole a wuim biveze, 
followed by dazzling sunlight, which 
returned in nad: haste to atone for the 


displeasure of the wind and 1am In 
afew moments the refugees were urn 


afield, spreading then drenched gu- 
ments on the wooden iulings and 
stalking about moa condition niurtowly 
approaching nikedness A gypsy fou 
feet Ingh, Glad im a linen shut ound trou- 
bCls SO Wide 15 to Tesemble pettuoats, 
sholled thoughtlessl on the bank, sing- 
ing a pluntive melody, and now and 
then turning lus brown fie skyward 
asif to salute the sun) The clild of 
mysterious ancestry this wiundarcr from 
the East, this robber of 1oosts, and Cun- 
mng woke. in metals. possessed neithe 
hit no. shoes, Lis naked brewt and his 
unprotected arms must suite: cold at 
night, yet he seeined wonderfully hippy 
The Jews and Greeks gave hin scorntul 
glances, which he 1eturned with quizsi- 
cal. provoking suules = At list he thicw 
himself down on a plank, from whiuh 
the gene1ous sun was tayidly diying the 
lain, and, colmg up as a dog night 
have done, he wap soon asleep 

With a maine glass I could see dis- 
tinctly every movement on the Seiryian 
shore Close to the water’s edge nestled 
& small village of neat white cottages 
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Aiound 1 little wharf hovered fifty, or 
sixty stout faime1s, mounted on sturdy 
ponies, watching the ain al of the ‘* Mer- 
cm,” the Servian steamer from Belgn ide 
and the Savalive:r The ** Mercw ” came 
puffing vahantly forward, as uncon- 
cauncd as if no whnulwind had swept 
aq10%9 her pith, although she must have 
been in the nu.ow and dangerous cafion 
of the ** Jhon Gates “ when the blast and 
che shower were mostfuneous On the 
1040s leading down the mountain sides 
I saw long processions of squealing and 
giunting swine, black, white and gray, 
all active and self-willed, fighting eich 
othe: for the tught ot way Before 
each procession maiched a swineherd 
playing on a juste pipe, the sounds 
from which pinaitive mstrument seemerl 
to exeranse Cuceim cnchantment upon 
the rude flocks It ww meapressibly 
comical to watch the masses of swine 
after they, had been enclosed m_ the 
* folds,.”— huge tracts teneed im, and 
provided with sheltcrs at the cores 
Lach head knew 1t iniste: and as he 
passed to and fro would salute lin with 
a dehghted squeal, winch died away mnto 
2 selles Of disappomted and evnical 
Q:0anp as soon as the porkers had dis- 
covered that no evening 1repast was tuo 
be ottered them Grood fare do these 
Servian swine find in the whundant pio- 
Vision of acorns m the vist forests The 
men who spend thei lives in Lestiaming 
the vagabond ustinets of these vulgar 
animals may perhaps be thought a col- 
lection of Inutal binds but on the 
contrary they are fellows of shrewd 
common sense and much dignity of feel- 
Ing Kara-George the terior of the 
Twh at the hegmning of the century, 
the majestic characte: who won the ad- 
mm ition of Europe, whose gers a» a 
noldier wah praised by Napoleon the 
Gieat, and who freed his count: ymen 
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from boudage,—Kaia-Geoige was a 
swineheid in the woods of the Schau- 
madia until the wind of the spnit fanned 
bis brow and called him trom his simple 
toil to nmnmortalize lis homely name 
Mister Josef and his fellows in Oisova 
did not hate the Servians with the bitter- 
ness manifested towards the Roumani- 
ans vet they considered them as aliens, 
wd as dangerous conspn itors against 
the public weal ** Who knows at what 
moment they may go over to the Rus- 
siane ?”? was the constint cry And in 
plocess of time they went, but although 
Master Josef liad professed the utmost 
Willingness to take up aims on puch an 
occasion, 1t does not appear thit he did 
it. doubtless preferring, on 1eflection 
the qmet of his mn and his flash of white 
wine m the cout-yard rather than an 
excursion among the = trans-D wubian 
bills and the chances vf an untowad 
fate at the pomt of a Servian knife It 
16 not astonishing that the two peoples 
do not understand each other, although 
only a stup of water separates thei 
fioutiers for a long stietch, fur the 
difference in language and 1n it» wiitten 
fom 18 a most effectual bariie1 to inte1- 
course The Seivians leain something 
of the Hungauians’ dialects, since they 
come to till the 11ch lands of the Banat 
in the summe: season Bulgarians and 
Seivians by thousands find employment 
in Hungary in suminet and 1ectuin home 
when autumn sets mw. But the dreams 
and ambitions of the two peoples have 
nothing in common. Se1via looks long- 
ingly to Slavic unification, and 14 anxious 
to secuie for herself a p1edominance in 
the new nation to he mouldcd out of the 
old scattered elements Hungary bhe- 
heves that the consolidation of the Slavs 
would place her in a dangeious and 
hunuhating position, and conspires day 
and night to compass exactly the reverse 
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of Servian wishes. Thus the two coun- 
thies are theoretically at peace and prac- 
tically ot war. While the conflict of 
1877 was mm ptogiess colhsions between 
Seivian and Hungarian were of almost 
daily occurence 

The Wungaian’s intole.sance of the 
Slav does not pioceed from unworthy 
Jealousy, but rather fiom an exaggeitted 
ide v of the nnpoitance of lis own coun- 
try and of the evils which might betall 
it if the old Se1b stock began to renew 1ts 
ancient glory In cornets of Hungary, 
such as Oisoya, the peas mt imagimes 
that Ins nite land 1s the main world, 
and that the 1est of Ewope 1s an unnec- 
essary and troublesome fimge around 
the edges of it) There » a ptory of a 
gentleman in Pesth who went to a dealer 
In maps and inquied for a qlohus of 
Hungary, showing that he mmagined it to 
be the whole 1ound eaith 

So fai were the land and the stream 
after the storm that I lingcred until sun- 
set gazing out ovel liver and on Servian 
hills, and did not accept Jo-ef’s invita- 
tiun to visit the chapel of the Hungarian 
ciown that evenmg But uext moin- 
ing before the sun was high I wandered 
alone in the dnection of the Roumaniain 
fiontier, and by accident came upon the 
chapel. It 1 a modest structure, in a 
nook suriounded by tall poplars, and 
within 1s a simple chapel, with Latin in- 
sciiptions Tere the histo.ic crown 1e- 
poses, now that theie 1s no longer any 
use fo1 1¢ at Presbuig, the ancient capital 
Here it was biought by pious hands after 
the troubles between Austria and Hun- 
gaiy wee settled During the revolu- 
tion the sacied bauble was hidden by 
the command of noblemen to whom it 
had been confided, and the servitois 
who concealed it at the behest of ther 
masters were slain, lest in an mdiscreet 
moment they might betiay the secret 
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For thousands of enthusiasts this tiny 
chapel is the holiest of shrnes, and 
should trouble come anew upon Hungary 
in the present peitui bed times the crown 
would perhaps journey once more 

It seemed pitiful that the railway 
should ever mvade this out-of-the-way 
corner of Emope But if was already 
crawling thiough the mountains, hun- 
dieds of Itahan laborers were putting 
down the shining ails in woods and glens 
where no sounds save the song of birds o1 
the curol of the infrequent passer-hy had 
theictofo.e been heard For the present, 
howeve1, the old-fashioned, comfortless 
diligence heeps the 10ads, the berib- 
boned postion winds Ins mery horn, 
and a» the aftennoon sun 1s getting low 
the dust), antique velncle rattles up to 
the cout of the mn, the enad gets 
down, dust» the leathe: casing of the 
gun which nowadays he 15 nevc1 com 
pelled to use, then he touches his squaue 
hat, ornamented with a feather. to the 
Maids and men of the hostehy When 
the mals ue claimed, the horses 1e- 
fiesbed, and the stage ss covered with its 
leathern hood, postion and guad sit 
down together in a cool commer under the 
gallery inthe ¢ ount-yaid and cr ich v‘t10us 
small flasks of wme They smoke then 
porcelain pipes, impoited fiom Vienna, 
With the an of menoft the wold who 
haye travelled and who could tell you a 
thing o1 two if they Hhed = They are 
neva tued of talking of Meh dia, which 
Is one of then puneipal stations The 
sad-faced nobleman, followed by the 
decorous old man-servant m fantastic 
Magyar hvery, who annved in the dil- 
gence, has heen to the baths The mas- 
te: 1s vainly seeking cu1e, comes evely 
year, and always supplies postilion and 
guard with the money to buy flasks of 
wine [his the postilion tells me and 
my fellows, and suggests that the ** hon- 
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oiable society ” should follow the worthy 
nobleman’s example. No soonei 1s It 
done than postilion and guard kise our 
hands, which 1 likewise an evidence 
that they have tiavelled, are well met 
with every stranger and all customs, and 
know mote than they say 

The Romans had extensive establish- 
ments at Mehadia, which they called 
the ** Baths of Hercules ” and 1 1s in 
memory of this that a statue of the good 
giant stands in the syuue of the httle 
town Scattered through the hills, many 
Insciiptions to Hercules, to Mercury, 
and to Venus have been tound during 
the ages The villages on the toad 
thithe: are few and far hetween and aie 
inhabited by peasants decidedly Dacian 
In type It 1s estunated thit a million 
and a half of Roumanians ae settled in 
Hungary, and in this section they are 
exceedingly nuincious =Men and women 
wear show y costumes, quite hail anc and 
uncomfortuble The women seem detel- 
mined to weu a fex ganments as pos- 
sible and to compensate for lack of 
number hy brightness of colo.ng = In 
many 2 pretty face traces of gypsy 
blood may be seen This vag vbond taint 
gives an inexpressible chum toa fice 
for which the Hungarian stram ho al- 
ready done much = =‘The coal-black han 
and wild, mutmous cyes set off to pel- 
faction the pale face and exquisitely 
thin lips, the delicate nostiils and beau- 
tifully moulded chin’ Angel on devil? 
quenies the beholder = Sometimes he 
constrained to think that the poset ssu1 
of such 2 face hays the mingled souls of 
sunt and suen The hght undertone of 
melancholy which pervades gy pps beauty, 
Z\pey music, g\psv mannels, has an 
extremely remarkable fascination for all 
who perceive it Even when 1 1s almost 
buiied beneath ignorance and animul 
craft 1t 18 still to be found in the gyps\ 
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nature after dihgent search Tins strange 
race seems overshadowed by the sor1ow 
of sume haunting memory Each indi- 
vidual belunging to the Tsiganes whom 
I saw impressed me as a fugitive from 
Fate To look back was impossible ; of 
the present he was careless, the future 
tempted him on In then music one 
now and then hears hints of a desne to 
1etuin to some fa1-off and half-foigotten 
land But this 1s 1are 

There 1% a lage number of * crvil- 
ized gypsien,”’ £0 called. m the neigh- 
borhood of O1sova ‘IT never saw one of 
them without a profound compassion fot 
lnm, so utterly unhappy did he look in 
aidinay attne The musimans who 
came nightly to play on the lawn in 
front of the Hungaiian Ciown inn he- 
longed to these civilized Toiganes They 
had lost all the freedom of gesture, the 
proud, half-savage statelmess of those 
who1emained nomadic and untiammelled 
by local law and custom The old in- 
stinct Was in thei music, and sometimes 
there diufted ito it the same mixtuie 
of saint and devil which I had seen in 
the * composite ” faces 

As soon a5 supper was set forth, 
piping hot and flanked bv flagons of 
hee: and wine, on the lawn, and the 
guests had assembled to paitake of the 
good chee, while yet the after-glow hn- 
gered along the Danube, these dusky 
Musicians appeared and mstalled them- 
selves in a comner The old stream’s 
muimu could not diown the piercing 
and pathetic notes of the violin, the gen- 
tle wail of the guzla, o1 the soft thrum- 
ming of the i1ude tambouine Little 
poetry as a spectacled and frosty Aus- 
trian officer inght have im In» soul, that 
httle must have been awakened by the 
songs and the orchestral pe:formances 
of Fhe Tsizanes as the sun sank low 
The dusk began to creep athwait the 
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lawn and a cool breeze fanned the fo1e- 
head» of the listeners When the light 
was all gone, these men, as if inspired 
by the darkness, sometimes improvised 
most angelic melody There was never 
any loud on boisterous note, nevcr any 
direct appeal to the attention I in- 
vaniably forgot the singeis and playeis, 
and the music seemed a part of the har- 
mony of Nature While the pleasant 
notes echoed in the twilight troons of 
Jaunty young TTungatian soldiers, diessed 
in 1ed hose, dark-green doublets, and 
small caps, sometimes adomed with 
feathers, sauntered up and down the 
puneipal street, the 1efugees huddled 
In corneis and listened with delight, the 
Austrisn ofhcials lumbaed by powmg 
clouds of smoke fiom then Jong, strong, 
and mevitible cigars, and the dogs for- 
got them petennial quairel for a few 
instants at a time 

The dogs of Onsova and of all the 
neighbo1ing countiy have many of the 
chaiactenstics of then fellow-c1eatures 
in Tuthey Or1sova 1s divided into 
** beats,” which wie thoroughly and care- 
fully patiolled night and day by bands 
of dogs, who recognize the limits of their 
domam and severely iesent intupsion. 
In fiont of the Hungarian Clown a large 
dog, aided by a small vellow cu and a 
black spamel, mainly made up of eain 
and tail, muntamed order: = The after- 
noon quiet was generally disturbed about 
fom o'clock by the advent of a strange 
canine, Who, with that expression of ex- 
tieme mnocence which always chai acter- 
izes the anunal that hnows he 1s doing 
wrong, would venture on to the foibid- 
den ground <A low giowl m chorus 
fiom the thee guardians was the mey- 
itable preluminary warning The new- 
come1 usually seemed much purpnsed at 
this, and gave an astonihed glance, 
then wagging his tail meily, as much 
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as to say. ‘*Nonsense' I must have 
been mistaken,” he approached anew. 
One of the trio of guaidians thete- 
upon sallied forth to mect him, fol- 
lowed by the others a hittle distance 
behind If the strange dog showed his 
teeth, assumed a defiant attitude, and 
seemed inclined to make lis way through 
any number of enemies, the tio held a 
consultation, which I am bound to say 
almost invariably resulted in a fight 
The intiuder would eithe: fly yelping, 
o1 would work lis way acioss the intei- 
dicted teriitory hy means of a series of 
encounters, accompanied by the most 
tenifi, baking, snappmg, and shiuek- 
Ing, and by a very considerable effusion 
of blood = The person who should inte1- 
feie to prevent a dog-fight in Orsova 
would be regarded as a lunatic Some- 
times a lange white dog. accompamied by 
two shaggy animals i1esembling wolyen 
80 Closely) that 1t was almost Impossible 
to believe them gu:idians of flocks of 
sheep, passed by the Hungauan Crown 
unchallenged . but these were probably 
tried watiiois, Whone valor Was so well 
known that they woe uo longer ques- 
tioned any where 

The gypeics have in then wagons o1 
following m then train small black dogs, 
of tempe1 unpaialleled for uglmess — It 
ls npossible to approach a Tsigane tent 
ol wagon Without encounteling a swalm 
of there dunmutive cicataies, whose 
rage ls not only amusing, but sometimes 
rather appalling, to contemplate  Dit- 
ing 1apidly by a camp one morDing m a 
farmer’s cart diawn by two stout horses 
adorned with jyingling bells, I was tol- 
lowed by a pack of these dark-skinned 
anmmals The bell» awoke such 1 ige 
within them that they seemed msane 
undei it influence Av» they leaped and 
Snapped around me I felt lke some 
_ traveller in a Russian forest pursued hy 


hungry wolves <A dog scarcely six 
inches high and but twice as long would 
spring from the ground as if a pound of 
dynamite had exploded beneath hun, 
and would make a desperate eftoit to 
thiow himself into the wagon. Another, 
howling in impotent anger, would jump 
full at a horse’s throat, would 1oll be- 
neath the feet of the hoise, but in ,ome 
muaculous fasluon would escape unhuit, 
and would scramble upon a bank to tiy 
again It was a real icliet when the 
discouilaged pack fellaway Had I shot 
one of the animals, the gypsies would 
have found a way to avenye the death of 
then enteiprising though »umewhat too 
zealous camp-followe: Amimmals every- 
where on these border linen of the Orient 
me treated with much more tendeiness 
than men and women we The giandee 
who would scowl furiously in this wild 
region of the Banat if the peasants did 
not stand by the roadside and doff their 
hats m token of respect and submission 
would not kick a dog out of lis way and 
would iminifest the atmost tenderness 
for bis horses 

The ialway from Vercio1ova, on the 
fiontier, 1un»s through the large towns 
Pitesti and C1 uova on its way to Bu- 
chuest It wa marvellous ralioad it 
Climbs lulls, descends into deep gullies, 
and has as little of the an line about it 
asa gieat river has, for the contractors 
built it on the pruncaple of * kecpmg 
nea the surface,’ and they much pie- 
fered clunbing ten igh mountains to 
cutting one tunnel Craiova takes its 
name, according to a somewhat misty 
legend, fiom John Assan, who was one 
of the Romano-Bulzgaiiin kings, Claiova 
heing a conuption of Ciara Tean (King 
John”) Tins John was the same who 
diank Ins wine fiom 2 cup made out of 
the skull of the unlucky empeion Bald- 
win I. The old laws of Ciaiova gave 
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their title to the Roumanian silver pieces 
now known as bat: Slatina, father 
down the line, on the r1ver Alta (the Aluta 
of the ancients), 1s a pretty town, whete 
a proud and brave community love to 
recite to the stranger the valorous deeds 
of then ancestuis It 1s the centre fiom 
which have spread out most of the 
modern 1ev olutiona: y movements m Rou- 
mania ** Little Wallaclia,” im which 
Slatina stands, » uch m well-tilled 
fields and uplands covered with fat cat- 
tle Jt 1s as fertile as Kansas, and its 
people seemed to me moie agreeable 
and energetic than those in and mound 
Buchazest 

He who clings to the steamnet» plying 
up and down the Danube sees much 
romantic scenery and many cmuous 
types, buf he loses all the 1eal chaim of 
tiavel in these regions The tutwe 
tonist, on his way to or fiom Bulgaita 
and the battle-fields ot the © new cu- 
sade,” will be wise if he joumeys len- 
wely by faim-wagon — he will not be 
likely to find a caniage—along the 
Hunganan bank of the stream I made 
the Journey mm -Apiil, when m that gentle 
southwaid climate the wayside wis al- 
leady radiant with floweis and the mel- 
low sunshine was unlioken by cloud on 
ran Thee were discumfoit and dust, 
but there was a ime pleasme i the 
airival at a quaint inn whose extevi 
fiont, boldly asseitmg itself in the 
bolder 10w of house-fionts in a long 
village street, was uninviting enough, 
but the interio: of which was chaimmg 
In such a hostelry I always found the 
whaifmaste1, 10 gteen coat and cap, 
asleep in an aim-chanu, with the buigo- 
master and one 01 two idle landed j0- 

etors sitting nea him at a caid-table, 
engeloped in such a cloud of smoke that 
one could scarcely see the long-necked 
flasks of white wine which they were 
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rapidly emptying The host was a mas 
sive man, with bulbous nose and sleepy 
eyes , he 1esponded to all questions with 
a stare, and the statement that he did 
not hnow, and seemed anxious to leave 
everything m doubt until the latest 
moment possible. His daughter, who 
was biighter and less dubious in her 
responses than her father, was a slight 
gul, with lustious black eyes. wistful 
lips, 2 perfect form, and black har cov- 
ered with a linen cloth that the dust 
might not come near its glossy thieads 
When she made her appeai.nce, flash- 
ing out of a huge dark room, which was 
stone paved, and ached oveihead, and 
in which peasants sat diinking soul beer, 
she seemed hke a 195 of sunshine in the 
middle of nght But there was more 
dignity about her than 15 to be found in 
most sunbeams, she was modest and 
civil in answet, but undustood no com- 
plunents = Theie was something of the 
plmcess-1educed-in-cu cumstances 1m her 
demeann A royal pupper could she 
serve und the linen which she spread on 
the small wooden table in the back court- 
yaid smelled of lavender: IJ took my 
dinners afte: the long dayp’ rides, mn 
mos Wich commanded delicious views , 
of the Danube, —pomts where willows 
overhung the 1ushing stream, or where 
ciags towed above if or whee it 
floned im smooth, yet 1esistless, might 
thiough plans in which hundieds of 
peasants were toiling, then 1ed-and- 
White costumes contiasting sharply with 
the Inilhant blue of the sky and the 

tender gieen of the foliage 
If the inns were unifoimly cleanly and 
agreeable, so much could not be said for 
the villages, which were sometimes de- 
cidedly dirty The cottages of the 
peasants — that 1s of the agricultural la- 
borets — were windowless to a degree 
which led me to look for a small and y 
, 
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dull-eyed race; but the elegant orbs of 
youths and maidens in all this Banat 
land ate rarely equalled in beauty I 
found 1 m my heart to object to the 
omnipresent swine. These cheerful ani- 
mals wele sometimes so domesticated 
that they followed their masters and 
mistresses afield in the mormng In 
this section of Hungary, as indced in 
most paits of Europe, the faim-houses 
are all huddled together: in compact vil- 
lages, and the lands tilled by the dwell- 
ers in these communities extend fo1 
miles aiound them At dawn the pro- 
cession of laboreis gocs forth, and at 
sunset itretuunms Nothmg can give a 
bette: idea of 1uzal simplicity and peace 
than the 1etuin of the peasants of a 
hamlet at eventide fiom then vimeyaids 
and mealons Just as the sun was 
deluging the broad Danube with glory 
befuie 1elinquishing the cuirent to the 
twilght’s shade» I came in the soft 
Apnil evening, mto the neighborhood of 
Dienkova A tringqul afterzlow was 
here and thee visible nea the hills, 
which waded oft the sun’s passionate 
farewell glancen at the vmes and flowers 
Beside the way, on the green banks, pat 
groups of cluldren clad with puadisaical 
simplicity, awaiting then fathers and 
mothers <Atavimeyard’s hedge a sweet 
gul, tall, $tately, and melancholy, was 
twining a gulanud in the cap of a stout 
young fellow who iested one bioad 
hand lightly upon he: shoulder: Old 
women, bent and wrinkled, hobbled oat 
from the fields, getting help from then 
sons or grandsons Sometimes I met a 
shaggy white hoise diawing a cat, mn 
which a dozen sonsie lasses, their faces 
browned by wind and then tresses 
blown back from ther biows in most 
bewitching manner by the Jibertine 
breeze, were joltzng homeward, singing 
ms they went The joung men mm ther 
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loose linen garments, with their prim 
tive hoes and spades on their shoulder: 
were as goodly specimens of manl 
strength and beauty as one could wis 
to look upon It hurt me to see ther 
stand humbly :anged in rows as I passec 
But 1¢ was pleasant to note the fe 
vor With which they knelt around th 
cross, 1ea1ing its sacred form amid th 
waving giasses They knew nothing o 
the outer world, save from time to tim 
the Empero: claimed ceitain of the! 
number for his setvice, and that perhap 
thei lot might lead them to the grea 
city of Budapest Everywheie as fa 
as the eye could reach the land was cu! 
tivated with gieatest care, and plent 
seemed the lot of all The peasant live 
m an ugly and windowless house be 
cause lus father and grandfather ha 
done so before hun, not because it wa 
necessury It was odd to see guls ta 
as Dian. and as fan, bending then piett 
bodies to come out of the contempt 
ble httle ape: times in the peasant house 
called ‘doors ” 

Thenkova 1s 2 long street of low cot 
tages, with here and there a two-ston 
mansion, to denote that the prop1ieto 
of the land ieside there As I ay 
plonached the entrance to this street 
sin a most remarkable tiain coming t 
meet me One glance told ine that ° 
was a large compuny of g\ psies, who ha 
come up from Roumania, and wee go, 
northwaid in seuch of work o1 plunde: 
My dtive: diew 1e1n, and we allowed th 
swait Bohemians to pass on,—2 coultes 
which was giacefully acknowledged wit 
a singularly sweet smile from the drive 
of the first cmt. There were about tw 
hundied men and women in this wago 
taain, and I verily believe that there wey 
twice as many children Each cae 
drawn by a small Roumanian pony, con- 
tained two o1 three families huddled 
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together, and seemingly lost in contem- 
plation of the heautifal sunset, for your 
real gypay is akcen admirer of nature and 
her charms Some of the women were 
intensely hideous . age had made them as 
unattractive as in youth they had heen 
pretty; others were graceful and well 
formed Many wore but a single gar- 
ment The men wete wilde than any 
that I had ever before seen then matted 
hai, ther thick lips, and their dark eyes 
gave them almost the appeaiance of 
negroes One o1 two of them had heen 
foraging, and bore sheeps’ heads and 
haies, which they had purchased o1 
“taken” mn the village They halted 
as soon as they had passed tne, and pre- 
paied to go into camp, so I waited a 
little to ohserve them Duiing the moc- 
ess of arranging the carts for the mght 
one of the women became entaged at the 
father of her biood because he would not 
aid her in the prepaiation of the simple 
tent unde which the family was to 1e- 
pose The woman 1an to him, clinching 
her fist and screaming forth invective, 
which, I am convinced, hadI understood 
it, and had it been duected at me, I 
shoul have found extremely disagree- 
able After: thus lashing the culput 
with Innguage for some time, she hioke 
foith into screams and danced frantically 
sroond hin He atose, visibly dis- 
turhed, and I fancied that hi savage 
nature would come uppermost, and that 
he might be impelled to give her a brutal 
beating But he, on the contrar\, ad- 
vanced lesmely towards her and spat 
upon the ground with an exptession of 
extreme contempt She seemed to feel 
this auch mote than she would have felt 
a blow, and her fury 1edoubled She 

ewise spat, he again 1epentel the 
contemptuous act, and, after both had 
gra the anger which was consuming 
them, they walked off in diffeient direc- 
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tions. The battle was over, and I was 
not sorry to notice a few minutes later 
that pater fumpias kad thought better of 
his conduct, and was himself spreading 
the tent and setting’forth his wandering 
Lares and Penates. 

A few hundred yards from the pont 
where these wandereis had settled for 
night I found some rude huts, m which 
other gypsies were residing pe: manently. 
These huts were mere shelters placed 
against steep banks or hedges, and 
within there was no furniture save one 
o: two blankets, a camp-kettle, and 
some wicker baskets Young girls 
twelve or thirteen years of age crouched 
naked about a smonidering fie They 
did not seem unhappy o: hungiy, and 
none of these strange people paid any 
attention to me as I diove on to the inn, 
which, oddly enough, was at soie d- 
tance from the main village, had by 
the Danube side, m a gully between 
the mountains, where coal-haiges lay 
mooied The Seivian mountains, cov- 
ered fiom base to summit with dense 
forests, cast a deep gloom over the vale. 
In a gaiden, ona te1iace behind the inn, 
hy the hight of a flickering candle, I ate a 
fingal dinner, and went to bed much m- 
pressed by the daikness. in such staiking 
contiast to the delightful and picturesque 
scenes through which I had wandered all 
day 

But I speedily forgot this next moin- 
ing when the landloid informed me 
that, instead of toiling over the 10ad 
along the ciags to Orsova, whither I 
was ieturning T could embark on a tug- 
boat bound for that cheerful spot. and 
could thus inspect the grand scenery 
of the Thon Gates fiom the nve: The 
swift expiess boats, which 19 time of 
peace run fiom Vienna to Rustchuk, 
whisk the travelle: so rapidly t' - ~ 
these famous defiles that he see 
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else than a panorama of ingh, 10cky 
walls But the slow-moving and clumsy 
tug, with its train of barges attached, 
offers better” facilities to the lover of 
nataral beauty. We had diopped down 
only a short distance below Drenkova 
before we found the rive: path filled 
with eddies, miniature whirlpools, de- 
noting the vicinity of the gorges into 
which the great current is compressed. 
These whirlpools all have names one 
1s called the ‘‘ Buffalo ,” asecond, *‘ Ker- 
daps,” a third 1s known as the “‘ De- 
vourer” Fo three or fou: hours weran 
in the shade of mighty walls of porphyry 
and gianite, on whose tops were foiests 
of oaks and elms _ I could fancy that the 
veins of 1ed porphyry running along 
the face of the granite wee blood- 
stains, the tragic memorials of ancient 
battles, for, wild and inaccessible as 
this region scems, it has been fought 
over and through in steznest fashion 
Peiched on a little promontory on the 
Servian side 1s the tiny town of Poretch, 
where the biave shepherds and swine- 
hads fought the Turk, against whose 
oppiession they had 11sen, until they 
were overwhelmed hy numbers, and 
then leader, Hadji Nikolos, lost his 
head The Austrians point out with 
plide the cave on the tiemendous flank 
of Mt Choukouiou, where. two cen- 
tu11les ago, an Austiian gencial. at the 
head of seven hundred men, all that 
was left to him of a goodly aimy, sus- 
tained a three months’ siege against 
lage Turkish forces This cave 1s 
perched high above the 10ad at a point 
where if absolutely commands it, and 
the government of to-day, realizing its 
Importance, has had it fortified and 
furnished with walls pierced by loop- 

Trajan fought his way thiough 
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these defiles in the very wnfancy of the 
Chistian era, and m memory of his 
first splendid campaign against the 
Dacians he carved in the solid 10ck 
the letters, some of which dre still visi- 
ble, and which, by their very giandilo- 
quence, offer a mournful commentary 
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on the fleeting nature of human great- 
ness  Liattle did he think when his 
eyes tested lovingly on this inscription, 
beginning — 


“Imp Cas D Nove Filuus Nove 
Trajyanus Germ Pont Matimus,” 


that Time, with profane hand, would 
wipe out the memor, of manv of his 
glories and would undo all the worky 
that he had done 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY-ONE 


A Jvuwnes though Rouminnm Wu Time — A Khan —Its Advantages and Divulvantages — Primitive 
1 afc of the Villaynaas —On the Great Pluns — The Wate: Wells — The Apmoachcs to Buch nest — 
Roum wan J cvends —'The Front of Emope — Fiench Influene m Roumima — Buchu st and 


New Orleans 


N IDNIGHT A lonely khan on the 

ciest of a Roumanian Jnil, at 
whose base stietches away a forest 
Eastwaid, a broad plateau, mmptessive 
by reason of its vistness Here and 
there dotting the dukness which we 
have left belund us, camp-flies, with 
rude figaies seited uound them = The 
musi.) clink of a hummer on 4 gyp- 
sys anvil 1s Somne to us on the Iieeze 
the nowy Bohemian Is repaning a teun- 
ster’s cart. = He will labor all mght, and 
to-morrow will slumber peacefully im the 
shade of a tice Midnight, wd we ate 
hungiy and weay. sv we ruse out 
voices mm 1 qnolonged shout = No an- 
swel 

But jnesentl, a huge black mass 
comes lumbetrmg towuds us It 1s a 
watei-butialo He marches slowly, sol- 
emnly up to the horses smifs them 
contcmptuously then stmds impudently 
eying Us, Waggmg lus stupid head, 
coveied with baked innd, to and fio, 
and almost persuading us that he con- 
templutes an attack upon our party with 
lus ciouked, useless hoins Is he the 
guaidian of the khan ¢ 

We shout agam and chaige on the 
watei-buftalo, forang Inm by smait 
blows with our whips to 1etue, monn- 
ing and evidently considering himself a 
much-injured beast Still no answer 

We batten: at the doo. of the khan 
with all ow: imght, and once more halloo 
with full force Now the dogs awaken 


They had forgotten for a few moments 
to bay the moon, and had snatched a 
fitful nap, but our thnd shout bungs 
them around us im almost formidable 
nuinbers One o1 two }rutes leap up to 
snap at us, and the httle horses snoit 
with terror, for your tiue Roumanian 
dog has vary much of the wolf left m 
him and will lunch off a lve ti weller 
fiom time to time, wile t dead one ib 
always acceptable Just as we meditate 
izing our icvolvers into the pack of 
clanoious dogs a cuneus flame ap- 
proiches Que elince 1s suflident to 
reve ul that it ws the nght-wetchman of 
the locuity. Tle 1s a shambling, awh- 
waid youth, clad im icd legamgs, a 
stufied shot jacket, and a shcepshin 
cap In one hand he canes a long and 
antiquated gyn, m the other a knife, ina 
wooden scabbaid, frum which an elab- 
o1 itely carved handle of bone protiudes 
Without vouchsafing us a single woid 
he steps to the side of the hhan’s low 
wall, and in a shiill yore addiesses a 
selles of reploiches to some unknown 
person with The language 15 not 
choice, bo I will not 1epeat it ~=Piesently 
a wide doo swings open, and the south, 
saluting us with the knife, shambles 
into the shadows again, the dogs, who 
evidently 1ecognize li» authouity, 1¢e- 
spectfully following him 

Dismounting fiom our jaded hoiser 
we enter the chief 100m of the khan. 
On its mud floor half-a-lozen figures ari 
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stretched, and we can dimly see that 
they are human Nea: the wall a laige 
black hog reclines, indulging in dieams 
of a porcine paiachse§ = The light of the 
feeble lamp which the maste: of the 
hhan caer m1 lis hand enables us to 
see this, as well as to remark that towls 
100st over the fireplace, and that a gaunt 
dog phows lus teeth from a recess nea 
that occupied by the swine On the 
night hand fiom the entrance is a small 
100m, the only funitwe in which pb a 
long wooden bench in front of a coaise 
countar and a few casks of wie backed 
agunst the wall On the left 1s the 
100m In Which we ue tosleep A low 
divan extends ound thiee sider of this 
psinall aud wimviting Chamber, and on the 
Wwindow-sills arc y laced painted mages 
of St Geoge and St Mihaedl A 
1osuy hings fiom a woodun pea ‘und 
an ancwnt gun, of such complic ited 
mechanism that 1¢ must requae 1 liberal 
education to fine it off stands mov Come: 
A Tinkish water-basin and jyntcher of 
beaten inetal sit on the floor A funt 
odo. of burned garlic and cheap wine 
pervades the whole khan, and we awake 
im the monmug impiersed with the feel- 
ing that we have been nomcised in a bath 
lnwpregnated with those subtle ‘uomas 
The host, who 1 the only person m 
the village who appeas to possess a 
whole coat, looks bewildered when wked 
by ou1 guide if he can fuimpsh the mate- 
tials fo. breakfast He tolls acigaiette, 
loohs helplessly from side to side, and 
at last begins a seiien of apologies 
The hens had laid some eggs yesterday, 
but Russian officers on the way to Bul- 
gaia had purchased them He doves 
not like to kill his chukens He w not 
sure there is any Jiead Icft im the house 
As fo. meat, where can it be found? 
“eitainly none of the mhabitants have 
py Cheeimg prospect! On what, 
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then, do the villagers subsist’ The 
guide leads us to the doo: opening into 
the huge bain-yaid of the khan and pots 
to the dinve: of our wagon, who 15 seated 
on the giound, with a bit of slian spread 
beforc bin On this straw is a small 
loat of blak Ine«ul, a lage juece of 
white cheese, and a little clay pot filled 
with course hommy = Near by stands an 
eaithen vase Contamime water“ That 
is the stutt that the villweers eat ’ sad 
the guide = * Sometimes thes take the 
trouble to cook meat it Is easy enough 
to get but they we genet ly too lazy to 
picpaie it = See, this is the end of the 
wold!) How can you expect civil ition 
hues’? We po out thiough a gate im 
the wall, und look at the village My 
fust thought 1s that Lhave suddenly been 
thanspoited to Afri  Suely these 
low, watthd huts with round tops with 
tiny devours and scatcely any windows, 
ae Afiican i form, and the duh taces 
peeling puspieiously fiom Dehid Ints 
of fencing. aire they not those of 
NCLLeS 7 

The stiong men and women aie aficld, 
wothing actively before the beat of the 
day comes on and only the childien, 
the super unuated folk, and the dogs 
rcnam m the villwe Most of the 
youthiul population fiom the age of fom 
to fourteen wm othed, and leaps and 
1uns uniwhamed along the hud 10ad» 
between the huts The only indicaton 
of 1e1l civilization in this community 1s 
a steam thieshing-machine, which one 
of the Janded propietor of the neigh- 
hborhood erected only last year ‘There 
Is no Church, no school no public buld- 
ing of any hind No mbalhitant seems 
to know anvthing of the countiv ten 
miles beyond bis village Thee i 
moie intelligence among the wagdeimg 
gypsies than in these stupid fillers of 
the soll, who are content with s0 little, 
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and who fancy thit the Roumanian p1in- 
eipality 14 the whole would 
Thiv 1s. howevel, an exceptionally 
degraded section We have possed 
throug neat and handsome villages, 
Where the small cottages. with the nosy 
storhs claching on then 100fs, were 
giouped im pictumesque fashion, and 
where the Gieek chuich-spne pointed 
heavenwaid, and the primary school ws 
housed m a decent structme Pretty 
guls in gay costumes were gathered at 
the tountams, and stout men leading 
bullocks attached to carts laden with the 
cops fiom the rch lands dofted then 
caps and saluted us giacefully But 
here, im this sun-baked, sun-swept, sun- 
burnished land, the men aie surly, the 
women ugly, the children saucy and y1- 
cious We }xgin to feel out of temper 
with this stiange Roumanian province 
Piesently we 1ecovel oul equanimity, 
for. ow wagonel, having thoughtfully 
finshed his own Dicaktast fist, manages 
to collect scraps enough foi us, and my 
companions and I can at last 1de on 
actos» the seemingls endless plains, 
though the foiests of 1ustling corn, 
towards Buchaiest The sun iw hot, 
each hose as he plunger lis hoofs mto 
the fine sand in the way causes a dense 
Cloud of dust to 11se =A» fu as the eye 
can ieach we can see the level plain 
before us, and a long 10% of well-sweeps 
— wluch seem bechoning to us with the 
weld sims to hasten forward — maihs 
the spots at which we must not fail to 
pause. and iefiesh our horses with 
water The Roumamian traveller offers 
drink to lus steed every half how , the 
beast motes’ eg lips puchs up bis 
eats, which were De¥inning to dioop, and 
contifiues, much encouzged 
“The distances between these wells ale 
stiewn with the skeletous of bullocks 
and horege’ which have pe1shed by the 
e 
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way the deadenng heat under which 
unfoitunate anmuals ae often compelled 
to ding heavy burdens twelve o1 sixteen 
homs daly w fatal to them It is a 
puntul sight to see poor oxen, with 
tongues lolling out and eyes protiuding 
fiom then sockets, struggling to reach a 
well before the death-stiohe fully upon 
them The unlucky teamste: who finds 
himself stianded on the sands by the 
loss of lus team betakes himself to the 
Whimsical objuigation of which the Rou- 
Manin peasants me so fond, then 
lights hw cigaiette and sits down plulo- 
soplucally until help amie. In the 
open country m Rownania, asm Tukey, 
no one takes the pieciution to buy 
eallion, and he whe has ever been un- 
fortunate enough to pitch lis camp im 
the vicinity of some peshed heasts of 
burden will never forget it 

On out journey fiom the Danube back 
to Buchaest we discovered that the 
only way to secuie attention in the 
Roumanian villages of the section 
tluough which we were then pansiug was 
tocommand it The peasants under- 
stool commeice but vely pouily, an 
offe: to buy food and giain was 1eceived 
much a5 2 1equest for aims would be in 
Western Europe , but peremptory orders, 
though not much tu the peasant’s taste, 
were effectual In tlus he much 1¢sem- 
bles Ins Bulgaiian neighbor on the other 
side of the Danube The stubbor- 
ness Of the Roumanian with regaid to 
some matters is 1ematkable, and 
doubtles» attubutable to the imdepen- 
dence that has ciept into ns character 
with the adoption of the exceedingly 
liberal new political constitution of the 
countiy Iu endeayoimg to purchase 
poine of the Inight although coarsely 
patterned caipets which the peasant 
wolen weave theie & no chance for 
baite:. You may take or leave a car- 
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pet, as you please no peisuasion can 
alte: the price piim uly fixed upon it 
Pethaps the most 1emaikable featme 
of Roumania 1s the enoimous difference 
between the villages and the towns of 
moderate size, as well os the cities 
Louw Blanc says that m Fiance there 
% an abyss between the city and the 
country , and this would ce:tunly seem 
to be the case in the Wallachian piinei- 
palty The towns are full of activity, 
and in ceitain hinds of trade mamfest 
real energy, but five miles fiom any 
town most of the villages me sem- 
haba They spoke with discouraged 
tone of the burdens of wat and the slow 
pioeiess of education consequent upon 
the poveilty of the countiy But it 
must not be supposed that Roumaniu i 
inditterent to the cause of national edu- 
cation The constatufion provides for 2 
liberal piunary instruction and renders 
it compulsory * wherever schools aie 
estublished " Lach vilige or district ip 
suppused to provide tunds for the sup- 
poit of fiee schools but the villagers 
plead then extreme mively a8 an excuse, 
and yrete: to heep then childien steadily 
at work as sv0n as they ac strong 
enough to go ‘field, rather than to ac- 
cold them tine to study = There were, 
neveitheless but a few vears since, 
nealy one hundred ‘ud twenty-five thou- 
sand cluldien frequenting 1u2u piimals 
echvols, and over sinty thousand were 
lecelying elementary education m_ city 
schools = Instruction m Roum mia Ip di- 
vided, as in Fi ince, into thiee grades, — 
pinay, scconday, and supenoL ot pro- 
fessional In the Inghest giide the 
Roumanians have numeious establish- 
ments which will bea: fayornble com- 
parison with simula ones in other lands 
The hhun, the monnste1y, and the 
:illager’s hut being the only shelters for 
he tiavelle: acio%w the unghty plains o1 
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Unough the rugged mountains of the 
prmcipality, 1t 15 not astomshing that 
When he az1yes m Bucharest, the capn- 
tal, he 13 1eady to bestow upon it all the 
evtiavagant titles which it has receised 
during the last geuci ation, such as‘ The 
City of Pleasuie,” ‘* Paris m the East,” 
* The Wanderei's Paradise, "ete After 
months of weary wande1ing m Turkey in 
Ewope, he who reaches the well-kept 
and tidy sticcts of the handsome new 
quarter of Buchalest, —who finds Inmself 
once more dazzled by the glitter ot Eu- 
Lopean unifolms 1nd suniounded by evi- 
dence of luxury and fashion, the very 
memory of which had begun to fade fiom 
Ins mind —1s amazed and enchanted 

It ws hke coming out of a dreary desert 
dnectly upon a gaiden filled with choice 
and beautiful flowers, with 11ppling 11v- 
ulets and plashing fountains We en- 
tered Buchwest fiom the plains, and 50 
Its picturesqueness and the magic of the 
change wele both enhanced Advancing 
1 ipidly, two hours before sunset, towards 
the town, which I] could see before me 
miles away, I could observe nothing 
specially attlactive in its appearance 

But as Tieached the vicinity of a long 
line of massive ancient buildings in the 
outskuts of Bucharest the sun was just 
deluging then gayly painted and deco- 
tated walls with floods of hght The 
picture was a lovely one, and distinctly 
ouginal Ttode on ma kind of spell, 
produced by the mystical afterglow, 
thaough n.wiow lanes lined on eithe: side 
with hhputian houses set down tn the 
middle of gieen lawns, under fiowmiag 
aches , through alley» payed with stones, 
each one of which peemed sti uggling ont 
of the enalth to amite the mpertinent 
new-come! , past a convent with tts pol- 
tals covered with pietuies of spt and 
mInaityis, past 4 grim modein hai. ick, 
in fiont of wich stvod a swait sentry 
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holding 9 diawn sword, then over a 
naked paiade-giound, and, finally, in 
lugged and unimposing procession, my 
companions and I diew rem on a houle- 
vaid no whit mfe1io1 m magnificence, as 
far as it extended, to those of Pals, and 
alighted at a palatial hotel, which formed 
a culious contiast to the khan betore 
Whose doo. a few cvenimgs previous we 
had loudly clamored 

‘The Roumaniane are very proud of 
then capital, which 1s the most impoi- 
tant city m all the Danubian prncipal- 
ities. and has an epteitammng history 
Belgiade 1» but a nserable village com- 
pared with Brcrreace (pronounced Box- 
courechfit, if you wish to represent 
faithfully to yourself the Wallachia 
name ot the city) There we so many 
legends concermmg the ongm of thir 
quaint name that people generally chouse 
that which pleases then fancy most 
The intelligent classes seem to divide 
their preference between two stories 
The fist explams the manne: m which 
Buchaiest gained the soliiquet of ‘ City 
of Pleasue ” It i» related that once 
upon a time, when the Turks had in- 
vaded Wallachia, before retuing they 
dcmanded a tubute of ten thousand 
ducats and five hundied boys Gueat 
was the indignition at this msolcnt 
demand, and the icsult was a battle, m 
which Muzea the Elde: defeated the 
Ottomans with teiific slaughter, und 
compelled the suvivots to fly = Thank- 
ful for his victory, he built a memonial 
church and ® princely palace at a spot 
which 1s now the site of Bucharest, and 
which 15 supposed to have gained its 
name at that time tiom the man) 1ejon- 
Ings over victory, a8 Yucurie in the Rou- 
mnanian to means “yoy” This 
legend emg” somewhat misty, others 
beheve that Bucharest takes its name 
tiom au historical shepherd named Bucu1, 
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who in ancient times pastured his flock 
on a hill now occupied by the cathedral 
and legislative palace, and who had 
thee built a chapel to St Athanasius, 
as well as a hut foi lumself Hw chil- 
dien aresupposed to have taken the name 
of the Buctnesa, the plual of Buew, 
aceaiding to the custom, wud to have 
aiven it to the hamlet which then fathes 
had founded Macauus, the Patuianch 
of Antiuch, who visited the town about 
the imddle of the seventcenth century, 
has left m bis memons the ptatement 
that it then had one hundied thousand 
habitants, six thousand houses. and 
forty climches and monasteries — Simce 
thit tune, despite most fughtful visiti 
tions of pestilence, — to whichit appeas 
to have been particululs subject dung 
the last century , —despite conflagtations 
and Was, dnd foreign occupations, it 
has giown to comprise with its hn s 
over two hundied and fifty thousand 
people The plague has not visited 
Buchaiest since 1813, when seventy thou- 
wud persons perished inv less than str 
weehy The puncipality hardly rallied 
for a generation after thus ciushing blow 
Turk, Ruspian, and -Austiian made 
themselyes very much at home im Bucha- 
rest m the eighteenth century, and one 
can excuse some of the extreme jealousy 
which Roumanians of the present day 
feel with regaid to stiangers when one 
1emembeis how unhappy then experence 
of foreigners his been When the Rus- 
plans first came into the country, m 1877, 
numbe1s of the ele: mbabitants groaned 
aloud and exclumed, ‘* What shall we 
lose this time? *’ 

Bucharest can he 1eached fiom the 
capitals of Western Emope by thiee 
10utes, the must duect and important 
bemg the 1aiload leading through the 
Austuan Buhovina and by way of Lemn- 
beig and Cracow to Vienna , the second alg 
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railway passing through the fertile 1¢- 
gions of Little Wallachia to the Danube 
bank, and thence to O1sova, in Hungaty, 
where it now connects with the branch 
tapping the main line from Pesth to 
Vienna, and the thud by steam-boat on 
the Danube fiom Vienna o: Pesth to 
Giurgevo, the Roumanian port opposite 
Rustchuk, 1n Bulgaza, and one of the 
most important of the Russian stations 
during the wa: with Tukey Fou days 
of steady tiavel by express trains and the 
expendtture of a little more than a hun- 
dred dollars in gold for fares and trans- 
port of baggage will take the travelle: 
from Pais to Bucharest by the most 
duect rvute 
The Roumanian gentleman 1 usually 
educated in France, and always pie- 
serves the fondest 1emembiance and 
hveliest affection for that cheettul 
countiy Indeed, the stiange: who 
planges into Roumania without any pie- 
vious knowledge of its histaiy o1 chaiac- 
te: can almost persuade hunselt that he 
has fallen upon a Fiench provimee in 
the Onent The uniforms of gendaimes 
at the railway stations, of custom» ofb- 
dials, of policemen, are Fiench 10 pat- 
tern, the army officeis seem to have just 
left the banachs of Pais, and Fiench 
18 spoken with great puiity and with no 
perceptible foreign accent by all edu- 
cated people The Roumunians, hke 
the Russians, appear to possess an ex- 
traordinary facility foi acquuimg foreigu 
languages Now that they have a Ge- 
man prince to rule ove: them, the uppe1 
classes cultivate the German language, 
and the names of the fashionable trades- 
men on the principal streets end in ¢772 
or én, and are prefaced with the 1espect- 
able and venerable patronymics of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob The Jew 
s certain commercial force and in- 
il position in the piimceipality, al- 
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though he 1s bitterly hated and often sub- 
jected to downnght abuse by the native 
Roumanians In a small town nea 
Jassy, dung my visit to Roumania m 
the spring of last yeai, two Jews wele 
beaten almost to death, with ciucum- 
stances of baibaious and bestial cruelty 
attending the feilocious puniwhment, 
sunply because one of them had given a 
quick auswe: to a police-maste: who 
told him that Jews had no business to 
be sitting outside then houses late at 
night Both Russians and Roumanians 
aie mtolerant and ungenerous in a Sstal- 
thng degree with 1egaid to the Helnew 
tinder It ss also to be said that the 
Jew gives considerable provocation, and 
that his extreme sharpness im money 
Mattes provohes envy and a dese on 
the part of the ignorant and often fa- 
natical aguicultaral population of Ron- 
mania to get even with him by means 
of sundiy well-bestowed thashings and 
kichings Thousands of Jews followed 
the Russlun aamy mto Roumania and 
down to the Danube, and a recital of 
some of the expedients to which thev 
resoited fol umassing toitunes speedily 
would go fa. m the minds of many to 
excune the extreme measuies sometunes 
tahen against them It is probable 
that as Roumania become» woie gener- 
ally intelligent and piospeltous a preju- 
dice which 1s degnading and unworthy of 
the civilization of the nineteenth century 
will die away, and the Hebrew will pui- 
sue those calling» fo. which he has es- 
pecial fitness uniestiamed and without . 
fear of ill-treatment : 

In midsummer there are many chaiac- 
teristics 1n the life of Bucharest which 
remind the Ameican of Orleans. 
Both ae lowland cities, both allow the 
visitor to 1eahze to the full the magx- 
pressible witchery of the strange south- 
ern twilight and the glamour of restful 
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afternoons, and both have an immense 
vagabond population As New Onleans 
has the vagiant negro, so Bucharest has 
the gypsy, the joyous, tlnevish, patient, 
long-suffering, ind, on the whole, much- 
to-be-admued Tsigane. The mystic 
chikhen of the East number more than 
thuee hundied thousand in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the two ancient povinces 
now dcfinitely united unde: the name 
of Roumania. and natmally there ae 
many thousands of them wm Buchaiest. 
The trace ha» been fieed from slavery 
only about twanty yeas. and is stil 
much lowe: in the intellectual and moral 
scale than ou: freedmen of the Southein 
lowland» The Tsiganes emigiated hy 
thousands from Roumania into Austria 
and Flungary as »0on as the war began 
They possess the mpudence of the de- 
mon, and are maste1s in the at of lying 
But little is expected of them, and the 
Bucharestians, who aie im general de- 
cent. and m many lespects refined. folks, 
complacently allow gypsy women un- 
clad to bathe m broad daylight m the 
river Dimbovitza, which courses duectly 
through the middle of the populous city 
They say. ‘It 1s only a gypsy, and 
what does 1t matte: ?” 

The visito: to the Roumanian cupital 
must beware of one danger if he wishes 
to continue in the good gracep of the cit- 
zens )«=6LHfe =must on all occasions, and 
with extreme gusto, plaise the Duubo- 
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vitza as the most charming of European 
steams It really 1s nothing of the 
soit, 16 18 a small yellow current, and 
lookp £0 uninviting that one can scarcely 
undeistand how the gypsy beauties can 
consent tolave then dushy persons in if 
But every descendant of Tiajan’s colo- 
mists believes 16 to be a stream quite as 
classical as the Tiber, and a loving 
couplet 1n the soft Roumanian language 
QbbCl fo — 


** Dimbovitza, loveliest water ! 
He who dmnks can never leave thee ” 


Let me add that this superstition, 
which would be rather pretty if the 
water weie cleaie:, has thousands of 
hehevers among the lowe: classes, who 
ale eminently superstitious The gypsy 
mason, before he lays the foundations of 
the stone house which he » engaged to 
build, slyly measuich the shadow of 
some unwaly passer-by with a bianch 
which he buuies in the soil where the 
nether stones aic to 1epose He and 
all companions 10 bis craft throughout 
Roumania beheve that the person whose 
shade 15 thus measmed will dic soon 
thereafte:, and that his spi1t1s doomed 
to haunt the house when 1t 13 built 
Each house hab its stuhié, 01 sprit, of 
this hind, and many wondrous stories 
me told of then mystellous appealances 
and disappearances. 
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CHAPIPER EIGHTY-TWO 


Notes on Bucharest — Streets and Sheet Types — The Wall whian Soldiers — Conscirpted Prasintiy — 
Roumaniiw Indcpendence — Piicsts and Churche~ 


UT to retain to Buchaest It has 

2 principal stiect called the ‘* Podan 
Mogoso:” (302 being pronounced 4» 1f 1f 
were chorz) This runs trom south to 
noith through the city, and along its 
sides are ranged the piincipal hotels, the 
cafés, the one pretty theatre (Zeatiu 
Mateonaln), the palace of the reigning 
plince, some of the munistelial offices, 
and nearly all of the consula: and diplc- 
matic 1esidences Bucharest has always 
been considered an impoltant point foi 
the maintenance of diplomatic agents, as 
from thence one gets a wide lookout 
ove: Turkey m Europe, and all the gieat 
powers have handsome mansions estal- 
lehed there, m which keen consular 
agents with diplomatic functions keep a 
shaip watch on each othe: and wiite long 
1epoits to then goveiuments In mtei- 
vals of lIcisuie they amuse themselves 
with attending to comt etiquette, and 
with the pleasant and Diilliant society of 
this odd capital, so far away from the 
shining centies of Werstein Europe. 
Many of these agents have wiitten clever 
book» on the Roumanians and then neigh- 
bors Beyoud these diplomatic mansions 
the Podan Mogosoi leads past one, 01 at 
most two, story houses, set down 1n little 
gardens, until it reaches the Chaurseée. 
This pretty park, with fine diive-ways 
1unning through it, was named the 
‘* Chaussée Kisselef” (Kisselef 10nd), 
after the Russian general, who originated 
a and urged the inhabitant» to 
te it, when he was stationed there 


years ago In sping and summer 1t 4s 
a delightful promenade, and fiom seven 
to ten o’clock on »summe1 evenings all the 
ladies of Bucharest society are to be seen 
there, languidly icposmg in them catr- 
nages, and sipping ices Buchuest has, 
I should think, a» many c.11lages as New 
Youk, fo. there are on all oceasions 
hundieds to be had if wanted, and the 
diner» urge then hoses forward wsuch 
a 1uttling pace, except dung the grand 
procession of fashion on the Chuussée, 
thit the ptrange: finds some little dith- 
culty mn keeping his seat These diiveis 
in Buchaiest, and in most of the lage 
Roumauan towns, aic members of the 
sect of Rassiun Shopts:, o1 self-muti- 
lators = They wear flat biue caps, long 
blue coats, and fancy boots, — a gala coe- 
tame which accords but poorly with their 
faces of parchment, theu lack-Instie ey en, 
then pipimug voices Most ot them du 
not kuow ten words of the Wallac han 
language, and they are guided entuely 
by gestures A touch on then right am 
sends them to the 1ight. on the left, to 
the left, and a tap on the back biings 
them to a full stop The spectacle of 
several hundieds of the cazages racing 
madly to and fio, filled with officers 
beating peipetual tattoo on the backs, 
aims, and 11bs of the blue-coated autom- 
atons, as on the occasion ot the ani- 
val of the Czar of Russia m Bucharest, 
Wa» at once ludicious and inspuing. 

I fancy there 1s no other avenue in 
Europe where one may see as many curi- 
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ous and stinking figures as on the Podan 
Mogosot There are prosperous farmeis 
in Meumania, although the villages are 
squalid and semi-barbatous, and these 
people take solid satisfaction m coming 
to Bucharest once o: twice a year All 
summer long and at all hours of the 
day, the promenader may meet the tiller 
of the soil, ius wife, and then pretty 
brown-eyed daughtei 1n piocession visit- 
ing the shops on the Mugoso. The 
father wears a linen suit, ornamented 
with zed o1 blue , the trousers ale so wide 
that they seem like meal-bags. the 


jacket 1s also ample, and the bold 1ustic* 


dipplays the massive square of his mole 
01 less heroic breast, which 1s burned to 
a deep red by the generous sun His 
head 1s crowned with a broad black hat, 
almost as ugly as that of aSpanish priest , 
sometimes he 1s harefooted, and pome- 
times he wears cuaise shes The 
women’s costumes are at once simple and 
picturesque, then jackets and sku ts ae 
male of coaise stuffs, tastefully o1na- 
mented, and a scarf protects the head 
and face from the blinding light In the 
sping and autumn 1ainy seasons, when 
the Roumamian village streets are turned 
into mud-beds, the women wear fall 
boots, which disfigme them and rendet 
their gait exceedingly awkward The 
farme! is armed usually, but only with a 
little knife, which would serve in case 
some vagabond attacked him Ciime 1s 
not frequent in Roumania, cases of as- 
sassination aie almost unheaid of in the 
large towns, and in the wild and 1emote 
districts brigandage yearly becomes less 
andless troublesome The brigand, when 
he 1s cat&ht, gets short suift A frend 
of mine was travelling ten years since in 
y settled section of the province, 
and was attacked in a wooded place by 
two rascals, who shot at him and his se1- 
vant As they approached the wagon 
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my frend took good aim and shot one of 
the brigands dead, the othe: 1an away 

The gentlemaa drove on to the next 
town, and narrated the occunmence to 
the local authorities ‘‘ Hum'” said the 
police agent, ‘* we'll send some one out 
to find out who 1t was, and to bury him, 
in a day o1 two ” 

The stout and awkward Wallachian 
soldier is a familia: figuie on the 
Mogoso1 He 1s not handsome, and che 
national cap, to which he so fondly 
clings, doe» not palliate his natually 
uncouth appeaiance But he 1s guod- 
natured, eainest, and the1e never was a 
viler plande: than that which denounced 
him as cowardly He demonstiated his 
valor m fiont of Plevna again and 
again His uniform 1s extiemely simple, 
and he cannot be peisuaded to wear it 
trimly and neatly He looks supremely 
unhappy when compelled to maintain a 
stiff military aspect, as when on guaid 
at the prince’s palace or one of the 
ministries =He loves to crouch down 
on the sunny side of a wall and smoke a 
cigarette and listen to a good story 
But if he sees the pnest coming he will 
instantly re to his feet, doff lus homely 
cap, bend his knees, and kiss the puestly 
hand which is held forth m token of 
fav on 

Theie ale nume1ous smartly uniformed 
special coips in the Roumanian capital. 
The hfeguard» of the piince are mighty 
fellows, six feet two or thiee inches tall, 
and arrayed as gorgeously as the carabin- 
eers in Offenbach’s opera There is a 
body diessed somewhat 1n umitation of 
Itahan be:saglert, and a detachment of 
these biight little fellows im jaunty 
dress maiches through the principal 
streets at noontide to the sound of in- 
Spiring music, carrying the garmann 
flag when they go to relieve guard. 
peculiaiity which puzzled me was 
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constant playing by the military band» 
of our old war tunes, such as: ** Tiamp, 
tramp, tramp,” “John Bsown,” ** Mother, 
T’ve come home to die,” ete. At first it 
occuiied to me that an Ametican band- 
maste. might be among the mupiciins, 
but I could not discover one Perhaps 
the Roumanians have found that the 
simple melodies of which om soldiers 
were 50 fond have also a special ftners 
fo. then own military purposes It 1s 
ceitain that they have adopted them in 
lange numbers 

The policemen, the officers of crack 
corps, the piefects and sub-prefects, 
and. in short, most of the uniformed 
officials, follow French model» with the 
gieatest closeness Ente: a café o1 a 
chocolate-vendei’s on the Mogosoi on a 
summe! evening, and one may pe1suade 
humself that he is in Pais, — all the more 
readily a» it 18 probable that nine out of 
ten persons will be speaking the Gallic 
tongue If some iepiesentative of the 
cout happens in, eve1) one will fall 
back into Roumanian, 01 possibly some 
few willindulgeinGetman The othcers 
are elegant. dashing fellows, and bestow 
quite as much attention on then toilets 
as 18 allowable fur man The plain, 
sturdy Russians looked at them with 
some contempt when they fist came 
among them, on account of then aftecta- 
ton, but when they discoycied that the 
handsome boys could fight as well as 
twinl then mustaches the) were de- 
hghted 

A soriowful spectacle on the Mogoso1 
now and then 1s a conscripted peasant 
in the clutch of the military autho1ities 
The poo: wretch huizes angrily slong, 
ius brow clouded, often his eyes filled 
with tears, while behind him walks a 
gendarme with drawn swoi1d, ready to 
cut him down if he attempts to escape 
*¥ The peasants of Roumama suffer nearly 
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as much fiom homesickness as do the 
Turks, and when the conscription drags 
them from then beloved v. they 
ae half ieady to commit suicide ‘Ihe 
glue and glitte: of the ‘*Pars of the 
East ” does not compensate them for the 
change fiom farm to gamison. They 
sigh fo1 the tall field» of rustling corn. 
the hot breezes which now and then blow 
from the south acioss the vast plains, 
the watei-buffaloes, and the huts im 
whose thatch the ptork tiustingly nestles 

Since Roumania has won he. inde- 
pendence het army has become of greater 
importance than ever before, and offer» 
a good career to many entel prising men. 
But it 1s unfortunate that so small a 
stite 1s compelled to maintain a com- 
paratively laige standing army. If the 
foity o1 fifty thousand men Roumania 
nuw lequireb as psuldiers and officers 
wele engaged in mianufactutes, or in 
developing the maivellous mineral and 
agiicultural 1esomeces of one of the 
richest of provinces, the count1) would 
soon take impoitant rank m Europe 
At present every Roumanin is com- 
pelled to serve either m the permanent 
army or in the militia This latter 
oiganization always amounts to about a 
hundied thousand men, thuty-two 1eg1- 
ments of which are Known as the 
dorobansi, who take the place of the old 
frontic: guardsmen, twelve :egiments a5 
calwast, or depaitmental gendaime? ie. 
and fouiteen batteries of a1 tillery, which 
oddly enough perfo:m in peace the duties 
of fiemen These aie guiimsoned in the 
pineipal towns The Roumanians teal- 
ize to the fullest extent that the Hun- 
gallans ate then mmplacable enemies, and 
that part of then frontier which touches 
Hungaly 1s wost efficiently gu : 
The five millions of Roumanian folk mn 
the kingdom hnow also that there are 
three o1 four millions more of the same 
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blood scattered about m Hungary, Tran- 
sylvama, and the Bukovina, and it may 
be wiés sqie idea of binging their wan- 
deimg Inethren unde: the old flag ata 
fucuie day that they keep ther aimy up, 
spending even mm ordinary jeais, 25 they 
did in 18h4—), twenty-one millions of 
fi ines upon it, and only about a thud as 
much on agziculture, commeice, and pub- 
lu woiks. As for the Roumanin navy, 
Its cusy enough to support, for it boasts 
only one luge wat-ship, the ** Muzea,” 
finished in 1883, besides three gun-boats. 
three torpedo boats, and a number of 
police sloops for the Danube, and musters 
scarcely a thousand men 

The stranger on the Mogosot 15 puz- 
zled in noticing that pome police agents 
and postmen weal 1ed stipes upon then 
uniforms, While others ale stiped with 
black, others with given, and still others 
with yellow and Wlue The fact 1 that 
Bucharest 1s diy ded into five large wands, 
Which ae dietinguished fiom each othe 
by the names of colois The northern 
ae tiou, m Which the wistociacy reside, 
has yellow for its hue and this colo 
will be found on the Jetter-hoves lamp 
posts, the collas of unifonnms. etc 
Red 15 the commetcial and plebeian dye, 
gieen incans west, black, cast, and 
blue, somh A strongly marked local 
pride ws visible among the mbabitants 
of ench of these quaiters, and the 
luchy result 1s that there 1s no section 
of Bucharest which does not boust at 
least one o1 two fine edifices, public o1 
private 

Priests are plenty on the Mogoso1, — 
pnests large and small, fat and lean, 
old and young They are not always 
cleanly, I regret to say, and when ther 
tall biimless hats and long black 10hes 
aie stained and dusty they aze not in- 
veresting figures But now and then one 
is to be seen who seems the incarnate 
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ideal of the priesthood. IIe has the sad, 
sweet face, with the low brow c1owned 
with flowing locks pated in the middle, 
such as we have seen im the works of the 
old Byzantine uitists An expression of 
tender and sulxiued melancholy hovers 
about the thin lips, and a chastened spint 
beam fiom the f1ank and widely opened 
eyes A fine inspiration seem» to hover 
about the man, warding off the grossness 
of the lower natwe and wging him on 
to lofty and noble deed» Ih» step 1s 
plow and plantigrade, lus gestures are 
unpressive. his benedictions mmposing. 
J have not wondered when I have seen 
peasants hneeling n a and of adoiation 
before such a man as he blessed their 
Inead, then houscs, o1 then babies. 
The Cossack, as he 1ode though the 
stieets of Buchuest on lis way to Bul- 
gana, bent from Ins siddle to hiss the 
hand of the priest, and crossed hunself 
1cligionsly when passing the decorated 
poitico of some one of the miny wooden 
churches = One fat and rather disagice- 
able-looking old priest, who was evi- 
dently a digmtauy of Iugh oidet, 
promenaded the Mogaso. every day of 
my stay in Bucharest At lis approach 
women beaan to crouch, men to drop 
then cigais o: to Inde thcm, and to 
shuffie then rosaries, and children stood 
pule and mute before him Foim 1s 
everything 10 Roumania, and the extenior 
formulas of religion ae scrupulously 
observed by all classes boin in the faith 
of the Orthoox Gieek church I have 
often met a slow and solemn procession 
of priests beaiing the sacrament to the 
dying The principal offimator marched 
proudly ahead with swellmg front, be- 
hind him followed meek curés and 
acolytes with eyes bent on the ground. 
Companies of chanting prests were 
always meeting the Russians at impor- 
tant points both in Bulgaia and Rouma»< 
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mia in 1877, holding up the sacred 
images for them to kiss, and offermg 
them biead and salt in token of welcome 
Some of these ceremonies were notably 
impressive Emperor and grand dukes 
bowed before the uplifted hand of the 
rustic man of God, and the Empero1’s 
fist act on aliving at Bucharest was to 
kiss the golden ciucifiix which the metro- 
pohitan archbishop held out to hnn 

The Roumanian church is free from 
any foreign dominion whatsoever — The 
prumcip uity 1s divided ito eight dioccses 
of which two we archinshoprics, having 
their seats at Bucharest) und Jassy. and 
six ate Pishoprics = ‘The Aichbishop ot 
Bucharest 1 the chief. and ww hnown by 
the Ingh-sounding title of > the Mcto- 
pohtan of TWungie-Wallichia "= The 
degy ws dnided into * peculaa” and 
‘regular ™ cach cliss compiismg fiom 
nine to ten thousind inen  UAll other 
1chgions besides those of the «st ublished 
church are as free asin cuAmenci Even 
the persecuted Jew is not troublcd on 
account of Ins religion oid miyv hive 
Ins chore of thity synigogucs ud 
oratones in Buchuest to worstip im | 
feu that the Rownamim men uc it 
heat as little devoted to Gieeh os 
Fienchmen we to Roman Citholicism 
In both counties it ~ the women who 
mautun the Chuch The stmnptuous 
cereinonius of the Greek religion hwe a 
powerful hold on the nnaginative, 10- 
mantic, rensuous Wallachian women 

It »w but 2a shot distance fiom the 
Podan Mogoso1, along a beautiful tree- 
bordered avenue, to the nll on which 
stands the Metropolitan Church of Bu- 
charest From the plain it looks more 
hke a fortiess than a house of God, for 
three stout towers surmount the huge 
stucture, built mm the form of a cross, 
hke most Greek churches, with the 
head tained towards the east, and 
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sulrounded by a vast cloiste: studded 
with small towers The domes and the 
roof of the basdica ue coverg@y with 
lead The church was iesto1ed in ‘1834. 
but 1t 15 probable that the leaden 100fs 
tue much the bame as those of which 
the Pittiach of Antioch speaks in his 
account of Buch uest, written about the 
middle of the seventeenth centumy 
Macarius 1eported that this 100f weighed 
more than a hundred thousand pounds 
Inside the edifice 15 o1namented with 
much luxury and taste The wibesques 
especially 1emmd one that he 6% m 
South-eastern Europe Lhe frescos on 
the exterion walle ne mostly crude, und 
mn sume cCises worse) than ordinary 
They oiegresent  episedes from the 
Apocalypse and fiom the Scriptures 
in generil All Roumaniins churches 
hive something of this extuor decor i 
tion, and one or two of the cluiches 
vue bulluint m color If a Panta 
could see them om the midst of theu 
pretty gudens he would ciy out against 
them ww too gay for houses of pruye 
In the stme Coister which surrounds 
the Metiopohtin Claunch the National 
Chunber of Deputies wo mstilled 
Looking down in midsummer from the 
entrance to this leartlitive bill over the 
city one can see nothing but a fu-ex- 
tending ocean of verdue prerced here 
and there by a yellow tower or a white 
dome Buchaest seem» asleep iamong 
the treep 

St Spridion the New not far trom 
the Metropolit in, 15 the most beautifal 
as well as the most costly chuich m 
Roumanin, always excepting the match- 
less Cathedralof Aigésu Iti searcely a 
generation old, ind neatly all the marbles 
and fiescos in it we the wok of young 
Roumanian artwts The standaids and 
sceptres of the Fanaziote beys, who for- 
meily came to the church which once 
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atood‘ on this site to be crowned, me 
preserscd in St Spuidion the New 
With $¢ Spunidion the Old, which stands 
m the commeicii quate: of Bucharest, 
a strange sto1y 1» connected The body 
of the sonoda Constantine Hangerh, 
who was beheaded by order of the Ponte, 
wm 1794 hes buned there The man- 
ner in Whih this unfortunate official 
met hiv death admnably illustiates the 
barhaious conduct of the Turks in 
then subject Danubian provinces The 
government at Constantinople was 
dissatished with the admuinistiation of 
Constantine, whom 1t had placed in power 
in Buchwest, and determined to replace 
hm This . the way in which it was 
done One day a Turkish official, ac- 
companied by a hideous negio and two 
slaves, nuiyed in Bucharest. and went 
straight to the palace Without ecx- 
planing then mission they entered 
Constantine’s apaitment, and the negio 
killed bim with a pistol-shot The 
Tmkish official then plunged In» knife 
into the dead man’s )ieast, cut off Ins 
head. and threw the hody. stripped 
naked, into the court-vaid covered with 
snow Thi interesting paity then 1re- 
tned, canymg off the slaughtered vor- 
voda's head, and in couse of time 
the Poite named a successo1 to Constan- 
tine The Roumanian population was 
so hornfied by this barbaie act that it 
was some days before any one dared to 
remove the body And this happened 
little more than thrce-quaiteis of a cen- 
tury ago! 

The memory of another Constantine, 
who was also beheaded by his ferocious 
masteragxthe Turks, after he had been 
hospodar of Roumania for a shoit time, 
is recalled by the Church of Caltzea, 
which 18 one of the interesting edifices 
of Bucharest. This church is said to 
have been coustiucted hy the Swedish 
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soldiers who took 1efuge im Roumania 
after then disaster Charles XII, 
when he was transferied from Bender to 
Denfotica, in 1713, passed a might at 
Caltzea, which was then just finished. 
The hospodar, Constantine Brancovano, 
went to meet the great man at the gates 
of the city, and im the course of comph- 
mentaivy convelpation observed, ‘* We 
have heaid that Your Majesty has slam 
aS Many as twenty Janissaiies with your 
own hand” ‘* Ah'” said Chatles, mod- 
estl,, ‘you know people always exag- 
gerate by at least one-half ” 

On the Mogosoi stands the Sazmdav, 
a chuich in which 15 caiefully ensinined 
a so-called muaculous image of the 
Blessed Virgin Matthew Bassaiaba, a 
pious prince, built the church m 1684, 
and Roumanian annals iecornd nm as 
instiumental m the building of thuty- 
nine other sacred edifices When the 
plince on any othe: great personage 
falls setiounly il the sacred mage is 
taken from the Sarinday and borne to the 
house of the sufferer by priests, who 11de 
in a gala carnage, before which lighted 
candles ae borne The people in the 
stieets kneel, o1 make piotound obcisan- 
ces, a8 the image passer = If the sufferer 
18 & person in ordinary cucumstances a 
monk mn a hired catliage bears to him a 
pinall image which 1s a copy of the more 
wonderful one 

Of the nmety-six Orthodox chuiches 
of Buchaiest about one-half are his- 
torica'ly interesting Each has its 
legend, if ballad, o: its culious inc 
dent, which the paismhoners are never 
tued of 1cpeating to strangers. Most 
of the intelligent inhabitants are familiar 
with the story of the onmgin of the 
monastery chuich of Mihail Voda, pict- 
uresquely situated on one of the few 
eminences mm Bucharest ‘* Viad the 
Devil,” a great ruler and fighter in the 
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Wallachian days, 1s believed to have 
founded this church in 1456. This Vlad 
was a wild fellow, and perhaps desued 
to ease his conscience by establishing 
chuiches. His career was filled with 
deeds of the most diabolical ferocity, 
and it 1 said that he once caused 
twenty-five thousand Turkwh prisoners 
to be impaled The old church 15 now 
rapidly crumbling to decay 

The barefooted and often bareheaded 
newsboy, tushing wildly along heneath 
the awnings in the heated streets and 
thrusting sheets damp from the press 


under the noses of the pedestrians re- 
minds the American of home, and that 
the press 1s absolutely free in Ragmania 
Ever) thing and every body receive ample 
criticiam, and at all hours of the day 
one heais the boys crying ‘“ Présa/” 
** Romanul!” +‘ Romani Inbera!” and 
a dozen othe: jownals moire or less 
important Bucharest has a laige read- 
ing population, but nine out of ten of 
the village folk can neither read nor 
write, and look upon a newspaper as the 
most utterly superfluous of things. 
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CHAPIER EIGHTY-THREE 


The Guden of Terestien —Gy px) Mune —Roumaman Amusements ~Piince Gortschakoff at Bucha- 
rest — (rene. a Tenaticff — Roum iman Iouses —Pluiesc:k — A Tune. d in Roumann —.A Bit of 
Ifistory —A Liber al Constitution — King Chailes — The Upmowth of Liter atme 


E gypsy’ eves are wonderfully 
brown and soft, and as lw livs 
aside lus qguzia, the mupical instiument 
fiom which he has just evoked puch pis- 
slonate sounds, and approaches us, ex- 
tending lus lean hand and sliuuggmg his 
shoulders with deprecitory anit is hud 
tu send jum away with an angi, woid 
A tew bette content lum ind he retuins 
to the shade of a fiendly tree and with 
lus Companions sings a zound of deli- 
cious inclodies, each and dl filled with 
Wild and plaintnwe chords, with tender 
melancholy, and a 1ude eloquence almost 
BILL pI) slg 
We aie seated m the gud of He- 
1estreu. outside the city of Buch ucst 
Heresticu is an oasis crowded with de- 
lights in the middle of a compar tively 
uninteresting plam = When the rch 
southern moonlight showus its gloiy 
on the gieen pwaid and among the odo- 
uus vines and flower the bewty and 
fashion of the Rownanian capital peck 
respite fiom the toils of the parlor aud 
the ball-room im this charming spot 
For halt a mile round about, petty vil- 
las sutrounded by well-hept gardens 
ue scattered at rare terval, but with 
tlis exception, the stietch of land 1» 
barren and unmvitmg At a place 
where fou roads meet, a long, one-story 
Inn, with grotesque figmes painted on 
its stable-loo1, reat» its abject fiont 
Tn #85 yard of this cainyansary a few 
slatteznly guls arc 10mping, and one or 
two peasants sif moodily drinking sour 


Wallachian hee: <A few semi-civilized 
tiller» of the soil are galloping home- 
ward on then merry little horses. whose 
bieakneck pace seems Ithely to bimg 
misfortune to the unsteady riders. Wine 
has flowed m 11yulets m the shops in the 
shabby stiects just outside the town, for 
toiwssa “market-du ” At Baniissa, 
once a fayorte suburban resort for Bu- 
echuest’s fiuslionable folk, a few thou- 
rand study Russians wie encamped, and 
a1 hum asing from then tented city is 
boinc on the evemng breeze to listanas 
ainile away 

Within this magie close of Tlerestieu 
one forgets everything but the enti unc- 
ing mclody of the duhk-shinncd y 1g 1- 
bond chon squattad under the trees 
Who would hwe suspected that bene ith 
these scowling bows, these uncasy eyes, 
these foreheads Gaowned with masses 
of mbhv han, lay such powa of poetic 
expression“ Thc inen aie marvels. 
When they sing they seem ispued , 
then faces arc transfigmed, then hands 
ticmble, then hps quiver with excite- 
ment On the thobbmeg cunent of then 
SeRpuous £0ng one 14 borne into a 1cgion 
of enchantment Que heats the musical 
flow of the gieat Danube past the mighty 
crags and through the vast valleys where 
Trajan once camjpid and fought and 
wolked,.une pecs the musty blue of the 
hills ove: which the Hungarian hunter 
tramps mertily at sunzse to the refiain 
of the homn, one seats oneself 1n nooks 
where the puiple grape-clusters move 
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heavily to and fio above him, one 
stands by the foot of some moss-giown 
cross in an ancient village and watches 
youths and maidens fieading the curious 
mazes of the Hora Tanz So subtle 
18 the spell that one who 1s under its 
influence feel» a contempt for the tame 
sensations of more thoroughly ciilized 
Western Emope The mystery. the 
voluptuousness, the dieammess of the 
Onent seize on him and claun lim tor 
then own 

Presently the music dies away, the 
clear, piercing tones of the voungest of 
the pingeip stop shortly just as they are 
tahing a flight m mid-an = The calm 
after this melody 1 almost stuthng 
Twilight 1 coming ryndly IT sit ind 
muse for um hon, the Chaim holds long 
and wall At list I look up and see the 
PVpsy muUpiclins stretchad upon then 
backs. with then dusky fics turned 
toward the ved phy ‘They are Lit 
asleep, and unless the proprietor tums 
them out of the oa uden they will romun 
so until morning = They scam to hwe 
exhaled all than streneth m then song 
When they wake they will wanda to the 
neuest ptieam, throw aside then ex- 
tremely scanty garments, and plunge and 
he in uncouth positions in the muddy 
flood, as then fiend the water-buft ilo 
dues After ths simple toilet they will 
tiamp hefore the sun in hot }icahfast on 
a ciust and a fragment of old cheese, 
and sing aga wherever they ae per- 
mitted 50 to do 

The Roumanian common folk have no 
very defimte ideas of amusement and 
recreation as compaied with those of va- 
110us other nations There ib a certam 
amount of grace and a 1ude rhythm m 
the Hoira,—the dance which the peas- 
ants indulge in at night im rustic caba- 
1ets, or on festal day» i the towns, — 
but there 1s not much meiziment mit. The 
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men and women both act as if they woe 
not sorry when the dance i over and 
they can relapse into their no: mal condi- 
tion of slouchiness Sometimes one 
chances upon a down1ght merry com- 
pany, but it 1s the exception I went 
one afternoon tu a fan in the outskirts 
of Bucharest having been informed that 
it would be a gay spectacle and could 
only be seen once a year After dafi- 
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nite difficulties in finding the place mdi- 
cated. all that I discovered was a se1ies 
ot wooden booths, m which languid and 
sallow women, none of whom were emi- 
nent fo. beauty o1 smaitness of attue, 
wereselling cloths, printed handke1< hiefs, 
carpets wovea by the industrious wives 
of villagers nea: the capital, and articles 
of fantasy imported fiom the Palais 
Royal, mn Pais. There were few buyels, 
and the sellers appeared more anxious to 
forget the dull September heat in sleep 
than to dispose of then wares I fancied 
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that the war and its soriows (for the 
Roumanians had then just crossed the 
Danube to Jom the Russians in the siege 
of Plevna) had deadened the customary 
gascty , but friends in Bucharest assured 
me that ‘it was as lively as usual ” 
The te11ible extiemes of the Roumanian 
climate keep the people fiom that dis- 
play of viv acity wlich one expects of the 
southein temperament They bake in 
summe1. and they fieceze in winter 
They love music, and through all the 
pleasant months they crowd the gaidens, 
wheie regimental bands play, and singeis 
retail the latest fragments of opera 
bouffe ‘* Rasca’s”* and the ‘> Swiss 
Union ’? —little parks laid out in the 
Austrian fasinon, with 1estawants and 
beer -fountams attached — possess open- 
ar theaties That year the various 
ente1tainments fo: the puipose of gain- 
ing funds for the hospitals nought all 
Bucharest to *‘ Rasca’s ” 

The pretty Pimcess Elizabeth, with 
the laches of her cout and hundieds of 
exquisitely beautiful young gnls, — heau- 
tiful, alas' only to fade ere then wom- 
anhood has begun —wandeied in the 
shady aisles with scoies of brilliantly 
uniformed Russian dukes, piinces, and 
barons <All the dignitaries of Bucha- 
rest, fiom the minister of foreign aftairs 
to the prefect of police, were to be seen 
in an evening’s promenade The music 
on such occasions was exceptionally 
good, the acting and singing execiable, 
— a legacy of bistrionic horrors. fiom the 
plums of Pais, St Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Odessa, having been forced upon the 
unfor tanate citizens of Buchaiest. Ven- 
piable Pimce Gortschakoff did not hesi- 
tate to exhibit himself in this gaiden 
fom time to time, to laugh with the 
brightest of the maidens, and to utter 
those singularly non-commuttal answers 
to ** leading questions” fo: which he 1s 
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famous, when an indiscreet fellow-coun- 
tryman or a pushing diplomat took 
advantage of ns apparent good-nature 
to be rather: dumg Pimce Gortscha- 
hoff showed Ins age =e walked 1ather 
feebly, and generally appeared on the 
stieet at Bucharest supported on the 
aimof some one who was young and 
stiong IIs temper was cheeifal ina 
sul prising degice , nothing seemed to as- 
tonsh him The seues of alaimmg 
rumors which came to him from beyond 
the Danuhe, afte: General Gow ko’s re- 
tuin fiom his impetuous raid across the 
Balkans, were enough to tiy the nerves 
of fieshe: and mole vigoious men than 
the aged premie: , but his cheerfulness 
was always 1emarked just at moments 
which seemed gloomiest to other friends 
of the Russian cause In his relations 
with the Roumaman authoritics — rela- 
tions naturally of extreme delicacy, 
because anything like pressaie on the 
officials of the tiny State was far from 
his thoughts, and fiimness might at any 
moment he construed by the susceptible 
people into arhitiary demand, — he gave 
proof of a gentle consideration which 
made him both respected and loved It 
13 to be feared that General Ignatieff did 
not give the Roumanians the same treat- 
ment If the 1umors be tiue he was 
not mealy-mouthed when he artived 
in Bucharest to ask for the recession of 
Bessarabia to Russia, and hinted that 
they would be wise: to give it in ex- 
change for something else than to see It 
taken violently fiom them Thee 1s no 
denying the fact that the Roumanians 
were fiom time to time rather pieten- 
tious in their 1elations to the Russians; 
and that some of thei requests were de- 
nied simply because 1t would have been 
impossible to giantthem At one time 
it seemed as if they delighted to place 
obstacles in the way of the Russians; 
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but they soon began to workin unison 
with their Northern friends when they 
learned that nothing less than the demoli- 
tion of the Turkish powe: in Europe was 
contemplated 

A Roumanian house 1s a perfect laby- 
noth of stair-ways, small and large, 
lighted and unlighted , of balconies ovei- 
hanging other houses , and of Jong pas- 
sages open at both ends At mght the 
servants, men and women, sleep on the 
floor on these balcomies and in the co1- 
1idors, and the travelle: entering after 
midnight for the first tame one of the 
populous mansions of Bucharest might 
readily fancy that the way to his 
bedioom was stiewn with corpses He 
would have to step over the cook, who, 
with a single blanket thiown about bea 
poitly form, would perhaps be dream- 
ing and murmuuing a voluble Wallachian 
piayer , to steer cautiously around the 
maid-of-all-work, on whose olive-colured 
face, framed in a night of untidy locks, 
the moon nught be casting its dangerous 
beams, and, escapmg tlus Scylla, he 
would conficnt the Charybd» of the 
serving-man, who weais a long knife in 
his helt, and whose temper 1» bad when 
he awakes inafmght Awaking before 
dawn one morning at Ploiesci, I heard a 
strange rustling sound on my balcony, 
and, peering from the bedioom window, 
saw the whole landing loaded with the 
ungainly forms of wagoners, who had 
come in duiing the night, and who slept, 
shrouded in their sheepskm mantles, as 
if they reposed upon couches of ‘* roses 
beaprinkled with dew” Otheis, who 
had found the balcony occupied, were 
snoring comfortably on heaps of soiled 
straw in the very centre of the bain-yaid, 
as the dirty enclosue known as the 
** sourt”’ of the hotel would have been 
called mm Amenca, and were not likely 
to waken until the fowls hopped over 


them and the inquisitive pig of the 
locality rooted them out But this was 
no more remarkable than the strange 
nest in which a whole Bulgarian family, 
my hosts in Tunova, slept mghtly It 
was a species of little fortress, con- 
structed of caipets, cushions, and the 
garments of the father, mothei, statu- 
esque daughte:, and ‘‘ small brother.” 
who were all ensconced theie, ard it 
was in the entrance-way, 50 that no one 
could go out at ealy morning without 
stepping ovei, and sometiunes unwarily 
upon, the unconscious sleepers. 

A mystery, which must forever :emain 
unexplained, 1s the magical manner in 
which the man-servant, who 1s usually 
dressed in white tunic and trousers, and 
who in the day appears clean and well 
clothed, manages to keep up appeai- 
ames atte: sleeping and giovelling every 
night in these same garments on the 
dusty floor It m wondeitul, too, that 
one doves not hear them complam of 
colds, of rheumatism, or of fever: In 
winte: they muffle themselves in sheep- 
skin on in thick blankets made im the 
mountain hamlets and sold foi a tifle 

There are numeious evidences of for- 
mer Turkish domination to be seen in 
Bucharest, — perhaps none more stziking 
than the se1vile submission of the masses 
to any small authority, whether: it be 
employed in an offensively arbitrary 
manner or within decent limits The 
people, although hving under a consti- 
tation wondeifully liberal fo: Europe, 
stall show that they have once been sub- 
jected to the rule of a country whose 
only law 1s the sword I was amazed, 
on the occasion of the aival of Czar 
Alexande: m Bucharest, to see the gen- 
darmes of the city diiving peasants out 
of the way of the procession with good, 
stinging blows fiom theu whips or with 
their hands. The fellows thus roughly 
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treated merely shrank away, looking 1e- 
pioachfully at then to1mentors 

Tuakwh architecture peeps out from 
street-corne1s in the Roumanian capital. 
The peddlers of fiuit and vegetables carry 
then wues suspended fiom the long, 
ungamly, and mconvenient yoke which 
one secs everywhere in Turkey, and 
f£ome of the most palatable of Mussulman 
dishes hold then place still against the 
mnovations of Fiench and Austrian 
cookery Probably Romani Lrhera, 
as he citizens now hike to call the lhhe1- 
ated Stzte. will endeavor heieafte: to 
dispense with everything which 1eminds 
it of Ottoman 1ule and Osmanli tyranny 
I do not think that the Rovmanuians of 
the present generation fect any of that 
mtense hatred of the Turk felt by the 
Seryians, but they fully recognize his 
unfitness fo: contact with modein civil- 
wation, and are glad that he 1s to be 
banished from the counuies which he 
1efuses to Implove 

A funeiral m Roumania w somewhat 
startling to him who sees 16 for the fist 
time The dead ae borne through the 
Btieets, lying uncotined, m a_ hearse 
whose glass sides peimit every one to 
see the last of pom motitality If it he 
a man he 1s dressed in his finest clothes , 
if a woman—and espeuiily if a young 
one — she is 1obed im white, and gar- 
lands of flowers, natural and artificial, 
crown her tiesses or repose upon her 
bosom Priests beating the sacred 
emblems and clad in 1obes such as they 
weal when officiating at the altar pre- 
cede the mourning fiiends, many of 
whom follow on foot There 1s some- 
thing ghastly and revolting in this 
spectacle of the dead carned thus 
through the crowded streets |§ Wher- 
ever a plocession passes all vehicles 
not connected with it stop, and the 
drivers reverently cross themselves. 
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Slow and solemn duges are sometimes 
the accompaniment of these funeral 
parties, binds o: portions of bands 
according then seiyices There i a 
wonderful wealth of affection in the m- 
pulsive Roumaman characte:,—an in- 
tense love for home, family, and friends , 
and guief in affliction w violent, un- 
reaponing, often alarmingly despanuing 
A mighty oy of anguish went up 
from the stricken little country when at 
least a fourth of the brave army of 
Roumania ws slaughtered im front 
of Plevna, and tor a time 1t seemed as 
if the stay-at-home 1elatives would fanly 
revolt unless the government ordered 
the survivors to return acioss the Dan- 
ube and 115k themselves no more’ Bat 
this unieasonable freak of temper was 
fortunstely of short duration 
Roumania’s history has been stormy 
and full of stuking incidents The 
countiy which 18 properly Roumania 
to-day was the home of the ancient 
Dacians, who were of Thiacian o1igin, 
and bore a marked 1wsemblance to the 
Gauls Trajan ecime with lis terble 
legions, and the Dacians succumbed, 
and were swept like chatt befure the 
valorous Romans, who were flushed with 
victory anda thust for new conquests 
The Dacians had peopled the sections 
now known as Moldavia, Wallachia, 
the Banat, Transylvania, the Bukovina 
and Bessarabia, and as they disap- 
peared their places were taken by the 
colonists whom Trajan summoned from 
Italy and Spain These colonists were 
the ancestois of the people who have 
finally become the Roumanian race 
For a century or two the new province 
enjoyed such piospeity that the chroni- 
cleis of the time speak of it as Dacia 
Felix Then came the invading Goth, 
who drove out or fiightened into re- 
moval large numbers of the colonists. 
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But the majority of them 1:emained, ly - 
ing among the (roths, but not mingling 
with them, until still othe: imvaders 
came and dispersed both Goth and 
Duo-Roman The latte: took to the 
mountain regions, and in the great re- 
cesses of the Caipithians nourished mto 
vigol a national life wiluch was dcs- 
tined to have nuinerons ieverses but to 
suppoit them all with hudihood = ‘Tow- 
aids the latte: halt of the thnteenth 
eentury the real Roumaniins who had 
of comse tiken something of the Dian 
ehbaiacter from intetm u21ige, Came down 
to the plains and begin to assert them- 
selves Under the commind ot two 
chiefs, Rodolph the Black and Dn yroch, 
they established the primepaltie. of 
Wallichita and Moldavit This by 
Roumanian historians, is always spoken 
of as ** the descent.”? and 1s then st ut- 
ing-point = Wallichia wis doomed to 
porsess an independent existence but a 
shoit tune in 1593 the Tuk cime 1n, 
and the puncipality pliced itself under 
the * protection” of the Porte The 
Ottomans gradually sohengthened then 
Influence until it bec ume tyrannical iule, 
but not before thae hud been many 
splendid 1evolt. In those wild days 
uprose ‘*’ Vlad the Devil.’ he who 
ecourged the Turks and at one time nn- 
paled twenty-five thonsand Turkish piis- 
ones 

In 1511 Moldavia capitulated to the 
Turks Her people had heen able to 
resist for a much louge: time than the 
Wallachians because of then mountun 
fastnesses, but the fatal day came for 
them also The history of the two sis- 
ter principalities for the next thee 
centuries and a half may be dividecl into 
thiee penods — the first that during 
which, although unde: Ottoman suze- 
rainty, they were governed by native 
princes, the second the ‘‘ Fanariote 


epoch,” fiom 1716 to 1822, in which 
they wele goverened by foreign 1ulers 
nanied and maintamed in power by the 
Porte, and the third and present that 
which 13 sometimes called the ** Rou- 
maniin Renaissance,” denoted by the 1e- 
tun to native rule, by the recognition 
of the rights of the country by the great 
European powe1s, and at last by the 
decluation of independence of 1877. 
It 1» notewoithy that all the countries 
ouiginally peopled hy the colonist ances- 
tors of the Roumanians now have in 
them Jarge numbers of people speaking 
the Roumanian tongue, and if King 
Charles could get a slice of Hungary, a 
good hit of Austiia, and could have kept 
the Bessarabia deeded to Roumania at 
the tune of the humiliation of Russia by 
the poweis, but which she was compelled 
to give hack as the price of her liberties 
to the great Noithein powe1, he would 
find himself iuling ove: more than ten 
millions of subjects 

It 15 odd that these Danulnan folk, 
who have horowed so much fiom the 
Yiench, did not think it worth while, by 
sume clanse in then constitution, to 
trammel the press and the spoken word 
They did not, and the result ib that 
King Chailes knows exactly what the 
people think of him whenever he under- 
tahes a measure likely to be unpopulai 
No editoi o1 speake: feels called upon 
to mince his phrases im discussing the 
inmates of the palace, the mimusters, the 
tudges, on the general There wb a 
‘* Red” paity in the country, and it has 
its say as often as 1t chouses, and some- 
times has powe) in it» hands King 
Charles came to the thione at the 
close of a very excited and dangerous 
pe1iod in Roumanian affairs Naturally 
enough there had been a revolution at 
Bucharest in 1818, when the great demo- 
ciatic wind swept over Ewmope and 
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stirred even the hinds on the fat-st:etch- 
ing plains by the Danube to a sense of 
their political degradation A liberal 
constitution was proclaimed, and the 
national party duly grew stiong and 
courageous But the Tuks wee not 
inclined to see then 1ule shaken off, and 
they pushed Oma: Pacha with a lage 
army to the banks of the Danube, de- 
posed the rulers who had succeeded to 
the short-lived ‘provisional govern- 
ment” of revolution, and puiesently 
occupied the two principahtes con- 
jointly with the Russiam» After the 
_various foreign occupations of the 
troublous times preceding, duimg, and 
at the close of the Crimean wai, Rou- 
mania had the satisfaction of seeing its 
historic 11¢hts recognized, and of finding 
its privileges placed under the collective 
guaiantee of the gieat powers In 
1861 the temporaly union of Moldavia 
and Wallachia was piuclaimed at Bu- 
charest Thiee yeais late: there was a 
coup d’Etat. The regnmg punce dis- 
solved the National Assembly and sub- 
mitted a new project of law to the 
pesple This pice was a Colonel 
Couza, who was elected in 1859 He 
abdicated in 1866, afte: what may be 
fairly considered a suceessful reign, and 
m Api of that year Pmnce Charles 
came in, with the shadow of the already 
menacing power of Germany behind 
him He was no sooner firmly seated 
on the throne than the present constitu- 
tion was proclaimed, and the union of 
Wallachia and Moldavia was confi:med, 
recognized, and guaranteed by Euzope. 
Roumania was thus created, it re- 
mained for her only to emancipate her- 
self from the hateful suzerainty of the 
Porte, to whfh greedy government she 
was compelled to pay a million francs 
of trite money yearly. Austna, 
Fiance, Great Britain, Italy, Prussia, 
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Tukey, and Russia were the nations 
recognizing‘and welcoming Roumania tc 
the wonld’s family 

In a previous chapter I have spoken 
of the national representation The 
election of senators by two colleges 
composed exclusively of persons having 
luge foitunes is perhaps open tec 
criticism, and it might have been as 
well to have given universal suffiage in 
1s unadulterated foim to the whole 
people, instead of compelling those whe 
only pay small taxes to he content with 
inferior facilities tor expressing the 
choice. The King » of course invio- 
late , the eight ministers are responsible 
to the countiy, and, judging fiom the 
very firee ciiticisms which I heard made 
upon thei most innocent actions, each 
of them eauns his salary which 1» twelve 
thousand france (twenty-tom hundred 
dollais) yearly All Roumania 1s di- 
vided into thuty-three judicial distiicts, 
presided over by prefects, and these 
distiicts me subdivided into one hun- 
dred and srxty-four wards, which in turn 
are paititioned into two thousand and 
eighty parishes 

King Charles, a German of the best 
type, — brave, cultured, and sympa- 
thetic, — good-humoredly studied the 
Roumanian language, and finally be- 
came maste: of it. This flattered his 
new subjects, to whom he has attached 
himself in many other ways. In 1869 
be maiiied the present queen, Eliza- 
beth, of German buth, and she also 
had the talent to make herself beloved. 
She has adopted the national costume 
—which, by the way, 1s exceedingly 
beautzful——as her dress on state occa- 
sions, groups the beauty and fashion 
of the land around her, has given a 
healthy check to the absenteeism which 
was fast making a second Ireland of 
Roumania , and m the ternblesgays of 
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1877, when the army was fightmy the 
Turks, she worked unweanedly in thi 
hospitals, mspumg all other ladies dy 
her example 

The pulace im which King Chules 
resides in winter wo oa luge mansion, 
almost wholly devoid of catenor oma. 
ment When the Bin 
Csolesco wus building it 
ming of this century his tithe: cune to 
cxunime 3st, md remukhed 
you ame foolish to bud such cnonmeous 
rooms you Gun never lelit) than ’ 
\ hatha. answered Constuntine who 
formsiwomuny other things besides the 
Introduction of @woimto Row uae I 
un Pandang for the tutimne 
Wis ot pp itriot 
roUly bud the foundations of tue | Rou- 
mointun Rea uss mice The nitven ud m- 
dependence was bom und nourished im 
this sombre old publica Cotrocent the 
stiluipcr residence of royalty was once 4 
monisters Tf aw mor thin two ceon- 
tunes old ind owes 1ts) ovine to thre 
following cucuastinces ‘Two powerful 
families the Ciuntiucuzenes ound the 
Glikw, were ou deully cunnity, und 
Chahw Cantacuzene, tracked by his 
enemies through the forests which im 
old days covered the hills around Buch i- 
rest, built 2 mon istery on the spot where 
he had successfully Indden until t truce 
wasdeclaecd Although the old pile his 
becn restored its stil in a dil upid uted 
condition, ind the King must have im 
easily contented mind to aceept it ws an 
agreeable summer home He cium, if he 
pleases, gu and dicam away the hottest 
of the meiciless summer dave im the 
lovely valley where stand the 1uins of 
Tugoviste, the ancient capital of Walla- 
chia, dcserted more than a hundied and 
fifty years ago foi lew picturesque and 
more unhealthy Bucharest Tirgoviste 
1s one of the loveliest spots on earth, and 
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wt the become 


My mart) 


Grolusceo raed ole and 
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the wiechs of noble edifices scattered 
dong the slopes and m the glens jnove 
thit thare ware other giint Dbuildars be- 
sides) Manol the Taluchy m= the elder 


days In the imaent metropolitan 
church of Thuegoviste ws the tomb of 
Bishop Stephen, the fist maa who 


punted: books im the Roumaniuin lan 
euige, ind then dso ue the tombs of 
the fiumous Cinticuzene finnly Ihe 
hoaden eed of the clinich wis melted up 
for bublets mp 2821, ind wes replied by 
onc made of non King Chuks cin 
retch this old uid moss-grewn town fv 
roiulwav urd oof uheut tifty FP melish 
Inthes from: Buchwuest to Geucocr mda 
SIN hours joummey thenee dong pretty 
countess rowds homed wath villages, 
on the roots of whose houses the eteumu 
stork chitters undo struts ‘bo-diay Tne 
eoviste Tas only five thousand imum 
tints Tut there ae cvidenees that it was 
once vers populoms Neo chromiclear lies 
QIver tb anit tceount of its: ori 

thaditien and distony ue at odds on this 
pont, bat it scams cartun that Mirza 
the Eider who ws vo imehty tlaure m the 
annals of Wiillichie and who bec ume the 
ruler of that province towards the close 
of the fourteenth century transterzed the 
seat of govermment from Curtea Argesu, 
Where Manol and lis companions hid 
long before begun the g1eat cathedi al, to 
Tneovist( Mirzea was a notable wir 
riot, but he dues not seem to hue pie- 
vented an ineuision of bubarins which 
nearly cost the new town its existence 

In the sixteenth century Michul the 
Biwe fought a termble bittle with the 
Turks on the plain nea the town, and 
defeated the enemy A century litel a 
Roumanian prunce massiced all Furks 
found in the neighborhood and . year 
after this occurrence the Mussulmans 
committed such teible reprisals that 
Tugoviste was decunated At the end 
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of the seventeenth century one of the 
Cantacuvenes constiucted a superb 
castle neu the town It is now only a 
confused mass of ruined subte1aneous 
passages. chiotic wills, ind massive poi- 
tals, but the shepherds in the valley 
pomt up to it, and with bated breath tell 
the strange: that it the castle of the 
anuent vorvodas, and that it 15 haunted 
by the spuits of the departed At Tu- 
govist. there are one o1 two umportant 
military establishments, and an arsen il 
has been improvised in an old monastery 
paid to have been founded by nu leon a 
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personage than Rodolph the Black, chicf 
of the Wallachians at the time of the 
famous ** descent ” fiom the mountains 
Roumania boasts another ancient castle, 
*“Caumpu Lungu,” at the foot of the 
Carpathians on a plam traversed by the 
Dumbovyitza 11Ve1, on if winding way to 
Buchaest Here once stood 2 noble 
cathedial several centuries old, but it 
was thown down by an earthquake im 
1819, and ha» been replaced by one of 
the most ordunay productsotf the modern 
aichitect’s Wnugmation. 
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The Tuly Rouwmiumins — The 


T anvuiwe —Gareck Plays — (Aenaeuliua — The 


Miner Towns of 


Roumanit — Jisss —On the Inssn onan Frontier —Gedity —Natuenid Miamneis — Roum wan 


Mon tuteries 


JLSPEC L for the gaumus of the e uly 

VM Roum unans incre rises at each step 
which one tikes among, the nuns of then 
cutls and churches, monasteries and 
fultiesscs | ‘There is no builder of the 
race to-diy who could accomplish any 
of the works thié seem to hue been 
done with ewe gn the olden time The 
persant puzzles lis dull nun to con- 
struct ou flimsy cottie with thutclhid 
roof and wittled sides, — et thup which 
would afford but sm dl shelf: in more 
uncertum chim ite Colossi anen oft 
great decds were the fathers, but there 
ws almost no record of tham = No written 
account in Roumaniin can be tound with 
anculhe: dite than the lost lulf of the 
seventcenth centwy = -After thit time 
there was a dceideme of the sindl 
litaay acquiements of the strueglng 
nation In the first quater of the 
present centwy the Roumiuniim could 
searcely claun the digmty of 1 written 
language Guiadually menot t dent awoke 
to the necespity of a greit effort lor a 
literary revival The lingnige to-diy 
has not 4a positively settled o1thog: iphy 
one journalist spells a disputed word m 
one manner, Wiule ls rival insists upon 
another, thus much confusion arises 
and many conncal blunders ensue A 
newly made ‘* Academy ” 15 haid at wok 
upon a grammal and 1 dictionary, and 
lomances, poems, and Instorical works 
have been published, but are 1¢0ead by 
only a very few persons. In thie old 
book-stalls mn Bucharest I found editions 


of works by Roumanian authois printed 
in the Shue Tinguage It is worthy of 
Jem uk thit im Rowman. iw in Greece, 
the litenuy rnussuce preceded the 
pohti ud rzesival and the decluation of 
mde pendence A young Rouwmaniin — 
Whose mastary of the Enehlsh linguage 
Isso perfect thit it scams almost m- 
possible to beuluve thit he bas never 
Incn cither im Tneland ot Amica — 
hw inwe atranslition of ZZrat into 
lis native tonenue, and the pretty lan- 
eiwe scans quite iw wall adipted as 
Italiim ton CApressing the myestic sense 
und gt indiose sentiment of the monareh 
of pots 

‘The Roumuuu iu iwreeddle Iin- 
vuiges. but it ws pissmeg cunous When 
Joist heud it spoken it seamed to 
me thit IT was hstening to liench or 
Spuush = J heuhened intently cxpect- 
ing to understand, but [did not gather 
apingle dew If ww vesutious, for it 
soundad fanuhar Just as Iwi bere 
nug to feel certain of the meining of 
the spe ike, around some dubious co1- 
net, a6 ut Ineakneck pue dished the 
rechless sentences and were beyond my 
teach People me excessively voluble 
m Roumania (especially when cursing 
then horses) , but 1 stranger with a good 
hnowledge of Latm ind either Italian 
or French could leun the language m 
t few months Jt 13 deiyed dnectly 
from the iustic Litm which Tiajan’s 
colonists spoke, but mingled of course 
with thousands of words and phrases 
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borrowed from the dialects of the peo- 
ples who inhibited the countiy when the 
conqueimg Romans came The Latin 
which the colonists Inought mto these 
povines we the Litm of the centre 
and north of Italy and the neighboring 
countnes which had aheidy undcigone 
consider ble moditie uion ‘There were 
greit numbers of people from the sec- 
tions now hnown w Spun and Por tug i, 
and there were also Giuls umong these 
colonists , so that itis net astonishing tht 
words Clearly of Spunsh or Gallic origin 
ue found side by side to-diy with words 
of indisputuble Pammsuluo onegimn | Die 
aan words ue stil fouid and the 
linguige ws deeph indebted both to the 


Sluc ound the Greek toueucs The 
Slavie Jinguige most displaced the 


Roumaniu it the tune of the gic it 
schisin im the fifteenth century The 
Moldiviaes were so indienint it) the 
dcaston of the Council of Tlorence that 
thes deposed than bishop rcqected the 
Litim chuacters which they bad) Inther- 
to used m all then) prmted books and 
adopted the Slivic letters as well as 
lituigy It wwell that the Romui al- 
phabet wis resumed at a later day, and 
It ww to be hoped that some tune the 
Russians will be willing to dispense 
with then eccentric Ictters, Which pro- 
duce such a confusing effect on the mind 
ot him who sees them for the fust time 
The blindest German type 15 as nothing 
besides these Muscoyite monstrosities 
The Slavie was long the official language 
m Roumunan land = Giech had its 
day unde: the Fananots at the end of 
the seventcenthcentury , and s024pid was 
the progiess of its inentsion thit m less 
than a century 1t had imyaded the court, 
the capital, the schools, the legal tibu- 
nus, and the whole admimmistration The 
reaction began with this century, and 
the triumph of the Roumanian speech 
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may be considered permanent, although 
possibly many of the prominent Gieek 
citizens of Bucharest would not consent 
to this proposition = The Guieck society 
of the prunapality m2 Inghly cultured, 
lefined, and well-to-do — I attended pev- 
eral represcnotitions of Gieek plays m 
Buchuest One of them, which was 
given before a very large audience, —1n 
which, by the way, 1] did not observe a 
mingle Russi soldic: o1 oflicer, — was 9 
spuited dram irepresenting the upising 
of the Giechs igunst than oppressors 
and foreshidowme the cul to ams for 
the succor of those Greeks m= Thes- 
hus and Cite stil under the barbarous 
dommation of the Tuk There uc ten 
thousand Gicehs in Rowman, and they 
hive beenof subst untialseryicem promot- 
Ing insurrection. m the provinces of Tur- 
hey in Luiopo Munyv tv hud blow struck 
for ficedom hu been rendered possible 
by then generous eitts of money Vol- 
wines in Giceh ae oce ison uly printed 
in Rownanie and theatre programmes 
md newsp ipers, mm the jnettist of Gie- 
ci type, ve seen on all the café tibles 

King Chulcs 15 eunest m endeavors 
tou ynomote the growth of literatume, 
and offered a handsome prize for the 
best listory of the participation of 
Roumani: in the war of 1877 ~— The lan- 
guage 1s well adapted to poctical expres- 
sion it 1s giaceful. fiextble, and lends 
itself readily to the conceits of metaphor 
and the rhythmical fancies so indispensa- 
ble to tue poetry There » something 
of the wildness and the weudness of the 
great plains on which 1t 1s spoken 1n its 
form In objurgation and invective it 18 
s0 wonderfully elastic that the stage- 
drivers of the Pacific coast and of Texas 
would 1etue fiom the field in despair 
after havmg once heard a Wallachian 
teamster when thoroughly angry with his 
horses The utter whumaicality of the 
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expressions used, and with which one 
becomes familial in tiavelling diy after 
day thiough the country, Was some- 
tumes so overwhelming that my comp in- 
ions and I were compelled to roa with 
laughter when we should have 1eproved 
oul diiver for want of respect both for 
us and his beasts . 

Seven hundied thousand familics live 
by agniculturle m Roumania und all the 
others who labor we engaged m trade, 
for inanufactures makeno progiess — No 
native Capitalist will ish competition 


with Austin. Logland, Russia and 
Fiance It the government would but 


wntinate to the three hundied thous ind 
gyppies in the pruincapuity that they 
must work o: be treated ww vag iubondp 
ae perved in other Counties, production 
might be remarkably incicased = The 
gypsy has mechamc i talent, and would 
mahe 1. good operative But the Rou- 
maniins say thit he would evk his 
heart if obliged to labor for a certun 
number of homs daly, thit he would 
foract his tash, ind winder awi mw the 
trach of any sunbeam withcut the slight- 
est idea thit he was domg = anything 
wiong About three-fifths of the enor- 
mous amount of ce1cals produced in the 
country are consumed at home — the 1est 
1s exported to newghbormg counties A 
bad season for Giops and ov pestilence 
among the cattle would place hundicds 
of thousands of Roumanians iw dugei 
of starvation The countiy must have 
manufactures before it can attain to any- 
thing like solid prosperity 

It 15 sthange that a land where manu- 
facturing 15 almost unhnown should have 
a lage number of populous towns 
Galatz, on the Danube, has cighty thou- 
sand inhabitants , Jassy, which may fairly 
be considered the clef city of Uppe 
Roumania (old Moldavia), has uinety 
thousand Although my mnpressions of 
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Jassy aie somewhat less enthusiastic 
than they would have been had not ibso- 
lutely pouting showels of 1am putidly 
damped them, J left the old metiopohs 
of the indent Dacians convinced that its 
people were enterprising, liberal and 
likely to hwe wi mnportant commercial 
futaie The prmapal streets are hand- 
somely pred with asphalt lad down 
as well wom Pau, here and there I 
spieda mansion of wlich Fifth Avenue 
o1 Beacon stieet might be proud, and 
the public buildings were modcls of so- 
hidity and comfort = The hotels do not 
ment the sune compliment = [I thought 
the coumt-v.ad of the inn at Jassy the 
most uninviting place J had ever entered 
When T cme into 1t one runy afternoon 

the mud was almost kuee-deep, the 
horses floundered thiough it, snorting 
angnily some half-brohen mujAhs, Cad 
In giewsy fm coats, wele harnessing v1- 
eous-loohing = be wsts, putting the Inegh 
wooden collars, decorated with bells on 
them I began to faney thit T had 
made a mistake in my recKonwg and had 
shpped over the Russiiw frontier As I 
tflamped across the wooden gallery which 
ran aound the exterior of the hotel’s 
recond story. servints in blue flowing 
thousers fuched into) enormous boots, 
ip red o1 green blouses tied at the throat 
with gayly colored cords, and with bushy 
han hanging low down upon then tore- 
heads, 10se from then seits before their 
mastery’ doois and stood bowing obse- 
quiously until I had pissed — It seemed 
like a leaf out of one of Tomguénetf’s 
tiansc1ipts of Russian life In the vast 
bedioom offered me »ptond a mighty 
porcelain stove, — averitable monument, 
extending to the ceilmg, and piovided 
with such a labyzimth of whitewashed 
pipes that 16 resembled an organ 1ather 
thin a heating apparatus In the din- 
ing-100m the landloid seemed astonished 
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borrowed from the dialect» of the peo- 
ples who inhabited the country when the 
conqueiing Romans caine The Latin 
which the coloniwts brought into these 
provinces was the Latim of the centre 
and north of Italy and the neighbo.ing 
counties, Which had already undergone 
considerable modification Theie were 
great numbers of people from the sec- 
tions now known as Spain and Portug1l, 
and there weie also Gauls among these 
colonists , »o that 1618 not astonishing that 
words clealy of Spanish o1 Gallie ong 
are found side by side to-du with words 
of indisputable Peninsula ongin Di- 
qan woids aie still found, and the 
luiguage 1s deeply indebted both to the 
Slavic and the Gieek tongues The 
Slavic language almost displaced = the 
Roumanin at the time oft the great 
schism in the fitteenth century The 
Moldavians were sv mdignant at the 
decision of the Council of Florence that 
they deposed then bishop, rejected the 
Latin characters Which they had hithes- 
to used in all then piimted books, and 
adopted the Sluvic letters as well as 
hturgy It w well that the Roman al- 
+phabet was resumed at a later day, and 
it » te be hoped that some time the 
Russians will be willing to dispense 
with their eccentric letters, which pro- 
duce such a confusing effect on the mind 
of him who sees them for the first time 
The blindest German type 1s as nothing 
besides these Muscovite monstrosities. 
The Slavic was long the official language 
mm Roumanian land Gueck had its 
day unde: the Fananots at the end of 
theseventcenthcentury , and so 1apid was 
the progiess of its incursion that in less 
than a century 1t had invaded the court, 
the capital, the schools, the legal taibu- 
nals, and the whole administration The 
reaction began with this century, and 
the tr1umph of the Roumanian speech 
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may be considered permanent, although 
possibly many of the prominent Greek 
citizens of Bucharest would not consent 
to this proposition The Gnieek socicty 
of the princupality 1» Inghly cultmed, 
lefined, and well-to-do I attended sev- 
eral representations of Gieek plays m 
Bucharest One of them, which was 
given before a very large audience, —1n 
which, by the way, I did not observe a 
single Rassian soldier o1 officer, — was & 
spuited diama 1eplesenting the upiising 
of the Giceks against then oppicseors 
and foreshadowing the call to aims for 
the succo. of those Gieeks m Thes- 
saly and Ciete still unde: the baibaious 
domimation of the Tuk There we ten 
thousand Gieeks mm Roumania, and they 
have been of substantial se1y 1c en promot- 
ING InpUTTection 1n the piovinces of Tu1- 
hey in Europe Many a had blow struck 
fon freedom has been rendered possible 
by then generous gifts of money Vol- 
umes in Greek ale occasionally printed 
in Roumania, and theatre piogiammes 
and newspapers, in the prettiest of Gre- 
cian type, are seen cn all the café tables. 

King Chailes 1» earnest in endeavors 
to piomote the growth of literature, 
and offered a handsome prize for the 
best lustory of the participation of 
Roumania 1n the war of 1877. The lan- 
guage 1s well adapted to poetical expres- 
sion 1t 16 graceful, flexible, and lends 
itself readily to the conceits of metaphor 
and the rhythmical fancies so indispensa- 
ble to true poetry There 1s something 
of the wildness and the weirdness of the 
great plains on which it 1s spoken 1n its 
form In objargation and invective it 1s 
so wonderfully elastic that the stage- 
drivers of the Pacific coast and of Texas 
would ietire fiom the field in despair 
after having once heard a Wallachian 
teamster when thoroughly angry with his 
horses The utter whimaicality of the 
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expressions used, and with which one 
becomes familia: in tiavelling day afte 
day thiough the country, was some- 
times so overwhelming that my compan- 
ions and I were compelled to 10a: with 
laughte: when we should have repioved 
ow. diver for want of respect both for 
us and his beasts : 

Seven hundied thousand families live 
by agiiculture m Roumania, and all the 
others who labo: aie engaged m trade, 
for manufactuics makeno progicss No 
native capitalist will 11sk competition 
with Austria, England, Russia, and 
Fiance If the government would but 
intimate to the three hundied thousand 
gypsies in the piineipality that they 
must work o1 be treated as vagabonds 
are served in other countries, production 
might be 1emaikably imeieased The 
gypsy has mechanical talent, and would 
mahe a good operative But the Rou- 
manians say that he would bieak his 
heart if obliged to labo for a certain 
number of hours daily, that he would 
forget his task, and wander away in the 
track of any sunbeam without the slight- 
est idea that he was doing anything 
wiong About thiee-fifths of the enor- 
mous amount of cereals produced in the 
countiy are consumed at home, the rest 
1s exported to neighboring countiies A 
bad season for crops and a pestilence 
among the cattle would place hundreds 
of thousands of Roumanians in danger 
of staivation The countiy must have 
manufactures before 1t can attain to any- 
thing like solid p: ospe1ity 

It 1s shiange that a land where manu- 
facturing 1s almost unknown should have 
a Imge number of populous towns 
Galatz, on the Danube, has eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants , Jassy, which may fairly 
be considered the chief city of Uppei 
Roumania (old Moldavia), has ninety 
thousang. Although my impressions of 
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Jassy are somewhat less enthusiastic 
than they would have been had not also- 
lutely pounmg showers of 1aip pattially 
damped them, J left the old metiopolis 
of the ancient Dacians convinced that its 
people were enterpiising, liberal. and 
likely to have an important commeicial 
futaie The principal sticets are hand- 
somely paved with asphalt, laid down 
as well as in Pais, here and there I 
spied a mansion of wiich Fifth Avenue 
or Beacon stieet might be pioud, and 
the public buildings were model» of 30- 
lidity and comfort The hotels do not 
merit the same compliment I thought 
the court-yard of the inn at Jassy the 
most uninviting place I had ever entered 
when I came into 1t one rainy afternoon 

the mud was almost knee-deep, the 
horses floundeied thiough it, snorting 
angiily , some half-bioken mujiks, clad 
In greasy fur coats, were harnessing v1- 
clous-looking beasts, putting the high 
wooden collars, decoiated with bells, on 
them I began to fancy that I had 
made a mistake in my reckoning and had 
slipped over the Russian frontier As I 
tramped across the wooden gallery which 
ran around the extezio: of the hotel’ 
second story, servant» in blue flowing 
tiousers tucked into enormous boots, 
in red or green blouses tied at the throat 
with gayly colored cords, and with bushy 
han hanging low down upon then fore- 
heads. rose from thei seats before their 
masters’ doors and stood bowing obse- 
quiously until I had passed It seemed 
like a leaf out of one of Tourguéneff’s 
transcripts of Russian life In the vast 
bedroom offered me stood a mighty 
porcelain stove, — a veritable monument, 
extending to the ceiling, and provided 
with such a laby:inth of whitewashed 
pipes that it resembled an’ organ rather 
than a heating apparatus. In the din- 
ing-100m the landloid seemed astonished 
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because the small glass of cordial with 
which the Russians usually hegin a meal 
was refused Tie commented on the re- 
fusal, seemed to think that it argued a 
lack of good sense, and presently asked 
me if I were an Austrian 

It 15 not astonishing that Jassy h1s a 
Russian impunt, for it 1s but a short 
distance tiom the frontier of the great 
noithein empue, and has been occupied 
many times by the hoops of the Czars 
As in the war of 1877 1t was the first 
place into which a foice was thiown 
afte: the vanous passages of the Pruth 
from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth 
At the tune of my sping visit Russian 
officers were already there, buying forage 
fox the army svon to armuve  .A Fiench 
write: recounts that on one occ wion a 
Muscovite Greneial (im times past, be it 
undeistecd) learned that there ware not 
cattle enough to diaw the transport 
wagons fiom Jassy on towards the Dan- 
ube * Well, then, we must Inteh up 
the boy.aids” (the Roumaniw asstoc- 
mucy), Said this lively General The 
Piece de Ligne im hi coiespondence 
from Jassy, 19 1758 tells a good many 
Bto1ies which do not reflect ciedit on the 
conduct of the Russians Peihaps a 
ceitain 1ude northern impatience of the 
slow, sinftless chuacte: of the Rouma- 
nian peasantiy was the cause of some 
severc Russian measures 

Jassy, like Bucharest, 1» ver} 1:ch in 
churches and in telics Roumania 1s 
everywhere provided with about ten 
times as many churches as the people 
can use The forms of 1eligon in all 
sections of the country seem to promote 
the giowtk of innumerable monastenies, 
shrines, cathedrals, and minoi houses 
of worship. The *‘ Three Hierarchs,” 
the only worthy rival of the massive and 
exquisite cathedral of Argésu, tears its 
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proud front in Jassy. The inhabitants 
tell you with much emphasis that it 1s 
** unde1 the invocation of St Guegory, 
St Chrysostom, and St John.” and 
swell with enthusiasm as they pot to 
Its light and maceful towets, the ara- 
besques on the gigantic walls, and the 
silye: lamps in the three long and sombre 
naves. lighting but faintly the poitrait 
of the chuich’s founder, ‘*Basil the 

olf,” whose very history most of the 
citizens have never head, but who, they 
vaguely say. ** wasa great man and had 
seventeen cluldien * The Thiee Hie- 
raichs and St Nicholas—a monastery 
built in 1474 by Stephen the Gicat— are 
the chief wonders of Jassy  Primces 
and then 1etamers have moved to Bucha- 
rest, and then mansions dignified with 
the title of ‘+ palaces,” have fallen into 
the hands of the Jews The Hebrew 
thiives at Jassy I had the honor of 
being presented to the pruncpu banker 
of that persuasion in the town, and sat 
with hum in his office on Sundty to see 
lim attend to buses»  Long-beaded 
men, clad in skull-caps and gabardimes, 
hovered about, secking his piesence 
eagelly, and a gioup of them engaged 
In convelsation olnamented and em- 
phasized by stately gestures was unlike 
anything to be seen im wenrtein Europe 
Poo: Jews and indeseiubably filthy and 
rheumatic gi psy beggais abounded, and 
made the an 1img with then appenls for 
alms The melancholy sect heietofuie 
alluded to as self-mutilatuis flourishes 
in this town and possesses a church 
These people were driven out of Russia, 
but have never been 1efused permission 
to 1emain in Roumania o1 m Bulgazia, 
in which latter country there are many. 

Wietched as the environs of Jassy 
appear when soaked with 1ain, when the 
cottages seem about to float away 
thiough the tall grass, and when the 
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philosophical stork, calmly perched on 
one leg, seems to have decided, after 
due survey, that it 1s about time to go 
somewhcie else, —1n summer these same 
fields are ravishingly beautiful The 
hills are voveied with floweis, the plains 
with abundant ciops Riding along the 
10ads leading to Bucharest, o1 out towaid 
the Austi1an Bukovina, one comes every 
few minutes upon some lustic hind who 
181n dress and figuie almost the exact 
counterpart of the captive wa111018 to be 
peen on the bas-ieliefs of the famous 
Trajan Column The type has changed 
little if any in twentv centuic,s. It 
seems impossible that such specimens of 
humanity as these blank-faced tillers 
should make the landsc upe blossom thus 
with plenty Dut they do it, and if 
educated would accomplish fat gicater 
wondeis 

Fiom Jassy a picturesque and little- 
fiequented 10ad leads to Bolgiad, a 
quaint town of ten thousand inhabitants, 
situated in that portion of Bessarabia 
ceded by a tieaty to Russia only to be 
1e-ceded, by the Tieaty of Pais, to Mol- 
dayia, and to bu again handed ove to 
Russia by King Chules of Roumani, 
in exchange for the Doludscha, which 
had been wrested fiom the Tuih» in 
Bulgaua The population in this Bessa- 
labian land, which Russia has vo long 
coveted, 18 distinctly Roumanian The 
men are 1athe: moe manly in healing 
than then bhiethien of other sections, 
they have bioad foicheads, fiank eyes, 
long, coaise hau, dense black mustaches, 
well-tuined limbs, and geneally cary 
weapons But they live in hideous little 
cabins, unfit fo. the habitations of cattle, 
banked with mud and furnished inside 
with the rudest articles of piume neces- 
sity In winte:, when the heavy snows 
cover the roadways so deeply that loco- 
motion is next to impossible, these 
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worthies hibernate in their villages 
They protect themselves from the cold 
by sheepskin coats and huge shaggy 
mantles. The women are dull, submis- 
sive, and rarely pretty ‘There aic one 
hundred and forty thousand inhabitants 
in Bessarabia, and King Charles thought 
60 much of them that he consideied him- 
self a lose: by taking the Dobrudscha, 
which gave bun two hundied thousand 
subjects 

Between Buchatest and Jassy, on o1 
neai the line of 1a11 leading to the Rus- 
sian frontier, there ale many impoitant 
and interesting towns, rendeied doubly 
attiactive of late by the fact that war 
has just swept through them o1 hovered 
neu them The land » uch with sou- 
venus of othe: campaigns than those of 
Russians ‘The peasant now and then 
uneaiths some com o1 bionze o1 bass 
olnament heang the effigy of Alexan- 
det the Gieat. who once made an expe- 
dition into Dacia On ~mountain slopes 
mie the tiacer of old cities whose his- 
tory no man knows, and excavations 
among the hilf-bunied walls of the long- 
forgotten temples and puaces biing to 
light potterier, glass, bones of domestic 
anunals, stone weapons, and hits of effi- 
gies in metil, so co1loded that they can- 
not be distinguphed The earth 1 hele 


a vast tomb of dead-and-gone c1ihza- * 


tions, wais, and conquests , It Ip tranquil 
as the centuries 1oll on, awaiting the 
signal for anothe: penod of fimtion 
At the noted Baibos1 — one of the first 
places to become celelnated in 1877, 
because the Russians seized upon a 
budge there in time to protect 1¢ against 
a descent meditated hy the captains af 
Tuwikish monitors —zre the 1emains of a 
vast Roman intrenched camp and for- 
thesses The chuiches in Galatz and the 
tamparts in Biaila aie built of the mas- 
sive stones taken from the walls which 
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the elde: Romans piled up as memorials 
of then valor, and guarantees of then 
rewaid for it Catacombs containing 
bas-reliefs, urns, statuettes, and inserip- 
tions were also discoveied at Barbosi 
during the last century Galatz, near 
Barbosi, 15 1:enowned chiefly for possess- 
ing the tomb of Mazeppn and as an im- 
portant commercial port The Gieeks 
aic quite as numeious and powerful 
there as in Buchaiest, and in the fist 
quarter of this centuly 103se with great 
spit several times against the Turks, 
on one occasion slaying hundieds before 
then wiath was appeased The Mus- 
sulmans were not slow at repiisal How 
many times has the wate: of the Danube 
been crimsoned with the hlvod of 
battle' ‘Yet the majestic rive: flows 
though lands which seem to have been 
intended fo: the home of ete1nal peace 
Let us hope that with the new eia of 
piogiess will come freedom fiom all 
barbaric struggles such as in time past 
have made Seryvia, Roumania, and Bul- 
gaia a vetable ‘“‘dark and bloody 
giound” in Euope 

Bucharest has ao fine national museum, 
which has been gieatly enriched within 
the last few yeas hy the collections of 
antiquities unearthed by the delving 
peasants At fist the Wallachs did not 
» fancy these things worth preserving 
The farmer broke up statues to use them 
for boundaly stones, and the teamste: 
who found a 1usty coin winle hghting 
his ey ening camp-fire spurned it away be- 
cause 1¢ was not bright and new, like the 
len and baft:—the Roumanian francs and 
centimes—of the present day An 
eminent archeologist, named Odobesco, 
who has wiitten much on the subject of 
the tumuli scattered everywhere in Rou- 
mania, believes that a careful search 
would balidg to hght many aiticles be- 
longin to the Stone and Bronze Ages 
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In the eastein flanks of the Carpathians 
he buried seciets winch were unknown 
to Heiodotus Inmself, and upon which 
we may some day stumble If the 
newly emancipated principality 1s per- 
mitted to enjoy permanent peace im- 
poitant discoveries will be made within 
its limits in the coutse of a few yea1s 
In addition to the treasures in the Bu- 
chaiest museum seve1al princes and one 
o1 two wealthy piivate citizens have 
uch collections of coins, statues, and 
vases, which seive_to illustrate the his- 
tory of the earliest yea» of the Chistian 
era 

In all the Roumamian towns which 118e 
above the dignity of villages there 1s a 
laige class of peisony who do nothing 
fiom yean’» end to year’s end How 
they exist 18 a puzzle past comprehen- 
sion «6 In Ploiesci, which was for some 
time the head-quarters of the Czar 
Alexander and the Grand Duke Nicholas 
at the beginning of the Russian campaign 
against Turkey, there were hundreds 
of families enjoying Icisure, but without 
any visible means of suppoit The 
husbands sat all day in the cafés smok- 
ing cigaiettes and discussing the situ- 
ation, o: 1eclined on benches in their 
gaidens iundolently enjoying the soft, 
bpring breezes Then wives and 
daughters appeared to outdo their nat- 
u1al protectois in laziness Yet all 
were well dressed, and even made a 
ceitain pietension to style, affecting to 
pnee: at the 1ough, homely ways of 
some of the northern folk who had 
come down to fight the Tuk The 
Jews contiolled the trade The Rou- 
manian felt himself too fine, evidently, 
to sell linen coats at ten francs apiece 
and bottles of colored water labelled 
‘“¢ Bordeaux” at the same price to the 
Russian new-comers In Guiurgevo the 
same lazy, listless class was to be seen 
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eve1ywhere, and seemed too idle to move 
out of the way of the bombardment 
At Simnitza, Master Nicolai, with whom 
for a shoit time I had the pleasure of 
residing, endeavored to explain his ci- 
cumstances ‘The crops, jou _ see, 
bring 1n a little,” he said, ‘‘ the fowls 
a little more, once in a while I sella 
butt of wine , and, Mon Dien! one does 
not need much money after all” This 
was eminently tiue in Maste: Nicolai’s 
case, for he seemed to live upon an and 
cigarette smoke I never saw him at 
table during my visit, and it 1s my firm 
belief that in a week he did not consume 
as much solid food as a full-grown Eng- 
lish or American lad would eat m a 
single day 

Towns hke Ploiesa:, Giurgevo, Crai- 
ova, Slatina, all have a certain smart- 
ness, and take their tone fiom Bna- 
chaiest, but there 1s no solid prosperity 
intbem Morals are 1ather looser than 
the best class of Roumanians would lke 
to admit Money 1s too powerful, and 
will buy almost anything A little 
money will shake an obstacle to the 
completion of a contiact,— will secure 
exceptional privilege and honor, a gieat 
deal of money makes all opposition to 
one’s wishes vanish as by magic Ve- 
nality 1s not so marked 1n the peasantiy 
as it 18 in the middle classes Of the 
corruption of society in the principal 
towns much has been said and wiitten 
It 1s as bad as 1t can be, but the Hun- 
garians and Austrians, who spend much 
of their time 1n criticising the Rouma- 
nians, are quite as faulty as the mhabi- 
tants of the little Kingdom  Dhvo1ce 
1s easy and frequent throughout Rou- 
mania. There 1s little or no violent ven- 
geance practised in cases of domestic 
infelicity. The exterior of society 1s 
spotless; and the stranger spending a 
few days among the people would fancy 
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them absolutely undisturbed by any 1r- 
regularities of conduct. King Charles 
and his wife have always given an ex- 
ample of the utmost devotion to the 
sacredness of the family tie, and as a 
natural consequence aie universally 
loved and respected hy the members of 
refined society 1n the state 

Almost every Roumanian town, small 
and large, possesses innumerable gat- 
dens. which m summer make even the 
ordinary dwellings agreeable 1esidences. 
In winte: the wooden houses are not 
quite so pleasant, for the Wallach under- 
stands as pools as the Itahan how to 
warm himeelf, and he growls all through 
the severe cold season. which he con- 
siders a5 a kind of penance With the 
cessation of the spring rains lus serenity 
of temper returns Each town has its 
gypsy quarter, and the types seen there 
are sumply indescribable. Men and 
women of this class buve extremely p1im- 
itive ideas with regard to clothing, and 
appea: absolutely devoid of shame For 
fou hundred and fiftv } ears the Tsigane 
has been known in Roumania, and the 
race has made little or no improvement 
in that time. The gy psies still steal when 
they dare, beg when they can, and work 
only when obliged 

The country 1s as rich 1n monasteries as 
in chuiches What a wonderful field are 
these grand Carpathians fo. the painter, 
who as yethas left them unexplored! The 
crags, clowned with tu11ets and :amparts , 
the ummense forests, which extend from 
snow-capped summits to vales where the 
giass 1s always gieen, the paths winding 
along verges of awful precipices, the 
tiny villages, whee shepherds come to 
sleep at might, and whee the only per- 
sons who have eve: seen people from 
western Europe are the soldiers and the 
priests, who mayhap have travelled a 
little, the exquisite sunsets filled with 
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semi-tropical splendors, which flood and 
transfiguie the vast county side, —all are 
new and wonderful, and offer ten thou- 
sand charms to him who ww weary of 
Switzerland and the Alps, the Scot- 
tish Inghlands, and the woods of Fontaine- 
bleau Despite the 1ains which followed 
me when I threaded the paths m the 
neighboihood of superb old Niamtzo’s 
fortiess and monastery. only six hours’ 
ride hy diligence from a convenient point 
on the 1ailway from Bucharest to Jassy, 
I returned enchanted with the beauties 
of the Carpathian range I do not te- 
membe1 in which of the novels of Ouida 
there 15 a description of this Roumanian 
mountain county and one of the monas- 
te1les nan almost inaccessible nook , but 
I know that in journeying about the moun- 
tainp it seemed to me that she had not 
exaggerated, and that her rhapsody wa» 
fall of profound truth 

Niamtzo 1s the chief of Roumanian 
histoneal monasteries = Its bells 1ang to 
eall the faithful monks to prayer a hun- 
died years before Columbus discovered 
Amciia, yet some of its massne walls 
are still in good condition The savave 
grandeu of it» site, in a spot among 
high muuntains tipped with snow, with 
fir-trees standing 1ound about 1¢ like sol- 
emn sentinels, 1s sufficiently mpressive , 
but the edifice 1s more striking than its 
sulloundings To-day it has two 
churches, ten bell-towers, and five o1 six 
hundred monhs These lead al iborious 
albeit i1ather uresponsible existence 
The old fortiess near it was erected in 
the thnteenth century, by a body of Teu- 
tons whom a Hungaiian king had em- 
ployed to check the incusions of the 
Tatars, and hence the name of hoth 
fort and monastery, for Niamtzo, or 
Nemtzu, in Roumanian means ‘‘Geiman ” 
Afte1 the Germans who built it had 
passed away, Niamtzo was the scene of 
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many bloody battles Tuiadition informs 
us that Stephen the Great, unfortunate 
in battle with the Turks, fled toward the 
fortress, but that his mothe: Helen com- 
manded the gates to be shut 1m his face, 
c1ying out that unless he came home 
victo: he was noson of hers Whceie- 
upon this dutiful son 1ecoveied his pies- 
ence of mind, and, rallying his flying 
men, tuined and inflicted upon the Turks 
a chastisement which the Osmanli nation 
remembers to this day 

Niamtzo possesses various buildings 
of more or less modein construction — 
al Insane asylum, wd one on two cloth 
factories in which the monks labor. 
Not far from the old monastery w a 
famons convent for women, «lintinguished 
fiom sum mstitutions i Roman Cath- 
ohe counties bv the extreme fiecdom 
of the mmates = Lhis convent of Agapia 
has contained as many as five hundied 
“nuns” at a time, all belonging to the 
upper ranhs of society None of these 
Lulies connideied themselves as bound 
to ghostly vows, and uAgapin and othe 
convents became the centres of so much 
intiigue that the government was com- 
pelled some ycais since to place 1e- 
stiictions upon them The cleigy aided 
the seculu ofheials to refo1m many 
scandalous lapser from = diserpline in 
these establishments  Sojown in the 
consent, once adopted, 15 for life, and 
many 11ech Roumanian famther sacitfice 
one of them daughters that they may 
have more wealth fo: the child they love 
best The 1evenues of both the monas- 
teries andconventsaieenormou»n Niamt- 
zo, which was at one time unde: the 
special protection of the empero: of 
Russia, disposes of neaily nme hundied 
thousand francs yeaily, and Agapia’s in- 
come 1s one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand fiance There are many convents 
in the mountams near Niamtzo, and 
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indeed there are few sections of Roumania 
in which these institutions do not exist 

In a convent not fai from Bucharest 
a consul, who was a guest for the afte:- 
noon, was somewhat surprised to hear 
a numbe1 of nuns constantly repeating 
for more than an hour a woman’s name. 
At last his cunosity prompted lim to 
ask the lady superio: what was the 
reason of this repetition 

“Oh,” said she smiling, ‘'1t’s only a 
privighiero ” 
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‘¢ And what 1s that?” 

‘‘Tt us a prayer for the death of 
a ceitai person who has won the 
affections of a great dignitaly away 
from his lawful wife The privightero 
1s pad for by the wife, and 1s to 
be continued at short intervals fo forty 
days ” 

The consul did not dare to ask the 
lady if she thought the prayer would he 
alpweled 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY-FIVE 


With the Russans in Bulgauia —On the Danube —Simnitza — The Extempoianeous Imperial Head- 
Quatte:s — The Eaily Campaign in Bulga: —Singing of the Rusyian Tioops —Sntova — Bul- 
guirin Men — The Fumers — Manne» of the Rusnan Aimy Ofhcens — The Giand Duke Nicholas 
—The Elde: shobeleff —'The Russi in Emperor im the Field 


AS I approached Simnitza just at 
dusk one evenmg in June, 1877, 
I saw a long line of fires blazimg on the 
hilly beyond the Danube and hailed 
them with joy They were the funeral 
pytesof Turkish oppression, the beacon 
light» of liberty and law in the East, 
they denoted the presence of the new 
ciusadeis, the sturdy Russians 
At the foot of the httle hill down which 
my 1ude wagon was 1attling a large camp 
was located Lights gleamed from tiny 
tents The clash of arms and the mui mur 
of thousands of voices were borne with 
the stiflmg dust to my eal» =For days I 
had lived in dust, had bieathed it, had 
diunh 1¢ in my tea, and eaten it with 
my hard biead and haide: Roumanian 
cheese I had slept in it in filthy Ahans, 
mn filthier villages, where half-g1own 
boys and gul»1an about naked I was 
coated with dust When I moved clouds 
aiose around me When a Cossack pa- 
trol passed, spectral in the gathering 
darkness, he left behind him a pillar of 
dust which seemed to mount to the very 
skies Interminable wagon tains, drawn 
by shaggy, ill-tempered Russian horses, 
wallowed in the wearisome highways 
which stretched fo: mules across the 
treeless wastes Artillery creaked 
slowly forward 
“As we drove into the diminutive town 
we found ourselves in the midst of a 
shouting, bustling crowd of Hebrew 
merchants crazy for gain, Roumanian 


teamsters, bioad-hatted, gloomy, and 
dazed by the spectacle of the thousands 
of stiangeis who had suddenly invaded 
then country , Russian generals followed 
by staffs whose umfoims had once 
been brilliant, but were now indeseciiba- 
bly dusty and woin, and genial, amiable 
Muscovite infantiy-men trudging philo- 
nophically along the 10ads, hunting in 
vain for food, fo: medicine, fo: wate, 
fo. wine,—for everything In those June 
days Simnitza was preeminently the 
place where nothing was to be had at 
any price Food was quite out of the 
question The aimy passing by brought 
its cattle with it, biead was unheard of , 
the soldier subsisted on the ration of 
soup, with a huge 1ound of beef, which 
the 1egimental cooks seived out to him 
daily. But the civilian? Fo: him there 
was no food, unless he had brought it a 
hundied miles, unless his servants could 
cook 1t, and unless those servants could 
go half a mile from town to procure the 
fuel with which to make the fie All 
this we learned within ten minutes after 
our atiival in Simnitza. 

Theie was a hotel—a vast, rambling 
structure, with long galleries out of 
which chambers opened somewhat like 
cells ina penitentiary , but this was full 
The shuffling landloid seemed to take 
malicious pleasure in refusing all de- 
mands Threats, entreahes, monty, were 
of no avail. Even the stable-yard was 
crowded with Russian wagons, and Cos- 
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sacks were lying about on the straw 
smoking, and singing quaint songs which 
stirred one’s poetic sense cuuiously A 
bath, clean clothes, something to eat, 
and a few hours of repose would have 
enabled one to enter thoroughly into 
the spirit of the scene But one might 
as well have asked for the moon o1 the 
chaste Pleiades o: the soothing Onion 

In sheer desperation [ went with my 
companion, winle the servants piose- 
cuted them seaich for bed and boaid, 
to the long platcau near the Danube 
shore The moon had aiwen, and en- 
abled us to see the great silent 1ivei 
flowing steadily and majestically past 
the wlands and the steep bunks oppo- 
site, a6 belene was if no great battle had 
ever been fought nea wt A long hlne 
of gleams indicated the position of the 
bridge of boaty established atte: the 
Tuths had becn driven fiom the hills 
ot Siptova Numeious corespondcnts 
of English and Fiench newspapers who 
presently jomed us said that on the Bul- 
ganian bank abundant food and excel- 
lent wine were to be found This was 
aggravation We sighed for the prom- 
ised land, spent the uight in a wictched 
apology for a chamber infested by 
fleas and othe: sinall vermin, and awoke 
next morning unrefreshed We then 
presented ourselves at the Imperial head- 
quarters 

In a large enclosure on a bluff near 
the Danube majesty and authonity had 
pitched their tents, and directly oppo- 
site them were numerous ambulances, 
in which lay the brave fellows wounded 
in the attack on Sistova Grand duke, 
high officer of justice, and prince, gen- 
erals of division and aides-de-camp were 
lodged unde: canvas covers, beneath 
which the dust cruelly crept By day 
the sun scorched the unhappy crusad- 
crs; by mght a cold wind blew from the 
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river andchilled them The Czarof all the 
Russias slept in a disused hospital and 
ate bis dinne1 ina marquee Sometimes 
the dust was half an inch thick on the 
plates on the Impeiil table At noon 
lunch was served foi all gentlemen at- 
tached to the head-quarters , 1n the even- 
ing the Empero1 selected his guests The 
fureign military attachés, the journalists, 
and the artists set up theu tents and 
slufted for themselves They longed for 
the definite advance into Bulgaiia, for 
inaction and piivation together were 
sunply intole:able 

Every day, ovel the poorly traced 
highway leading from Giagevo to Sim- 
nitza. came thousands of troops. grimly 
bending to then work, setting then faces 
sternly to the Ea-t We neve: tned of 
watching the solid infantry-men ap they 
plodded by. now answeimg the saluta- 
tion of a General with a shout which 
nade one’r he ut heat faster than usual, 
now singing almost 1everently un chorus. 
The Cospachs were out chief delight 
Dust and fatigue seemed to have no 
power to choke the harmony which welled 
up melodiously, as fiom the pipes of a 
mighty organ, whenevei a Cossack reg- 
unent halted On they came, now at 
dawn, now at dusk, thousands of hthe, 
sinewy, squaie-faced, long-haued youth, 
with shrewd twinkling eyes, small hands 
and feet, ne1ves of steel, and gestures full 
of utmost earnestness The leade of 
each squadion usually ‘‘ lined” the hymn 
or ballad which was sung Behind him 
hundieds of voices took up the chorus, 
and prolonged 1t until the heavens seemed 
filled with sweet notes Sometimes the 
singers recited the exploits of an an- 
cient hetman of then tribes, sometimes 
an exquisite and tender sentiment of 
melancholy petvaded then song —a 
longing for home, foi kindted, for babe 
and wife ; sometimes a 1ude worship per- 
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meated every note From the camps of 
these stout fellows, who are the eyes and 
ears of the Russian aimy when 1t 1s in 
an enemy’s country, mghtly arose the 
mournful and spiritual cadences of the 
‘¢ Evening Prayer,” followed by the Rus- 
sian national anthem, than which no na- 
tion has a grander When the breezes 
were favorable we could hear the singing 
of the Russian troops beyond the Dan- 
ube, and from time to time through the 
long night chee: answered cheer across 
the wide dark waters Thuis singing was 
a marked featme of the early campaign 
in Bulgaria’ On the march, when neai 
the enemy, infantry and cavalry were 
alike silent, grave, watchful, but at mght 
nothing could rest:am thechorus Grand, 
plaintive, often pathetic, 1t mounted to 
the stais; and when the Turks heaid it, 
it must have impressed them powerfully. 
In the savage self-complacency of his 
own piaye: the Mussulman may have 
disdamed the Guaour’s expression of 
worship and adoration, but his soul 
must have been touched by the har- 
mony and rhythm I know that the 
stolid faces of certain Anatolians who 
were held as prisone1s at Simuitza bright- 
ened a little when they heard the bands 
of singing Cossacks pass, but whether 
the brightness was caused by hatred o1 
admiration I cannot tell The Bulga- 
rians seemed dazed by so much singing , 
and although at a later peiiod they tied 
to umitate 1t, even inventing a ‘‘ national 
hymn,” which was at best but a melan- 
choly affair, they always did it in a 
half-hearted and frightened mauner, as 
if they feared that the ferocious Turk, 
with bastinado and knife, were about 
to appear. 

Af last the army authorities, who had 
held us back, mformed journalists. 
artiste, and all civilians who had re- 
ceived permission to follow the army 
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that visits to Sistova were allowed and 
that the 10ad into Bulgaria was open. 

Seen fiom the Danube, Sistova does 
not present a very attiactive appear- 
ance. Here and there a white minaret 
gleams in the sun, masses of small cot- 
tages with thatched roofs, colored like 
the cliffs to which they cling, are grouped 
with but little pictuiesqueness Near 
the Danube there are a few laige ware- 
houses and ‘“‘hotels” But that part 
of Sistova which cannot be seen from 
the rive: 1s quite imposing, and there 
the Tuk, who has an eye fon the beau- 
tiful in nature, had chosen his quarter, 
where he dwelt proudly apart from the 
despised Christian 

We scrambled down the steep banks 
from Simnitza one termbly hot day, 
fought ou: way through the throngs 
of Jewish merchants, pushed past the 
troops waiting the signal to civss the 
bridge, and were finally permitted to 
pass on Dismounting f:om our horses, 
we led them acioss this 1emarkable pon- 
toon structure, which was afte: ward sup- 
plemented by a second and stionge one, 
though, as the event has proved, not 
more capable than the first of holding 
its own against Father Danube’s wintry 
wiath In each pontoon sat a hardy 
sailor, silent, contentedly munching 
black-bread or 1eading a Moscow news- 
paper. The Russians were wise in 
choosing Simnitza as their principal 
ciossing-point, for there the islands aided 
in the wo1k SBut when later in the 
campaign, im the dreary ramy days of 
autumn, those islands had become 
transformed into lakes of hquid mud, 
the spectacle of dead and dying horses, 
men suffering with fever in the insuf- 
ficient shelter of tents, broken and 
almost submerged wagons, was dis- 
heartening. A Scotch journalist inmsts 
that the greatest battle fought by the 
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Russians was with the Danube during 
the whole of one tenible day and night, 
when the liver seemed anxious to aid 
the Turks and to cary out the pro- 
giamme which Abdul Keri had so 
fondly imagined possible, — that of 18- 
olatng the imvade: in’ Bulgana, and 
then falling upon him both 1n front and 
rear 

The approaches to Sistova by the only 
practicable 10ad are wildly 1omantic, 
weird, desolate I could think of nothng 
but the region desc1ibed by Robe:t Biown- 
ing in his poem, ‘* Childe Harold to the 
Dark Tower came” A sense of fore- 
boding seemed to fasten on one as he 
10de among thegiant hills But thee 
war no enemy lieft to be wa1y of, even 
at thateaily date Audacious tactics, 01 
‘‘lack of tactics,” as the Austnan muli- 
tary attaché insisted upon paying, had 
succeeded, and at the cost of compar 
atavely few hves Dragimuoff and his 
braves had pushed the Turks well hack 
toward Tnnova So we slept in peace 
at Sistova in the court-yud of a metty 
cottage which a wealthy Tuk had left 
in haste, and which the Bulgazians had 
plundered afterwards The Bulgaiians 
had not been civil enough to leave us 
even a chau or table, so we wee com- 
pelled to unpack oul camp equipage 
The servants built a fire in the yard, 
made tea, produced a thin Turkwh wine 
which they had found m the town, gave 
us bread, — which seemed a muacle, as 
we had been absolutely without it for 
three days, — and even hinted at the 
possibility of having a fish out of the 
Danube But that was too much We 
battled with temptation, and, consoling 
ourselves with tea, .etued to 1est in our 
wagon No Tuik came to disturb us, 
although the Bulgazians had assuied us 
that we should have ou throats cut if 
we dared to remain in the Turkish quar- 
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ter over night, but our horses, picketed 
at the wagon-pole, seemed inclined at 
intervals in the night to munch oor un- 
piotected toes, and this caused us no 
little uneasiness Lying wakeful in the 
mellow moonlight, whose beams stole 
even under the wagon’s leathern hood, 
nothing could be more imexpressibly 
comical than the grave, elongated, sym- 
pathetic, nquiring faces of our four 
horses as they peered atus_ [I slept 
as dawn came, and dreamed that the 
Turk had returned and was pillaging his 
own house 

Manv points in Sistova remind one 
of old Itahan towns <A crumbling foi- 
tress ona pmnacle a myste1ious-looking 
mansion set on a shelf of rock, a bal- 
cony half concealed by perfumed shiubs 
and fair blossoms , a street of stairs hewn 
fiom solid rock , a white pathway winding 
along the edge of a miniature precipice, 
— these were elements of the pict esque 
which we had seen elsewhere [But the 
daik faces w hich glazed at us fiom behind 
lattices, the old kaimakam of stately 
port and turbaned head , the captive 
bashi-bazouk, with his hideous, igno- 
rant scowl], lis belt filled with weapons. 
and his shambling gait , the timorous Bul- 
garian women, in ther bight, neatly 
woven garments, —the women who 
lose up at our approach, and seemed 
not to dare to believe that their souls 
weie thei own, — these were new types 
We were not specially inclined to ad- 
mue the humbler samples of the Bul- 
garian men their ways were the least 
bit fawning, and they seemed deficient 
in energy ‘These much down-trodden 
folk were beginning howeve1 to have 
some semblance of national feeling 
They covered their red head-gear with 
handkerchiefs or strips of linen, and 
maiked them with the image of the 
redeeming cross. It was also under- 
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stood by the Bulgarians that the cross 
upon the door of a shop or house would 
preserve it from intiusion when prying 
Cossack and more inquisitive native 
began to search for plunde: in the sur- 
rendered town Some critics who have 
been anxious to please the carping Eng- 
lish conservatives, Who naturally desire 
to place the Bulgarians in a» unfavor- 
able a light as possible, have accused 
the latte: of much pillaging and cruelty 
That they did aid the Cossacks in sack- 
ing the Tmkish houses m Sistova and 
Tunova afte: the oppiesso: had fied 
there can be no doubt — no more doubt 
than that almost any other nation that 
had been so hor1ibly abused for centuries 
would have gone further, and on the ap- 
proach of the delayerer would have mas- 
sacied the oppressor 1athe: than have 
allowed him to flee After the first flush 
of excitement was over the goods taken 
fiom Turkish houses were piled in one 
of the public squares, and official notice 
was given that when the Turkish mhab- 
itants ictuined they might identify and 
tecluun then property 

If the mass of Bulgaiian men did not 
impress us favorably, 1t wa» not so with 
the educated and 1efined specimens sent 
forth from our American cullege in Con- 
stantinople The acute English critics, 
who seemed to follow the campaign foi 
the express pur pose of finding fault with 
ever) thing, professed to like the educated 
Bulgarian still less than hi uneducated 
brothe: They found him arrogant, pre- 
tentious, idle, and lacking in stamina 
We found him gentle, possessel of the 
soft and yielding manner of these south- 
ern peoples, it 1s true , but we also found 
him eaznest, well grounded in general 
knowledge, and anxious for special study 
He seemed to us like a young American, 
so well did he speak the English which 
he had learned mm Robert College, and 
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so exactly had he caught our national 
inflection Out of this little group of 
young men may spring the one who 1s 
to prompt the nation to a new intellect- 
ualhfe Itis but fan to say that we did 
not see the :epresentatives of the better 
classes of Bulgarians at Sistova The 
young men who had iccelved an English 
education were genel ally nati es of points 
nearer the Balkan 1ange ‘The people 
nea: the Danube have been much noe 
bitterly oppressed and degraded than 
those on the Balkan slopes o: beyond 
the mountams The Turkish tax-gath- 
ere1’s most ferocious raids were made 
on the fat lands nea the great 11,e1, and 
there the people were naturally less inter- 
esting Allindivicluality seemed to have 
been crushed out ot them They were 
jealous and suspicious of then friends, 
as well as of then Known enemies = I 
nanowly escaped a severe heating at 
an angry and heiculean peasants hands 
one evening because I insisted that he 
should bell some grain fiom his overtiow- 
ing etoie fol my starving hoises He re- 
fused, and flew into a passion when com- 
pelled to sell Long contact with the 
treacheiy and gieed of the Tuk had 
made the farme: morose and mean If 
he could only keep what he had accu- 
mulated, even though it might 1ot, he 
thought bimself lucky He knew little 
of the value of exchange, and cared less 
Faithe: 1n the intez1o1 of Bulgaria we 
found the peasant, Tuikish and Bul- 
garian, willing to trade and sharp at a 
bargain But m a squalid village of 
huts near the Danube one day we paid 
two francs for some biead and cheese, 
for the privilege of reposing 1n a cottage, 
after eight hours mm the saddle, and for 
some muk The coin was placed on the 
low Turkish table around which we had 
been seated cross-legged while we ate 
our simple meal, and when we went 
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away it was still lyipg untouched. 
were not even curious to know what it 
was, nor did they thank us fo: it I feel 
convinced that they did not comprehend 
that it was money. They gave help if 
one wagon-wheel came off, or drew 
water from the wells for one, or told the 
route, and warned us against dangerous 
roads with alactity and zeal, and some- 
times crossed themselves, saying that 
they did the service m Christ’s name, 
but barter was difficult, and annoyed 
and angered them 

To be compelled to hurry was likewise 
very distasteful to Bulgarians every- 
where. We offered four francs fo. a 
small kid cooked and so wiapped up 
that we could have it 1n ou: wagon to 
rely on for supper m a certain village 
The good man who was to do the work 
finally gave it up, saying that it never 
could be 1eady for five o’clock in the 
moining. although the oider was given 
at three o’clock on a previous afternoon 
Nothmg awed and amazed the peasantiy 
80 much as to see a plain white with 
tents at evening, and when they arose 
mn the mormng to find the camp 
gone The women were loud in then 
complaints against the Tuiks in all the 
Danube country Near the Balkans they 
said but little, and seemed ashamed to 
acknowledge that they had ever been 
unde: Tarkish domination The moun- 
taineers were every way mote effective in 
serving the cause than the peasantiy of 
the plain, who seemed to look at the 
passage of the Russians with nothing 
more than giatitude and curiosity In 
Sistova the peasants seemed densely 
stupid; in Gabrova, sympathetic, and 
even sharp. Gabrova hes at the foot of 
the mountains. 

We pressed onward from Sistova, ex- 
pecting that the head-quarters would 
soon be transferred to some point in 
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Bulgaria; and our expectations werd 
not vain. Ata miserable village called 
Tzarevitza, where there had been a don- 
siderable Turkish population, we found 
nothing but empty huts, and one or two 
regiments camped in the pleasant woods 
near by In the affernoon all the fine 
gentlemen of the bead-quaiters arrived, 
half famished, choked with thirst, and 
the gorgeous unifoims which they had 
put on for their entry into the enemy’s 
countiy tarnished and almost ruined. 
Generals young and old, piinces, cap- 
tains, diplomatic agents, and attachés 
broke suddenly upon our little camp, 
which we had estabhshed in the middle 
of a forest, and demanded food and 
dimk The tent-mattings were littered 
with yataghans, beautiful Kughese 
swords, —so0uvenns of Central Asian 
campaigns, —Smith & Wesson revolv- 
eis, the jewelled rapier of the court 
official, and the thin blade of the diplo- 
matt The unfortunate representatives 
of Russin’s dignity and authoity were 
destined to wait neaily twelve hours be- 
fore then wagons, containing tents, food, 
diink, and clothing, came yp with them. 
So they beguiled the hours with mighty 
draughts of tea, which we were happily 
able to furnish them, and charmed us 
with those two prominent traits of the 
Russian gentleman’s character, demo- 
cratic freedom from affectahion and 
perfect amiability These are good qual- 
ifies, especially in waitors. Add to 
these an almost excessive frankness, 
even in dealing with their own faults, 
and I think one may safely say that the 
Russians are worthy praise. There 1s in 
them much of the keenness of the Onental. 
They can dissemble when they feel that 
they are surrounded by those who ar@ 
hostile to their aims, and if need be can 
cajole as-well. The Russian has a sharp 
sense of resentment, especially if he 
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fancies that his motives are misunder- 
stood or wilfully muismterpreted; but he 
has none of the stiffness of the Prussian, 
— nothing whatever of his arrogance 

A correspondent once unwittingiy gave 
his cnrd to one grand duke, asking him 
to hand 1t to another The person ad- 
dressed promised, with the most perfect 
politeness, to do it, and did not appear 
to think 1t ext:agordinary. 

Theie was but one cnmtical remark 
which some of the journalists following 
the army were inclined to make, and 
that was, that perhaps these gracious 
and amiable gentlemen who chatted so 
pleasantly in om tent at Tzaievitza, and 
whose manners wete so perfect while so 
utterly simple, would disdain then enemy, 
or would neglect some great opportunity 
to c.ush him, which would result im then 
own undomg The persons who had 
suggested this we:e not slow to insist 
that 1b was true when the Plevna check 
occurred, and for a time they exulted in 
the pride of what they wele pleased to 
term their foresight. But presently 
Plevna fell, and a hundred voices coun- 
selled Turkey to sue fo: peace Certain 
laxities of discipline and freedom from 
prope: caution observable early m the 
campaign were corrected when the whole 
vast military machine was thoroughly m 
motion. The ngidity of Prussian train- 
ing 1s impossible to Russians their 
natuies and their sense of individual 
manhness alike rebel againstit Officers 
and men are much neare: to each other 
than in German or other armies A 
country ruled by a man who has absolute 
power over the subject has an army in 
which the officers are often familiar, and 
geneially free and easy, with then sol- 
diers. During the entry of certain regi- 
ments into Tirnova a heutenant whom 
we knew came to our room, and from its 
windows pelted his own men with flowers 
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as they marched by. The Generals and 
other superior officers are very like those 
of America, in their complete disregard 
of anything like formulas and their con- 
tempt for undue assumption of digmity. 
From the emperor to the aide-de-camp 
there 1s not a single degree of-1:ank in 
which one does not find unfailing, ser- 
viceable politeness, — that politeness 
which has been so accurately described 
as proceeding from ‘natural goodness 
of heart.” 

The Giand Duke Nicholas, brother of 
the Emperoi, and commander-in-chief of 
the Russian armies 1n Europe, ariived in 
Tzaievitza toward evening, and took up 
his quarteis in a deserted cottage The 
only sign of his presence was a small flag 
and an infantry band, which astounded 
the few Bulgarians left in the village 
with some rather noisy selections from 
the repertorre of Mattie Offenbach I 
first saw the Giand Duke engaged m 
cooking liver and bacon over a huge fire 
piecisely as our frontiersmen cook venison 
— 1n slices spitted on a large ha:d-wood 
stick. As evening approached a certam 
amount of celemony was pteserved m 
the yaid of the cottage, where most of 
the members of the staff had gathered, 
but Nicholas paid small attention to it. 
He strode to and fro with long, elastic, 
swinging step, superimtending his own 
dinne1, although there were numerous 
servants in attendance The veteran 
Cossack General, Skobeleff, fathe: of the 
youthful General whose reckless heroism 
has given him fame throughout Europe 
and America, had with his own hands 
slaughtered and dressed a sheep, and 1t 
was now loasting in the fashion which 
has been known im the East for the last 
three thousand yeais. 

Nicholas had a face which 1n repose was 
proud, imperious, and showed wonderful 
capacity for passion. A hghtuing-like 
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temper might at a moment's notice be 
betrayed by those keen eyes, ordinarily 
filled with pleasant smiles. Quick in 
all his motions, he liked quickness in 
others, he rode a horse which it wore 
othegs out to follow, and was fond of 
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dashing away to some distant village, 
and then sending fo1 the others to come 
up with him, while he was on the road to 
Tirnova He told me with great glee 
how he left the palace of Cotiocen in 
Bucharest by stealth, went down to the 
Danuhe, and had half his plans per- 
fected befoue any one outside his immedi- 
ate personal circle knew of it. He 
spoke English as perfectly as a foreigner 
can: it was the first language that 
he Jearned, and he had a Scotch nuise. 
His dress was always simple in the ex- 
treme, and while to accept the deference 
paid him by the officers who suiround 
him seemed second nature to one bred to 
it, he would not receive it from strangers, 
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and even disliked to be called by his title. 
On the whole he had the strength of 
character and fine sense of honor which 
are the family traits, with a winsome, fas- 
cinating manner added to them Of his 
abilities as a military commander the 
world has been able to judge. Although 
he was sur: ounded by competent advisers, 
he was neveitheless entitled to much 
credit for the successes which the Rus- 
sians, mm the face of tremendous ob- 
stacles, finally achieved 

The Russian Impenal family found 
itself in an exceedingly difficult position 
in 1877. Forced by the enthusiastic 
agitators of Moscow toward a war which 
must of necessity be long and bloody, 
they entered into the campaign almost 
with reluctance , but once engaged in it, 
the Empero: and the Grand Dukes all 
showed theu willingness to share the 
peils and many of the privations which 
fell to the lot of the humbler, and were 
active fiom the time of the cross- 
ing unto Bulgaria at Simnitza until the 
sunender of Osman at Plevna Al- 
though the Czai was for much of the 
time in delicate health, he refused to 
quit the field, and :emained in fever- 
ridden Biela long after 1t seemed dan- 
geious in the extieme for him to stay 
An engineer officer of the United States 
army who spent some time in _ the 
Russian camps informed me that the 
Imperial Majesty of all the Rus- 
sias was more indifferently lodged at 
Biela than an American Colonel would 
be during an expedition on the plains. 
The kitchen of majesty was doubtless 
better served than that of the com- 
mon soldier, but the clouds of dust, 
the hts of air, the all but imtol- 
erable smells, the occasional invading 
scorpion and the innumerable inquisi- 
tive bugs respected Czar no whit more 
than Cossack. ‘ 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY-SIX. 


General Radetsky — Russianson the March —Infantiy-Men — Coseachs — Dragimuoff —In Camp — 
Recoption of the Liberating Russians by the Bulgarians — Enthusiasm of the Women and Children 
— Welcome by the Monks and Piiests— The Defile beside the Yantra — The Ai1ival at Tunova — 
Tiiuamphal Piocession —The Grand Duke Nicholas m Church —The Pictuesque City on the 
Yantia — The Gieck Laches — Fugitives fiom Eshi Zaghra 


INDING that the Eighth corps, 
under command of General Ra- 
detzky, had been ordeied to push for waid 
as rapidly as possible mto the mterio: of 
Bulgaria, we jomed ou: fortunes to the 
staff of this brave fragment of the Rus- 
sian army, — a fragment destined to be 
so cruelly tied, and so severely punished 
in the campaign The giand ducal staff 
was difficult to find after five o’clock in 
the moining it vanished, and we wele 
compelled either: to follow 1t acioss fields 
end ove: by-ioads at a venture, o1 to 
journey with the staff of one of the 
corps We piefened the latter course 
Two or three days’ marches through a 
rolling countiy. where the ciops weie 
already in splendid condition, and where 
a few peasants had gathered couiage to 
reappear in the fields, biought ux to a 
picturesque region wheie hills were 
loftier, fields were, 1f possible, moze 
ferfile, than in the Danube basin, and 
the men and the women were of noble: 
type than those by the 11ver-side Long 
befoie dawn a stout band of Cossacks 
started and rode carefully and dilgently 
over the whole route of the day’s maich 
They penetiated to all the villages on 
the right or left, pursued roving bands 
of bashi-bazoukr if any were to be 
found, gpd reported by faithful couriers 
to the General commanding the co1 ps 
By six the infantry was on the march, 
moving forward with slow, deliberate 


step, as 1f determined to expend as little 
force as possible Then followed artil- 
lery, next miles on mies of wagons, 
fo. the baggage-train even of a Russian 
atmy corps o1 of a battalion 1s of phe- 
nomenal size in comparison with those 
in othe: armies The ambulances and 
a small reai-guaid came lumbering 
behind This marchirg column wab 
usually so long drawn out, so very thin, 
that 1t would have been cut in two a 
dozen times daily had the Turks had 
any effecti\e 1egular o1 11egular cavalry. 
A few ho1semen on the biow of a hill at 
1ight or left sometimes produced an ex- 
cellent effect the column, in which 
gieat gaps had been growing fo. an hour 
or two, came together in solid Jashion 
once more But the Turks never 1m- 
proved then advantages in a single 
instance The bashi-bazouks were too 
cowardly they desired to fight only 
when they were certain of incurring 
small personal 11sk , and a dash into the 
middle of a marching column had a 
spice of adventure in it which they did 
not relish 

With but very short intervals for re- 
pose the troops usually marched until 
noon, and sometimes, 1f water were not 
readily to be had, until three o’clock. 
The officers said but little, generally 
gave their commands in low voices, and 
used their own discretion in allowing 
rest. If the sun were very hot and uo 
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air were stirring —aternble tral in a 
treeless country —a halt would be ordered 
and company after company would 
throw itself on the ground with that feel- 
ing of intense relief which only he who 

the soldie:’s effort can know 
Yet the men were nevei heavily loaded 
The officers allowed them to pack ther 
knapsacks and blankets into the wagons, 
and to maich weighted down by noth- 
ing save their light lien suits and 
their guns We often found our wagon 
after a halt half filled with knapsacks. 
This at first puzzled us, but we soon 
discoveied that the prope: plan was 
to stipulate for the cainage of a cei- 
tain number. The otheis were promptly 
thrown out, and presently we would 
see their owners stealing up with 1oguish 
smiles to recove: them As soon as the 
village or the 11ver near which we were 
to encamp was reached, the bands began 
to play lively airs, and the soldiers, un- 
less orders had been fo: some piuden- 
faal reason wsued against it, broke mto 
singing Then tents were speedily itched 
and by fou: o1 frve o'clock the weary 
soldier was invited to a hot and substan- 
tial meal. The use of tobacco among 
these *toops seemed insignificant as 
compared with the enormous consump- 
tion of that article in the Prussian and 
French aimes. A Prussian Uhlan o1 a 
foot-soldie: has bis porcelain pipe ot 
cheap cigar in his mouth every moment 
of the day that such indulgence 1s pos- 
sible, but I have seen the Cossacks sit 
for hours idly singing or basking in the 
sunshine, and evidently anxious fo: no 
narcotic When the Cossack has taken 
too much liquor he 1s dangerous, and 
sometimes very brutal It 1s then that 
his passion for stealing horses becomes 
developed to an alarming extent. The 
Cossack, when he enters the service of 
the Czar, ie bound to furnish his own 
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steed, and as if may often become a 
very sorry beast in the course of a cam- 
paign, he 18 frequently anxious to change 
it for a better one But when he 1s so- 
ber he iealizes to the utmost the danger 
which he would incu: by anv display of 
lawlessness On the maich to the Bal- 
kans there were few if any sutlers — or 
** market-tenders,”’ as they aie called — 
in the train, and soldiers had no chance 
to 1eplenish then scanty stores of liquor 
at a merchant's counte1 

Near Ivantcha, a pretty village which 
had suffered much from Turkish rapac- 
ity and lnutality, the Eighth corps, a 
compact little army of thuty thousand 
men, came upon the high-10ad leading to 
Tirnova ftom Rustchuk At six ona 
breezy summe: morning we found the 
veteran Radetzky seated on a 10ck at the 
summit of one of the tumull. o: obser- 
vation-mounds, to be found eve: ywheze 
in Bulgaria = The long lines of mfantry 
were slowl; defiling below, and from the 
throats of the men of each battalion as 
It passed the point of observation came 
a loud ciy of ‘* Moning!” in answer to 
the friendly ‘‘ Morning, brothers '” of the 
General. Radetzky 1s a tranquil, easy- 
going commande: of the old school, he 
takes every event in the most matte1-of- 
fact way, seems utterly devoid of energy 
until the very last moment, when he 
summons it, does just the right thing, 
and acts with marvellous celeiity, as he 
did at the time of Suleiman Pacha’s furi- 
ous attack on the positions in the Shipka 
Pass. In appemance he 1s more hke 
a good bourgeois shopkeepei than like 
a general; stretches himself with the 
utmost unconcern on a carpet in camp ; 
tosses off a dozen huge bumperg of segid- 
ing tea, smiles at the name of Turk ; 
crosses himself as devoutly as do any of 
the Cossacks, and inspires every one who 
comes into contact with him with genuine 
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affection His clpef of staff, Dunitr- 
owski, a veteran of Central Asian cam- 
paicns, bestiode a Kughese horse, which 
had faithfully borne him im more than 
fifteen thousand miles of campaigning 
To see these two amiable gentlemen nd- 
ing slowl, across fields togethe: one 
would neve: fancy them to be soldiers, 
yet both were valiant in the highest de- 
gree at Shipka. The chief of staff was 
dangerously wounded there. while Ra- 
detzky 1ushed into the fight as impul- 
sively as a boy of twenty, and repelled 
foices largely outnumbering his own 
Fiom this high mound in the centre 
of a broad plain, where General Radetz- 
ky had installed himself, we could see 
a thin white line moving slowly along 
the 10ad two o1 thiee miles away, and 
piesently the morning sun flashed upon 
the tops of ten thousand polished gun- 
baiiels with dazzling splendor Out of 
this blinding light suddenly rode, pound- 
ing vigorously on lis sturdy charge: along 
the hard turnpike, and followed by a 
1akish-looking detachment of Cossacks, 
General Diagimuoff, the heio of the 
fight before Sistova and commande: of 
@ division of the famous fighting Eighth 
Dragimuoff 1s aman of mark in Russia, 
he 1s the disciple of the gieat Suwar- 
row. who made the Russian soldier, 
and who gave him the thousand maxims 
for military conduct, filled with common 
pense and manly feeling, which one 
hears in the ranks Before Suwarrow 
the Russian soldie1 was a machine , now 
he 1s aman General Dragimuroff 1s a 
handsome gentleman of elegant deport- 
ment, a little past the prighe of life , now 
and then, when he puts on his spectacles 
and begins a discussion on tactics, he 
the least bit hke a school-master, 
but n he is in the saddle, surrounded 
by. officers and rattling toward an en- 
gagement, he looks every inch a soldier. 
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He 1s dark complexioned, of medium 
height, tame has taken tribute of his 
hair, but has not abated "bis energy. 
His order of the day for the conduct of 
the troops who were detailed to cross the 
Danube in front of Sistova was filled 
with the same brief, incisive instruchons 
which Suwariow was so fond of giving. 
The most noteworthy thing in this order 
was the command to the soldiers to hsten 
to no signal of 1etreat unde any cucum- 
stances whatever The duty plamly al- 
lotted them was to take Sistova and the 
positions dummating the point at which 
the Russian engineers wished to con- 
stiuct then biidge—to take and hold 
these points, or to pe1ish in the attempt. 
General Diagumuiroff was justly proud of 
his achievement, and as he threw hium- 
self from his hoise on that lovely July 
morning and scrambled up the mound to 
greet his General, he did not realize that 
weary weeks in hospital were soon to be 
his poition He was disabled at Shipka 
by asevere leg wound duiing Suleman’s 
attack 

At our left, and perhaps two miles dis- 
tant, arose a steep and thinly wooded 
mountain range, which, according to the 
Bulgarians, afforded shelter to several 
thousandsof megular Mussulmantroops, 
who had hidden themselves at the ap- 
proach of General Radetzky It was 
cul1ous to observe the tactics of the Cos- 
sacks in exploring the country near this 
mountain With our glasses we could 
see them trotting swiftly across the un- 
even field, their lance-points glistening 
in the sun. <As they approached a vil- 
lage they gathered into a httle knot, to 
separate swiftly again as they found 
nothing to impede their progress Then 
they came cucling and swooping back 
toward the main lme, and when they 
were near enough to be clearly observed 
we saw that most of them saddle-bows 
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were decorated “with chickens or fat 


As we moved slowly forward that day 
we saw villages in flames on our 1ight 
and left Some of them were buined 
by Mussulmans flying before the wrath 
to come and anxious to leave no stores 
behind for the comfort of the Russians , 
others were set on fire by Cossacks, 
other fires still weie kindled by Bul- 
garians, to buin Turkish houses as soon 
as the occupants had departed But no 
enemy was to be found, and we camped 
that evening in a romantic valley beside’ 
the Rushitza 1ive1, a wide and deep 
stream at this particular place The 
Tuwks, with theu usual kindness, had 
left a large wooden bridge intact = In- 
fantiy and cavalry poured over this, and 
soon found quarteis in a pleasant wood, 
while the aitillery foided thestieam = It 
would have been giatifymg to see at 
least a few hundied hostile horsemen o1 
a little band of infantry weaiing the 1ed 
caps of the Turks, but none were visible 
The Ottomans had encamped on this 
vely spot but a short time before, how- 
eve1, and it was believed that they could 
not be fai away 

The Grand Duke slept in the tiny vil- 
lage of Palikvast, twenty minutes’ gal- 
lop from our camp, that night, and next 
morning prepared fo: his ta1umphal entry 
into Tirnova Our Eighth corps maiched 
meirily ove: the Inlls and though the 
deep vales until 1t came to a small town 
just at the entrance of the magnificent 
defile atthe opposite end of which Tu- 
nova Js situated Here the inhabitants 
were assembled, dressed in theu best 
athre, the women and gurls weaiing gold 
and silver ornaments, which they had 
rarely dared to put on unde: Turkish 
rule. <A half-smothered cry of admura- 
fon and joy burst from the hundreds 
assembled from all the country-places 
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near by as the staff entered the 
village. Floweis wete handed to the: 
horsemen Luttle maidens modestly and 
timidly proffered frat and bread The 
village priests with tear-stained faces 
stood holding the holy painted images 
of the saints and muttermg words of 
praise and consolation A lusty youth, 
appointed to rmg the chimes on 2 musi- 
cally tuned ba: of steel, which had been 
extempo1ized to serve instead of the bells 
80 steinly forbidden hy the Turkish op- 
pressois, rang and danced, and laughed 
and wept alternately as he danced and 
rang ‘The woinen clasped then childien 
to them breasts with fierce and proud ca- 
resses, and cried a» if then heats would 
burst for yoy From the wooden-giated 
window of a room in the khan of the 
hamlet two Turhish prisone1s — tui baned 
Mussulmans, who would have been \en- 
erable had 1¢ not been foi the BOLING « 
atiocities of which they wee convicted 
—glared out upon the aiining troops 
with a dull, hopeless ferocity One of 
these ancient 1uffians had been twice lib- 
erated on account of his giest age, but 
the second time he fell into an uncontrol- 
lable fury, spat upon the ground, and, 
drawing hw kmfe, prepared to un 
amuck among the villageis, when he was 
rearrested The iguoble miscieant had 
muidered several mnucent children in 
the course of his worthless hfe He and 
his companion weie hanged during ou 
stay  Tunova. 

The Russian mfantry-men, maiching 
stoutly by to the music of inspirnng 
strains, such as Bulgarians had never 
heard befo1ey seemed to astonish the ig-_ 
noiant villagers beyond measuie They 
constantly mquued fo. ‘‘Alexande:,” 
the beloved name 1epiesenting 1n their 
minds the deliverance The Cossacks 

med inspired on this occasion. they 
had caught the spuit of delirious joy 
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which prevailed among the Bulgaiians, 
‘and as a regiment of the biave fellows 
came slowly though the town, beating 
time with wild ge@tmes to their own 
wilde: song, which swelled and swelled 
in volume unt: the narrow valley seemed 
too small to contain it, enthusiasm lost 
all hounds Many women tluew them- 
selves, sohbing hysterically, on the 
ground, hiding then faces, while them lit- 
tle children tugged at then skuts Mean- 
time fighting was im progress not 
far away. A Cossack captain showed 
us a goodly store of richly mounted aims 
and saddles, bridles and cloths worked 
with gold, bought in fiom a village 
twenty miles distant, wheie the Turkish 
peasants had made a bold stand against 
twice thei number of Cossachs Only 
the tlueat that the town would be burned 
could induce the villagei» to give up 
then ainis 

We 1ode on thiough the mighty defile 
beside the beautiful Yantia to Tunova, 
the ancient capital of the Bulgatian 
kings, and positively the most pictu- 
resque town that I have ever seen We 
left the tioops behind. and galloped 
along 1 nairow road wheie two hundred 
men might haveheld the pass against 
ten thousand That the Turks should 
ever have been foolish enough to yield 
this defile without the defence which 
it was so easy to make seems incredible 
On eithe: hand, peiched high among the 
rocks, 18 & monaste1ly, fiom which the 
old and young monks had come down 
to greet us Geneials and minor officers 
doffed then hats and bent ieverently 
fo. the monkish benediction, then 
passed on, ciossing themselves Soon 
we saw the roof of a mosque glittering 
in the sun, and clambering up a long and 
stony ascent, and clattering thiough the 
narrow and duty stieets, we made our 
way to a many-gabled, quaintly-balconied 
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house, which an officer of the nd, ance- 
guaid had hastily chosen for General 
Radetzky’s head-yuaiters Behind us 
the sticet was speedily filled with an 
immense detachment of cavalry, which 
had come m by another :oad and 
was pushing stiaight on to the 
Balkans. So we sat for an hour 
on om horses watching this homan 
tonent as it swept by, and wondering 
how many of the thousands of horsemen 
would ever see Russia again 

At Turnova, as at the iittle village, the 
cqiy was tor ‘* Alexande: ” People did 
not seem to know who Guiand Duke 
Nicholas was, they only hnew that 
after an absurdly meifectual 1esistance 
the Twik had fled and the Russian de- 
livere:. had come in his place And 
what joy bubbled and frothed in laughter 
and song o1 evanesced in tears as the 
freed people promenaded the crooked 
avenues, 21M 1m arm, crying ‘* Hurrah!” 
as if they weie not used to doing it but 
thought 1f a good accomplishment to 
acquire ! 

When the stiect was once more pass- 
able we hastened to the high walls over- 
looking the valley to ohse1ye the entry 
of the Giand Duke and lus staff Trav- 
eising the town, and now and then 
following the Cossacks down steep 
avenues, wheie ones neck was 1n immi- 
nent danger, then climbing a street set 
upon the outermost edge of a very preci- 
pice, we came to a plateau whence we 
could see a long procession of horsemen 
winding tliough the sunlit valley, 
and finally pausing before a company of 
piuests, who bore them the bread and 
salt of hospitality and the divine sym- 
bols, that they might kiss them. The 
procession made its way as best 1 could 
to the principal church, where Nicholas, 
hand on sword, stood for half an hour 
listening to the chants of the priests and 
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the somewhat monotonous music of the 
choir-bojs. In this church we caught 
sight of Bulganan beauty, which unsym- 
pathetic Hungarians and sneeiing Rou- 
manians had taught us to conside: a 
myth. Dark-eyed, dark-haired gnils 
aiowded towaid the altar to see the 
deliverer, bowed then pietty heads rev- 
erently when he hissed the crucifix, and 
shot bewitching glances at the young 
officers who had donned their most bull- 
1ant uniforms for this memorable oc ca- 
sion In single file the Dnhe, his ades- 
de-camp and half a hundied officeis 
passed out of the town to a hill a shoit 
distance beyond it, where, im a hand- 
some suburban villa, the ducal head- 
quaite:s were established The plain 
nea: by was white with tents, and col- 
umns of men filled the only two 10ads 
m the vicinity § Had the Giand Duke 
dicamed that at that moment Osman 
Pasha was moving toward Plevna he 
would have considered Ins own arrival 
wn Tirnova as hazaidous But im igno- 
rance of any such movement evely one 
was ready to deciare that, as fai as 
Phihppopolis or Sofia, the wai would be 
nothing but a promenade militane 

Fiom the plain where the Russians weie 
encamped, Tunova appeaied rather hke 
a faeiy city msen at the command of an 
enchanter than like a town built hy 
human hands The lowest iange of 
dwellings 1s placed on a bluff* above the 
Yantia 1iver. and the highest on a Ingh 
pinnacle of the lofty goige The com- 
binations of color, of form, are infinite 
one never tires of gazing at the sticets of 
staus, down which the Cossacks ride 
on horseback fealessly , at the masses 
of slated roofs, fiom which the inhabi- 
tants of neighboring houses carly on 
anunated conversations m_ high-pitched 
voices; at the balconies, latticed or 
open, from which one can look down 
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hundreds of feet into yellow water, or | 
upon odorous gaidens, where the 11chest 
blossoms floursh A house¥in‘Tunova 
appears to have no foundation, it 18 
s0me mysterious manner imextiicably 
connected with those above and those 
below it, and its cellais and sub-cellars 
seem to extend mto the bowels of the 
euth The houses of well-to-do citizens 
me ample, even vast, the court-yards 
ate suriounded by veritable parapets 
and rampaits The intezor furnmshing 
15 simple and Ouiental divans, low and 
coveied with coarse carpets, are more 
common than beds, and in the 1ecess 
of a gieat window, 60 placed as to catch 
the famtest sigh of the bieeze, one 
usually finds carpets and cushions form- 
ing couches, where the 11ch Bulgazian 
takes li» siesta when the sun w hot 
The Greck families m Tunnova are 
nume.ous, and the Greek ladies are 
1ecnowned fo: then beauty The Bul- 
gailan peasant women are stately, and 
possess 2 quict dignity which has a 
celtam chaim They talk but little 
a bevy of guls drawing water at a foun- 
tain aie as silent as if at a funeral 
They bear pain with gieat foi titude 
We had an excellent oppoitunity to 
observe this trait in them characters 
when the fugitives from Roumelia came 
ciowding thiough the Shipka Pass and 
down the fvot-hills of the Balkans to 
Tirnova For days the stieets were 
filled with half-sta: ved women and giris, 
most of whom had lost hushands, 
brothers, or protectors 1n the dreadful 
massacres in and alound Esk: Zaghra, 
and some of whom had been wounded; 
but none complained aloud, and all bore 
their tioubles with a patent 1esignation 
which was extremely touching. They 
cannot contiol themselves im joy so well 
as in pain,— probably because they 
have had in therr lives much more of the 
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latte: than of the former. Women who 
have seen their children wrested from 
their arme%by mercfleas and fanatical 
Dppressors, and buried alive, can endure 
almost anything The women of Loft- 
scha who egcaped fiom the massacre 
with which the troops of Osman Pasha 
whetted thew swords ware upon their 
faces 2 settled expression of terror which 
was awful to witness We saw hun- 
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dreds of these poor credtures on the 
Selvi road a few days after their escape. 
Old and young slike seemed to have 
constantly before them the memory of a 
dread vision which could only pass 
away with death They moved about 

: life no longer appeared real 
to them. It 1s not astonishing, foi they 
had been far down into the Valley of the 
Shadow. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY-SEVEN. 


Previous Insiection in Bulga... —A Retrospect — 


Seaviv’s Aid to Bulgaia — Rusnan Agents — The 


Triple Alkance — Rasichulk, Its Defonce —Tuhish Transpoits.—-The Road te the Balhins — 


Gabiova — Turkish Timc — Bulganan School» and then  vujing Fortunee — 


— The 


Renegades 
Pasces of the Balkans —Piince T-e1teleff —The shipka Pass — Mount St Nicholas — Suleman 


I wht wd Radetvhy 


ULGARIA’S first insmiectionay 
movenient, In 1862, not only as- 
tunished the Tmks but greatly alumed 
many civilized powers, who saw the 
dangei of a geneial Ewopean war in 
this upimsing of a people supposed to 
be thoroughly subjugated The unhappy 
Bulgazians had been groaning unde1 the 
Ottoman yoke so long, and seemed 50 
powerless to help themselves, thit cven 
then hindied had begun to despise then 
seeming lack of courage Neaily five 
hundied years had passed since the 
fertile plains at the slopes of the Balkans 
and the fat fields beside the Danuhe had 
fallen into Tuthish hands, yet during 
that long pe1iod the oppressed Slavs had 
done little o: nothing to renew then 
vanquished glories o: to yustifv then 
night to an independent existence 
Fiom the time of the seizme of Con- 
ptantinople, in 14353, by the ter11ble 
Mohamined II , until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the Turk encoun- 
tered no 1esistance fiom the natives of 
the land which he had invaded. Even 
the Austrmans had done something 
toward the hberation of the Slavs, the 
Bulgarians had done nothing But at 
last the breeze of revolution passed over 
the prostrate people, and awoke them, 
as by enchantment, from their Iethaigy 
of ages. 
Servia had been inspired to 1esistance 
by the contemplation of Austzia’s many 


stiuggles with the Ottoman powei on 
the banks of the Save, and by means of 
bitlhant and tremendous popular effaits 
fiom 1800 until 1860 had succeeded im 
winning fiom the Porte an unwilling and 
imperfect recognition of her undoubted 
lights In 1851 the Bulgaiians, weighed 
down by the taxation of a merciless and 
al en goveinment, made a weak attempt 
to 1evolt, but then ude conspuacies 
were ciushed beneath the bloody heels 
of pashas and their brutal soldiers At 
last, howev cei, tle decisise moment came, 
and the league known as ‘* Young Bul- 
gaiin” was formed The Seivians gave 
16 all the aid that they could without ex- 
posing themselves to the charge of par- 
ticipation in it, and the Roumanian 
anthouities pei mitted 1t to hold meetings 
undistu.hbed in Buchaiest The Rus- 
plans weie not backwaid in expiessing 
their sympathies for them op] 1¢cssed 
Chistian biethien, and promsed them 
aims and money The noted Michat 
Pasha, who afte: waid became a fugitive 
fiom lis own countiy, was then govelnor 
of Bulgama. He speedily discoveied 
the conspuacy, and iightly attibuted 
its o1igin to Seivian influence. As 

was known to be ciuel and bloody- 
minded, neatly ali the young men in 
Bulgana fled into neighboimg States ; 
but Midhat succeeded in secuuung fifty- 
fou1, who were caiied m chams to 
Rusichuk. Ten were hanged, the 1est 
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were exiled Michat pretended to be 
moderate and clement, and endeavored 
to indu fugitives to 1etuun, but 
they with’one accoid manifested a 
eingula: indisposition to venture into lus 
clutches Yery shortly afte:waid the 
hypocritical Midhat showed lis tiue 
colors by taking violently from an 
, Austtinn steame: at Rustchuk two pei- 
sons fuinished 1espectively with Ne1vian 
and Roumanian passpoits, but who had 
been denounced to him a» agents of the 
‘‘Young Bulgaiia” committees, and 
causing them to be shot. This abhitiay 
act aroused the indignation of Finope, 
and the zealous Midhat was iecalled 
from lus post, the Puite consoling him, 
neveitheless, with the announcement 
that he was ‘invited to highe: fun- 
trons ”’ 

In June of 1868 a foimidable expedi- 
tion of insurgents was ready to enter 
» Bulga, when the assassination of the 
reigning piince in Seivia and the conse- 
quent confusion into which that piovince 
was thrown destioyed the needed unity 
of movement. The General appointed 
to the icgency of Seivia duing the 
minoiuity of young Piince Milan was 
unwilling to 11sk anything by aiding the 
Bulgamans Despite tlus discourage- 
ment, an heroic little hand of one bhun- 
deed and fifty vouths entered Bulgaiia 
and toward the Balkans, trying 
to arouse the timid peasantiy. After 
two o1 three shaip fights these young 
martyrs to the canse of hibeity weie su- 
rounded in the mountains not fa: fiom 
the old town of Gabrova, and nobly pci- 
iasked to a man, not one of them consent- 
ing to lay down his arms 

Then another series of years 
of apparent inaction.. But theBulganan 

saps beginning to think, te hope, 
airgnmigof independence. He head 
vaguely that the Austrians and fhe Rug- 
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siatveic indignant at the manner in 
which the Ths treated then s jects , 
that some day there would dagen 
war for Chinstiam hberation , that pes- 
haps the powerful, although perturbed, 
1ule of the Bulgauian Cais might be 1¢- 
vived, and that unceasing labor to pio- 
vide money and ciops fo. the consump- 
tion of 1apacious tax-gatheieis was not 
the chief end of man Sometimes a 
Russiiwn agent, who, despising the Tuk, 
haidly tooh the tiouble to disguise him- 
self, fanned the feeble flame in the 
peasant’s biecast, 01 aloused a vague en- 
thusiasm in the mind of the dull village 
priest, by hinting at ‘ crusades” to come 
Russians weie famulin: figures to the 
Mussulmans, who knew veiy well that 
Muscovite officeis had as early as 1840 
studied the gieat 1outes from Rustchuk 
to Adiianople, and fiom Widdin to 
Phihtppopolis, with especial view to the 
maich of numerous almy coips, and had 
cacfully jotted down on wai maps the 
names of even the most insignificant 
villages The Austiian consuls sympa- 
thized openly with Bulgaiian suffeieis, 
and many a Tuk spat upon the giound 
as he saw the 1.epiesentatives of Francis 
Joseph passing toand fio Those people 
who to-day wondei at the ‘ tiiple alh- 
ance” have only to 1eview the history of 
the century to discove: that after 1848 
Austiin ceased to aftuid the Turks the 
poor consolation of moial ‘suppor t, and 
was no longe: an obstacle to the plans 
of Russia for Bulgauan i1edemption 
The Aust&aians had been compelled in 
times past to inte:vene mn Bosnia for the 
protection of Cliistans, and they quite 
undeistood the motives which led Russia 
to make gigantic prepaiations for a wal 
which might be leng postponed, but 
which could not Be averted. se 
Purely local insurrecti are ‘ensily 
suppressed in a country the most 
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horrible punishments may be wficted 
wi mercy The Turks goon dis- 

t the Bulgarians had awakened 
into new life, and they forthwith began 
a reign of terro:1. The tax-gatheier was 
more exacting than befoie, imnocent 
people were murdered on the pretext 
that they were plotting against the gov- 
ernment, and the wietched Slavs’ cup 
of misery was full to 1unmng ove, when 
@ new so110wW caine to them 1n the arnval 
of lange bands of marauding and lawles» 
Circassians, encuuraged by the Porte to 
settle in Bulgazia, probably Incause it 
was expected that they would overawe 
the peasantry and spread a healthy fear 
thioughout the towns The outrages 
committed by these Mussulmin Cucas- 
s1an3 — fiends in human fo1m—seem 1in- 
credible when one heais them tecited 
The English Converyetives, when they 
heard of thein. steadily refused to believe 
thein, and to this day find it vastly 
amusing to laugh at the phrase, * Bal- 
galian atrocity ” 

Despite Circassians, 1egilu Twkish 
tioops, bashi-bazouhs, and all the forces 
at the disposition of the Sultan, the in- 
suttectiona: y symptoms of 1870-76 were 
fated to appear, and many Bulgaiian 
notables weie comprombed With what 
sanguinary tyranny these 6) mptom» wele 
put down, the unimpeachable testimony 
of Mr Schuyle, M: MacGahan. and 
numerous othe: gentlemen has ac- 
quainted the world The Cncassians 
who violated maidens, and slew and 
burned imnocent babes by hundreds at 
Batak, were akin to the murderers who, 
under Suleiman Pacha, afte: the Russian 
retreat from Eski Zagma in 1877, 
slaughtered ten thousand innocent peas- 


ants. The assassins who burned scores 
of and dashed out the brains of 
hel nin the districts around 


Selvi and .Gabrova after the last meur- 
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1ection was put down were the bicthren 
of the followers of Osman Pasha, who 
buried httle children ali Loftecha 
and mutilated wounded while the 
breath was still in them, as also of the 
Kurds, who, at Shipka and Plevna, cut off 
the heals of gasping soldiers,— an act 
of barbarism which in this century has 
been heretofore heard of only m Cen ; 
Asia, ot among the savages on ot 
Ashantee coast 

Rustehuk, on the Danube, ts an inter- 
esting although not a \ ery pleasant place 
I was there two days before the Russians 
(108 the Pruth, and was struck with 
the general air of decay and neglect in 
all the government buildings at the wa- 
terside On the Inll to the 1ight as we 
came down the 11Ve1 I saw a huge camp, 
fortified and filled with men Two 
months later. from the Roumaman side 
of the stream. I w utc hed this same camp, 
and from the advanced Russian batteries 
I could see the Turkish soldiers peace- 
fully manqwuviing, as if the Muscovite 
wele a thousand iniles away, although a 
hurtling picee of 110n = soa1ing acioss the 
Danube to stiike among the Moslems 
1eminded them that the enemy was near 
at hand When the wai was first begun 1t 
was expected that a crossing might be at- 
tempted at Rustchuk The Roumanians, 
who had vot then found out then own 
stiength, quaked as they though of an 
incuision by yellow-dyed barbarians 
from Asia, and I dare say that the Tuiks 
wele uneasy when they thought of Cos- 
sacks cantermg through the stieets of 
Rustchuk As it happened the Turks 
were able to do little or nothing to check 
the advance of Russian troops by 
means of their heavy gut on the hills of 
Rustchuks The railway from Bucharest 
broughé trdops toa station sajled ge 
testi, quite out of reach of fhe Furkish 
cannon, and thence they took up their 
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march at some little distance from the 
Danube’s banks as far as Simnitza, 
wheie theyerossed into Bulgaria Land- 
ward, the Turks defended Rustchuk 
well, and after nme months of fighting 
no one of the fortresses composing the 
famous quadiilateral wa» yet taken 

On the whole, Rustchuk disappomted 
me I felt asif I had a night to expect 
¥ moe of Onental atmosphere in this, the 
first Turkish town I had set foot The 
1ailway with ifs noisy locomotives of- 
fended me it savored tov much ot West- 
ein Europe , but the dai k-faced, scow ling 
men standing sleepily on the barges at 
the wharves. brandishing |iight gun» 
solemnly, as if in feeble protest at the 
Russian advance which they hnew 
would soon begin floundeiimg in Rouma- 
nian mud, were ceitainly a> unlike Eu- 
1opeans as human bemgs could well be 
They seemed perfectly willmg to pass 
then lives in listless and drowsy enjoy- 
ment of the sunshine and of the muimu1 
of the great current They did not even 
manifest the slightest enthusiasm when 
a little fleet of transports, binging sol- 
diers fo. Widdin fiom Constantinople, 
passed me1iily up stream with blood-red 
crescents on then flags and with white- 
1robed, sallow-faced Jmaums solemnly 
parading among the soldiers squatted 
cioss-legged onthe decks Veuily, a1ak- 
ish crew was to be found abroad on the 
Danube in those few days before the 
Russians arrived in Lower Roumania. 
Many a quaint, old-fashioned Turkish 
ship, looking like a galley of the fif- 
teenth century, and painted in glaring 
colors, was worked over to the Rou- 
manian shore in the night, and many a 
peaceful shepherd’s cottage was invaded 
by murderous Ci The murders 
and 1obbenes committed in this manner 
weie sO numerous that the Roumanian 
minister of foreign affairs kept a num- 
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bered list of them, and indezanity wa» 
required of the Turkish government 
before peace was concluded. Omar Pasha 
made Rustchuk celebrated in 1851 by 
the vahant and energetic manner in 
which he crossed the Danube from that 
town with forty-five thousand men, after 
having diiven the Russians from an 
wland wheie they weie strongly en- 
thenched 

Fiom Rustchuk a 1oad which must be 
accounted good in a country where theie 
alc few decent highways leads thiough 
Tnnova and Gabrova to the Shipka Pass, 
mn the Balkans, and acioss the moun- 
tains to the 10se-emboweied villages of 
Roumelia, and to Adiianople Gabrova 
4 as picturesque as Rustchuk i» com- 
monplace Fiom Tunova the 10ad to 
the Balkans leads acioss some mighty 
lulls, fiom whose summits one catches 
glimpses of beautifully cultivated vales 
below The villages are few and unin- 
viting the khans are sometimes entnely 
deserted, rometimes fiequented by bul- 
locks, sheep, and goats in such numbers 
that one preter» to sleep m the open au 
rather than to undeigo then companion- 
bhip AtGabrova, whoever mounted to 
the principal hall of the khan was com- 
pelled to pass through an incomparably 
filthy stable, and to dispute parsage with 
an elderly ram who occupied the lower 
step of the staus during the heat of the 
day as well as at night, and who fire- 
quently was little disposed to disturb him- 
self for strangers But the private houses 
of the better class in Gabrova are cleanly, 
and some of them make pretensions to 
elegance The town rambles along the 
banks of the Yantia, which there brawls 
and iollics ove: broad, flat stones o1 
bounds down into deep pools at the 
base of large, black rocks; and some 
of the cottages appear to spring from 
the very bosom of the stream, Stone 
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bridges span the water here and there, 
and clusters of houses with queer balco- 
nies and misshapen windows are tenanted 
by industrious artisans, who labo: all 
day at the preparation of textile fabrics, 
for which Gabiova is famous At uight 
the 1umbling of dozens of watei-wheels 
whead Almost every house 1s so placed 
as to enable its inhabitants to avail them- 
selves of a ‘*water-piivilege ” Every 
morning a long procession of Gabiova’s 
prettiest maidens arrives at the Yantra, 
each gil loaded with the fimily wash- 
ing The beauties tuck up then skuts 
and proceed to then wok in the heat 
est manner Strangely enough. they are 
silent at their toil =I found this people 
mm the neighbo1hood of the Balkans cut- 
ously devoid of annnation on occasions 
when one would naturally expect it In 
amatket-place the women neve chatted, 
and the men seemed to yoke In a wealy, 
faint-heaited fashion The same num- 
her of persons in Fiance ot Spain would 
have made the heavens nung When 
the prsoneis were bought down fiom 
the Shipka Pass mto Galnova, and with 
their hands tied, were machbed over one 
of the biidges, with Bulgaiians guarding 
them, there was no mmmu cithe: of 
exultation or execiation among the Ga- 
biovans Feeling was deep, but audible 
expression of it was lacking 

The Bulgatians were always laigely in 
the majonty m tm» town of twelve or 
thu teen hundred houses, and the Turks 
had duimg the last two gencrations ac- 
corded 1¢ cettain 11ghts, although they 
had felt constramed to burn 1t no longe1 
ago than 1798 Gabiova, by special 
clemency of the Grand Turk, was al- 
lowed bells in its chuiches, and facili- 
ties fai founding schools were given the 
weal{y iohabitants. The happy Chus- 
thans had of course placed bells wher- 
evei there was the slightest pretext for 
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doing so; and nothing was more per- 
plexing to me than to heat a bevy of 
them ringing 1m the small Burs of the 
night Tuikish time 1s three hours faster 
than that of Western Europe , and I have 
been frequently awakened by a peal of 
bells sounding 51x, to find no one stirling 
in the town, and to hear nothing sare the 
harmonious hum of distant water-wheels . 
o1 the purling of the Yantra i 
But by four o’clock folk were astir. I 
do not speak of the Russian soldiers, who 
were coming and going at all umaginable 
times Itseemed as 1f now and then they 
were anxious to make their hnes seem 
stronge: than thcy weie by going 10und 
and 10und, a8 supernume?ailes do on the 
stage But the towns-people came out a 
veiv long time before the sun did The 
men, who seemed to sleep in then coarse 
black caps, laid them off as they came 
to the stone fountain», w here they waphed 
their hands and faces No soonei had - 
they shaken the wate: well about them 
than they lighted cigarettes and began 
talking luwtlessly Presently they were 
compelled to make way for a crowd of 
baie-limbed guls, each beming heavy 
buckets balanced on the ends of a slen- 
dei pole, then mations with their ket- 
tles appeared , and children were brought 
out and tieated to vigoious duckings 
The horses came next, and 1efreshed 
themselves leisurely while their guardians 
1elighted imnumerable cigarettes and 
lazily crossed their legs Most of the 
aitisan class, In appearance lazy, ale 
really very mdustrious, and ale seated at 
then looms or benches before dayhght 
Some of the streets of Gabiova are filled 
with small shops in which clay floors and 
grimy benches are the only embellish- 
ments. These are the workshops of the 
aitificera in gold and silver, who have 
always made the interiors of their estab- 
lishments a» poor and uninviting as pos- 
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sible, in hopes that they might escape 
the 1apacity of the Tmk Many of the 
goldsmiths buried all ther really beau- 
taful stock .t the begmning of the wai, 
and their only fea: was that if the Turks 
should beat the Russians and icenter 
Gabiova, they might try to force the 
Chistians by torture to tell where their 
treasuries were hidden. 

Bulg uia pioper, with a population of 
three million one hundied thousand in- 
habitants, of whom only four hundied 
thousand were Mussulmans, had not a 
single school which could be called na- 
tonal as late as 1835 In the Danubian 
1egion theie were a few schools wheie 
the Greek language was taught, but it 
was not until the principal citizens of 
Gabrova took the imtiative that the Bul- 
galian school system wa» intioduced 
, Gabrova has hept the lead which it so 
,, gallantly took on that occasion, and in 
*1871 had eight schools with fifteen hun- 
“dred pupil The teachers had a nar- 
row escape fiom a crucl fate not very 
long ago, and the story of the canse 
which led to then atiest and imp1ison- 
ment illustrates admuably the incurable 
neglyence and bad faith of the Turks 
in the admumustiation of theu conquered 
provinces The central government had 
grudgingly consented to establish a postal 
service, as the commercial people of 
Gabrova asserted that it would make 
affaus much better, but the Turk ap- 
pointed to go and come with the mail 
spent his hous in inglorious ease, lolling 
on the divan of a café and smoking his 
pipe This moved one of the teachers 
to reproach him bitterly, and to threaten 
him with exposure if he did not mend 
his ways. The Turk at once complained 
ta the Aa:smakam, te local Turkish au- 
thority, that the Buigarian teachers weie 
all connected’ with the insurrectionary 


league, and that Shey were engaged in 
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correspondence against the government 
‘The pasha of ‘Tnnova was notified, and 
at once oidered the closing of the Ga- 
biova schools and the imprisonment of 
the instructors It was only after long 
incarceration and great difficulties that 
the Bulgarian community succeeded in 
explaiming matters The oftending mail- 
carrier Was not even reprimanded by the 
Turkish officials 

In the vicimty of Gabrova are nume- 
ous villages inhabited by the Pomatzy 
(** renegades”), as they are called by 
the Chiistians These worthies are de- 
scended from Bulgatians who embraced 
Mohimmedanim because of some teal 
o: fancied shight of then patriaich They 
are divided hoadly into two classes — 
dangerous fanatics, who wee especially 
troublesome duiing the Russian war, 
and mild Islamites, supposed still to 
have 2 weakness for Chuistianity 
The villages of the Pomatzy aie much 
like thore of their Chistian bicthren, 
except that minarets abound in them, and 
that then neighbo1 hood 1s usually haunted 
by biigands The hashi-bazouks found 
1efuge in the hamlets of the fanatical 
Pomatzy when they weie hotly pursued 
by Radetzky’s Cossacks, and if coinered 
speedily appeared in the guise of quiet 
and peace-loving farmers 

The Balkans were so frequently men- 
tioned in the couise of the Russian 
campaign in Turkey in Ewiope as a te1- 
tible obstacle to progres» that even the 
Muscovites themselves had begun to be- 
heve great sacrifices would be necessary 
In order to ciossthem ‘£ach of the sev- 
enteen pructicable passes in this 10man- 
tic and beautiful chain of mountains had 
been catefally studred at infervals in the 
last fifty years by Russian offjcepg; anid 
1t was because the strength of , 
fled positions m tie Shipka 
well known that General Gourko, when 
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he made his famous raid into Roumelia, 
preferred to wo1k his way through a defile 
much less known and offe1ing many more 
natural obstacles. Pmnuce Teerteleft, 
the amiable and able young diplomat, 
who was charged with Russian inter- 
ests at Constantinople fo: a time, and 
who accompanied General Ignatieff on 
his tour to the principal European capi- 
tals just before wai biokhe out, has the 
glory of having explored and 1ecom- 
mended the passage thiough winch 
Gourko made hi raid, and afte: pass- 
ing which he was enabled to fall upon 
the rear of the Twkih positions at 
Shipka The prince, who was a vely 
young man, disguised hunself 24 a Bul- 
garian peasant and went thead, it the 
1isk of Ins life, to make sme both tht 
the route was available ind that the 
Turks did not discover the movements 
of Goutho’s force Tle adventure was 
completely successful Here and there 
the little army came upon nalow paths, 
along which it was almost mpursible 
to drag arfillery, and now and then a 
cannon toppled into the abys» But 
after severe stiuggle the column 
emerged on the fertile plains, and, had 
it been propeily suppuited, would have 
carried consternation tu the gates of 
Adrianople in less than 51x weeks 

It 1s but a short ride from Gabrova to 
the picturesque heights whee the fa- 
mous Shipka Pass commences, and from 
thence a rough road leads around the 
bases of frowning summits and up hills 
until an elevation of a little less than 
five thousand feet 1s reached The 
Turks had crowned every peak dominat- 
ing the road with well-built redoubts, 
and had stocked them with immense 
quanties of*provisions and ammunition. 
All | ‘stores, when the Mussulmans 
fougif-tkemselves astmulted in front and 
rear, fell into Russian hands It 1s said 
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that the pasha commanding the troops 
at one point was so alarmed at what he 
beheved was a Russian advance from 
all sides that he put spurs to his horse 
and galloped away without even order- 
ing his men to 1etieat 

Mount St Nicholas, a vast niegular 
pyramid, 11se6 abruptly from among the 
rolling hills, and seems an impregnable 
position The Russians insisted tha§ 
once mm it the Turks could never get 
them out, and at one time, when 1¢ 
was feared that some of Osman Pasha’s 
troops would move forward fiom Loft- 
scha and endeavor to crush the feeble 
forces at Gahrova, Piince Musky, of 
the Eighth corps, had orders to 1etne 
to Shipka, and, shutting himself and 
his men up 1n the 1redoubts, to await 
reinforcements It 1s as mcompiehen- 
sible that the Tuks should hive aban- 
doned the eight splendid positions in the 
Shipka Puss as that they phould have 
made no attempt to defend the defiles of 
the Yantia near Tuoova, — positions 
wheie aimed peasants might have 
checked the advance of the flower of 
European armies 

A superb surprise awaits the weary 
horseman as he approaches the top of 
the pass Turning to glance occasion- 
ally behind him he sees only ranges of 
dull Inlls clad in monotonous green, or 
perhaps fields of waving grain, but, 
looking forward, he suddenly has spread 
betore him the ample panorama of ex- 
quisite Thrace, one of the gardens of the 
world, — a jand where millions of 10ses 
distil their subtle perfumes upon the an, 
and where villages are embowe1ed m 
vines and flowers. Shipka means ‘ wild 
rose,’’ and Shipka village, lying a long 
way down the descent on the Roumelian 
side, justifies its name. Yet here in this 
loveliest region, where nature seems to 
have lavished comfoxggpon man, in July 
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of 1877 such horrors were enacted although they assaulted fe1ocwasly, 
that the stoutest heart quails even they could not move the veteran 


at then  reci- 
tal Suleiman 
Pacha the Cruel 
swept with the 
besom of des- 
truction all 
those sections 
from which the 
Russians were 
Yerced hastily to 
retire when the 
advance was al- 
rested by the 
ominous appari- 
tion of Osman 
and his soldiers 
at Plevna and 
Lofitscha. Sulei- 
man, fiesh from 
the immassacie of 
women and 





BULGARIANS DEFENDING A MOUNTAIN PAS 





Radetzky from 
his tiacks. He 
drank his scald- 
ing tea morn- 
ing, noon, and 
night, and held 
on valiantly 
against death 
and the devil 
until Gou1iko 
crossed the Bal- 
kans once more 
by passes quite 
as difficult as 
that which sei ved 
him on the 
fust occasion. 
Then Radetzky 
1ope, and drove 
the Turks before 
him down into 


babes, threw himself into the gorges Roumelia, where they were stopped 


of Shipka, and sent his butchers 
to be butchered in their turn; but, 


to surrender. 


by Russian tioops and were compelled 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY-EIGHT 


The Mutilation of the Rueuin Wounded —A Convent fur Women ncu (:tbiova, and Bulgaiian 


Monastenies — Though the Bilkhins —Kezanlkh ~Rose Cultus 


Esaki Zaghra and the Massacre — Lhe Mahee of Sulamm Pishi —The Venge une of the Agas 
—The Bulgauian Army —The Nitwni Life of the Buleanins 


HE story of the hornble mutilation 

of the Russian wounded in the 
Shipka Pasa 1s pretty widely hnown, but 
an iecident connected with it will perve 
to show what heice prude some of the 
Asiatics took m thei fiendish peifoim- 
ance When the Russians oecupied the 
positions which the Turks had «bandoned 
late in July they found a number of 
bodier of both soldiers ind officers dis- 
membered and treated in the most shock- 
ing manner Alms, leas, heads were 
scattered about, and there was abundant 
yiroof thit some of the wounded had 
been beheaded while living = Among the 
Twkish pusoners was 2 eeitain det ich- 
ment of Kuids, who were ashed if they 
could thiow any hght on the subject of 
the mutilations One or two demed all 
knowledge of it, but at last a soldier 
stepped out of the ranks and with 1ude 
Wy announced that he had cut off one 
01 two heads, that most of lis coimtaden 
had done the same thing, 01 would have 
had occasion offered, and that he and 
otheis cared Russian heads, mounted 
on stiches, to the pasha, who made no 
1emaik whatever Piince Musky in- 
foimed ine that on the day when these 
mutiluted bodies were buried, and when 
the indignation against the Turks must 
necessaiilly have been very gicat among 
the. effi file, he saw Tumkih 
Wot Heeeiving most cateful and 
Won attShe hands of Rus- 
gian infantry-men not a hundied 10ds 







fiom the spot whee the burl 
place 

On the slope, and not fa tiom Gar 
brova, i» & convent fo. women, where 
the nuns lead a hfe quite different fiom 
the selt-paciificing existence of the Cath- 
vhe devotee They are at hbertv to 1¢e- 
cerve whom they please, to engage in 
any mdustry which suits them, and to 
go into the world whenever they hke 
But a broad distinction must he made 
hetween these convents and thase in 
Roumania, which ale m many respects 
a disgiace to the Church unde: whose 
patronage they ale established 

It ha» been 1emairked that the Rus- 
slans at fist chose compalatively un- 
frequented and difficulf passes in the 
Balkan chan, m otdet that they uight 
suipiise the enemy But tor the passage 
of the main amy of occupation afte: the 
Turks were pushed back thee weie 
nuineious good 1oad» besides that hy 
Shipka One leads ove: the Tiavno- 
Balkan as it 1s called. to routes whieh 
communicate with Kezanlih , another, by 
which Osman Pasha had hoped im cave of 
disaster, to retue fiom Plevna and Loft- 
scha with his army, leads thiough the Bal- 
han 1ange by Tiojan and Kalofe: This 
last-named pass 1s practicable only in a 
1elutive sense The bones of houses that 
have succumbed by.the way strew the 
sules of the bridle-pattis The convent éf 
Tiojan, da of the most veggi ated of Bul- 
gatian shrines, is accesable rom the pass. 
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There forty or fifty monks hive in ease 
and comfoit, and cultivate fields for miles 
around, — fields which yield fat 1eve- 
nues. These O11entul monks thoroughly 
understand good hving’ then cells 
are Etted up with divans and carpets; 
they regale themselves with coffee and 
hquors, and on the walls hang dozens 
of stout weapons, which are used in 
repelling the assaults of entelpnsing 
brigauds ot in vecurmg game for the 
monastic larder. 

The most imposing and delightful part 
of the 10oute through the Balkans by Tro- 
jan and Kalofe: is the passage of the 
Rosolita, nearly six thousand feet above 
the level of thesea. Vast peaks, around 
which eagles hover, looking down with 
curiogity upon the adventuious travel- 
ler, rise into the air, below are yawning 
precipices, ove: whose edges one can see 
yet othe: peak» with then tops wreathed 
Im mist The passe» which lead out of 
Servia across the Balkans into Bulgaria 
have from time 1mmemorial been infest- 
ed with brigands, and the guard-houses 
are surrounded by little cemeteries, w hich 
sontain the remains of assassinated tray - 
ellers Both the Servian and the Turl- 
ish governments pretended to keep strong 
military fuices on these roads for the 
yrotection of the innocent, but the bashi- 
bazouks 1lepresenting Turkey were gen- 
erally in league with the biigands, or 
with triflmg temptatious were capable of 
nime on thel: own account 

Kezanhk, through which the tide of 
war swept rudely, lies mm a sweet vale 
not far below the village of Shuipka. 
On every side it is suriounded by gar- 
Jens in which the delicate and beautiful 
rose of Damascus is cultivated expressly 
for the perfumes to be distalled from it. 
On this side of the Balkans the villages 
have a more decidedly Turkish aspect 
than those between Gabrova and the 
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Danube, the houses are painted in 
tende: colors, which harmonize delicious- 
ly with the landscape, and nearly every 
residence, 11ch or poor, has a Ihitéle 
pleasaunce-grouud attached te it, in 
which vines, rosebushes and fiuit trees 
make a very agreeable shade. The 
many minarets, the latticed cages which 
denote *‘ harems” in the Tarkish qua- 
te1, the market-places, with then fantas- 
tical 1anges of low wooden shops, — all 
remind one of the far OQuient. Kezanhk 
was rich before the retuin of the Turks 
to 1t after Gourko’s retreat, and many 
of the young Bulgarians engaged in 
commerce are men of intelligence and 
refinement. In conversation with one 
of them who was prepaiing to 1emove 
hi merchandise by way of Bucharest 
to Vienna, I was suiprised to hear him 
say that the *- Bulgatian question” could 
be settled only by the 1etuement of the 
Mussulmans from the province ‘* The 
two races,”’ he said very emphatically, 
‘cannot live together on terms of 
equality such a» any conference after 
the war would doubtless be willing to 
establish. The giecat majority of the 
Turks consider us as infe1ior animals, 
made to be oppiessed by them and to 
serve them They do not hate our 
1eligion, but they take advantage of the 
social infe1io1ity which 1t imposes on us 
to 10b us, to abuse us as any tyrannical 
invaders might, and to marder us when 
we resist. Even if there were any 
willingness on their part to agree tem- 
porarily to some amicable arrangement, 
they would not long keep their promise, 
and our lives would be made wretched 
by revolution after revolution. In their 
eyes we are but dogs, unworthy of 
their attention save as - Phis 
point of view must neve: he 
in estimating Turifsh conduct in 
provinces. The Turk desires distinctly 
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to live by the product of ou: toil, and 
not to hem harmony with us He must 
go, as he did fiom Seivia, o1 there will 
be no peace for us ” This gentleman 
also thought that unless the Russians 
should leave an occupying force large 
enough to enforce upon the Turkish 
population any measules supposed to be 
the natural fiuit of the wai they would 
have rendeied but a pony service to 
Bulgaiia 

The very name Kezanhk commem- 
o1ates an myustice on the put of the 
Turths against wluch the mbabitants 
weie compelled to protest = Tiadition 
recounts that long ago a sultan mahing 
a tour in the mountains saw 2 eat 
numbe: of childien diessed in white 
1obes coming to meet him whereupon 
he cried out, ** Neh astesle: bow atchhia 
kezanth?™ = (** What do all these pretty 
babes m winte gowns want of me?”) 
The last word m the sultans sentence 
became the official nume of the locality 
But tradition dves not state what answe1 
the sultan made to the prayer of the 
children, fo: they had come to tell him 
that because then fathers had been 
violently imecoiporated in the Turkish 
army their fields were uncultivated and 
then village was iniuns Probably the 
sultan said that it was all Chiistian huim- 
bug, and sent the eclnidien away with 
empty compliments 

The men and women in the 10se gar- 
dens 1n and around Kezanlhk are of fine 
statue and graceful manneis, and, al- 
though the women aie rarcly beautiful 
they possess that nameless chaim boin 
of perfect health and pioud vutue The 
distillation of the essence of 108e€» 1s 2 
very simple process, both im the large 

: ; in the town und in the 

w-own a . Sometimes the 

ati" is erected im shade of a huge 
tree. Donkey-loads of flowers are 
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brought to xt all day long The puiest 
comes to bless the Arcadian labor, and 
to chat with the women who stip the 
10s¢e petals from their stems As many 
1s cighty thousand 1osey are often used 
in the prepai.ition of a single small flask 
of the precious odo 

The thiving iegion extending for 
miles around Eskhi Zaghra, the next town ., 
of impuitance in this pat of Bulgaua, 
Was So utterly inmed by Sulennan’s vinst 
ditive campaign thit it must remain a 
partiul desert for many yeus The sol- 
diets and the Mussulman peasantry aimed 
especially at the destiuction of the 
churches and schools 1n the villages neaz 
Esk: Zoghia, as well a5 dl Clirtian in- 
btitutions in the Isst-mentioned town 
Evely farmer was accused of having 
given aid and comfort to the Russians, 
and Was massacied as f00n as caught, 
without trial and without any semblance 
of justice I doubt if there has been _ 
such wholesule slaughte1.—muider on 80 
lage a seile—at any previous time in 
the pierent century The testimony 
was unimpeachable Thousands of fu- 
gitives stiaggled acioss the mountains 
in the first days of August, and spread 
the detail» of their misery thi oughout the 
Yantra valley Gabiova and Tnnova 
were filled with motherless childien and 
with childless mothers A more piteous 
spectacle thap these poor wretches pire- 
sented as they made then way through 
the Slnpka Pass could not be imagined 
More than sixty villages m the plain 
neat Evki Zaghia were burned, the pop- 
ulation had fled to the laige town, 
thinking theie to secure protection from 
the Russians or the fragments of the 
‘‘Bulgauan Legion ,”’ but they found the 
Russians alieady’prepazing to retire be- 
yond the Balkans Those who remained 
were nearly all killed The Bulgaiian Le- 
gion fought as well as ft could for the de- 
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fen ec of Eski Zaghra, but was of course no 
match for the trained troops of Sulerman 
—veterans who had been pitted against 
the Montenegrin»—cven if those troops 
had vot been twenty times their numbe1 
The egion endcavoied, when it found 
that ifs 1anks were 1apidly thinned, to 
retreat, piotecting the population, but 
Salerman’s artillery was brought to bear 
on the fleenmg women and childien, and 
‘thousands were so frightened that they 
prefeired to face death in the town 14th- 
er than in the fields As evening caine 
on the poo. Bulgaiians began to tthe 
courage, for the artille1y fire had cessed 
anl the battle seemed ove: , but they 
did not understand the devilish malice 
of Suleman He had smounded the 
town §ust as dusk fell (this was on the 
thu ty-fitet of July), and by means of an 
fendiess chain of pickets made sure of 
his pies. Nenily all who endeavored 
to get out were butchered. although a 
gentleman farmer, named Naumof, from 
whom I iecerved my account of the 
Turkish conduct on this fea ful night, es- 
caper Soave tune afte: the massacre had 
begun. As soon as the sentinels were 
Placed Suleman sent a force of Cicas- 
sians, gaided by Mussuilman imhabitants 
—whe had fied from the Russian 
advance, but had now retuned with the 
Turkish forees—to begin the woik of 
muider My informant was warned to 
escape by a neighbor who. while in the 
loft of his own house, heaid a noise in 
the kitchen below, and was almost paia- 
lyzed with terror on seeing two Cicas- 
sians pillaging there. More dead than 
ahve, he maaged to leap from a small 
back window, and gave the alaim to 
Naumof The sefeams of women were 
heard and James were aiising from 
baining houses’ ad‘the two farmers fled 
together toward the mountains. 

The agas and -Turkiwh notables 
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who had left then farms at the approach 
of the Russians now giatified their de- 
aire for vengeance by massaciing their 
own Christian faim-laborers and tenants. 
They peisonally conducted soldiery to 
these faims, and enabled them to distin- 
guish between Chiistian and Muggmlman. 
In the town of Esk: Zaghra, whane thuty 
thousand Christians must have been 
gathered that evening, the number of 
muidets amounted to more thun ten 
thousand The Chistian quaiter was 
fired, that the murdeiers might see to do 
theit work and the miserable people suw 
themselves denounced by Turks who had 
been the neighhors fo. years., The 
wounded were despatched with hatchets 
and 1ude stone hammers in the hands of 
women Schoolmistresses were sought 
out, arrested, and I need not dwell upon 
the sad fate which awaited them Mur- 
der finally released them from a captivity 
which was ten-hundied-fold woise than 
death Two heautiful young women, 
who had been highly educated and were 
the pride of the town, were mu:dered in 
the most re. olting manner, and savagely 
mutilated afterwaid The inhabitants of 
Guneli-Mahlesi, of Radni-Mahlesi, of 
Bech Tepé, of Guneli, of Baghdan- 
Mahles1, populous farming communities, 
were nearly all m Eski Zaghra, and most 
of them perished there On the day of 
this massacie I :ode with Piince Musky 
and his staff from Gabrova to Selv1, as 
it. was then supposed that the Turks 
were advancing toward the latter place 
from Loftscha, and at Selvi we head 
plenty of tales of atrocities quite ag 
awful as those which a few hours late: 
were echoed from Eski Zaghra. The 
Bulgaiians paid a terrible prigp, for, 
Gourko’s unsupported advance 
umelia 2° : _ rib 
The haimakam $F Eeki : 
the anparaileled effrontery tuo months 
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after the massacre to publish a state- 
ment which was sent out like a diplo- 
matie circula1, from Constantinople, and 
which announced that the Bulgarians 
had fallen upon and murdered hundreds 
of Mussulmans in the foulest manner 
It is agnecessary to add that this state- 
ment ha&.no foundation in fact 

That the Bulgainans werc making an 
earnest effort to help themselves was 
visible during the list weeks of my den- 
ultory tom in then war-ravaged country 
The Russian troops at that tume were po 
few and so widely scattered that the 
Tuks could readily have committed 
twice the havoc which they succeeded 
m doing Indisposition to attach, but 
great bravely. persistence, and skill m 
defending a place which they had them- 
selves occupied and fortified were the 
distinguishing featimes of the Turkish 
campaign on the Danube side of the 
Balkan» at that particular period dels, 
a threatened point, had not Russians 
enough in 1¢ to fight a small battahon 
until a Turkish occupation seemed mp- 
minent, when thiee o: four thousind 
men were thrown hastily forward, leav- 
ing other important points uncovcred 
But at Selyv1 the Bulgauiany weie armed, 
roughly uniformed, had placed stzips of 
white linen ornamented with the cross 
over the red skull-caps wluch they hid 
worn under Turkish domimation, and 
were scoming the countiy fo: bashi- 
bazouks and Circassians The least ra- 
mor placed every man on the alerf, and 
it was pleasant to see these men, who 
had been, in the estumation of tho world, 
but cowering hinde for long centuries, 
suddenly assertang their 1ight to inde- 


BA vty should they not be inde- 
f- The B 1anb have 1 lnstory 
‘will bear fa comparison with 


that of many small nations who are much 
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louder in their claims for immediate ai- 
tention — the Roumanians, for exaniple. 
Sprong from a stout Finno-Uial tube, 
wluch made its name and fame teared, 
and knocked at the gates of Constan- 
tinople more than once; which fied the 
residence of its kings at a point near the 
height» on which the v\ugin Muassuiman 
fortress of Shula, * the tomb of the m¥ 
fidel,” stinds to-day , and winch finally 
meiged with the Slavic 1ace, adopt’ 
Chiistiamty and the Slavie idiom at the 
bame time, — the Bulgaiuin of the pres-' 
ent has no occasion to be ashamed of 
hw» ongin = In the stinggles with Byzan- 
tinm, both before and after the savage 
had become a Christiin, and had estab- 
hehed 1 1ude literature, the Bulgarians 
appear to have had the advantage quite 
as often as the Gieek emperors*had = It 
1s not a httle curious that the first t 
the Russians, 01 people fiom the 

tory now Russian, entered Bulgana, {¢ 
was to ad Bysanfium igainet the Fin- 
no-Bulgatian power mn 963, and to fight 
a battle near Adtianople which enabled 
the Greek emperor to subjizate his 
tormidable enennes Then the Russian 
prmee, who had brought down his forces 
tou aid in punishing the Bulgarians, did 
not wish to leave the country, and the 
Gieek empeiru: was compelled to dine 
hun out The history of the second and 
thid Bulganan dynasties—for the 
national hfe 1evived under a new fourm 
afte: tuo severe trials, durmg which its 
enemies fancied that they had crushed 
1t,—the history of these dynastics 1 
filled with records of altenate tiumphs 
aud humiliations There w but one 
epoch in the annals of the Bulgarians 
when they seem to have leaned toward 
the Church of Rome, and that was m the 
day# of Pope Innovent ITI , who sent 
legates to stir them up against the 
sohismatac saclay The story of the 
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1efusal of Baldwin I , Latin cmperor of 
Constantinople. to aid the Bulgaiians m 
then proposed canpaign against these 
Greeks 1s fanniiu to students of | his- 
d4ory Great misfortunes betell Baldwin 
Yecause of this 1efusal, tor the Bul- 
gatians yomed with the very Cuechs 
whom Pope Innocent had excited them 
aguinst, captured Baldwin and his amy 
mn a gieat fight at Adzianople, and 
finally put lim to death with cruel 
toitmes at Tinnova, where the tomb of 
the wietched monaich 135 still pointed 
out Tuirnova was long the residence of 
the Bulgarian czats, and was mercilessly 
sacked by the Turks when they took it 
in 1393 =The Turk came into a section 
of Euope which was so divided between 
numeroms nationalities, already er- 
hausted by stiuggies against each other, 
that he had an easy task im subduing 
the Balgarian» 

One of the bugbeais which the enthu- 
siastic patriot» who foimed the league 
of ** Young Bulgaiia” fancied that they 
found in then way was a tendency on 
the pait of then population to emigrate 
to Servia, and fo: 2 long time it was 
feared that nearly all the fa:mers would 
desert to the neighbo: state The Sei- 
viuan» were natarally willing to take 
advantage of such a feeling, but now 
that Bulgaria has a chance for her 
autonomy, her faimets and aitisans are 
not at all anxious to deseithe: Thou- 
sands of stout fellows who have been 
m the habit of working in Hungary, 
Roumania, and Seivia every summer and 
autumn will now devote theu enezgies 
to building ap homes fo: themselves in 
their native land Bulgama has rich 
soul, a people admirably adapted for 
Inghly intelligent agriculture and now 
it needs only road@; schools, and rail- 
ways — in short, precisely that which it 
<an never obtain unde: Turkish 1ule — 
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to facithtate its development into a 
strong state 

The assertion that the Tmks have 
never used any portion of the muney 
which they wing annually fiom the 
Chitstians in Bulgaiia fur improvements 
usetul to the Bulguians themselves 1s 
susceptible of proof The 10ad imto 
Roumelin by way of Shipka was almost 
impassable for years, but one fine day 
the sultan wished to make a species of 
tiiumphal journey to Suilistzia, so the 
route Was put inorder If any money 
were expended in public works, those 
works were sure to be of a military 
chaincter, and did not profit the 
Christians a paiticle Turkish authority 
han fiequently prevented Bulganans 
fiom making improvements even at their 
own expense, and any shange: propos- 
ing the mtroduction of commercial en- 
terpiive Was pretty certam tu sufte: in 
some fashion 

The great abuses in taxation in this 
fertile province sprang out of a system 
planned with matvellous cunning — In 
the cities and laige towns the collection 
of taxes was conducted with some show 
of fairness Each community bemg 
divided into mahulés, o1 +‘ quaiteis,” in 
which Turhs, Christians, and Jews lived 
by themselves, the ‘“‘chef” of each 
quaite: fixed the amount of the tax and 
collected it. But the unfortunate people 
in the villages and farmers m iemote 
country distiicts were not allowed such 
favors as this Numbers of districts 
were consolidated, and ‘‘sold out” by 
orde: of the goveimment at public 
auction fo: a large sum The people 
who paid this sum to the government 
were always Mussulmans, and’ 
exercbed no mercy in collecting, | 
money, ciops and 
their rerxmburreme They might | 
lect fourfold the amount justly due> the 
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government would say nothing, having 
been paid On: even if some authority 
were inclined to cxamine unto the com- 
plaints of the wietched Bulgarians, a 
share of the ill-gott n gains of the plun- 
derers soun stifled the official’s meagie 
sense of qustxe The peasant might 
become piopiicto:r of land im \.110uU8 
wats, although the whole countiy was 
recognized as being the personal prop- 
erty of the sultan But whenever a 
pasha o1r an envious Tuth wished to 
acquire a farm which a Bulgaian had 
been lahouiously developmg for years, 
he had but to signify lis wish, and for a 
small sum the farmer was compelled to 
see the fiuit of his lahor pass into the 
hands of another Tl» proceeding had 
become so common in Bulgazia duimg the 
last few vears as to have excited nume!- 
ous 1ndipnant remonstrances fiom Euio- 
peans inhabiting the countiy In time 
of wai there was no end to oppression 
by the Turks It might literally be sud 
that Chiistians had no 1ights, and that 
if they had possessed any they would 
not have been respected 
All these things may he spoken of as 
in the past, for 1t 18 reasonably certain 
that the Bulganians will never again sub- 
mit to Tuikwh taxation When I left 
Gabrova a blonde-beaided Russian who 
had come directly from a Centinl Asian 
campaign to aid 1n transforming Bulga- 
ria was equipping trastworthy peasants 
with guns and badges, and delegating 
to them authority 2s police-agents m 
the vanous villages in the neighborhood 
Life and property were soon to become 
safe m a region where Chiistians had 
not heretofore known the blessings of 
tha Mcunty which 18 the fruit of just and 
iri tories law The Russians were 
st in their labors 
. one ees in to fix Muscovite 
" power for ages in .the country, and it 






was difficult to undeistand that they in- 
tended to withdraw after the conclusion 
of a satisfactory peace 

Fiom Selvi I went forward in the di- 
tection of Loftscha. but found that Prince 
Musky had ordered the troops te go into 
intrenchments, which mdicated a delay 
of many days before active operations 
weie likely to begin As TI rode across 
country thiough dozens of Mussualman 
villages, some of which contamed fw 
many as eight thousand inhabitants, 
alarms wee frequent, but generally 
causeless In a Chistian village, set 
down oddly enough im the very centre 
of a distiict inhabited almost entnely 
by followers of the Piophet, I found 
the whole population unde: a:ms and in 
a state of intense excitement because of 
the 1umo1 that a large force of Turks 
had heen seen in the adjacent mountains. 
The clnef of the village had caused the 
mrest of two tauvelling peasants sup- 
posed to be spies, and the visages of 
these worthies as they sat upon the 
giound waiting until the villagers could 
find time to shoot them were not pleas- 
ant to contemplate The madman of 
the hamict had felt 1t hw daty to join in 
the affan, and as I rode up he came cat- 
acoling and gambolling out of a field, 
stark naked, with his head crowned with 
straw and wiki-flowers, and chattering as 
fiercely as an enraged ape ‘The insane 
aie allowed to wande: thus unmolested 
in Bulgaria, as in some pats of Spain 
I have 1arely seen a figure at once so 
picturesque and teimble as this muiser- 
able creature. 

The Turkish villagers were civil 
enough, probably because strong de- 
tachments of Russian tioops occasion- 
ally passed ove: the road, although in 
my ride of sixty miles T saw only one 
officer and four Cossacks Several col- 
lections of bashi-bazouks, guaided by 
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the newl\-organz~d Christaan police, 
passed me, then hands tied behind their 
backs and their faces testifying to a proud 
disdain. Their gayly-colored garments 
were tattered, and then ample collec- 
tions of weapons, cariied in carts behind 
the processtons of pmsoners, indicated 
that 2 general :aid upon this muideious 
gentty had been oiganized Most of the 
villagers disclaimed any Knowledge of 
theit movements, and hastened to give 
us proofs of their good-will by offe1ing 
us water and fiuit and by saying pleas- 
ant things, Then superb corn, such as 
one sees elsewhere only in America, had 
heen left untouched by the Russians, 
but the wate:melons and pumpkin» had 
all vanished fiom the crawling vines. 
the soldie: finding the temptation gieater 
than he could resist 

I airived neat Tunova m the mddle 
of the mght, and wlule my hoise was 
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slowly picking his way across the pretty 
1ange of Inlls which hems in the Yantia, 
a giay-coated sentinel sta: ted out from the 
bushes near a smouldering watch-fire and 
bade me halt The ‘+ S\o1”— > Yanis” 
given in retain did not seem to satisfy 
him, but after a cateful examination [ 
was allowed to pass on down into the val- 
ley between odorous thickets t:om which 
thousands of fire-flies sent forth their fit- 
ful gleams , down to a plateau whence 
I could see the lights of Tunova, hke 
my)iads of stars hovering close to earth , 
down to to the camp, whence came up the 
old Homeric hum so impressive after the 
stilines» of the countiy bidle-paths and 
the forests over and though which I had 
just passed 

Meantime the great battle which had 
been fought near Plevna had checked 
the advance of the Rusiins They 
proposed, but Osinan Pasha disposed 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY-NINE 


Plevna and its Influence on the Rnesiin Campugn —The Roumaman. —Then Valor in the Field. — 
Osman Pasha — The Deqmn of Shoheleff —Aciovs the Buhins —The Descent Upa‘Con- 
stantinople —TJoetility of England to Rusuan Deagns — ‘The Bertha Conmess —Its Result — 


The Putition of South-Eastern Fuope 


ITE picturesque and heioie incidents 

of the Russo-Turkish wai aie still 

too fresh in the minds of all to 1equuea 

detailed recital here Afte: the appeai- 

ance of Sulemman Pasha upon the scene 

it seemed as if the tide had begun to 

turn against the ciusading Russians 

The taking of Loftcha by the Turks, 

the march of Gen Gourko to Yem- 

Zaghra «and the captme of the town, 

the defeat of the  newls-organized 

Bulgatnian Legion at Eshi-Zaglia, the 

1etreat of Gouirko to the noithein 

side of the Balkans, the fortifica- 

tion of the Sinpha and the Haihoi 

Passes. the teible atrocities con- 

mitted by the Turks upon the helpless 

Russian wounded , the pudden develop- 

ment of a formidable military foice out 

of the heretofore deiided and undeicsti- 

mated HRoumanian aimy, the siege of 

Plevna, with its feaiful losses and its 

Protracted musellies, —all these tlungs 

rang tlioughout Ewope, and had then 

echoes in America The Russian» bad 

alieadv begun to exercise thei sovei- 

eignty in Bulgaria, had proclaimed laws 

exempting the Chiistians fiom odious 

taxes, had abolished tithes, and weie 

gradually substituting themselve» for the 

@wukish authoiuhes, when the severe 
@heck in front of Plevna changed the 

Whole characte: of the campaign It 1s 

*~lid’that, the loss of the Russians in 
. Ritted, wounded;“ sick, and prisoneis, 
« during the actions of the 19th, 20th, and 


21st of July, and in the gieat battle of 
the 3lst befo1e Plevna, amounted to 
moie than ten thousand men The 
heioic Gen Skobeleff — one of the few 
men of genius in the Russian aimy — 
did prodigies of valo1 im these fights, 
but all in vain 

The ciitics who gay that the Russians 
had, in then descent imto Bulgaiia, be- 
hheved that the ‘Tuths would offe1 only a 
slight resistance, aie quite coniect The 
Russians ciossed the Danube with in- 
sufficient foices, and dming all the 
eails weeks of the campugu they saw 
so few Turhs and encountered so hittle 
opposition that they fancied they could! 
go stiaight to the gates of Constanti- 
nople without more than an occasional 
shunush Plevna was not only a great 
SuIplIpc, 1¢ was a veritable disaste 
The consternation in Roumania was 
frightful after the news of the defeat of 
the Russians, but this news hid for its 
effect the awakening of the valiant 
Roumaman people into an energy which 
they had not even suspected themselves 
of possessing When it looked as if the 
Russians were about to be annthilated, 
that the forces m Bulgaiin would be 
cut off from the Danube. and that the 
Turks would cioss the historic stream 
and invade the principalities which had 
so long been independent of them, the 
Roumanian government 1ose to the emer- 
gency. But the Russians sat quietly 
down and took the defensive, and sent 
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home for one hundred thousand men, 
who were yoon on ther way The posi- 
tions in fiont of Plevna weie stiongly 
fortified and aimed with artillery, com- 
panies of cavalry weie dispatched on 
independent expeditions, with the view 
of blocking the passcs thiough the 
Balkans, and the Russians weie gieatly 
encoulaged by the failme of the Turks 
to assume the offensive in any 1mpoitant 
degiee Meantime the emperor of 
Russia lived in the most unostentatious 
manne: in the httle village of Goiny 
Studen, suffering piivation and discom- 
fort with that excellent temper and 
entue lack of affectation which chai- 
acterized the man Suleman Pasha, 
thundeiing at the gate» of Shipha, 
attempted im vain to dispossess 
the Russians of then hold on the Bal- 
kans, miking upwards of one hundred 
distinct attacks in less than seven days. 
When the month of August closed, in 
1877, the fortunes of the Russians had 
wmproved They rallied from the check 
received at Plevna, they held then own 
at the Balkans. ieimnfurcements weie 
appeang., and new opetations wele 


resumed with vigor. Ean Russo-Rou- 
mManlan army, cd by Piice 
Chailes, of Roumania, now sat down 
before the important position» at Plevna. 
and sustamed a furious attack by Osman 
Pasha on the Jast day of August This 
was one of the most sanguinaly com- 
bats of the campaign The Russians 
and Roumanians both fought with 
despeiate valor. and Osman, who had 
expected to diive the enemy fiom all 
his positions, was compelled to admit 
his complete failure. 

The Septembe: combats in fiont of 
Plevna aie famous, and teflect the 
greate~t ciedit on the Gomage of Turks. 
Roumanians and Russians. Raiely in 
the history of the century have there 
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been such obstinate and well disputed 
fields Osman Pasha had succeeded, 
since the occupation of Plevna m July, 
in turning a simple village into an elab- 
orate fortress, biwtlng with redoubts 
and trenches The Russian wave swept 
up from time to time against these tor- 
midable defences, only to be swept back 
again = Shobeleff wore out his heart in 
heroic, but alway» reckless ende iors, 
to Ineak the Turkish lnes “ On the 11th 
of Septembe: there was a great Russian 
attack on Plevna A temporary succens 
was, however, followed by an ultimate 
defeat of Kulott’» and Kiudener’s di- 
visions This ‘battle in the mists” 
wis deseribed by an eye-witness as 
one of the most thiilling and tei1ble 
of the whole cunpaign ‘Along the 
course of the Radisovo range,” wrote the 
biullhant aud comageous Mi MacGrahan, 
— who was destmed not to survive the 
fatiguing campaign, but to die m a hos- 
pital at Constantinople, — ** the Russian 
euns could be perceived at woik with 
figuies flitting 10und them, dimly seen 
though the’ smoke, stiangely magnified 
by the mteivention of the fog, until the 
gunners appeased like giants, and the 
guns themselves, enlaiged and distorted 
by the sume medium, seemed hke huge, 
uncouth monsters from whose thioats 
at every mstant leaped foith globes of 
flame Theie were moments when 
these flashes seemed to lght up every- 
thing around them, then the guns and 
gunners appeared fot an instant with 
feaifal distinctness, 1ed and laid, as if 
tinged with blood Then they sank hack 
again into shadowy indistinctness The 
uproai of the battle 10se and ae 
until it became fearful to he 

the continuous 10a1 of an angry 

ing against a 1ock-bound cod 

bined with that of a thunder-sto 

the strange, unearthly sounds 1 
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board a ship when labouing in a gale ” 
In the contest of this day General 
Skobeleff’s splendid fighting added new 
lustre to his already phenomenal reputa- 
tion No obstacle seemed to daunt 
Inm , nothing could frighten him = Even 
after the Russians had fallen away fiom 
the terrific fire of the Tuwkish icdoubt 
Skobeleff ralhed 
the stragglers 
and ca111ed them 
fo. waid into the 
very enemy’s 
lines, his own 
sword was cut 
in two in the 
middle, while he 
was leapmeg a 
diteh , his hurse 
shot dead unde} - 
neath him, and 
he iolled into 
the ditch, but 
spring to his 
feet with ashout, 
and finally led 
the mass. of 
men over the 
ditch, scaip and 
countersceaip 
and parapet, and 
into theredoubt 

This httle affair cost Skobheleft two 
thousand men 1n killed and wounded, or 
one-quarte1 of his whole attacking force. 
The wonderful manne: in which he es- 
caped all hatm confi:med the belief 
amongst his men that he bore a charmed 
life On the afternoon of the 12th he 
was compelled to suffer defent The 
redoubt which he won at such teruble 
cost was desetted by the Russian» in the 
presence of an overwhelming force 


‘« ‘Brettghs to bear against them, and Sko- 


; came out of ‘the final fight with hi 


- ea covered with wud and filth, his 
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sword broken, his decorations twisted on 
his shoulders, Jus face black with pow- 
de: and smoke. his eyes bloodshot, and 
his voice broken When asked the rea 
son of the disaster, he said no retnforce- 
ments had been sent him, and added, ‘*I 
blame nobody , it was the will of God ” 
The Roumanians had meantime taken 
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and held the redoubt, but the attach on 
Plevna, as a whole, was a disastions 
falme Thi» attack had cost, in a few 
days of fighting, twenty thousand men 

The Roumanian auny had no surgical ar- 
1angements, and the wounded were left 
to die for the want of ministe1ing hands 

The Russian medical and sauitary staffs 
were quite inefficient in presence of this 
tremendous drain upon them, and the 
soldiers looked foiward to the honors of 
a winter campaign with shudderimg fear 

The dead left neglected on the battle- 
field) were mutilated by the Turkish 
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irregulars, and the wounded subjected to 
the most atrocious cruelties while the 
breath of life was leaving them When 
September closed no one could have 
prophesied that the Russians would suc- 
ceed in diiving the Turks from then 
stionghold and the enemies of Russia 
boldly announced the complete failuie 
of the campaign for the rehef of the 
Christians m the East The Russin 
empe1ol maintained his head-quartety at 
Goimny Studen, leading «an active hfe, 
devoting the morning to culent affaus, 
haying about bim only a httle suite of 
fifty ofhcers, working late at night, and 
being awakened fo: the telegrams ai- 
1iving from the capital, although they 
came long after the small hou» 

Early m October the Russian rein- 
forcements had arnived in Bulga, but 
Qsman Pasha had also ieceirved new 
forces By and by the Impeiial Guard 
had a se1ious brush with the enemy, 
which resulted in the capture of a posi- 
tion completing the investment of Pleyna 
Four hundred siege-guns were planted 
about the town. Skobeletf 1esamed his 
old daring activity, General Todleben 
conducted the siege with marked ability , 
Russian cavalry, scouring the 10ads to 
the southward, captared the supplies 
which Osman Pasha needed for his 
hungry troops. At the beginning of 
November the length of the investing 
hne was said to be thuty mules, occu- 
pied by an army of one hundied and 
twenty thousand men Autumn faded 
into winter, the suffering was great in 
all the armies, the bad management of 
the Russian camps contrmbuting greatly 
to the mortality on the Russian side 
In November came the expedition of 
General Gourko into the Balkans, the 
great and dangerous passage ove1 the 
mountains. the evacuation of Etropol by 
the Turks, and finally, m December, the 
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last great effort of the Turkish aimv to 
beak through the investing lines, its 
fu1ious encounte: with the Russians and 
the Roumanians, followed by negotia- 
tions fot a sumende: Plevna was at 
the end of its 1esomces The Emperoi 
and his suite had heen summoned in 
haste tu the mount of Radisoyo, where 
they witnessed the fulme of Osman 
Pasha’s attempt to seeme his liberty 
The attempt to break through the Russo- 
Roumanian lines lasted about six hours. 
cost the Turks five thousand men in 
dead and wounded, and fiom thnty 
thousand to fuity thousand 1» p1isoneis 
of war The Russian loss in this latest 
battle was only about fifteen hundred 
The Twkwh commander was highly 
complimented by the Grand Duke Nich- 
vlas and all the members of hip staff, 
and hy Prince Charles of Roumamia, on 
hi gallant defense of Plevna It 
thought that Osman Pusha pupposed 
General Grourho to have weakened the 
Ruspian mvestinent-lne by taking away 
bO many men when he started on his 
expedition across the Balkan» It 15s 
alyo said that the Turkish (reneial had 
received imperative orders to fight his 
way through the limes at any cost 
The statistics of the combating forces, 
published at the time, indicate that Rus- 
sin and Roumania had an effective of 
one hundred and nineteen thousand 
men, with five hundred and fifty-eight 
held guns. The forces in the Balkans 
numbered thirty thousand men, with one 
hundred and sixty-two guns The aimy 
of the Lom, commanded by the Czare- 
witch, had seventy-three thousand men, 
with four hundied and thirty-two gan 
and the forces in the Dob 
Eastern Roumeha comp: eh 
thousand men, with four ‘ 
forty guns. The Turks had, iy W; 
ern Bulgaria, nmety-two thousand 
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with one hundied and thirty-two guns, 
and im these arc included the aimy of 
Osman Pacha taken by the Russian, 
and in addition to these were about fou 
thousand uiegulars, who did most of the 
mutilating and slaughter: of the wounded 
The Tukish forces in the Balkans 
amounted to twenty-two thousand men, 
with seventy-b1< guns, a number of mo1- 
tais, and a hoide of fanatical uregulars , 
and, finally, one hundied and tluity-five 
thousand men iw the Quidulatenal id 
the Dobrudscha, with three hundred and 
eaghty-six guns, and fully sixty thousand 
wregulais 
By this time Enghsh opimon was 
gieatly excited agamst Russii. and 
prophecies were constantly made in 
Great Buitan that the Russian, would 
nevet sacceed in getting over the Bal- 
kans and on them way to the fertile 
hlopes of Roumeli, although they had 
seemingly tnoken the stiongest 1esrst- 
ance to then advance upon the Turkish 
capital 
Plevna fell on the 9th of December, 
1877) = The Russians had been victo1ious 
in Asia Suleiman Pisha bul recened 
a severe defeat in bis assanlt on the 
hues of the Czarewitch, and there was 
great conste:n ition in the Turkish capr- 
tul The new Sultan went thiough the 
fuce of opening the Turkish Parliament, 
gave an address fiom the thione as if he 
had been a veritable constitutional sove1- 
eign, indulged in moderate language 
about the i1evolt of his provinces, and 
indicated his disbehef that they would 
succeedl im permanently wresting them- 
selves fiom his grasp Meantime the 
Seryians hed again taken up am» and 
si 1 ly pushing the disheartened 
i Turkuwh foives along then 
= -Kgrope was indisposed to 
‘tes Savor of the preservation of 
j‘althongh England used her best 
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interests to secme such mediation The 
Cza: of Russia returned through Bucha- 
1e3t, wheie he had a most imposing re- 
ception, and thieugh the cities of South- 
ern Russia to St Peteisbuig, where, m 
the great Kazan Cathedial, he was re- 
ceived by the Metropolitan, and stood 
before the Grand Altar to give thanks 
for the victoi1) which »eemed likely to 
liberate the Slay» = Imposing ce1emonies 
lasted several days ‘The Empeior com- 
memorated the centennial of the bith of 
lis unck., Alexander I, and made a pil- 
gilm.age among the tombs of his ances- 
toms. kissing the marble of each shuine. 
Commemorative medals, struck for the 
occasion, were laid upon the tombs All 
Rusvia was in joy) Piince Gortsachakoff 
remarked that 1f England wanted wat 
she would have to decluie it, and if she 
wanted peace she would have to watt for 
it — concise and frosty defimtion of the 
situation at that tume., which would, per- 
haps, have served admuably for a de- 
scription of the situation in the spring of 
1485 

The winter: campaign of the Rus- 
slins m the Balkans and acioss them 
was 1 memorable feat of aims The 
te111ble snow-stoims, the breaking of 
the pontoon-bridges ove: the Danube, — 
which were the only connection thit 
the Russians had with their hase of 
bupplies, — the inefficiency of the tranv- 
port system, the difficulties of marching 
thousand» of shive1ing Turkish p1isoners 
onuw.aid and across the gieat plains, the 
destitution which followed in Russia as 
a natural consequence of the gieat sacri- 
fice for the prosecution of the war, — all 
these guve much hope to the enemies of 
Russia, who had now eset themselves vig- 
orously to work to prevent the northern 
power from leaping the reward of her 
eneigy and bravery (ieneral Gourko'’s 
advance over the Balkans, his descent on 
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the southern side, the surpiise and the 
discouragement of the Turks, — all these 
things haye been ably chronicled by the 
briliant correspondents who accompa- 
nied the expedition, hy men hke Mullet 
and MacGahan Genetal Gourko swept 
down upon the town of Sophia, where 
he was met by thousands of citizens led 
by priests with banners, crucifixes, and 
lanteins One of the priests cared a 
salver with bread and salt Fo. the 
first time since 1434 a Chistian aimy 
was within the walls of the ancient town 
Orders had been sent from Constantino- 
ple to burn Sophia and to blow up the 
mosques 3 bat this order was not heeded 
Noi was there time to execute such o1- 
de: Meantime the Se1yians were suc- 
ceasfol. The fiontic: town of Nisch 
surrendered. Gen Gourko renewed his 
advance towaids Constantimople . Plnhp- 
popohs was abandoned. — Philppopo- 
hs, which might have been occupied in 
August of 1877 if the Rupsians had 
been in force to crush the intiuding 
Osman Pasha when he first appeared at 
Plevna 

The heroic valor of Fuad Pasha was 
of little avail, the Tmkish army unde: 
his command was defeated and dispersed 
At the same time through the Shipka 
Pass came Gen. Radetzky, Suleiman 
Pasha’s army was annibilated, and there 
were proposals for an armistice Gueece 
was agitated , there was an insurrection 
in Thessaly , European Turkey was dis- 
appearing like ‘* the baseless fabric of a 
vision” Adrnanople was next aban- 
doned by the Turks, and, while peace 
negotiations diagged slowly forward, the 
Russians went with confident and swift 
step to the gates of the Turkish capital 
Turkish:troops were concentrated at Gal- 
lipoh, the Servians and Montenegrins, 
giown bolder, won numerous victories. 
Turkey in Europe was no longer anything 
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but an edifice riddled with bullets, mca- 
pable of defense 

At this juncture England threw her 
shadow across the Russian advance 
An Englishman of talent, Bake: Pasha, 
was openly aiding scattered 1emnants of 
Sulenman'’s army in such iesistance as 
they weie m condition to make The 
Butish Parhament was wild with excite- 
ment, and £6,000,000 sterling was voted 
as a possible war credit hy an enthusyas- 
tie majoiuty The Conseivative party 
clearly defined its pohey of at all haz- 
ads preventing Russia occupying Con- 
stantinuple, and of undomg, so fn as 
possible the 1esults of hei crusade. 
Turkey wis not to be destioved, the 
‘sich man” of Emope was to he pre- 
served fiom his impending dissolution 
London was stormy with rumors of wal, 
the Jingo faction sany songs, and be- 
pmuched Mi Gladstone with imdecent 
tefiains im mupitc-halls An aimistice 
was concluded, but the Russians con- 
tinued then advance, and set up a clam 
to take back the portion of Bessarabia 
ceded to Moldavia m 1856,—. clam 
which gieatly dissatisfied then Rouma- 
nian alles Turkey was evidently pow- 
e1less in Russia’s hands, and it was then 
that the English dete:mined to send a 
British fleet to the Dardanelles, to force 
a passage theie1f necessary, and to anchor 
then ship» m sight of Constantinople 

When the Russians heard that the 
British weie about to send a detachment 
of the Meditetianean fleet to afford 
protection, in case of need, to English 
subjects residing in that city, they an- 
nounced that for precisely the same 
object they had in view the entry into 
Constantinople of part of ther fropps.._ 
Needless to say that thie Russian eqye< 
gestion was received with great disfavor 
in England, and that 1¢ strengthened the. , 
war party's hands in that country 
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Presently the head-quaiters of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, as commande: of 
the Russian aimies, was 1emoved from 
Adrianople to San Stefano, where the 
Russians were only twelve miles fiom 
the Turkwh capital, on the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and where it was proposed to 
consult a» to the signatme of the tieaty 
of peace General Ignatieff, the able 
Russian ambassado: to the Poite, who 
had had complete power over the unto- 
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in the south east of Euiope was extreme 

‘Tf,’ says a recent witter, ‘‘ the tieatv 
of San Stefano had been allowed to 
stand, the next step in the southward 
march of Russia — namely, the acquisi- 
tion of Constantmople— would have 
been even more facile than it 1s now. 
So easy and certaim, indeed, that Rassia 
could well have afforded to wait until, in 
& generation o1 two, the step could be 
taken with much less fear of awakening 
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tunate Sultan Abdul Aziz, was the 
principal Russian agent fo: the negotia- 
tion of the tieaty. The atival of the 
Russians in San Stefano was intended 
as a counter demonstiation to the pres- 
ence of the Buitish fleet in the Sea of 
Marmoia Peace was signed on the 3d 
of March, 1878, in a httle valley by the 
sea-tile, —a valley from which the 
Pe as of the ancient mosque of St. 
. Somstantinople, could be seen. 

Viie~é¢pitement in England over this 
consecration of the victories, of Russia 
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Euiopean feais o1 exciting then jealousy 
No wonde: so sweepmg a revolution as 
that effected by the treaty of San Stefano 
fell like a thunderbolt on the nations, 
and caused a feeling of general distrust. 
With blood-diopping sword and battered 
harness the gigantic figure of Muscovy 
ptiode ove: the prostrate and gasping 
Turk, but im the distance. behind the 
dispersing nusts of war, stood th? Powers 
of Ewiope which had an intcrest in the 
final settlement, and clnef amongst them 
the eno:mous force of England ” 
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The Berlm Congiess gew out of this 
influence of England, whose conse1va- 
tive forces were 30 ably maishalled by 
Beaconsfield, but the proposition that 
the Congicss should meet in Berlin came 
fiom Austna Lord Beueonsfield had 
determined to call out the English 1e- 
serves, warlike prepniations were 
abundant throughout Gieat Bntain, but 
more difficulty was found in molilzmng 
an efficient army of a size competent to 
cope with the giecat forces afield on the 
borders of the Onent The English 
claimed that they could, within thiee 
months, or a shorter time, if necessaly, 
despatch fiom their shores an army of 
one hundred thousand men in the Inghest 
state of eflimency ‘The facility with 
which we can sluft om base ind move at 
pleasure by sea,” said the * Times.” “at 
least doubles the military powe: of Eng- 
land” Despite the signature of peace, 
the Turks were unanimous 1n then desne 
to renew the war with Russia, and the 
course adupted by England in binging 
up fiom India large masves of native 
treops gieatly encouraged the Tuth» in 
thei: hope of a1evival of hostiities In 
Germany and m Austro-Hunga) there 
was a decided anti-Russian fvieling It 
Was said that the Russians were estab- 
hshing a theoretical depotisin in 
Bulgaiia, Roumania itself protested 
ayainst the treaty of San Stefano, and 
even appealed to the English gov e1ument 
to be allowed repiesentation at the 
Berlin Congress. At last this Congress 
moet in the capital to which the political 
power had been tiansfeired from Paris 
as the result of the gieat German muli- 
tgiy victories. The Fiench haughtily 
held aloof, chagrined and annoyed at the 
manifestation of their secular enemy’s 
power in Europe Lord Beaconsfield 
alrived in Beilin early in June of 1878, 
and was received with great. honors. 
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Germany, Austiia, Hungary, France, 
Great Bnitain, Italy, Russia and Turkey 
had sent plenpotentiaiies to be seated 
round a green table in the Radziwill . 
Palace, which was at that time occupied 
by Piince Bismarck. Representatives of 
Gieece, Roumania, and Seivia. waited 
at the doors of Congress, in the hope that 
they might lay then claim betoie thus 
diplomatic parhament The Jews bid 
sent an important delegation to plead 
then cause The thiee great Premiers 
of Emope—Bismaick, Cro:techakoff, 
and Beaconsfield —were each at that time 
suftermg fiom severe indispositiou 
Gortschakoft was ciippled with gout, 
Basmaick had just 11sen fiom a sick-hed, 
wheie he was placed fiom exhaustion 
fiom overwoth, and Beaconsfield was 
obliged to repose ever} hou: m which he 
was not engaged m the delibe:ations of 
the Congiess. On the 13th of June, 
1878, this distmguwhed body met, and 
proceeded with its work of putting back 
the hands of the Russian clock = .A diplo- 
inatic Congiess in Euope is 2 battle- 
ground in which fierce jealousics, unre- 
lenting hatied, and petty picjudices rage 
without much restraint, although the 
pluaseology employed w of the most 
deheate and couiteous nature. 

In the Congress Pimce Gortschakoff 
nought out clealy the position of the 
Chiwtian 1aces in Turkey, explained the 
antagonism of the Gieeks and the Sla.s, 
and the Limits of Bulgaria, Beaconsfield 
unfolded his policy of chechmatng 
Rassin, the Austzian designs on Bosnia 
and Jlerzegovina weie set forth; the 
independence of Servia was confirmed , 
the Russian conquests in Asia were con- 
sidered, and the treaty of San Stefano 
thoroughly overhauled.,; The dexbirous 
hand of Prince Bismarck was more than 
once interposed with marked advantage 
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ference. The alte:ations in Euiopean 
Turkey effected by the teaty, which was 
the outcoine of the Berlm Congress, were 
not so grent a» those intended by the 
treaty of San Stefano, but weie enormous, 
and bad fo. their substantial result the 
hantwhinent of the Tuk, who had grown 
tired of the land» he so long 
misgovei ned ‘Fo-day he 
has but a slender foothold 
in Constantinople. and 1s 
menaced even in his pos- 
session of this historic 
capital Lord Beacons- 
field and his followeis 
claimed that the treaty of 
Berlun placed the Turkwh 
empire in a position of m- 
dependence, but this 1s 
altogether tow much to 
clam forit It did mdeed 
protect what little was left 
of the Twkish Empire in 
Europe. but that was so 
ttle as to he scarcely 
woith prese1ving The 
modifications of the San 
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shores of the Re sir =n the other 
hand it gave <Austiia permission to 
occupy Bosmua, and gave her command 
over Montenegio, thus affording o new 
protection ag.unst the Turk to the heroic 
little countiy In shot, by the Beilin 
Congress England had inade a substantial 





THR RADZIWILL PArace, in | 
Stefano tieaty were, how- WHITE IME BLRIIN CON- | 
eve1,uumeious The new GRLSS WAS MFLD AT ) tie 
treaty divided the so-called , of! “ 
Bulgaria into two prov- = 4 | , 
inces, — one to the noth of the Bal- demonstiation no, 2 o 
kans being tibutary to the Sultun against the .aul- a 1 tr 
one to the south, Eastern Roumelia, vance of Russia, a ae 
to be under the Sultan’s direct anthont,, and the est ib- en 
hut with administiative autonomy, and lishing of a adi 


with a Chnstian goveinor-general The 
Berlin treaty redaced the stay of the 
Russian amy in European Turkey fiom 
two years to nine months, and gave to 
Roumania as compensation for the part 
of Tessarabia, —of which Russia had 
demanded the tetuin,—a_  gienter 
amount of territory south of the Danube 
than had been given by the San Stefano 
treaty. It kept for Turkey the northein 
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southern Slavic 

empire, but had 1used no unpassable 
bairiers against the Russian advance. 
Perhaps a less “‘impersal” policy on 
the part of Lord Beaconsfield and his 
followers, — a policy whéch should have 
allowed Russia frec scope for her per- 
justifiable advance in 
eastern Europe, — might‘ heva 

mined the Emperor of the North not to 
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have made such gigantic strides in the 
direction of the Indian frontic:, but 
Lord Beaconsfield wanted to undeitake 
a teak for which he would have needed 
seven times the military resources at hi» 
command He wished to get complete 
control in Afghanistan, to make the 
north-west frontier of India impregnable 
against the Rugsians, while at the same 
time he prevented Russia from securing 
her coveted outlets in the sauth, and 
from piotecting hei kindred in the 
south-east of Europe What he 
succecded in.deing was in strength- 
ening Russian hoethty to England. 
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and incrcasing Russian determination to 
wicst from England complete assent to 
a policy of assimilation, 1f not absorp- 
tion, in suuth-eastern Europe To-day 
Russia 1s hammering at the Afghan gates 
for apparently no other reason than to 
show England that she must be concilia- 
tory, or submif to a sudden and powerful 
agsaul§ upon.ker Indian frontict. 

It is not our purpose here to enter mto 
a detailed account of the progress of 
Tuikey since the severe blow which it 
has received from the numeious insur- 
rections in south-eastern Europe, cov- 
ering a peiod from 1875 to 1876. 
Lamartine said long ago of the Turk 
that he was only encamped in Euiope, 
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and this 1s as tiae now as It was when 
the lnilhint Fienchman said it The 
Turkwh empire, with its mnumerable 
traditions, with its ichgious formulas 
and tts fanaticism, its lust of conquest 
and its rapacity and imjustice in deal- 
ing with subjugated provinces, will 1¢- 
main In history a5 & Warning to civilized 
powers not to degene:ate into ty1ants 
Its 26le m Europe is practically at an 
end, and this ts a sufficient gain for the 
moment The en- 
thusiastic Slavs, who 
say that out of the 
two hundred and 
eighty nullion inhab- 
itants of Europe 
4 thee are eighty-six 
milhons of then own 
nationality ; thatthey 
are mole numerous 
than the (rermaniec 
race, and occupy a 
wider space in Eu- 
10pe than oth the 
Geimanic and Latin 
races, doubtless 
hoped that out of 
1ecent events would 
be bomn the unification of their vari- 
ous hranches, and that to a mighty 
Slavic empnue would be given the pre- 
ponderance of power But thus is a 
dieam which will not be 1eahzed for 
many long years to come Germany 
and Italy have been uuified, but tie: 
Slavs must wait Before they can be 
Mmetged in one gieat nation, Austria 
inust have dmappeared, Russia must 
have given evidence of a resistless mul- 
itary force which she does not yet appear 
to possess, and Germany must have 
given he: consent to the wiification; or 
have been forced to aocord Se 
face of south-eastern Europe “faa hein 
changed Out of small and subjugated 
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principalities have come almost inde- 
pendent and energetic kingdoms and 
provinces The march of enterprise 1s 
visible in the now fertile fields and the 
noble foiesta along the great streams, 
and in the mountain passes, where it 
had not been seen for fom hundred 
years. One of the richest, most fertile, 
beautiful, and enchanting portions of 
Europe, which had been lying in ruins 
and in neglect since the battle of Kos- 
sovo, has now, within a pernod of ten 
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years, been open to all the influences of 
civilization, and the effect upon the 
whole European community of the vast 
changes in this section cannot fall to be 
very great. It 1% not dangerous to 
prophesy that in some of the new storms 
that are soon to sweep over Europe the 
standard of the Crescent will recede 
from Constantanople, and will disappear 
into those Asiatic recesses out of which 
it came. , 
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Munich in ita Stony Plan by the Isa: — The Cold Gieck Architectaie of the Bavainan Camtiul — 
The Monarchs of Bavaiua — The Piceent King Lows — An Eccentiuc doveieign — Wagner 
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ERLIN,” says M. Victor: Tissot, 
‘ep in the midst of a deseit of 
hand Munich stand» in the centre of a 
stous plain, which seems to express only 
the shai pest and the most bi utal things ” 
M. Tissot went into Germany with a 
determination to see merely the unfavor- 
able side of things, but he has told the 
truth with 1egard to the situation of two 
of the great Geiman cities 

Munich 1s a part of new Europe, fou 
all that makes it specially attiactive to 
the tiavelle: has been placed on the 
above-inentioned stony plam within the 
last hundred years The showy and 
pretentious edifices, often classical and 
refined enough in aichitectuie, seem to 
shiver in the cold and inhospitable 
atmosphere of the vast expanse at the 
foot of the Bavanan Alps In certain 
old quarters of Munich may still be 
found the guaintuess and picturesque 
charm so chatacteriptic of the elder 
German towns, and one 1s inclined to 
tun to these nooks and by-steets 
rather than to the sham splendors which 
ambitious monarchs have heaped to- 
gether, with sgore reference to quantity 
than to quality. 

Theie are views on the banks of the 
rapidly rolling Isar which are stiiking. 
and it 18 but ashort journey from Munich 
into the wonders of the Bavarian moun- 
tain regions The great Lud wigsstrasse, 
or the street of palaces which the faith- 
ful people named after its capricious 


monarch, Louis, 18, when first seen, quite 
mmposing Here 1s the *“‘ Hall of Gen- 
erals,” a lodge in the Italian style, with 
niches adorned with statues, the great 
Gate of Victory, with bronze statues 
and 1eliefs; a chuich which contains the 
royal tombs , equestrian statues , the wai- 
office , the stately libiaiy with its beauti- 
ful statues , and he1e and there are hand- 
some churches, always in the Italian 
style 

The Germans of the south weie am- 
bifious of cieating a new Athens at Mu- 
nich, and Louis [ , of Bavaria, deserves 
the thanks of bis geneiation fo. having 
grouped about him a great number of 
cleve: painteis, who weie perhaps a little 
too willing to glorify the modest t11amphs 
of this Teutonic soveleign (neece and 
Egypt have both contributed to the glonfi- 
eationof Munich The visito: looks with 
astonishment upon a palace richly ornate 
with poiticos and Tuscan columns, and 
1s told that this 1s the post-office. The 
Royal Theatie has a Cotinthian pei 
style, and 1s adorned with frescos whi 
depict Apollo in the midst of the Muses 
nine. <A colossal museum, overladen 
with decoration, frescos, and statues, 
and called the Maximi#aneum, 1s well 
stocked with goed’ pamtings. 

The people of Mamch are very proud 
of then city, and are a litfle molined, 
like the worthy citizens of same of. 
western capitals, to gauge thelr e 
by the amount of money whit’ cdifices 
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cost. The Bavarian buigher may even 
be heard saying, ‘* Such and such a 
palace 1s splendid, 1t cost an enoimous 
sum.” 

In what M Tissot i1ather satuically 
calls the ‘‘ Hellenic section ” of Munich 
stands the Piopylea, a supeib gate-way, 
unitated from that of the Acropolis at 
Athens, and erected at the time when 
Louis I was indulging in fantastic y1s- 
1ons of the umon of Greece and Bavaiia 
Thi monument was intended to cele- 
biate the war during which the Guieeks 
thiew off the Turkish yoke, and called 
to the throne King Otho I , founder of 
the Giwco-Bavanian dynasty As fate 
would haye it. the day afte: the mau- 
gniation of the celelnation of this gate- 
wuy the ex-monaich of (meece came 
home to Ins native city of Munich to 
1emain there 

The museums known as the old and 
new Vinakotheks and the Gly ptothek 
contain fine collections, which would 
hase appeared to vastly bette: advan- 
tage had they both been umted in one 
eplendid stiuctaie, and one cannot help 
wondeling why the Bavailins cannot 
call them by German rather than by 
Grecian titles Outside the city, in what 
18 known as the Hall of Fame, stands a 
colossal statue of Bay aia, nealy seventy 
feet Ingh, and chmbmg up into the 
head of this monste: one may look out 
#through the vast apeitures. which serve 
. as #yes, ove the city, the plain, and its 
environmg mountains Munich looks 
unreal and unsubstantial, and as if a 
gieat wind sweeping down fiom the Alps 
might blow it away. 

Stones of the old Ring Louw of Ba- 
varia, fathe: of Yhow, present sovereign, 
are amen well, Frown taat I chall not 
thom anew His artis- 
« ambitions have been 

™measuic by his son, who 
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is eccentiic in a high degree, yet who is 
immensely popular among lus people. 
The anniversary of his birthday 1s cele- 
brated with loyal effusion and infinite 
beer and flieworhs, and the mvading 
centiahzation of northern German) 
does not seem likely to do away with 
the fondness for the Bavanan royal 
family The present King Lous is of 
delicate temperament, and it 15 said that 
his moody and exalted condition 1s due 
to a disappomtment in love when he was 
but a youth Tus story does not appear 
to have been cont1adicted. 

The King’s 1uling passion at present 
Is Inusic, to which he devotes himself 
with all the aidoi of a gieat composer. 
Ife 15, I believe, the only monarch in 
Ewmope who has a whole operatic per- 
folmance given foi bimself alone. He 
heheyes in enjoying to the full the privi- 
leges of a king, and esteems it necessary 
that he should be screened fiom the gaze 
of the common heid wheneve: it pleases 
hun to be so, no matte: how much this 
may annoy his subjects o: what moneys 
it may cost them. Now and then he 
arrives, late at night, and without wain- 
ing to any of his servito1s, at one of his 
many fantastic palaces in some pretty 
nook in the mountains o1 by a pleasant 
lake In his train are musicians, singers, 
painters, and poets <A little intellectual 
court 1s oiganized /éfes ale held, and, 
just as the mhabitants of the locality 
aie beginning to congratulate themselves 
on the presence of then sove1eign, he 
whisk» himself off with all the swiftness 
of a piince in a fany-tale He has long 
ago given up dreams of any political 
réle in southein Germany, yet, unhke 
the King of Wutembuig, he has not, m 
effaqug hi» own impoitance before that 
of the dominating Prussian influence, 
run thé risk of losing the respect of hia 
people. When his ministers annoy him 
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with stones of what he must o1 must 
not do he takes to the mountains 
end leaves them in the lmch. On one 
eocasion, fn 1875, m order to es*ape 
them, he trotted off through the Tyrol, 
and the mimistets caught his royal skirts 
just as he was disappearing into Italy 

It 1s said of hum that when a pale- 
faced ambasaado: hrought to Inm the 
news that the Prussians were in Nuiem- 
berg, and would soon march upon 
Munich, the King, who was in costume 
as one of the heroes of a Wagneran 
hbietto, showed but httle agitation, and 
when the ambassado: hud depa:ted sat 
down at his piano as tranquilly as if 
nothing had happened 

The King of Bavaiin was so fond of 
"Wagner that he could refuse him nothing 
On one occasion Wagne: asked the King 
to tear down a whole quarte: of the city, 
and build in its place a vast amphitheatte 
which would hold fifty thousand specta- 
tois; and King Louis was about to 
giant the request when a practical sub- 
ject put into his head the question of 
expense, and suggested that to raise 
the money would wieck the treasury of 
the kingdom. Without a monarch like 
Louis II , of Bavana, a composer hke 
Richard Wagner would have found it 
difficult, 1f not 1mpossible, to cairy out 
his grandiose conceptions The great 
musical theatre of Bayreuth, with its 
scenic and orchestral effects, could 
scarcely have been created in northern 
Germany. The old Empero: of Ger- 
many, it ig said, contiibuted but thee 
hundred thalers to the Wagne: Theatre, 
while the Viceroy of Egypt alone gave 
five thousand , but the 10;al treasury of 
Bavaria furnished the greater part of the 
funds The King was delighted with 
the idea of having a musical Mecca es- 
tablished within his territory, and so soon 
as Wagner, who dishked Munich, and 
detested the citizens of Munich, because 
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they criticised the King’s generosity to 
him. had chosen Bayieuth as his resi- 
dence, King Lous was willing to buld 
him whatsoever he wished 

Thithe: came the great aitists from 
Vienna, and there Hans Richte1, who 
has since become 50 famous in London 
with his orchestia of a hundied musi- 
cians, picked from all the musical theatres 
of Germany, biought forth the master’s 
wend and mystical allegones. and pa- 
raded before the eyes of the most scepti- 
cal people in the world the gods and 
goddesses of then banished Pagan my- 
thology It was not Lous II .dunng 
Wagner's lifetime, who held court at 
Bayfeuth it was Wagner himself, and 
none more sincerely mourned for the 
great composer, when he finished his 
labo1ious and agitated hfe in the calm 
seclusion of Venice, than did the youth- 
ful rule: of Bavaria 

There 1s one monarch who stands quite 
as high in the affections of the populace 
of Munich as King Louis, and that 1s 
the venerable Gambimus, to whose court 
all classes daily repair The biewezles 
of Munich are i1enowned thioughout 
Euope, and the d:inking-halls connected 
with them offer a very curious spectacle 
when night has closed down over the 
capital In Munich there 1s m the even- 
ing none of the exuberant gayety and 
vivacity of the Pais streets, but there 
is plenty of wassail within the walls, and 
deep drinking 1s one of the principal 
pastimes, especially of the middle and 
lowe: classes The Hof-Brau, or Royal 
Bieweiy, 1s the most popula: resort in 
Munich. The citizens sometimes laugh- 
ingly observe that the Bavaian court 
has long drawn the chief of ita reyenues 
from the gratification of the nation’s 
thirst In former days the court +e- 
ceived a very handsome annual sum from 
the privilege of supplying the 11ch city 
of Augsburg with water, and to-day it 
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gets from the ioyal brewery a splendid 
yearly mcome 

In the sombre and ill-lighted halis of 
the brewery after nightfall the stranger 
can almost fancy that he has been tians- 
ported backwards into the Middle Ages. 
In one corne: of the hall, and near the 
court-yaid, through which stout se1 ving- 
men, Clad in leather, ale conptantly 1oll- 
ing fresh hogsheads, stands a huge gen- 
darme, :esplendent in a brazen helmct 
and wearing immaculate white gloves 
anda handsome sabre This is the 1ep- 
resentative of the royal authority, and he 
looks unmoved upon the guzzling throng 
which now and then becomes bowterous, 
but 18s qmeted by the snnple mtimation 
of the presence of authonty 

Aiound this splendid gendar me's feet 
run 11vers of beer, from the ove: flowing 
stone mugs which the careless d1inkers 
come to fill for themselves Fiom time 
to time bright-faced servant guls make 
the 10unds of the tables, and collect 
from each drinker the money due from 
him Hundreds upon hundied» of the 
woiking-peopie bring their meals to this 
place, and eat them there while they 
dmnk the 1oyal beer. And what things 
the populace of Munich eat»! Nameless 
things, pretexts for eating, the French, 
the Enghsh, or the Americans would 
call them: sausages and cold meats un- 
known in other climes , black bread, and 
strange composites of cabbage and 
onlons,— the piime requisite with the 
Munich man of the people being that 
his stomach should be filled, 1t matters 
little with what kind of solid food. But 
he 1s vastly pa:ticalar in his cups, and a 
loweiing of the quality of the royal beer 
would breed a revolution in Munich 
more quickly than any ty:annical meas- 
uré of taxation. 

In October, during the gieat festival 
which Jasté six days and six nights, all 
Munich davotes iteelf to the first glasses 
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of the winter beer, and celebrates the 
new brewing with as much joy and cere- 
mony as it would use in saluting the 
advent of a new prince. It 1s*said that 
during one of the October festivals in 
Munich nme hundred thousand botties 
of beer— a bottle holding more than a 
quait— were consumed daily by the 
thusty throng The ordinary sfetr, or 
stone mug, In use in the toyal brewely, 
holds much more than a quart of atill 
cold beer, and is enough quite to turn 
the head of a stianger accustomed to 
moderation in drink 

In the towns the Bavarian populations 
are sceptical, althongh gieat outward 
attention I» paid to all the Catholic forms 
of religion In the mountain iegions 
the Catholicism 1s as deep and e.u nest, as 
firmly enmiafted i the manners of the 
people as if was five o1 six centuries 
ago, and the gentle wood-cutters of the 
pretty mountain district in which stands 
the village of Obe1-Ammergau have 
called the attention of the whole world 
to their devotion by the pe1todical pro- 
duction of the Passion Play The war 
in 1870 interfered to prevent the repre- 
sentation of the Myste1) Play m that 
yeat, but m 1871 the wood-carvers, who 
had done good service in the army, were 
back again in their homes and gave the 
Bible story with their usual realistic 
power In 1881 the play was again pre- 
sented, and so every ten jeais will be 
given to the world, 1n solemn fulfilment 
of the vow made by the peasants of 
Ober-Ammeigau long ago, in the hope 
that their devotion mght save them 
from the pestilence which had shown 1ts 
hideous face mm then smiling valley 

The 1epresentation of 1831 was in 
many tespects more etriking than any 
which had preceded it at Obet-Ammergau 
during this century, and I have set down 
my own unpressions of it in the following 
chapter 
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CHAPTER NINETY-ONE 


The Passon-Play at Ohbe:-Ammeigau — The Theatre of the Passion —Okl Mnacle Plays — The Chorus 
at Ohei-Ammeigan — Bas wian Wood-carveis as Actots —The Peisonato: of the Saviom — 
Camphas — The Figmes of Peter and Judas.— The Women Inteiprete:s of the Passion — The 
Deputme fiom Bcuthany, and the Last Supper —Comments of a Distanguwhed Amenican Acto. — 
The Scomying and the Ciown of Thoin» —The Despan of Juda» — Effective Poitiayal of the 
Judgment and Crucifixion —A Beautiful, Holy, and Noble Diumatic Shetch ot the Most W onde fal 


Life and Death 


HIE 1ain was falling when we awoke, 
on a Septembe: morning, in Ober- 
Ammergau, and the sky indicated that 
settled weathe: could not be expected 
But furtunately we weie provided with 
¢coreicl seats in the theatie, and could 
therefore afford to smile at the clouds 
We looked at the clock, and found that 
16 was seven A neat-handed maiden 
seived us with a light breakfast, and at 
this early hour she had to hasten away 
to the theatre, where she was to appeal 
as ** one of the crowd ” 1n an early scene 
By the time bieakfast was ove: the 1ain 
had ceased, but the clouds threatened to 
give us more of it atanymoment We 
took our umbrellas and tramped acioss 
the meadows to the village stieet, and 
thence to the theatre 
The Ciown Prince was there before 
us, and the clowds were saluting him 
with shouts of ‘‘FIoch' Hoch'” sent 
up at regular intervals, and somewhat 
as rf they had been told to do it just 50 
many times. Firiedezich Wilhelm got 
into his place presently, and then we 
were permitted to climb along some 
wooden stair-ways and passages, and at 
last to gain our placer in the covered 
lodges 
The theatie of the Passion. at Ober- 
Ammeigau, 1s vely spacious and solid 
I should think that more than 51x thou- 
eand people can get into it, and there are 


five thousand seats. It 1s so arunged 
that every person in it can see the stage 
perfectly Although built of common 
planks, without a1; especial attempt at 
decoiation, it 18 exquisitely clean, and 
perfectly comfortable Sitting in the 
reserved places, undei cover, one looks 
down upon the open space, in which 
three thousand persons can sit, and do 
sit at every performance, no matter 
whether 1t 1ains or not The reserved 
seats 118e n 10ws, hike those of an am- 
phitheatre in a lecture-1v0m u1 a circus 
The most expensive places ase farther 
fiom the stage than the least expensive 
ones, and I think they are preferable, 
because the illusion 1s heightened by 
being somewhat removed from the actors 
in the pious drama 

The stage ws the most remaikable feat- 
ure of the theatse. It consists of a 
vast proscenium, which 1s open to the 
sky, of a cential stage, inclosed with 4 
portico of Roman foim, and ‘ piactica- 
ble ” doois and balcomies on either side 
of the middle in which the curtain 118¢s. 
On either side of this central curtain 
there aie sets of streets, which run back 
along distanes, and which are quite as 
spacious as many of the real gtreets in 
Jerusalem. When, therefore, the cur- 
tain of the central stage -fs rafeed and 
the scene inside itis set to represent a 
street, one has before him a very good 
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loture of the interior of Jerusalem 
Phen it is necessary to represent a tab- 
‘au ma scene in the drama which de- 
lands but a small place, then only the 
antral stage 1» used The old mystery 
lage consisted of nine compaitments, 
1e ancient classic theatre of Greece had 
1e same artangement of pioscenium 

Inch the villagers of Oher-Ammeigau 
ave adopted. Doubtless they have ex- 
allent traditions upon which to found 
ler present manne of arranging then 
lage They manage it so as to get the 
ery best scenic effects with the smallest 
iachinery For example, the sperctatoi, 
hen he first sits down to look at the 
sene, sees the balecon, and 1 doo. on 
ither side of the cutain, and at first 
incies that they are placed there as o1- 
aments But he 13 agieeahbly surprised 
hen, m the progres» of the plav, he 
ndy that one of them 1epresents the 
aleony of Pontius Pilate. and the othe 
ne that above the palice of .Annas 
1obably the monks of the monastery of 
ittal o: of some of the othe: mstitutions 
i the valley possessed accuiate records 
f the manner in winch mysteiies at all 
pochs have heen represented and how 
mg these tepiesentations have been 
opular. 

As early a» 1110 Geoffiay,a Norman, 
rote a mystery play calicd‘ Saint Cath- 
mone” He hal many successois and 
oitators, some of them wiiting produc- 
ons which required seven o1 eight days 
9 thei: complete representation, lhe 
ie plays of the Chincse, who repie- 
nt the stories of, their gods and he10es 
ine play in the Middle Ages undertook 
» represent the whole of seripture his- 
ry, and lasted rather more than a week 
ho famous Ooyentry wnystery, wluch he- 
an with tHe Creation and ended with 
representation of the Judgment Day, 
iuet have been one of this class. The 
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passion of Christ and the slaughter of the 
Innocents were among the subjects most 
commonly represented The name ‘‘ mys- 
tery ” appears to have been given to this 
order of play because 1t taught the doc- 
trinesof Christianity,which m the Middle 
Ages were always considered in the high- 
est degree myste1ious The o1igin of the 
theatie in Fiance, and indeed, in the whole 
of Europe, dates from the introruction of 
these myste1ies in the fomteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries The Comedie-Fian- 
caisc was founded on the rums of a 
priusilege once accorded to the Confierie 
de la Passion, 90-called hecause they 1ep- 
resented the closing scenes in the hfe of 
Jesus In the early days the mysteries 
were neve considered by any class of 
people as an amusement, but rather as 
solemmnities , 1t was only with degraded 
mannets and a dissolute age that mounte- 
haukery was added 

The Ohe1-Ammeigau people have done 
wisely in bamshing fiom then version of 
the Passion anything Ihe the grotesque 
o.vulgai =Thuty or forty yeas ago they 
were wont to 1epresent Judas a3 torn open 
and disembowelled by demon» , but now 
they would not toleiate any such thing 
on their stage When the mysteries 
fhet began, the services in churches mm 
France weie shoitened, m onder that 
people nught attend them Thus the 
Church duectly encomaged the theatre 
as a giowing institution worthy of pat- 
ronage But in the couse of time they 
degenerated, particularly in Fiance, into 
something dangetously like travesty. In 
the mystetien 1epresented in the Tiinity 
Hospital and 1n the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
a view of heaven was given with God 
the Father seated on a thione and pur- 
rounded by angel» I have myself seen a 
representation of the interio: of heaven on 
the stage of the Porte St. Martin theatre 
in Parts Hell was figuied by a huge pit 
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m the centie of the stage, out of which 
large and little devils arose from time to 
time , wid heaven was supported by lofty 
seaffoldings = The actors, when they fin- 
whed thea parts, did not retue from the 
stage, hut sat down on benches at theside, 
in full view of the audience, aud waited 
for then ** cues” to summon them once 
mure mto ation Not so much attention 
Was paid to histouical truth m those dys 
asnow Inuamystery of the Milde Ages, 
Herod 1s 1epresented as a Pagan, and 
Pilate a a Mohammedan But to-day 
the Obe1-Ammergau peasants are ser upu- 
lously careful to have all then properties 
mm accordance with the histoneal record 
One looh» mm vain for anaclnoniiny 1n 
thei: play In old times after the scene 
of the crucifixion, a ludicrous dance of 
devils, or something sumila, was given 
to put the spectators m= gvod-humon 
agam = But now such a thing would In 
looked upon asasiiiege The peasants 
sit silent with streaming cyer aud trem- 
bhng lps, after the curtain his tallen up- 
on the crowning woe of the saciutice of 
Chiist Certainly it 1s In tter. in the m- 
terests of both rehgion and att. that no 
buffoonery should intrude upon the touch- 
ing and tender story of the Passion 
Victor Tlugo’s lively desciption of 
the mystery cukd © The Good Judg- 
ment of the Vugim May,” 1m the first 
book of -° Notre Dame,” 1s doubtless 
familiar to thousand» of -Amelcan 
readers Iugo shows that buffoonery 
was still in full force in the mysteries 
and moialities at the close of the fiftec nth 
century And who dows not remember 
Voltaue’s pleasaut description of the 
mystery which Milton saw when im las 
youth he was travelling in Italy, and 
which became the germ of the ummortal 
poem of ‘*Paradwe Lost”*’ This 
myste1). which was produced in Milan, 
was called “‘ Adam, or Original Sin,” 
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was wiitten by ono Andhemo, and dedi- 
cated to Maria De Medicis The subject 
was the fall of mm The actors were 
the Eternal, the devil, the angels, Adam, 
Eve, the serpent, death, and the seven 
deadly sins = wAt the close of the play, 
these sins dinced a break-down with the 
devil, and produced roars of laughter. 
Milton was 50 much excited by the 
sober and soluinn pat of the play that 
he at once began a tragedy, m which 
Satan and the angels fallen from Heayen 
appear, and actually wrote an act and a 
halt of 1t betore he gave 1t up 

some of these things we remembered, 
a> we pat louking out over the high wall 
at the right of the stage upon the gieen 
meadow and the gieat uphit of moun- 
tun, o1 gazing down at the fow thou- 
pind heads which were i1anged im 
regular order below us = Theie were all 
our peasant friends of the previous day , 
they had slept somewhere over meht, and 
were now Walting mnpatiently tor the be- 
ginning = =On the left was an orchestra 
sufiaientl, Luge to produce a proper 
effect in the yast inclosuzc = The imusi- 
Gians were plymg an oveiture. which 
had many clumps to inert, above all, a 
gentle humony which seemed full of 
levereme and peace, wall cuculated to 
prepue the mind for the scenes to come 
The sound of a cannon-shot was head, 
it was the signal that the play was to 
begin, and the procession of the chorus 
marched slowly and solemnly upon the 
stage This choius consists of eighteen 
singers, whose duty it 15 to announce the 
tableanv to be shown, then to fall back 
on eithe: side of the stage when the cui- 
tain 115;e8, and when it falls, once more 
to come forward and chant the mortal. 
When the whole space is needed fo: 
action, a8 In plocessions, ete,, the sing- 
ers retire in single file, nine on each side, 
as they entered They are persons of 
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commanding figure, and with sweet and 
ha:monious voices The leader of the 
choius Is 1eqauied to make vely gient ex- 
ettion, for uf he did not lis single voue 
could peaicely be heard by a luge poi- 
tion of the nmmense audience Some of 
the women have graceful figuies, but 
none of thein ae pretty, Then gestures 
and attitude wlnle sineme show the 1e- 
sults of iathe: formal tiumne But 
they serv: on the whole adinnably to fill 
up the intervals between the fable: 
and diamatic action, ind toward the 
clove of the inystery their music iises to 
the height of vert ible cloquence 

Behind the curtam ins the 
stage, for a few minutes before the 
first fableeu iw shown, ul the actors 
and actresses Kneel im silent prayer 
Th w never omitted, although they 
have aheady attended miss at six 
oclok After the prayer erwh = one 
nolselessly disperses to lis or her place, 
the curtun iises as the chorus finishes, 
announcng the sabyect to be displived, 
and falls Iach, and the  wiaience 
shown * the ful,” —the espulsion of 
Adam and Eye from Eden 

And, before proceeding to comment 
upon the various parts of this singul uly 
uapressive religious drum, it miy be 
well to remarh that the udor which the 
Ober-Almerg i peas ints hive displ ised 
in then endeavors to show the connec. 
tion between the Old Testament ind 
the New ws a constant ind the only 
drawback to the perfection of the 
“mystery” The peasants, on the con- 
trary, believe that the chef inportance 
of their work lies in the establehment 
of this connection, and hee and there 
they have most lamentahly etiained the 
law and the prophets, in o1cde1 to perfect, 
to thelr wwn satisfaction, the analogy. 
By nieans, too, of these tableaux fiom 
the Old Testament, they detract fiom 
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the diamatic unity and the impressive 
beauty of the scenes from the New. 
The moie thoroughly to appreciate this, 
ht any one who has been at Ober 
Ammeigau during the summei 1¢emem- 
ber how wondertully he was impressed 
hy that section of the Passion-Play 
Which portrays the wandering» and tis 
of Clint fiom the time he enters Je- 
rusalem until, having taken lewe of the 
people, after diving the money -changers 
fiom the Temple, he retires with his di 
ciples to Bethany There w a solid, 
coherent Dit of diama exquinitcly pie- 
sented, and if the story were carried 
phiaght on without any interference of 
Old Testament lastory, the result would 
be vantly more imposing Of course, 
the gentle woud-caiyers and housewives 
of Obe1- Aumnergau, if asked to change 
In any manner the urangement of the 
Invstery. would ireply with + ** Vou 
Possames.” fiom which there would be 
no appeal 

Ihe first two tebleawe which ase 
byINbol al of the fall of main und the 
redemption, we not cspecruly 1 ppres- 
sive Adam and Fye, im flesh-colored 
tight. and guments of shins have a 
very thertie Ud look The angel with 
the flanmng sword Jooks hke a 1ather 
robust young woman diessed im blue 
and winte ‘There ~ nothing whatevei 
acetal o: angelic about her, and the 
serpent twining round the apple-tree 
suggestive of papi: nuchd Bat the 
solemn chant of the chorus 1 touching, 
and thoroughly explams the idea which 
the author of the mystery had m hp 
mind :— 


% Docheon Ferne toa Caliarias Tohen 
Leuchtct durch die Nicht cin Morecngiuhin 
-lusdcs Kicuz baumee Zwugen Wehen 
Fi redenslufie durch du Weltcn hin* 


The second tableau represcuts a host 
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of httle children, dicssed m white, knecl- 
ing at the toot of the c1uss Some of 
these village babes are attired as angels 
This 1s pretty, but it gives one, as a pri- 
maly umpression, a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, destined, foitunately, to pass 
away almost immediately The chorus 
marches slowly, with trailing robes and 
solemn step. off from the stage to left 
and right, and the curtain in the centic 
Is once more loweied ere the illusion 
once more seizes upon the beholde1, nor 
doer it leave him ieadily He has 
before him two streets, right and left, 
and these have suddenly been peopled 
With men, women, and cluidien, m 
bright Onental costumes Little cluldien 
tun tv and fio, uttering joytul cies 
and waving palm-branches , giave elders 
advance slowl}, conversing together 
on some event of maiked importance , 
and the women aie wild with Joy 
Down the cential street and under a 
frowuiny gate-way they come, men 
upiise fiom bazaar and stall to jom 
them, and presently one sees (I know 
that in my own case it Was with a joyful 
emotion, wlich I sliould have been ata 
los» to analyze) the figuie of the Sav- 
1oul mounted upon an ass, moving 
forward m the midst of hw disciples. 
The impression of reality 1 greatly 
heightened by the leisurely manne: in 
which ghis scene 1s enacted = Evciy thing 
inoves ab uaturally as in ieal life; and 
the growd increases so 1apidly that 1f 1s 
difficult for one to persuade himself that 
he 18s not witnessing a genuine outpoui- 
ing from a glad capital’s streets 

Airived on the proscenium, the Say- 
1ou1 ahghts, and comes forward giace- 
fully and with humility He docs not 
shnnk from the homage bestowed, but 
imphes ty bis gestures that 1t 1s not 
for himself, MA for a bighe: power of 
which he 1» omy the instrument. As he 
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pauses in the midst of ns disciples, and 
utters, while the hosannas of the multi- 
tude ale d\ing away, those memorable 
woids, ** The hour » come that the Son 
of Mau should be glonfied. Verily, 
verily, I say unto jou, except a corn of 
wheat fall into the giound and die, 16 
abideth alone, but 1f it die, 16 bimg- 
eth forth much fimt,” Ilnus figure 1s 
instinct with giacious piety. Joseph 
Maier, who peisonates the Sayiouw', 1» of 
good stature and 1emaikably fine figure ; 
hip face, although not very spnitual in 
repose, has, when he 1s speaking. some 
pathetic lines, hw teatmes ale not 60 
distinctly Oniental as weie those of his 
predecesso1, Tobias Flunge:, but his 
pose Is noble, and hi long black han 
aud his symmetiical beard add to his 
prophet-hke appearance. In li simple 
10bes he walks hke one who feels the 
digmty of an inspued nugsion, yet who 
i keenly sensible of Ins humanity 
There ae five hundred peions on the 
btage wm this remuhable seenc, and [ 
think 16 15 safe to say that not one of 
thein appears awkw.nd o1 1] at ease, 60 
peifect has every one’s tramme been 
The high-pnriests and a gioup of Phai- 
sees approach, looking wondeimgly at 
this strange central figuie, with 1t+ sweet 
resonant voice, its gentle gestures, and 
it mildness 

The curtain of the central stage 118es, 
disclosing the inte1101 of the Temple, 
with the money-changeis finding acrops 
then tables and with the hubbub of 
traffle meing among the sacied columns. 
The Saviour loohs at this scene of pro- 
fanity fo. a time, then folds his hands 
and bows lus head in silent prayer. 
When his prayer is finished, he ad, ances 
to the Temple, utters thé famous protest, 
and asks the priests how they can look 
on silently and sce quer sacrilege. 
“Who 1» this man?” dé ‘tho money- 
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changers and the piests “It is the 
great prophet fiom Nazareth,” answer 
the crowd, and meantime Jesus, ad- 
vancing among the frightened traders, 
catches up a rope which had been used 
to bind lambs for the sacufiee and 
seourges the men forth This ws done 
in most realistic fashion, the tables ue 
oveiturned, the money-changars grovel 
in then gold. *‘ the seats of them that 
sold doves ” are upset, and the bids 
flutter away im all dnections At this 
juncture, Cataphas flies into igicats we, 
and makes several passionate addresses 
to the people Sadoc, of the Counal 
demands Chist’s authonts for his mter- 
ference Moses is myohkcd is the only 
true prophet, and the Pharisees and 
priests ue dog, them best to mflume the 
people’s minds against the new prophet 
when Jesus and his disciples depart for 
Bethany Que view of this superb scene, 
Which fiom fast to last contains nothing 
that can offend the susceptinilities of 
the mpost reverent spectator, Ns more 
useful in fixing forever m the mund the 
mounful story than a hundred readings 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John — It 
stichs m the inind as a bit of mapnterls 
painting doe» 

Caisphas i an unportant perponage 
in the Passion-Play Te makes, I think. 
the longest speeches. and ins stately 
fgme, m its lich gaiments, moves 
to and fio thiuugh the picce with gieat 
effect Cataphas is played by Johann 
Lang, who. I believe, was once the 
Burgomaste: of Ober-Ammergau Te 
has a giand head, and the priestly coit- 
fure bigs out all the good points in hi» 
face to great advantage. The disciples 
are almost without exception ve1ry sat- 
wfactoxpy represented If any failed 
it was John, who did not gmte seem to 
reach our ideal'of the beloved one But 
the figmes pf” Pete: and Judas had a 
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strange fascination for me They ae 
leproductions from the ** old mnasters’’” 
conceptions of those disciples, and they 
have by long practice become astontsh- 
Ingly proficient in movement and gioup- 
ing, sO Ww constantly to remmd one of 
the pamtimes fiom which the modem 
Chistian word jis tormed its Weal 
There wis an atmosphere of quait- 
ness of tough, commonplace greed, 
about Judas, which never deserted him, 
hot even in the moment of bis suicide 
The utme of the Apostles ~ em- 
nentl reuistic, uw least 16 was when I 


siw them = thete was no rantmeg, no 
Whiing no estentation ‘These were 
wimen every spectator telt it Jacob 


Iett, who peronates Peter, aud Lech- 
ror who «ss Judas—for hes so nitural 
that ne one can Concerve of him ts vwting 
—ue lhe Mue, wood-carcis ~~ Hett'p 
specialty is the production of small ciu- 
citixes and) Lechner is very shilful in 
the same Ime A lady frend told) me 
that she war lodeed at the house of 
Judis, ind that he worked late wt bis 
carving-bench on the mght befoe the 
performance 

Judas is represented m thi» inysters, 
awakenp 2 feeling of compassion. It 1s 
impussible to consider him as anything 
ele than the unwitting victim of a su- 
pleme powel, singled out to bring on the 
gieat pactiifice He is woidy. 1s poor 
Judas, on the road to Bethany. although 
he tries hip best nut to he so ~—- Hs belly 
is empty, the cool night-an of the 
mountains tiouble him, and he 1s afraid 
of coming catastrophe When he 
1epents of his mighty crime, and, mn 
agony of guet .ud humiliation, throws 
the sack containing the pieces of silver 
at the foot of the vile tibunal into 
whose meiciless keepmg he has sold his 
Lord, the whole public feels a vast pity 
for bm = When Judas was playing thr 
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Reene on the dv that I saw the Passion- 
Play. a thick, heavy 11m-stoim wap pou- 
ing on the heads of the three thousand 
pessants and other unfortunate people 
who were in the unecoveied seats, but 
not one mdividual arose to leave jis v1 
heiseat Judas held them ail by the pas- 
slonate natural vehemence of his acting 
Even 1n the little question, ‘Is it I?” 
at the Last Supper, there 1s a rote of 
human anguish, which doe» not fail to 
stait responsive tears in the eyes of the 
spectators But 1 am proceeding a little 
too far ahead 

From the moment that the ange: of 
the priests and money-changer> w 
aroused. Chiist’s dvom 1s cleaily fore- 
shadowed in every part of the invstery 
until the end comes After the scene 
in the Temple the chorus 1etunns, and 
pings the prelude tu a tableau which 
discloses the pons of Jacob conspuing 
against then nother Juseph, and a 
moment after, isecond tableau, portray - 
ing the wicked Inethien as about to 
cast Joseph into the well on the plan 
of Dothan, 1: phown These ale sup- 
posed to he emblematical of the perse- 
cution wlich Chit was doomed later 
to suffer They ate more vigorously 
conceived and 1ichly diessed than the 
preceding ones from the Old Testament 
But when the central curtain rise» and 
dispixys the magnificent ‘+ set” of the 
Sanhedam in which the high-priests 
of the synagogue are discussing meas- 
ures to be taken agaimet the prophet of 
Nazareth, one cannot help iegretting 
that the unity of the action is inter- 
rupted by tableaur. 

This Sanhediim scene 1s very realistic 
Caiaphasin superb dress, with his bieast- 
plate ornamented with twelve precious 
stones, presides Annas, 1obed in white, 
sits nea1 him, and the otheis are ranged 
around the rooms in tribunes. The dis- 
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cussion 15 long and stormy The money- 
changeis mie sent for, and come in to 
suggest a vindictive proglamme One 
of them announces that he thinks he 
knows a dwciple who will betray the 
prophet At this statement the Sanhe- 
diun breaks up jovfully, and the cmtaim 
falls leaving the spectator nopressed 
with the reality of a seene which has 
been enacted on a l1ude stage m a 
meadow In an obscure mountam region 
Then come two other intrusive tub- 
leauz, one showing young Tobias taking 
leave of his paicnts, and the othe: the 
Mourning Buide of the Canticle, These 
me intended to lead the minds of the 
audience up to the scene of the depart 
wie of Chiist fiom Bethany and hs 
leave-tuking of hm» mother And nuw 
Chiwt and his disciples appear in pict- 
uresque procession before the house of 
Simon Here the illusion of Onwntiu- 
sm 18 well sustamed The gesturen of 
thore who come to invite Chiist to 
enter the banquet-l00m, thei costumes, 
their gut, all we gtave, Eastern, and 
filled with a ceitain quaintness which 
1s not without its force It was in this 
scene 1n Simon’s house, as it »eemed to 
me, that Juseph Maier. as the pereon- 
ato. of Christ, achieved one of hie prin- 
cipal tliumphs Here he was the man, 
suffering from fatigue, from per1secu- 
tion, from a foreboding of the trial to 
come, but his presence was noble and 
liv dignity noticeable Just a» he has 
seated himself, and while Martha w 
waiting upon the hungry and tued dis- 
ciples, Mary Magdalen, whom the 
Obe1-Ammergau dramatists consider 
as the same as Mary the sister of 
Martha, 1ushes in, and throwing herself 
at the feet of Jesus, proceeds to anoint 
them with costly omtment. When the 
woman kneels before him, Mafer cries out 
*¢ Maria'” and rises with that startled, 
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deprecatory air which any pure and noble 
nau would put on when finding Inumself 
adored by beaut) I thought it a real 
atroke of genius But when Judas 
comes shufflmg forwaid in hin dirty 
yellow gown, and ties to quatrel with 
the Magdalen for wastmg so much 
money 3n ointment, and the acto: a11sep, 
saying, ‘Tet her alone, she hath 
wiought a good woik on me,” the con- 
tiast from meekness to sudden a»sump- 
tion of authority is exceedingly stnking 
I think that Sunou and his family 
as actors would put to shame a guoil 
many stock actors in oul nino: theaties 
It 1s true that they havc the traditions 
of two hundred and fifty yeas, dming 
which this Mystery Play, in one form 
or another, has been caied on, to help 
them, but, even with that mheiitance, 
it 183 odd that they should be so clea, 
zemote as they are from the 1efining 
and educating mfluences of any lage 
theatre I suspect. however, that 
neither: the leading nor the mine: chia- 
acters in the ** Mystery” would thank 
us for praising them as actors = They 
aie filled with the iden that the fune- 
tions which they perform are rehgious, 
and they at all times think more of the 
religion than of the ut It is very 
evident that all the peasants and the 
mass of Cathohe German yieitois to 
the Passion shaie thiy fecling 

The Passion-Play 1s not fortunate m 
its women inteipreterts She who plays 
Marv 1s sincere, and avouls anv very 
sharp criticism, but her acting now hele 
1ises to the level of that shown by the 
peitsonators of Caiaphas, Peter, and 
Judas. The only scene in winch it ap- 
peared to me that Mary was sufliciently 
effeptive was in the meeting with the 
Saviour as he 1s about to leave Bethany. 
Joseph Meier has a rich, melodious voice , 
perhaps tBire ws a slight tinge of 
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attifimiality in its pathos, but in general 
it was very agreeable , and when he mur- 
mu» m the eur of the kneeling mother 
‘ Tlow am I piepared to conseciate my 
work of atonement?” J saw many a 
tearfulface around me The teat» arise 
unbidden at the sight of this Bible made 
flesh, this liavmg and bieathng New 
Testament I hnow that as I sat gazing 
at this scene, a vision of my childhood 
arone before me, — the old schvool-house 
with it» worn benches. the tende: bieeze 
of a New England suinmer moining that 
swayed the delicate petal» of the flow- 
ers on the terchers desk, and the soft 
voicen of the scholars as they read the 
sacred book If my vouthful unage 
nation had been touched and fired by 
such scenes as this Passion-Play con- 
tuns how tremendously vitil would 
have bren my memory of every slightest 
ciculnst ue in the inysterious and holy 
drama which began at the Temple and 
ended at Calvary!) But would a Passion- 
Play be possible among the New Eng- 
land Ins?) Muy, im an iwonv of gref, 
beseeches her son not to isk his pre- 
cious life. and the women with her join 
With Simon in urging her to enter the 
lutter’s house, and to repose = This scene 
never fails to produce immense eficct, 
and its clunax is found, as the curtain 
fallx. in the sombhie attitude of Judas, 
who 18 sfill meditating ove: the gquan- 
deiing of money by the Magdalen on 
the omtment, and who mutters, * Those 
thiee hundred pence that she spent 
would have heen enough for me With 
them I could have hved content ”’ 

And so the holy drama moves stead- 
iy on. The little band of disciples, hud- 
dled around the Muster, goes back to 
Jerusalem It 1s useless to attempt a 
description of all the pictines which fol- 
lov’ one anothe. im rapid succession 
until the famous scene of the Last Sup- 
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per iw oieached The Old Testament 
tableau, which i» supposed to prefigure 
Chist’s rejection of the Jews ay a pun- 
ishment of then sans, 1s that of Ahasu- 
elus putting away Vashti and taking 
Esther in her stead This flit. away 
lihe the inemory of a dieam, and while 
the leader of the chorus 1s ptill addrens- 
ing lis waning to Je1us lem, ou atten- 
tio Ib invited to a group upon the brow 
of the Mount of Olives ‘In the distance 
hes the Holy City, ove1 the unhappy per- 
versity of which the Maste: weeps 

Here oceuts @ velv dramatic scene, 
ampiy and nobly wntten out in dramatic 
form, wherein the disciples learn that 
Christ goes towards his doom, and en- 
deavo: to dissuade him fiom it At 
last Peter and John are sent torwaid to 
prepare the feast of the Passover, and 
Judas. who 3s afi ud to go to Jerusalem, 
aud w selfishly anxious that the M wter 
shonid provide for his susteuance, m- 
dulges m a long and powerful soliloquy, 
in which avarice and conscience struggle 
for the mastery. Meantime, the spies 
of the Sanhed1im and the money -changel»s 
amive, and Judas falls an ewy prey to 
thei propositions He stifles his better 
nature, and rushes wildly off to Je1usa- 
lem, there to watch his chance for the 
Master's betrayal This pune bs pie- 
sented with a graphic force and intensity 
winch never fails fo unpiess the spec- 
tators. The money-c hangers vein gum 
earnest, Judas’s anguish of mind 1s eal, 
and, were manifestations of applause 
allowed in the theatre, there 1s no doubt 
that there would be plenty of them at 
this point in the my>tery 

The next scene shows Pete: and John 
seeking out the house of Mark in Jeru- 
salem, —a fine little bit of 1ealisn, — 
intelhgently acted, with an immense 
amount of detail, and then comes the 
act of the Last Supper, prefaced by per- 
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haps the finest Old Testament tableau in 
the Pasysion-Play, — the sending duwn of 
manna to the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness In this hying pictme one hun- 
died and fifty cluidren and nearly twice 
that number of grown pelsone ale en- 

ged Moves and Asien occupy piom- 
nent positions 1 the foregiound , youths, 
maidens, mothers with babes in arms, 
all we stretching out then hands or 
raising them eyes thankfully to heaven, 
from whence the manna gentls descends 
like snow A eecond tableau, showing 
the spies returning from the Promised 
Land, follows this superb one 

It w paid thit all those persons whose 
religious feelings are somewhat aroused 
agaist the performance o: the sacied 
ceremony of the sacrament of the Loid’s 
Supper on the stage, go away with then 
objections removed aite: they have seen 
the Passion-Play, for, m ths put of 
the Passion, Joseph Maier ind those 
who sunound hin we entitled to the 
highest prame They do not fall short 
of the math, then work has a sacred 
quahty in it) .A tremendous sincerity 
underlies then every action The cur- 
tain rises on the hall in Maik’s house, 
and a the disciples ente: and group 
themselves at the table, it 1» easy to see 
at a glance that they 1eproduce Leo- 
naido da Vinci's noted picture Every 
attitude 15 closely reproduced , Peter 
sits on the 1ight, John on the lett of the 
Saviour The ceremony of the distmbu- 
tion of the bread and the wine is per- 
formed with the greatest «dignity and 
sweetness by Joneph Maie: This 1e- 
markable scene lasts more than half an 
hour, and the aggregation of detail in 1t 
18 80 enormous that it burns itself into 
the senses as eal The washing of the 
divciples’ feet by the Master is done in 
the most reverent manner. ‘That these 
men should be able, Sunday after Sun- 
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day, to go through this ceremony without 
fatigue o: blunder, with grace and ses- 
elence, and with spiritual enthusiasm, 
proves that they feel a contain Conseci 1 
tion foi the work = The peasiunts in the 
audience tuke most intense mitetrest im 
this supper , its representation 15 im act 
of tugh religion for them = The old 
women with tear-stamed fies, anze at 
the form of the Saviow) bending ove 
the feet of Peter, and when they hea 
the apostle say, ** Thou shut never wash 
my fect,” and hear Chnst mswei,' It I 
wash thie not, thou hast po part with 
me,” they ae temibly wimoved While 
the foot-washing 1% m= plogiess, sott 
muste 3 head, and singers intone 
hymn The commumon iW celebrated 
next, and some litth raf ws attorded 
to the audience, which has bean spell- 
bound, while the saved Inead and wine 
me given by Chist to the disciples. 
When Judas receives the sop and rushes 
confasedly from the chauber — Pethaps 
the best featme of ths put of the Pw- 
sion is the afihetion of the diserples when 
the Muster has given the cup, und says, 
* As often «we ve do ths, doit in 1emem- 
nance of me” They show then fears 
that he w to he taken from them, and 
John lays his head upon the Savieus 5 
Ineast. while Judas sits moodily eying 
the dishes on the tuble Thos 1s most 
happily conceived 

The betrayal follows m ai seues of 
weud prietares which uc hike veheros 
Each one embodies an mpoitant inci- 
dent The cuntun mises to show up 
Jcseph sold to the Midiamtes for twenty 
pieces of silve1.—ty peof the action which 
Judas m vhout ta comintt = This secne 
Is prepared with great care, the costumes 
of the Midianites, the heads of the camels 
appearmg thiougt the foliage of the 
oasis, the attitude of young Joseph stand- 
ing stupped of his coat o* many colors, 
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and endeavoring to defend himself from 
the brutahty of Ins Inethhen — Every- 
thing m the lning picture 1s studied with 
perfect attention to tiuth ‘This vanwhes, 
md the chorus closes im to sing @ quains 
1epioof to Judas, who 1s about to follow 
the exunple of the wiehed bic thien 

And now the tubunal of the Sanhe- 
diin appeas once more before us, 
C.uaphas and Annas we addiessing the 
counail on the mest violent manne, and 
dem ind that the Gallean Ie put to death 
as soon 4s he is captured = [The discus- 
sion Which ensucs is emincutly natural. 
and when Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arun ithet uttar thea funous protests, 
ind step down from tha peits, de- 
qluing thit they will hue nothing 
to do with the deed of blood. a thill 
1uns though the vast audince = Judis 
ulives, accompuned by the money- 
chingers and the money which 1s to pay 
for the betrayal 1 counted out to him 
The fame of the old man moms ycllow 
gown, tiying each piece on one of the 
tables of the Temple ind then placing it 
m the hag at Ins side, is sinister and 1e- 
puliye = Joseph omd Nieodemus aie 
reviled by the priests, ind the council 
Jneaks up with cries for the blood of the 
prophet who has dued ta interfere with 
the conupt prictiess im the Temple 
Next we ue shown dun digaing to get 
his bread by the sweat of hie now. aud 
Joab guing Amasi ai his while he 
plinges a digger into Tus he ut, Adam's 
tou ty pifsing Gethsemane. und Joab the 
heachery of Judas’s hiss 

The meat spice of the prorcenium ts 
used with effect m= io host of by-play 
Wluch adds immensely to the realism 
Fo. instance, just before we are shown 
the scene in Gethsemane’s G uden, we 
pec the betrave: and a delegation of 
piiests. escorted by a line of Roman sol- 
diers, pas» silenfly across the stage 
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Then the ewtun rcs upon the Mount 
of Olives, and the Savioui, accompanied 
by his weary diseiples, appears Peter, 
James, and John are to watch with the 
Man of So1ows, but they, one by one 
fall asleep. and the Redeeme: w left 
alone with his prayer Maier’s acting 
here i tull of ptrong self-control, it 15 
never sens ttional, but always srmple and 
natur win the highest degiee The tiadi- 
tions of the mystery demand that blood 
bhould be cen flowing down the § wiou s 
cheeks at the close of Ins mournful cry. 
** Take away this cup from me ; nevei the- 
less, not as I will, but as Thou wilt” 
The figure kneeling on the rocks, with 
hands outstretched in suppheation, and 
with an angel hovenmg above it, does 
not move when the clash of ams 3s 
head, wd the betiayer unves Bat 
the disciples huddle together in) con- 
stenation Out of the duhness sud 
denly spring the hgnats of torches and 
lanterns. and Judas, advancing. greets 
the Saviouw: and kisses hin. When Chist 
declares hunself, the soldiers full to the 
giound, dhopping them spears, and the 
priests und ti ders are in commotion , but 
presently Malchus, with his comrades. 
comes to bind Cluist Peter strikes bis 
noted blow of defense, but 15 1ebuked by 
the Saviour. when the soldiers hnutally 
push the captive tornard, and match off 
into the might with hun Thesc soldiers 
sue played with considerable skill by vil- 
lagers who have had long training Then 
dress, then weapons, and then manners, 
have been made the subjects of careful 
reseaich, They give wonde: ful character 
to then tifling réles 

With the departure of Jesus in the 
bonds of his captors, und the lamen- 
tations of Peter and Jon, who have 
shrunk away fiom followitig then Loic 
and Master, the first part of the Passion- 
PI tv closes, ang the spagtatui, afte: three 
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and a half hours of close attention, {fs 
not sony to get into the street and to 
rest his biain from the sombie impres- 
sions of the last few scenes The thon- 
sands of people hasten awiy in all direc- 
tions to their dmneirs <Af table, in the 
hotels. one Is served by a Midianite , has 
his boots blacked by one ot the sons of 
Jacob, and bis coat biushed by a Roman 
soldier, a Jewish maiden brings hnn a 
glass of beer, a priest hues a cainage 
m winch te leave town at the close of 
the afternoon's performance , and Judas 
goes to take a looh at Ins wood-c.uving 
The peasantry. on the day that I was 
present, weie souked with 1am, and this 
douhtless accvunted for the fact that 
duiing the intermission, on the plan of 
sumlue sentibas, they drank enormous 
qnantities of beer Most of them con- 
tented themselves with fragal meals of 
bicwd and sausage, and were back in 
thei places long betore the cannon tued 
The second halt of the Papsion-Play ws 
unquestionably the most impressive, al- 
though 26 seems to me that no other por- 
tion of the mystery wn so finely executed 
as that emlnieing the deputme fiom 
Bethany and the Last Supper But the 
interest 1s 60 concentiated mn the second 
pait upon the meek, shiinhing, pathetic 
figuie of Chiist, that one thinks of little 
else Fiom the moment of the azest, in 
the garden of Gethsemane, Hei Maier 
personifies the Saviow as the sufferer 
fo the sins of the world, he 1 as clay 
in the hands of the potte: , his slender 
form bends beneath the blows which it 
receives, lis face 1s pale, his limbs are 
weak , but he 15 of majestic sweetness and 
noble in his humility After haying seen 
hira in this character I renounced all 
idea of a private interview with him, 
fearing that I might be shocked at the 
contrast between the man’s private hfe, 
however: good it might be, and the 
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marked excellence of his assumption of 
the Sayviout’s chatocter in the Passion- 
Play 

A distingushed — the most distin- 
guished— American actor, who visited 
the Passion-Play this sumimet, professed 
i ceitam sense of disappointment 
He wap prodigal of compliments for 
the marvellous pietinenqueness and force 
displayed by the peasantry in then act- 
ing and then use of costumes , but that 
they were men of genius he was mclined 
to deny °° In fact.” he sud with a 
emule, ** we had had ow minds so worked 
up by the gorgeous accounts furmished 
of this play thit we were prepared to be 
contented with nothing less than the 
supermitanal ” Te mgued that it wis 
imposible also, for an actor om looking 
on at this spectacle, to take a non-pio- 
fessional view of it and to forget thit 
the plavers m the great morality wm to 
be devotional: ither thu anvthmg else 
I should not ithe to have it sud that I 
have exaugerited the metits of | the 
mystery But doubtless the unagination 
plays a poweiful part when one te- 
ends Ins nmapessions of this) cuiious 
mosac wrought together on the bue 
boaids of a theatre with such loving 
care and patience 

In the aftemnoon the peifoimance 
begun at one o'clock on the duy when I 
witnessed 16, and 1¢ was rather amusing 
to see the discomfited pe wants hasten- 
ing bach, with then bread and cheese in 
then hands and the wate: dipping fiom 
the: garments The chotus sang, 
Begonnen ast der Kampf der Schimer- 
zen, and the piteous story Was biought 
promptl, before us Fust Chit was 
haled before Annas, and heie the 
rude renlism of the actois was in some 
small cases 1epulsive This scene, like 
those which immediately tollowed 1t. wae 
acted with great digmty Mate1, mn his 
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peisonation of the Saviom fiom this 
point in the mystery forward to the cru- 
cifision, allows limsclf to appea 
literally lthe clay mn the hands of the 
potter, heis the patient suffere: tor the 
sins of others, lus eloquence 1s mute, 
and tis humility is mmposing = For the 
sthe of convemence Twill pass over the 
Old Test unent tableau, which mm this 
second division of the Passion, are 
shown before each episode in the hte of 
the Saviour, and will review them later. 
After the secne before Annas, the cen- 
fialciitun ises, and we ae showa a 
room) in the house of Cauiphw Ona 
dus the lugh-prest, dressed in splendid 
luolws, stands surroundad by his subor- 
dinates, and the bound S wiour 1 pushed 
in before him Phiom another cutiance 
cunive Samuel and the five witnesses 
‘The ampessive  picsentition of | the 
episode im wiich the Saviour dechues 
lnmself — Thou hastsud. nevertheless 
[Tsay unto yeu hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of mim sitting on the rieht hind 
of powcr uid conmng ino the Goads of 
heaven ™ was exceedingly striking 
C uaphas mdulged mt fine fit of rage at 
what he considercd this bluphemy ,; 
there wis a gieatclimor, and the assein- 
bly Imoke out with cues of ‘Deith! 
Death'” after the Saviow had been 
ordered to appear before the Sanhediim 
on the monow The curtam fell and the 
gloomy pieture of Jndis im Ins gown of 
stuthng color, appeued once moie 
Judas was stung to his cunscience’s 
quick, and his sohloquy was given with 
a teal pathos Shorth afterward came 
a scenc winch has provoked no little 
c1iticisin in the oithodox world, bee wse 
of its intense realism Jt represents 
Chuist sitting, bound and blindfolded, 
on a stool im an anterooin of the Sanhe- 
dim The brutal poldieis are tor- 
menting hm. Feonfess that it seemed 
+ 
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to me needlessly prolonged and p unful 
The soldiais beat them captive, rang 
1ude sungs mn In ears, tipped hin over, 
and said * Now if thou ait a King, get 
upon thy throne agam and thiust a 
erown of thons upon Ins tortured 
hows = LT could hear the deep breathing 
of the petoints im the seats below me 
winile this was mm piogiess = The Iuies 
seated neu me turned away then faces 
and would not look 

Just hetore tus occurs the scene im 
which Peter biti as lis Master, aceoid- 
ing to the prophecy It 1s quuntly con- 
eerved and executed We we shown a 
luge hall, with 1 bevy ot querulous muds 
hghting a fire, each one of them abusing 
the Saviour heutily Peter and John 
come in.aud try to warm theansclyes with- 
out exciting observation While Peter is 
wbiing Ins hands before the fluncs one 
of the women pomts hin out ind de- 
nounces hnn Te protests and imine- 
diately the Cheerful notes of cliunticleer 
me head behind the scenes -As this 15 
repetted for the thnd thuoe there 15 the 
clash of aims, the soldiers who hive been 
lounging, off duty spring to them feet. ud 
the Saviow enters, guarded by a dozen 
men * Tes sentenced to death.” pays 
Selpha, very simply and Pete, sla mbhing 
awas fiom the mild and somnowful gaze 
of the man-God, busts mto teus covers 
Mis face with Jus hands and deputs 
This 1s stuzing and diamiti and is so 
well played by the actors that for a 
inoment It Assumes All the proportions of 
reality. At the close of this put of the 
play we are shown Peter powing out jis 
soul in a violent to.rent of self-reproach 

Words are sadly incompetent for the 
description of the act in which Judas, 
mm rage and despair at his own folly. takes 
lis life A cettan class of spectators 
Potess hee and thue to dwecermn liagh- 
thle places in the Passion-Play. but no one 
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ever laughs at the agony of Judas = It 
neeins 1e11 and fully justifies the encomt- 
ums lavished upon it by celebrities in the 
lustiionic world = When the curtam 118es 
dain we ae m the Sanhedim The 
vchly-1ybed priests ae in them places, 
exulting in the savage decwion which 
they hwe lately made, when Judas, hag- 
gad und ferocious, rushes im, and in 
passionate reproach curses the assembly 
for the sad work to which 1t has tempted 
lim The lngh-pniests snecringly id 
Inm cease Ins clainor = Te peizen the 
inoney}-hag at his gudle, huils it down 
at the foot of the blood-stamed tribunal, 
and iushes out of the hall, leaving the 
pnests guithing upon then seats with fear 
and indienation There 14.2 hiet mterval 
in the trigedy of Judas, mm which we are 
shown a dulegation of puests before the 
house of Pilate  .A Rom un servant steps 
out and eves them scomntully = They tell 
hin thit they cannot enter his master’s 
house, bec se its the residence of an 
unclean heathen, but that they can speak 
with him if he will appear im his balcony 
‘This eliats from the pe:vant the well 
hnown cqproof about straming at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel and the delega- 
tion Psscs on 

The cuitam iises on the sur de of 
Juda We ale shown a wild,wend spot, 
in the centre of which 15 4 small mound 
with a tree growing upon it | notice 
that Mi Jachson im his fine work on the 
Pission-Play alludes to « Satan wlich in 
the inyeteries of the Middle Ages used to 
beckon to Judas from the branches of 
this tee = Wappily all such mummery as 
this was long ago abandoned, and all 
poor Judan sees Js the mmage of his de- 
spain beckoning him on to death The 
acting which precedes the final despairing 
suicide is icmakably good Judas does 
not rant nor mouth. but he delivers the 
beautiful and .ffectiug lines which Pastor 
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Daisenherger has put into Ins mouth, with 
gieat diginty and pathos, and now and 
then 2 certain gimn sorrow, which cuts to 
the heart Judas then rushes to the tive, 
and 1s about to hang himeclf as the 
eurtam fallg As T have remarked m the 
previous chapter he is the Judi of the 
Cathohc world, — a Judas who w but an 
unto tunate mstiument in the hands of a 
supetnatuial power: — a Judas for whom 
we feel decided pity a» the victim of fate 

The character of Pilate and Tle1od m 
the Passion-Play are resumed with much 
shill Pilate appears upon hi balcony, 
accompanied by his guard, and listens to 
the noisy accusations of the high-puests 
and Jews who bung Chint before lnm 
He treats them ul with nuald «contempt 
as wembeis of a conquered race, but 
shows wn earnest desne to do justice 
In this scene the smallest det uls aie 
lovingly elaborated until the patiunce of 
the audience is perhaps t trifle tuned 
A messenger enters and tells Pilite of 
Ins wife’s dream The just Roman 
governor 1s struck by the vision which 
his wife has had und he cues out, *! Ts 
thin nan from Galilee 7” — * Yes.” cues 
the rabble, “She ows sanply a Gallein, 
he w from Nagacth in the teritory of 
Kong Herod ”’—* Then tthe him to his 
own hing, Herod hath come to Jerusa- 
Jem to celebrate the feast, let thi man 
be tahen before him,” und Pilate retires 
from the balcony. leaving the angry 
pnests and the mo) to follow the bound 
and helpless Sayiour to Ieod’s palice 
The scene before the monurch is vers 
Impresave Its .100m 1n the central 
stage, with Herod on i golden throne, 
dieased in velyet garnished with pilver 
and whute When Chint is brought 
before him, Heiod talhes him taunts 
hun, sayp, * If you are a prophet, ora 
god, do a mnacle ” When he sees that 
nothing can be made of this treatment, 
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he ridicules the Saviour still more, and 
oideis the gaiument of iidicule to be 
placed upon him, and v scepfic in ins 
hand = It1s umpossible to desenbhe the 
tude aedism with which this scene 5 
even Terod dispatches the business 
speedily when he discovers that there 1s 
no amusement to be had, and sends the 
comp iny back to Pilate Once more the 


procession auives under the Roman 
governor's balcony, ind clamors = for 


blood, then, m obedience to Pilate’s 
commind follownp the scourgme-sc ene, 
Which w suchan esbibition as would not, 
T suspect be allowed in Amener All 
the 1euch force of the mediey al di uma 
— the bold, com ageous inediey al di una 
Which told) the thuth and shunned the 
devil—is here Chinst ~ a omged until 
It seems wsat the human fi une ean beat 
no more, wud ins body fills agamst the 
tonmcutors 

The succeeding scanes: are puantul in 
the Inghest dearec If the Old Testa- 
ment fableant wore cut out, and the 
performance were thus shortened, the 
Interest m these last dramatic pictures 
would doubtless be intensified The fact 
is that the spectators become so tired ap 
hudly to be able to appreciate the 
bewts and sublunity of the mvstery 
Thare ss one gr md musical eftect when 
the chorus, on the proseentuna, ts telling 
the story and as a sombre 1ef1 un we hear 
in the distance the aes of the populace 
fm the relewe ot Baabhbis and the 
mide: of the Saviow A striking 
prture iw formed when Pilate places 
Cluist and Barabb w side by side on his 
balcony, and asks them which they will 
have  Barabbas, and the two thieves 
who are brought on m prison garb, with 
1opes on then hands and feet. are terri- 
fying figures 

When Pilate has washed hw hands 
and the judgment of death by crucifixion 
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between the two thieves has been pro- 
nounced upon Chiist, the spectators 
betiay. by uneasy movements in then 
seats, and by many expiepsions, some- 
thing very hke a disinchnation to wit- 
ness the coming specticle  .A eertun 
reverence seems to bid them look with 
fear as well w sollow upon the awful 
thigedy of the ciucifixion Peasant 
women sometimes famt when they see 
the procession of the ruoldiers conducting 
the Saviom to the place of exccution 
Tam bound to say thit these final pict- 
ures did not mpress meso much as the 
eather ones did But there has raely 
been on any stage 2 more perfect piece 
of ‘setting” than that given by the 
Oher- Ainmergaueis in the **hbeanng of 
the Cross to Golzotha ” The soldiers 
the exeentioners the centmion — the 
soidid femmes of the two theves ci w- 
ging then ciosseer, and Hern Maier’s 
shght torm weighed down by the heavy 
burden until he falls as the Saviour fall, 
the howling mob the group of solow;- 
img woincn, and Mary the motha of 
Chiist frantiein her miicf the pnest., — 
Ul suzrrounded bv a group of three on 
fom handred people, — make a most 
stiihing pietaurc. I think tlas painful and 
touching portion of the play covers half 
an hour Nothing omitted, from the 
conduct of the good centurion to the 
final resolve of Mary to follow to the 
very foot of the cross When the pro- 
cession passes on around the corne: 
and the last robe 13 lost to sight, there 
is an mamense sigh of ielief This 
revivification of sacied hirtory 1s won- 
derfully exciting and saddening 

The cho1us appears In mourning gar- 
ments, just before the scene of the c1uci- 
fixion 13 dwclosed by the raising of the 
curtain of the central stage. The music 
at this points particularly effective I 
think 1t 18 the only oceasion in which 1t 
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may really be called adequite The 
sound of hamme:s 1s heard, and, 1 the 
chorus vetires, we ae shown the lull of 
Golgotha The twothieves, tied to their 
cLosses, form a most lugubrious ppectacle 
But all attention ww concentiated on the 
fieme of the Saviour on the central 
c1oss—sodTt is impossible to detect from 
any place among the spectators the 
manner in Which FHremn Moucr is »us- 
pended He seeins actually nailed to 
the fatal tree, and the sight fs so sad 
theé one mmvoluntatly tums his eyes 
avay Of couse the expedients adopted 
mie vers snople, and TE do not feel called 
upon to descaithe them = In front of the 
plice of execution the wen who have just 
finished the crucifixion ue playmg at 
dice for the garments of the victims, on 
the night stand the priests reviling him 
whom they beheve to be a false prophet 5 
and at the back of the cross sf uds Mary 
with her frends Mary Magdalen, 
Joseph of Armathea. and Nicodemus 
and John ‘The whole story as given m 
the gospel 15 enacted = Nothing could 
he finer thin the noble attitude of [lei 
Mater in the last moments on the cross 
when he turns Ins eycs upon his mother 
and hi» beloved disciple, and = says, 
‘Woman, hehold thy son '”—* Son, 
behold thy mother!” o: when, at the 
last gieat mstant he cries Ee ist 
reolitracht!/—It 13 fimshed!—and his 
head falls to one side 

The storm and the rending of the veil 
of the Temple in twaim are but clumpily 
rendeied, but the imagination of the 
spectators has heen alieady so worked 
upon that everything seems to them 1c- 
mathable The executioners proceed in 
the covlest and most brutal manne: to 
kill the thieves by bieaking then limbs 
and mbs with clubs, after which the cen- 
ta11on pierces the side of the Saviour 
with a spear, and a jet of blood springs 
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out. Then the thieves ae taken down, 
afte: which executionels, soldie1s, and 
the alarmed and superstitions priest- 
hood retire, and the tollowes of the 
Saviour we lett alone with the ciueificd 
body The descent from the cons 
copied fiom the noted painting by 
Rabens, and forms a beautiful gioup 
The descent, the mourning, the anomt- 
ment, the placing of the bods in the 
sepulchie, ue performed with + tender- 
news, solemnity, and giace beyond all 
praise While this was m progress T 
really felt that Io was witnessing a 
1elmnous ceremony 

The resurrection and the ascension are 
but inadequ itely 1remesented — It would 
be tar betta: for the Ober- Ammergauets 
to 1est then efforts with the close of 
the cueifixion scene, but one ww alwys 
compelled to beat im mid that they are 
alming at the reaitd of the whole story 
—im the fullest if not alwavy the most 
dramatic manner = =The final choos — 


** Bonet Lob und Pre dem Hichsten dar, 
Dem TLamnic das gi todtet war 
Hallitujyat Hallelujya! ”” 


pioduces an exquisite effect As the 
last members of the choras disappea 
from the stage at the close of the ** Ao- 
cension ” the Passion-Play closes 

The tablegus from the Old Testament 
in the second portion of this cnnous 
mystet\ are in many respects fine: than 
those in the flist »ection, but they do not 
appeal to the sympatines of the spectu- 
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tors =. Fon instance, just before the 1es- 
uirection, we are shown ‘* Jonas cast on 
dis land by the whale,"—. verttable 
New England pirmer conception of this 
cullous event and this 1 followed by 
**the Isiaelites crossing the Red Sea in 
yafety " The beuing of the cross to 
Golgotha 1s prefigued by “ Young Isaac 
cai) ing the altar-wood up Mt Monab.” 
and the healing and atonmg virtues of the 
Closs are symbolized by the magic il eftects 
Which Moses produced when he sased the 
biazen serpent on 2105s im the wilder- 
ness In ths feblean thice hundred 
peisons take part A very noble history 
picture, which TF ought to hive nentioned 
mn its proper place, Joseph made 
Ruler over Egypt” In this there ue 
evidences that the Ober-Ammergauers 
mst have spent thet mones without 
stint in costumes and the thousand and 
ohe properties necessary for such a le- 
ploduction a testi uo in the times of the 
Pharaohs 

There were v uious 1umors at the tine 
that the celelnated mystery will reve be 
performed igun Those who ue famil- 
Lu with the Justory of the yow made by 
the Ober-Ammergauers to perform it 
indefinitely every ten yeas wall not 
heheye them hiely to change then minds 
It » a beautiful, touching, holy, and 
noble diamatic sketch of the most won- 
derful hfe and death on record and he 
who can go away from it without re- 
cernviug some benefieal lessons must 
have a very hard heart indeed 
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CHAPTER NINETY-TWO 


Vienna, whore the List meet. the West — The Empero: of Austua — His Simple Life — The Slays and 
Huns unins — Bethn ind Bemack — The awed (airman Empeio — stuthng Piogcss of (let man 
Industiyv, — The Thiones of the North — Nihilsm and Soclem —Colomal Schemes — Posnhle 


Absorption of the bm al C onntics of Laroe 


ONG betore the new and astontsh- 
ing development of the struggling 
nations m south-eastern Europe, — 
development which has been but bniefly 
described in these pages, — Vienna was 
beginning to feel a new commercial in- 
pulse and to profit by the wealth poured 
into her coffers ‘by speculitors  mel- 
chants from the East and West, tnd by 
the huncheds of luxury-loving anstocrats 
from all the lands bordermg on the 
Onent Old) Vienna picturesque and 
1ither duty was gradually enyuoned by 
a magnificent ‘img of stately palaces, 
not specially remark vble for refined taste 
butot noble proportions, and, taken col- 
lectively, wore Mnposing than iny thing 
else in Germany 
Vienna is now a town contuning mole 
than ove million and one hundted thou- 
sand inhabitants within its fortification, 
and it would seem as if at least one-fifth 
of these inhabitants were struggling 1m 
the money -marhet for suddeniiches The 
story of the Avach, as it was so appro- 
priately called,— the great financiiul crash 
which came, a few years ago, to wan the 
Incautious Viennese that all was not 
gold thit glittered, and 1educed, m the 
twinkling of an eye, thousands of people, 
who had fancied themsc]s e+ nilhonan es, 
to absolute beggary,—-15 appalling I 
was once shown, while viiting the 
mansion of a well-Known Vienna gentle- 
min, a heap of stocks winch orginally 
1eprenented 400.000 Austrian gulden 


* And.” said the gentleman with a 
smile. I will ti wsfer the whole lot to 
you if you will pay into my hands fifty 
gulden ” 

While the financial crize Tasted in 
southern Grenmany there was the usual 
mowth of buildings, and eyen the usu- 
ally sedate and eautious voverme nt 
evght the infection, and began 4 seres 
of lofty pilcs. parhament houses ind 
mumcpu structues which hid to te- 
nun unfinished with scattoldmes bout 
them for many a long yea after the 
comer-stoncs were lad 

The t unous Ring, a1 cucul uw bouley ard 
extending aiound the whole of old Vienna 
3 one of the gavest most picturesque, 
and wnost chamimng promenader m Eu- 
rope In tut Vienna distincth gay 
There the prnaness ind ceremonial stiff- 
ness of western Emope begin to fade 
into the harmunions miegulauty of the 
Ouent As in Berlin everything seems 
to he constructed with a view to biing- 
Ing out the angles, 90 m Vienm, all the 
comers are rounded = off Colots are 
hight, and often dazzling, music 15 
voluptuous, winer and sweets, fiuits 
and ices, ate displayed im tempting 
profusion = Out-of-door life abounds, 
and the people are merry and fiee in 
then mannein» They heave an abun- 
dant humo: The town 1 filled with 
fine horses, finely diessed men, beauti- 
ful women, with soldiets in every con- 
ceivable tint of umfoirm The East and 
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the West here touch hands, but tiere 
w% a leaning towards the Orient Aus- 
trun doep not bear het name in vain 
She 18 the ‘* Empne of the East,” o1, 
rather, she 15 deternnned 50 to he, de- 
spite Russian mtiigue and the thousand 
obstacles wluch have weighed upon her 
plogiess to the sea and towards (‘on- 
stantinople The composite ch.iuacter 
of the population of the empne-king- 
dom 19 felt and seen everywhere = The 
German language, which wp the official 
one 1n Austria, and which roles supreme 
at the cout theatres and at the opera, 
6s not so often heard in the street as 
the jolly but Inghlhy caiatie Viennese 


dialect agaist which the northern 
German may butt hs head without 


comprehending 3t = The southem Sli 
contiibutes hrs plamtive and imagima- 
tive temperament to the composition of 
the Vienna populace 

The north Germans say thiut Vienna is 
not a German city. und they say this as 
if it wen a reproach Although the 
Cathohe church iw the state religion, 
and w powelful and pronmnent in all 
pubhe places iaintaming the splendid 
out-of-doo processions and ceremomals 
which have been banished fiom most of 
the notthern capitals, there are Greck 
and Aimeman Catholes, Protestants, 
Byzantine Greehs and Jews, in plenty 
to maintain then cemeteries. monaste1les, 
nuunenies, and chaiches in Vienna 

In the superb cathedral of St Stephen, 
winch spirmgs with auy grace fiom ite 
ancient site in the very centie of the old 
city, the Catholic 11tual » seen in splen- 
dor such as 1» scarcely to be found eise- 
where outside of Spain Close by one 
may peep into a Jewish synazogue The 
old feeling of mtolerance, the old pas- 
sion for wlberalism which once chazac- 
telized Austiian governments, appears 
to have melted away Austia, under 
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the influence of her disasters and the 
changes tendered necessary by them, 
has become liberal and progresaive, 15 
anxious for education, fm elevation of 
the wasses, instead of that military 
glory which was so completeiy ove- 
shadowed on the field of Sadowa, and 
Which 1 suvh a vanity und vexation of 
bpuit even after it w obtamed 

The Emperor of Austiia is one of 
those wise men who has learned by ex- 
perience, who knows that politien 1s the 
science of expedients, ind who has 
moulded bimself to the times Once a 
violent opponent of Lungniian expan- 
sion he has cume tv be King of Tlungarv 
as well a» Emperor of Austia, has 
flourished his sword to the fou corners of 
the ealth. and sworn tu defend Hungaiy 
and its people from invasion comm fiom 
any quarter «nd has subuiutted tour years 
with exemplary patience to the predom- 
nance inthe empie-hingdom’s umisten ad 
councils of Tangaiian ptatesinen, who, on 
the whole, have doue fauly well for both 
countiies =e has the tenacity and the 
unfaltering patience of the Hapsbuigs, 
and he has too. then noble fortune, 
winch he uses with taste and with gene:- 
osity One of the richest men m Ewope, 
he fosters hteratuie, music, and at 
Ths private hbiary is thit of a man of 
Icttess He 1s a careful and conscien- 
thous admintwti ator.— up in the moining 
at five o’clock, winter and summer, ready 
afte: pinyers for hi. sumple breakfast of 
bread and coffee, and then at work at 
his desk at eleven, with no companion 
save hip secretary and one of the long 
cigars, called Virginias, of which the 
Viennese are sofond Towards noon he 
has pot-luck and a glass of beer, like 
the simplest of hw» subjects, then works 
on (unless some ceremony or state 
affair calls him from the palace) in his 
private office until dinner-time, when he 
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meets his family and spends an hour o1 
two with them 

His private office is between his 
dressing-r001n and the Council hall, in 
which the ministers meet Over his 
plan office-table hang the portiaits of 
Ine children, and two fine pictures of the 
Empress punted by Winterhalter Ile 
is @ good listenei, is never imperative, 
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hates phases and long speeches, 18 
unaffected and simple m lis adidiess, 
and now and then goes down among 
the people, conveising freely with 
them The Catholhe chuich claims his 
humblest devotion Once every year he 
is seen on foot and bareheaded, behind 
the archbishop, walking through the 
stieets; and once each year, also, the 
Empeior aud Empress attend in a room 
m the palace upon a delegation of the 
poor, whose feet they wash in token of 
humility The Emperor, although unfor- 
tunate a a poldier, is fond of the aimy, 
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and nevel appears to snch advantage as 
in uniform. He 1s au intepid hunter, 
fond of the dangeions sports in the 
Austrian Alps, where chasing the cba- 
Mols 1s by no means a pastime for in- 
experienced spoitsmen. In the Hunga- 
11an mountains, as at Schanbiunn o1 at 
Jschl. he may often be peen clad ma 
suuple fiock, and, with a huge stick m 
hw» hand, walking through the fields of 
pole faim and chatting with the faimers 
When he visits Budapest the old [fun- 
gazian city biings out its many splendors 
to lay them at hus feet, and he has the 
Angular advantage of being a popular 
monaich m two countries, radically dif- 
terent fiom each other 

In public, at the vpena, at state balls 
o: diplomatic ieceptions, he has the 
languid grace and elaborate manners 
of the austocracv of which he 15 the 
head = Austiia is one of the few Eu- 
ropean counties which can still show a 
veltable azstocracy, whose privileges 
have not been cut down, and who have 
not learned to vield a little m_ pres- 
ence of the mvading democracy The 
manneis of the middle and lower classe» 
show that there 1s little tendency as yet 
to assail the aristocrat in his position. 

Vienna has a neason like London, 
when everything 1s doubled o1 tripled in 
price, when every desnable apartment 
in the gieat hotels and mansions, the 
numerous palaces and villas, is taken up 
by countiy gentlemen, with interminable 
suites of servants Then the handsome 
capital is wild with excitement, the 
stieets are thronged with rapidly rolling 
cairinges, the opelas and theatrer ale 
packed; the parks qwe biillnt with 
equesfilank, museums and the fashion- 
able restaurants are filled, and servants 
are content only with gratuities which 
would seem extravagant and princely 
elsewhere. 
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The Vienna grand opeia 1s incom- 
patably the best in Euope In pomt 
of scemc completeness if is RUperlon to 
that of Pans while the monument m 
wluch the opeta i» shimed 1 not so 
unporiug as the Pansian one All 
through the pleasant weather the Vien- 
nese adopt every slightest pretest for 
assembling in the beautiful halls with 
which the city as amply supphed, to 
listen to the bewitching music of the 
Stiauss biethien, who we the spoiled 
childien of Austua, and who sum up 
in| then mad waltzes the Viennese 
sprit, ite deep passion of the South and 
inysterions languor of the Onient, ite 
dash of gypsy vagabondage .— ul blended 
tugethe: in proportions which, according 
to the veidict of the whole cyiized 
wold ue positivclhy enchanting 

The Viennese we the most hospita- 
hle of peoples, and a more splendid 
succession of fffes thin that given dun- 
Ing the sessions of the Intern ional 
Litenay Cungiess i Tx8i, his tuelsy 
been secn = These festivals were held 
both w public halls and im yy ue man- 
plons The Mayor and municipality 
ente:tuncd im the famous Blumen Saal, 
and hundieds of ludhes and gentlemen 
there attended a hind of intormal least, 
in which the lusty wines from the vine- 
yards about Vienna played a promiuent 
part. 

In wnxisumme: there aie few more 
chaiming sights than Vienna, on it» 
pla.n opposite the Blue Danube, with 
the abrupt height of the Kahlenberg 
near by All wound ate vineyards and 
gaudens, pietty valleys leading up to 
lugged mountains, rch expanses of 
waving geen, ancient villages, mon- 
astentes, and churches It 18 but a short 
distance to Prepbuig, once the pretty 
capital of Hungary, now a sleepy old 
city, literally emhowered in vires 
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Fiom Vienna and Budapest one o1 
two daily expters trains tun with deco- 
lous giavity There i not much social 
intercourse between the two capitals 
Pest 18 a superb new quater, as new us 
Clncago, and built up. like Chicago, out 
of profits made on giain) =The Danube 
here ts large and majeptic, and the con- 
tart of rocky old Ofen on the right bank 
with new and dazzhng Pest on the left 
bank of the stream 13 most stiking. 
Fiom Vienna to Pest the beautiful Aus- 
trian 1iver ts literally the blue 1 unuhe, — 
the Danube of the Strauss waltzes and 
the popular hallads,— a lovelie: stream 
than the Rhine. and flowing past almost 
a> many noble iuins as its northern 
sister cap boast With this gieat ligh- 
way to the Ouent what wonde i it 
that wAustiit has imesptible tendencies 
towards Cunstantmople and the East' 

The Hungaians, who now number 
neaily fifteen millions, are such stein 
enemies of the Russius thit they are 
glad to see Austiia assuming prommence 
as tgieat Slavic empue, uthough thev 
fear that they may themselves one day 
be saiounded and swamped when the 
gicit unification of the Slavs thes 
place 

Between there capitals of the southern 
empue-kingdom and that of the German 
empue, the city of the Hohenzolleins. 
im it» sands pla on either side of the 
Spree, there i the widest contrast of all 
noits, aud especially in the men who hold 
the helm of state in either Nowa- 
days m2 Euiope when an) one thinks 
of Beilin he also think» of Bimaick. 
The gieat Chancellor has dwarfed eve1y- 
thing else in Germany , his colovsal statue 
overtops the Emperor, the talented and 
cultiy ated Crown Prince, all the shining 
lights of the military paity, and of couse 
all the literary and atistic celebrities 
In fact, so far as the 1cat of Europe 1s 
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concerned, Germanys ° Kind of lumimous 
mist ont of winch arises the towering 
foeme of the gieat unifier and wie- 
puller 

Pimce Bismarck never fais to place 
hunself in the second rank when he 1s 
ppoken of in connection with German 
pohtics, bat he by no means believes 
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that he occupies such tank He 1s 
proud of being called the ** King’s man ,” 
but 1t would be more just to call him 
the man who supports the King o1 the 
Empeior. 

The aged Geiman sovereign 1s a fine 
figure-head. the beau weal of 2 veteran 
soldier end of a finished gentleman, — 
one of the last of the monaichs who 
fecl that they rale by wmcontiovertible 
right, and that if any concession be 
inade to popular sovereignty it 15 out of 
generosity , rendered easy by the security 
of then own positions The Emperor 
las his umportance mu these late: years, 
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because it is felt that he 15 a kand of 
* stop-gap,” that he stand» in the 
breach to prevent hostile collision be- 
tween the great northern powers wiuch 
have assumed such prominence i the 
last thiee decades , 1n othe: words, that, 
bo long as he lives, Russia will not fight 
Crermany 

When the Emperor William = disap- 
pears possibly the attitude of Rapsia to 
Germany may ¢chinge = The tliones of 
the two counties will be oceupied by 
nen of undisputed will-powel, wide- 
reaching unbition, and considerable hos. 
tility to each other’s aims For the last 
ten years it bas been sufficient, wheneye1 
there was a distunbince of Russian opm- 
ion wubst Germany for the two Ein- 
perors to give fresh proofs of then mutual 
good-will in oider to alli all excite- 
ment 

Alexander has gone now bechoned 
away by the bony hind of that spectre, 
which as M This so truly said * has 


_ left Fiance and gone promen uding in the 


North” Put Alexanders son, anti- 
(zerman as he is in feeling, will not be 
hkely to move his hand igaist (rernmany 
winle the venerable Limperon William 
lives 

Beahn and Bumaick, Bremack and 
Beilin ,—these words have been head 
almost conetantly in Europe since 1878. 
With the Berlin Congress came the 
definite 1ecognition of the tact that 
Europe must go to Berlin ton leave and 
license to caity out its plans, and from 
the Congren which icyised the Treaty 
of San Stefano to the conference which 
ealved out the Congo State m this 
present year, German predominance and 
prestige have grown and strengthened 
until they are becoming to certain hgh- 
spirited nations somewhat iksome and 
exanperating The efforts of Great 
Britain to ignore the leading réle of 
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Germany are well hnown Thus fa 
they have been without practical 1c sult, 
not even 60 distinguished a Liberal as 
Mi Gladstone findmg it eas to tilt 
agunst the Bismarchian wiandunll with- 
ut lneaking a few lances and getting 
severely lnuised 

The Getman position ino Ewope is in 
many tespecth most singulu, a nation 
Which hw cuved out its umty at the 
point of the sword fds itself at the 
hewht of power passessing without 
gnestion the fmest nulit wy org unzation 
m the world, equally equipped for offense 
aud defense yet carnestly stiuving to 
m.untin peace, and by al ie won ible 
means to heep its own mies out of 
action Wlule surrounding nations and 
in fact most of the nitions of the world, 
have been Jookmg upon Germany for 
the last erghteen years m= constint ex- 
pectation of hear downf dl bec vse of the 
diam upon her resources cused by the 
manten wee of her army Gennany has 
managed to develop her mdustiy and 
commerce mn a remukible degree, and 
to-day competes with Fiuce and Eng- 
land an those gicat formign muhkhets 
Which the Bitton and the Gaul once 
proudly claimed as exclusively then 
own. A cureful observer mw foreed to 
the conclusion that Ge:many maintains 
its army to the purpose of overawing 
Europe, and getting its own way m 
everything by a display of the force 
which can compel aspent if persuasion 
fails 

The French find to then cost thit the 
industrial tuumph of Gie1many Js gieater 
than hei militay tuumph The Gel- 
mans, who so long passed foi being slow 
and unambitious, have proved = the 
quickest and keenest tiadets in Europe. 
With workmen carefully and symmetir- 
eally educated, with a county; filled 
with the best of schuols, general and 
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technical, with the simews of inen 
thamed by the best and most intelligent 
phy sieal exercises im and out of the 
army, — Germany has a body of workmen 
nul passed ui no country and equalled in 
few These wothmen can and do hye 
on samall wages they ale scattered about 
in diminutive comnmuitics. where housing 
and tood are cheap and easily obtamabie, 
and they pull together: m the imdustiial 
War agunst the rest of the world, as 
they did in the mmilitay stugele = fon 
supremacy for winch thes had been 
prepumg though ftv years of silent 
ptuds 

The indisputable tuamphs of northern 
and middie Germany in industiy and in 
the political world could not hive been 
achieved without the mastaly kh adership 
of Puince Bemuck. and the nation, 
appreciating this, associates his name 
with every national move = His powers 
aie of course linnted but bers unwilling 
to contess this, and he tien to mvent 
rcmedies for everything. even joi the 
arying curse of Socialism which In eat- 
ing out the heut of many me tt Geman 
communities, and preparing fora revulu- 
tion, which may be put off, but cannot 
be permanently averted Te bends the 
culients of trade towards Germany, o1 
distiibutes them through it His land 
is seen in the boung of the St Gothud 
Tunnel and the opening of new com- 
mneicial currenty towards Gonos and the 
Southern Seas, just as it i seen in the 
creation of syndicates in Tunbuig fo1 
monopolizing the Afiican tiide in the 
very teeth of England and France, both 
of which countries feel that they must 
have Afiiea at all hazards 

The pudden aival of Germany upon 
the field of colomal enteipiise, two or 
three years ago, created an almost ludi- 
crous consternation m European circles 
Fiance, which had been told by the 
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dying Tittié that 1t inust colomve if it 
wished for military prestige anywheie, 
as she could no longer hope for 16 m 
Ewope, hay eapanded her dommion m 
North Afiica, and even knocked at the 
doors of the celestial empne — England, 
m her jealousy vf Fiince has natiowls 
escaped coming to blows with her neigh- 
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ho. and friend, and the English piess 
has been full of allusions to the old days 
When France and England were con- 
stantly jostling each othe: in the field 
of colonial conquest Italy and Spain, 
fretting within them narrow bounds, and 
anxious for glory beyond seus, have 
cast covetous eves upon the African 
lands near them Russia has pushed 
he: standaids dangelously nea the gates 
of India, huirying on actuss the deseits 
m Central Asia to the gardens just 
besond them Austria has used up her 
surplus activity in Alctic expeditions, for 
lack of something better Meantime 
Gumany, which has been quietly and 
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silentl, building avast ficet, haying got 
it into shape fur peivice, steps forth 
upon the culonial field, and announces 
her decwion to take a portion of Afiiea 
It would be dfBeult to umagine a more 
high-h unded proceeding than that of the 
Getman government m 1ts acquisition of 
azAftigan teitory. yet other Euopean 
eountiies ein do nothing to prevent it, 
and are compclled to sit aeund the 
diplomitie table in Berlin to make sure 
that they can Keep then own columes 

The noithein poweis, Russia and Cier- 
miny present the spectacle of gieat 
nations not spontaneousl, acting in 
obedience to some inherited policy of 
expansion oa: unification, but driven o1 
moulded into ceitam courses by the will 
of stiong men = I suppose these nations 
miy si that then collective will has 
been summed up im ccrtam individuals. 
In both counties there is protest, con- 
stant and strong awounst the onc-man 
power and the myustice and hardsinp 
Which it necessauly miflicts on numerous 
classes Sociudisim in Germany 1s but a 
mask for the advanced, untaught, aud 
dangetous republhicanisin which Europe 
must have before it can have an en- 
lightened and self-c ont: olling democracy. 
Nilulisin in Raasia, with its men grovel- 
ling in the eaith to lay mmep of pow- 
det, ot slmking tinough conidess with 
daggeis in then hands, o1 holding ineet- 
mgs mm 1cmote and gloomy forests, 168 
another and a 1uder phase of the repub- 
lian movement The most ter1ble form 
of nihiliwam, manifested in the doctime of 
the destiuctionists, Who wish to do away 
With society without substituting any- 
thing in its place, who seem to have de- 
voted then existence to the work of mere 
tealmg down, 1s the result of the terrible 
repression in Russia =Empero: William 
of Geimany escaped the assassin’s hand, 
although he was sti 
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unrelenting persistence and malevolence 
that finally laud the Emperor Alc xander 
of Russia m his giayve Bismarck, all 
powerful os he scems, 1ealizen that he 
treads on a volcano, and cannot afilim 
that an cruption may not overnheln 
him just a» le seems about to * cown 
the edifice ” at the end of his illastious 
caleel 

Should Bismarch hve to be a very old 
man many strange things, now only 
Whispered about m= Europe, uught 
become actualities Those persons who 
talk with bated breath of the absorption 
of Holland and Switzerland into. the 
Geman Empne as ano unpossbility 
might find that it was quite within the 
scope of Baamach’s gamuy  Tiuing 
demonstrated Ins power to driw the 
centre of control to Berlin ind to matin- 
tam it there why imebt he not boldly 
change the map of Europe. jittle more ¢ 
Hleaven hnows it has becn changed fre- 
quently enough in the lust huf genera- 
tion! Besides, he wou master of the 
policy of * give and take -As in the 
Congo Conference he nought the Trench, 
his most mnplacable enemies, to cooperate 
with hun snnply because they knew they 
would profit matenally by so doing, »o 
if he chose to attack the autonomy of 
the brave little countues which have a 
Geimanic tinge. he might find plenty of 
biibes with which to stop the mouths of 
the objectors 

The industual progress of Germany is 
50 powerful that 1 may beak down all 
baners wiich would keep it fiom a 
wide outlet upon the Northern sea. and 
which mht claim complete control of 
the gieat highways that, buwrowmg 
under the Alps, lead out to the seas 
which wash the shores of the Italian 
peninsula, 

Europe hag become so accustomed to 

vard Prince Bismarck a» magnificently 
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permanent that it would be shocked to 
its centre if he were to be carned off 
one of his many wWinesses In 1ecent 
years he has shown symptoms of gieast 
and general fatigue, mamfest principally 
In a petulance quite astonishing in one 
of hi robust intellect, against any who 
dare to cross even hw» least unportant 
plins = In his long fight with the Ultra- 
montanes he was ne moe mype1ous than 
he is on the simple matte: of some 
measiue of home taxation He is a 
diver who keeps his horses well im hand, 
icady to flomish the whip whenc ver there 
Ip aby Inwifestation of independence on 
the pant of the steeds A Frenchman 
has called him = the Mikado of Gei- 
miuny * "Lhis rather mdefinite definition 
sdinn wbly ints the geueral French opmion 
of the greit man It 1 ceitam thit 
Bismach has muntaned his dignity 
better thin Tners better thau Gurzot, 
better than Beaconsfield om crying 
through the gigintu. schemes m which 
he hw been engaged — He has, however, 
hid a more dvelle people to handle than 
the Fiench o: the English. who rebel 
mole teaddy urunst the displiv of 
authoty than the Germans, with then 
memories of the gie it Frederick, can for 
2 long time hope to do 

At Friedeuchsiuhe or at Varzin = in 
ins cabinet 01 in the parliament in Berlin, 
he the unyielding maste: who brings 
the dut of Jove ito play the moment 
that he finds petsuasion uot stiong 
enough An cAmeiian Is 2teluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that Euope 1s, 
on the whole, fond of bung bullied, and 
will fall at the feet of him who can bully 
with the 1oundest voice and the biggest 
fist In very recent days Pimce Bis- 
marck has, by his personal influence on. 
general European affairs, forded the 
German nation more prominently into 
view than eve: before. No@ satisind 
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with calving a German colonial empire 
in Afiica, out of the te111to11es which he 
took bodily f:0m unde1 the grup of France 
and England, he now assumer to he the 
arbiter of Egyptian attaus and will not 
give Lngland peace until she consents to 
bung Egy pt. a» everythmy else has been 
brought. on to the green cloth at Berlin 
It » from the North alone thit pe.- 
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muesion for the definite reopening of the 
‘¢ Eastern Question” can be obtained, 
and the countzy winch, twenty jeatp 
ago. would scarcely have been conpidered 
in the airangement of matters m the 
East 14 now the one which must be first * 
consulted by those who were wont to 
luok upon her as a second o1 thnd class 
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The Storm of Euope divcited into Afic. — How Gicat Bntan wis diawn into Egyphan Afar — 
The Revolt of Arabi —Rre of Fl Wahdi —(Gmdon to the Rescu. —The Long mege of Khar- 
foum —Ydl of the Soudams<c Suonghold and Repatcd Dearth of Gordon —The Recall of 
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E storm of Ewope 1s not all con- 

fined within ifs naziow boundaries, 
but reaches over the world, and dis- 
chargen its lightnings, sweeps with 11s 
tenuble winds, and devastates with its 
floods and Ines Even now two Euo- 
pean powers, that are also Asiatic powets, 
ate confronting each othe: in Afghant- 
tan. and who dae siv that warn 
Ewiope may not result from ths dispute 
of Russia and Gicat Birt un “—the latter 
bung now, 6 60 often before, the way 
of the Muscovite empue to the sea, 
shutting up the path to the Persii Gulf, 
as it has forbidden the Strats of the 
Bosphotus and the prize of Constanti- 
nople In Afiica, as we shall see late. 
the powers of Lwope meet peacefully 
vow — thanks to Stanley and King Leo- 
pold. and above all, to Bism uch,—upon 
the Congo, but occasion of strife there 
is vet remote Elsewhere in Africa also 
the powers meet and conflict, at the 
mowth of the Nile and at ancient Cano, 
where the all-potent interests of trade 
and money haye compelled the govern- 
ments of Fiance, England Germany, 
and Italy, to concein themsclyes in the 
government of Egypt and consequently 
m the religion of Islam. The business 
interests of all are identical. but no other 
power has as much at stake in Egypt as 
Great Britain, fo: not only w it of 
moment to het that the government 
should be stable, solvent, and willing to 
pay the interest on its immense debts, 


but through Egyptian teritory passes 
the Suez Canal the gateway to the great 
Indian empre, built by the Fiench De 
Lesstps, but now chiefly owned hy Great 
Biitam Iti neutral ww ense of wat for 
the woild’s commerce, but the fortunes 
of war donot alway» 1espect the most 
gumded of igieements The necessity 
of heepmg at the head of affaus in 
kgvpt a government thit could be man- 
aged so as to secure the moneyed intel- 
ests of Europe was what provoked the 
one wi which Afi Gladstone's late gov- 
ernment onguated for it inhertted the 
othe: wars it has taken part m fiom 
Lard Beaconsfield’s ** Jingo” policy So 
When, in September, 1831, Arun Bey, 0 
colynel in the Egy ptian aimy, wd otheis 
of lus rank, herded an insuirection to 
demand a new minty; and when dis- 
satisfied with the new ministry when it 
was given. and ptill more dissatisfied 
when foreizn inteivention cime, the 
colonels diew the army into active rebel- 
hon , there was nothing for Great Buitain 
to do but put down the patiiots, as they 
called themselves Thus started the 
tiouble of the Enghsh m Egypt Arabi 
was an Egyptian, and the first of Egyp- 
tian blood who had held so Ingh a rank 
among the Turks. made much out of hip 
professionof patuot He wasanignorant 
man, — he could not read Arabic even , 
but he khnew his cougdry had heen abused 
long enough by ite Turkish rulers, who 
had plundered it by the Sultan's imposts 
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and tor then own extiay wances, and 
had brought it into debt on every hand, 
cumding the luchless fellaheen to the 
euth under bopeless oppression The 
min ww incompetent to ns dle of 
savior and Ins saccess would hive been 
zwunous to hs country. but there was 
never inv chance of Ing succecding — At 
thst there was talkyof the Sultan. the 
Kkhedive’s suzeiam, taking possession of 
the land m force but England would 
not have allowed that) if would have 
made matters worse insteid of better 
There was also talk of yomt occupation 
by England and France, but fimally the 
poluing of Egypt. the protecting of its 
helpless nonnnal ruler. the Khedive and 
the putting down of the rebellion of the 
colonely, Was comnntted to Eneland 
alone, and how she accomplished those 
tashs we need not recall in detail 

As before said, Araln was ignorant, 
the present Khedive recenth related im 
amusing instance of the depth of Jas 
iwnorance * T shall never forget,’ hie 
paid ‘one incident that occurred while 
he was pecretary of wa It wis it the 
time of the excitement abont the Ttahans 
taking Asub on the Red Sea It was at 
ameetug of the coumal where I pre- 
sided = Arabi said. ‘Italy must not be 
allowed to do this We will prevent it 
by destioying the Suez Canil so that 
they cannot get to the Red Sea’ I said, 
* What do you mean? You will deshoy 
the Suez Canal’ Why, the Suez Canal 15 
an international lighwav, and you would 
not be permitted to do 1t Besidcs, if 
you did, you would not prevent the 
Italians sending ther ships wound hy 
the Cape of Good Hope and ente1ing the 
Red Sea feqm the south ’— ‘ What.’ saul 
Arabi, ‘18 there another way of getting 
to the Red Sea thay by way of the canal?” 
The ft was that he had not the slightest 
idea of the shape or raison d’etie of the 
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Red Sea, though 1¢ ws a body s0 
mately connected with Egy pt that 1¢ may 
almost be said to be Egyptian” Not 
only war he ignorant, but we feu he 
must be confessed a cowaid, Jus sole 
Vutue was his blind fccliag. that every- 
thing was wiong, the tellabeen abuped, 
and the foreign officers, who really 
owned the country. inuech too alogant, 
but ths and the pm education he had 
in mnhtuy attans, did not suthce for the 
occasion — Alexandiia was bombarded 
July 11,1882, Sn Gunet Wolseley, who 
hid won .u reputation mn the Apshiuntee 
War ouived to tthe command of the 
Butish troops in the Nhedive s service, 
August 19> md Arab ind Ins anny of 
sixty thous mad Egyptiims were utterls 
10uted ut Tel-el-Kebu on September 13 
only thiee divs over a year since the 
day when he, at the heid of four thou- 
sund nen, had confronted the Khedive 
With «demand tor the resignation of the 
munisiiy and the formition of 1 new 
one, the assembly of the Notables, and 
a constitution Wolseley was made a 
huon for Tel-el-Kebn, md wAuabi went 
to prison, Was after wad tried for treason, 
and exiled to Ceylon, where he now 
lives, at the cost of the Eey ptim govern- 
ment, in a comfortable house at Colombo 
He 1s trying to kun Lnelwh, and is 
supposed to be ambitious of literary 
fame in a history of lus times, while 
without question he 1s getting up 4 cul- 
lection of autographs of his visitors, who 
all sign then namcts in his big book 
While the English were finishing this 
job, another much more tioublesome one 
was piepaiing foi them in Upper Egypt 
In July, 1581, five months after the 
military not in which Araln fiisé came 
inte notoriety, and when discontent was 
growing every day, came the new» of 
the appearance of a prophet in the Sou- 
dan, who asserted that he was the Mahdi, 
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the great pavior and ieoganize of 
Islam This was an event omimous of 
due disaster or nof, accoi ding as he 
should prove able to impose hinself upon 
the people, for there have been many 
false prophets presenting that clam, who 
have had pometimes gieat success for i 
time, but sometimes also none at ull 
The idea of the Mahdi 1s the sume with 
the idea of the Messiah , 1t 1s the Persian 
version mn fact of the Judan ouginal 
When everything 1 getting as bid a5 
possible ino Ishun, and Satan, on the 
Beast of the Apoc Uy pee on Antichiist, 
or the false prophet, whom the doctrume 
ot Islan calls Deddyal (the Tinpostor )— 
appeais,— then the true prophet ps to 
come This personage inust be of the 
family of Mahomet, af the head of the 
true behevers he will master. one by one, 
the Moslem hingdonms ind his title will 
he BE) Mahdi, on We whos led At the 
eoming of Deddyil too, Jesus w to 
descend fiom heaven, but not to play 
the foremost part. wom Chiustiin proph- 
ecy. but as assistant to the Mahdi. 
who will be bw Imam iter whom he 
will repeat hw prayers Many Mahdis 
have had then day, and ther tulute his 
proved them false prophets , this one. now 
he has faded willbe fatalstically regarded 
as anothe:, and the Mosleme will proceed 
to look for the tanue Mahdi, who should 
come afte: the false Ue had 9 good 
many Of the marks, he bor the same 
name asthe Prophet, Mohammed Alimed , 
Ins father bore the same name as the 
Prophet’s father, Abdallah , his mother, 
hke the Prophet's mother, was Amina 
he was forty years old when he appeared, 
and thit 14 the sacied age, — Mahomet’. 
own at lus revelation, and, mole- 
ovei, he had been caiefully biought up 
acc candidate, fur the position Yet 
against these advantages 1¢ must — 

said that the ulema» declared lim an 
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impostor, and the chef of Meera, the 
head of the sacred tribe of the Koreiwh, 
pronounced him the false prophet 
However that may be, Mobummed 
Ahmed has been cunstantly growimg m 
power to this day, when he occupies 
nearly all the Soudan, and he has cont 
the Englivh much money, a gieat many 
soldiers, and sevéral generals, chiet 
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unong them the strange hero Known as 
**Chinese Gordon ” 

The first attempt to bing the Miuhdi 
to telms was disastious to the small de- 
tachment chaiged with the duty. an- 
othe: fared no better, and in June, 1882 
he, with his Soudanesc, swept vut of ex- 
Istence the Egyptian .imy of the Soud in 
numbering six thousand men. under Yus- 
out Pasha, slaying all but a few soldier 
Fiom that victory be began offensive 
wal. overlan the wide county without 
check, and biought to bis side nearly 
every tube of the region He was de- 
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feated at Bari and again in hfs flerce 
assaults on El Obeid, capital of EKgrdo- 
fan whee he was thrice 1:epalsed and 
lost itis said, ten thousand men. Bat 
afterward early in 1843, he took Bua, 
and then El] Obeid surendeied, and 
newly all its gainson took service with 
him and Le made the town his dwelling- 
plue It was not until after this ti- 
umphant cacer, and the establishment 
of 1 mighty prestige with the lawless 
tubesof the region. thit the Egy phan gos - 
emment beg in to consider the necessity 
of suppressing his formidable rebellion 

It must not be forgotten that this region 
of the Soudan populated by intelhgent. 
Vigolou» and free races, had been foi 
many jyeus subjected to the grossest 
tyranny and exaction, under the raga of 
the Khedive Ismail and bis predecessor 

Betore this it was that Chules George 
Gordon had had las wouderful ¢ weer as 
Governor-General of the Souda, im 
whieh he had givatly lightened the bu- 
den of the cruel ule of Egypt and the 
atocities of the slave-trade = This wis 
the first administration in wilich = hu- 
manity and respect for the rights of the 
Suoudanese had been shown, and its ex- 
penence had mtensified the discontent 
of the people, and they were rife for 
revolt when the Mahdi gave them the 
opportunity and unpulse = It was a scat- 
ered popular movement that the Egy p- 
tian govetnment now undertook to put 
down The Khediye, after the fall of 
E] Oheid, org unzed such an aimy as he 
coukl to oppuse the dangerous rising, 
and sent it thither unde: the command 
of an Englishman, Hichs Pasha  Abd- 
el Kader, an Arab. with a small force, 
had already entered Semnaai and g-uned 
some success when Hicks ainved at 
Khartoum. m Mar@h At first, 1¢ seemed 
that Hicks would save the fortunes of 
the Khedive’s rule =“ He defeated a large 
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force in Sennaa, April 29, and ‘the 
Mahdi’s vizier was among the slam, 
winle the Mahdi: himself was shortly 
after heaten. and fled to Kondofan. 
Thereafter: for monthg Ticks had a 
enaieer of uninter:upté’ success, and 
things looked hopeful when, in early 
autumn he set out at the head of ten 
thousand men to quell the Mahdi: by one 
blow He was betiiyed into an am- 
bush, and his forec utterly desticyed, 
no Emopean at ul suvined, and the 
Egyptian campaign agunst the Mabdi 
Was at in end—the resources of the 
Khedive were exhausted 

The English had waited tov long 
Had they supported the Khedive from 
the stat 5 thes had morally bound 
themsels es to do by their suppression of 


Arabi’s rebellon the Mahdt’s cc ueer 
mieht hase been cut shat But the 


government hid declined to help Egypt 
in subjugate the Soudan Lord Gran- 
ville hid stated in Puhament m_ the 
sprung of 1888 that ** Ter Mayesty’s 
goverment were mono way responsible 
for the operations which had been under- 
taken on the authonty of the Egy ptiim 
government, or for the appowtment and 
action of General Micks” But when 
Hicks and his army had been massacred, 
a certain sense of responsibility began 
to ereep over the managers of Bntish 
foruizn aftans Sometinng must be 
done At once the attempt wis made 
to get Egypt to abandon the Soudan, 
for conquer it she could not, not would 
England help her But that was con- 
ceded—fo1, really what choice had Tew- 
fik, a powerless ‘ protected” prince, 
the mere admiuistiato: of British will? 
Then aiose the question of the garii- 
g0ns, thirty thousand soldiers, mostly 
Egyptians, m Khartogm, and Berber, 
Dongola, Kassala, and other places, 
who would assuredly be butchaed by 
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the fanatic followers of the Mahdi if 
they were left there. It was at this 
juncture that the Britasl thought of 
Charles George Gordon = This wonder- 
ful soldier of, fortune, whom some call 
the greatest Beglehman of his age, did 
not desne the work, for he hnew what it 
Was, none so well, and, moreover he 
had aheady half-engaged with the King 
of the Belg: ws to go to the upper Congo 
and supplement Stanley's work by ¢v- 
tupatiuig the elave-trade of Central Af- 
neato odor that he had gutted Ins 1¢- 
treat an the Holy Land where he had 
been meditating and jnoducing — that 
book of mnystical religious thought since 
published, yet. when he asked) the per- 
mission of the British government to 
tahe that service and yet aetun Ins 
COMMISSION as madpot-gcneral there ws 
sone dithealty made about i Bue as- 
sent wes e.uned when, on the eve of de- 
pairtuie for that service Grordon was 
sought for the Sondin The govern 
ment was not the inst to ash for Gor- 
don, that was left for the mewspiapers 
and they were not bachward om dome 
then duty ‘Said the * Pall Mall Gei- 
vette " * If we have not an Leyptim 
army to employ, andif we inust not send 
an Eueglish force, what aie we to do? 
Thee is only one thing thit we can do 
We cannot send a 1egiment to Khu- 
toum, but we ean send a man who on 
more than one occasion, has proved him- 
self moire valuable m= sumilar cnenn- 
stances than an entne army = Why not 
send Chinese Gordon to Khutoum, to 
assume aleolute contiol over the tern. 
tory, to treat with the Mahdi. to relieve 
the gairivons, and do what can be done. 
to save what can be saved, from the 
wreck in the Soudan? His engagement 
on the Congo could amely be postponed 
No man can deny the urgent need i the 
midst of that hideous welte: ot confusion 
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for the presence of such aman with a 
born gens for command an unex- 
ampled capacity mm orgaminy ¢ Ever Vie- 
to110n3’ almies, and a pertect hnow ledux 
of the Soudan und its people Why not 
rend hun out with carte blanhe?” 

The Butish govurnment hnew all this 
well, they huew Gordons gens and 
gifts and the great things he had done in 
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Clin and what former service w Gove 
emoi-Generu of the Soudin the most 
popula: one that ever ruled wid the only 
one that had ever done any good there 
exeept Sn Sunuel Baker But Grordon 
Wus A man of gieater resources and more 
stuking character than the excellent 
Baker He had shown on of lus eccen- 
tricities hy refusing a saluy of £10 000 
a year, when the Khedive appointed him 
governor of the tubes in upper Egypt in 
1877. and would tahe but £2,000, saying 
that the money wag wiung from the pov- 
eit of a wretched people whoin he pitied 

He was made a pasha, and, m February, 
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1877, he was made Governor-General of 
the Suudan ss In the course of that year 
he travelled thaough> the whole of this 
great roconsulate, settling difficulties, 
pacifying hostile tiibes, removing offieas 
who oppressed the people, gamime the 
love of the people by Ins brillant msight 
and unswelving justice, and winning wm 
almost superstitious admmation by the 
rapulity of his movements and the 
celerity of lis despatch of aftans The 
great work of lus admimistration was not 
the puting down of rebelhon im Dartur 
or the ending of the war with Alyssa, 
but the cuppling of the power of the 
plave-dealeis it the vers source of then 
supphes He captured hundreds of slave 
ealavins and put in end tou dominion 
Which had tor vears been stronger m 
actual influences than the powar of the 
Khediyve In domg this Goidon hast- 
ened the way of his own death (if. m- 
deed, he be dead) for when Ins able 
heutenant the Italian Romulus Gess, 
executed the penalty of death upon Sulci- 
man therobher chit son ot Zebehi, the 
king of the slive-tridems the act al- 
though Zeheln acknowledged ty nghtful- 
ness Was not forgotten or forgiven by 
that important personage who was able 
to duect frow lis det unment under »sul- 
velllance it Cany, the operations of trai- 
tots who opencd the gates of Khartoum 
tothe Malai But this i to anticipate 
Having these things in inmd the Buit- 
Ish govcinment did appoint Gordon, and, 
ever ieady to obey the summons to a 
field of nomedhate and picssme action 
he responded promptly. mtormmg King 
Leopold that he should hope to he able 
to carry out his engagement with him con- 
cerning the Congo after he had accom- 
plished bis work on the Soudan He 
went with the clear understanding that 
the end to be accomplished was the 
evacuation of the Soudan by the Egyp- 
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tian government The Buitwsh govern- 
ment hid the choice of simply aiding 
this policy, which 1t had adyiwed the Khe- 
dive to adopt, o1 of supporting the Khe- 
dive by Buitish troops, pamelous cnough 
to pursue wm active and destiuctive cam- 
paign against the formidable filse pro- 
phet Gordon made a memoiandum of 
hi own plans, which, as read now, mdi- 
cite the nnpossilnlitv of working im Lon- 
don andat Khartoum on two very diffe rent 
hnes The evacuation of the Soudan, 
the mere ieseue of the Egyptian gaini- 
sons, Could have been accomplished had 
there been no othe: considenitions But 
Gordon also plunmned to make a dispost- 
tion for the futme of the countiy = Not- 
Withstunding that he hid said it the start 
* Tunderst ind that Her Majesty 9 gov- 
exnment have come to the urvocable 
deciion not to Incm the very onerous 
duty of peecunmg to the peoples of the 
Soudan a just future government,” in 
the same parigiaph he went on to 
pay that. ‘*a5 a consequence, Hei 
Miayesty’s government have de termned 
to 1estore to these proples then inde- 
pendence.” and, fmther on, he pays 

** My idea is that the 1estoration of the 
country should be made to the ditterent 
petty sultans who existed at the time of 
Mehemet Aliv’s conquirt, and whove 
funnhes stall exist , that the Malid: should 
he left altogether out of the c ueulation 
as regards the handing over the country , 
and that it sbould be optional with the 
sultans to accept lis supremacy or not 
Ap these sultans would probably not he 
hkely to gain by accepting the Mahdi a» 
thei sovereign, 1 15 probable that they 
will hold to then independent positions. 
Thus, we should have two factions to 
deal with, namely. the petty sultans as- 
serting their seve1.l independence, and 
the Mahdi parts aiming at supremacy 
over them ” The arsenals, therefore 
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should be handed over to the sultans, and 
not the Mahdi, but m Khaitoum, Don- 
gola. and Kassala, towns which have 
splung up since the first Khedive’s con- 
quest. there were no old ruling famuhes, 
and there Gorfon thought 1t should he 
lett to the people to decide as to the aipe- 
nals, ete All this involved pieesely 
what Gordon had plamly sad he hnew 
the Butish government would not de, and 
what, in fact, it did not do | Neverthe- 
less it was with these ideas that he left 
for the Soudan * It would be oun img- 
wits to reconquer these people and then 
hand them bich to the Leyptians without 
guar inter of future good govarmmcnt ” 
And theretore, he did notdesne that the 
British should take the part ot the Eoyp- 
tiin government. but he did outhne a pio- 
samue of pust unig the local sult up as 
agunst the hordof iu prophet which imn- 
volved tu gre ut deal Luger force and more 
fightme thin the government at London 
ever contemplated ‘Thus although the 
goverment never promicd to fulfil 
Gordon's plans, 1t did express the utmost 
confidence un his wisdom = aid tell Inn to 
go ahead, with ** full digcretion uy power 
to retaim the troops for such reasonable 
period 9s you muy think necessary in 
order that the abandonment of the coun- 
try may be accomplished with the least 
pussible tisk to lite and property ” -And 
Gordon s uled with thr unrecognized but 
most senous differcace between Linself 
aud the government 

The lite Governor-General of the Sou- 
danieathed Khartoum Febiuary 1% 1884 
El fst acts were to berate prsoneis 
and prepare tor the remoyal of the gar- 
risun to Berber In nine day» more he 
had surveyed the field and come to the 
conclusion that 1t Wa necessaly. 1 ode! 
to accomplish his plans. to qush the 
Mahdi, and he began telegraphing to 
Sir Evelyn Baiing that 1t could then be 
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done without gieat costin men or moUucs 

He requned also for hr lheutenant whom 
but hi okl enemy Zebelu, the slave- 
tiade:'' Shortly after he astonished the 
wold by proclanuing m= Khartown non- 
intenference with the Slave-trade = The 
Imconsistency of this action with (ror- 
down plofessions and previous record 
seemed nnpessible to explun, but the 
British government expressed then con- 
fidence in his yadginent in the emeigency 

seven-cighths of the popul ition of the 
Soudan were slaves at that time, and 
Gordon had to reassme the Soudanese 
agunst the unpression dissemi ited by 
the Mahdi thit Gordon’s purpose was 
to extmguph then propenty in slues 

Whethar he intended o1 not, at the start. 
to subjugate the Mahdi he tound when 
he got on the spot thitaft ne did not 

nothing could save Egypt fiom his ad- 
vaneo after the Soudan wis conquered, 
av it soon would he, ind he thought the 
Butish government might bette: do the 
job then when it would be comparatn ely 
easy than suffer the influence of the 
Mihdi to spreul until he possessed an 
miesistible force = But the Burtimh gov- 
aument sent ne more tlogps and paid 
no heed to Gordon's dem ind for Zehehr 

Gordon grew desperate if we mu judge 
hy his despatches at the time and espec- 
lui, obs Ins diages since pubhehed 

Things hid been going constantly against 
hun Colonel Valentine Bake2, in the ser- 
viceof the Sult nas Baker Pasha, hid saf- 
fesxcd i severe deteat at Tohar. February 
4 Tewtth Bey had, uweeh liter tried to 
cut his way with his gurtson out of 
Sinkat but all the six hundred men were 
slam by the torves of Osman Digna whe 
Was now recommzed as the Mahd’s y27- 
t= Tohar had sunendered = A ma-- 
bacie of Egy ptians, endear o1ing to escape 
fiom the country, had occured at Shendy 

There had been a temporars glei of 
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success 1m General Giahams defeat of 
a foree near Timbhitat but that was 
more than oitset by the massacre ot a 
pat of the Egyptian army under coin- 
mand of Colonel Stew ut, for it revealed 
the exstence of trerchery , two pashis 
having been detected m= them negotia- 
tions and shot Meantime Gordon's 
communications with the world were 
often cut off. and 1epettedly he tele- 
graphed for reinforcements, declaring 
his conviction thit he should be caught 
m Ehatoum Apiul & he got though 
the following message to Sn Lvelyn 
Bang — 

*T have telemaphed to Sn Samuel 
Bake to mthe in appeal to Biutish and 
Ame2icin milonines to ave me £500 - 
000 to engage Tinkish troops from the 
Sultan and send them here This will 
settle the Soudan and Mahdi forevei 
for my part I think you will ioice with 
me J do not see the fun of being 
caught here to walk wbout the streets for 
years as a deivish with sindalled feet 
not that (D V) J will eve: be taken 
shve It would be the climax of menn- 
nevs. after J had borrowed money from 
the people here had called on them to 
sell thei grain at a low price etc to go 
and abandon them without using every 
effort to relieve than Whether these 
efforts are diplomatically coriect or not, 
I feel sure. whatever joo may feel 
diplomatically J bave your support— 
and evers man professing himself a 
gentleman—in private Nothimeg could 
be more meagre than you telegiam, 
‘Osman Digna’s followers have been 
dispersed’ Surely something mois than 
this was requued by me ” 

Eight daye late: he wiote as follows 
‘© As far as I can undeistand the situa- 
tion 1» this ‘You state your intention of 
not sending any relief np here or to 
Berbe:, and you refuse me Zebehr. (I 
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consider mypelf free to act according to 
cncumstances T shall hold on hee as 
long w I can, and if I can suppress the 
1ebellion [ shall do po If I cannot, [ 
shall retue to the Equater, and leave \ou 
the ndelible dise.ace of abandoumg the 
saiisons of Sennaar,. Kapsala, Berbel, 
and Dongola with the certumty that vou 
will eventually be forced to smash up 
the Mahdi under greiter difficulties, if 
you 1etain peice in Egypt ” 

Fo. months thereafter nothing wus 
heud of Gordon any more than if he 
had been mn the moon uA diary of the 
siege ot Khutowmn written by a news- 
paper cormespondent namcd Power, 
1ewhed London September 29, contain- 
ine the first mformation fiom the belea- 
guered place for five months W hat 
fighting Gordon did i the interim was 
from his steamers on the Nile | The long 
siege Wis sustawed, not by the bravery 
of the gurson for.as Mi Power wrote, 
the Egyptian soldiers were such pol- 
tioons that) = cne Arab ean pat two hun- 
died of ow men to fight.” nor by the 
abundance of provisions, for they giew 
verv scarce, but by the invincible spuit 
of Gordon This. however, did not 
make him more populu with the people 
of Khaitoum, who, doubtless. did not 
understand the sonduct of such a man 
I¢ was a month later before word was 
hid dnuectly from Gordon, giving details 
of the siege = =96At that time he had sent 
Impoitant sorties, and even expeditions, 
fiom Khartoum, in one of which Berber, 
captured in May by the Mahdi, had been 
yetaken by Colonel Stewart But, on 
the way back, Stewart and Power and 
another European, making then way 
down the rive: 1n a small steamer, were 
wrecked, and the whole party murdered 
by 4 local sheikh, in whose professions 
of friendship they had trusted. It 
became more and moie evident that the 
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Soudanese were impatient at the occupa- 
tion of their country, and more inchlned 
to accept the lead of theMahdi It was 
recoguizcd in England that this was the 
character, of the movement that con- 
tinued to be called a “1ehellion ” Mz. 
Gladstone, in Parhament, 1eplying§ to 
* Jingo” attacks, spoke of the Mahdi as 
one leading a people to freedom = and 
It was true AT the wlule = therefore. 
the Mihdi’s strensth continued to in- 
crease, and he was constintl g unime 
sm.ull victories, and dosing m= oon Khar- 
toum The dias of Grordon have 
enabled us to follow the whole course of 
this tune when he felt thit he was 
abandoned by the Biutish goverment, 
and when there was tloud cry went up 
im England almost to Cusine the gov- 
elnment but yet the anthonties de- 
clucd) Gordon mono dineer Lord 
Guansville asserted that m the House of 
Loids, and pad that if le felt himself 
abandoned, it was because the govearn- 
ment dkspatches had not 1 ached jim 
In May a ineeting of the Patiuotic Asso- 
ciation was held in St Jumes Tall, 
London The FErul of Cadogan presided 
Mr Chaphn MP moved and the Earl 
of Duniayen seconded «a 1esolution 
“that this meeting condemn» the aban- 
donment of General Gordon by Her 
Majesty's» mimste1s i dishonorable to 
them and disereditable to the country ” 
It was then declared that he had asked 
for money, and it had not becn pent, 
had whed for Zebeh: and had been 
refused, had prayed for troops, and 
been told therc were none = It was often 
said that Gordon could get out if he 
would, and there m no doubt that he 
might have done sv alone, but that he 
called, 1n his unmineing manne, * sneak- 
ing ont,” and he could not sneak. 

At the beginning of -\ugust, it 1s, 
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had fired about half a million cartridges . 
two of hiv little steamers had 1¢ec ened 
on them hulls nine handred and eight 
hundied Ints, respectively, yet only 
thuty men had bcen killed o: wounded 
But the strain upon the besieged was 
tayble Great economy of food wa» 
necessary cvely Oue Was rationed, and 
food had become thuty timer dearer 
than its usuil puce He had borewed 
money to feed the starving and he had 
Isucd paper to the extent of over 

26.000) while he owed the merchants 
twice as much morc He struck medals 
fo the defence of Khartoum. for of- 
fers om silver for privates mi silver- 
elt ind pewter These bore the device 
of the crescent and the star with a 
quotation from the Koriun a dite ind 
the imsauption Siege of Khutoum ” 
“School cliidien and women * he writes 
in bis diary. * aso recenved medals, 
“that To im verv popular with the 
black ladies of Khutoum ’ The stores 
of ununnution grew low, and had to he 
hushindcd very cacfally Gordon was 
evervthing without hun there wis no 
stiength whatever The nnuhtary the 
ulemis. sgjoumners, and citizens of 
Khaitoum on August 19 telegraphed 
to the Khedive as follows ** Weakened 
and reduced to extienuties, God m_ lus 
mercy sent Gordon Pasha to us in the 
amidst of our ciulamities o1 we should 
all have pezrshed of hunger md heen 
destroyed But sustained by hs intelh- 
gen¢e and gicat muilitiry skill, we have 
been preserved until now * That shows 
what Gordon was to lis Mohunmedan 
firend». yet at thir tune he was wiit- 
ing, ‘** We appeared even a» lary to the 
people of Khaitoum,.” because nothing 
that he asked for was grauted him 
Finally, August 26, he »sent to the 
Khedive, to Sir Evelyn Baring, and to 


known fiom the diaiies, Gordon’s troops «Nubar Paprha, this significant despatch 
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‘> T am awaiting the arrival of Biit- 
ish troops. in order to evacuate 
the Egyptian garrson. Send me 
Zebelan Pasha, and pay 
him a yeuly salary of 


#8 (400 Ff shall sumen- 
der the Soudin to the 
sultan as. soon as two 


hundred thous ind) Lurh- 
Ish troops have ‘nived 

It the rebels hall the 
Egyptians vou will be 
answelable for then 
blood Trequine £300 O00 
for soldiers puvamy daily 
expenses beme £1,500. 





‘ 
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TROOPS TOR Payer. 


Mc anwinle it had been at last deter- 
mined in Lugland to attempt the relief 
of Gordon On the 3thof August a 
credit of £300,000 was voted to prepue 
for such an eapedition, and Loud Wolse- 
lev of Eavpt was dnectly after an- 
nounced to command it It was resols ed 


| 7¥ to bud a railway up the Nile valley. 
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Fou hundred boats of light di aught were 
oidered, and ship-yards at Liverpool, 
London Tull, Hartlepool, and Dundee 
were busy with the nome of labor day 
and mght, presently four hundied more 
were ordered = = On the 30th of August 
the Nile was reported iising, and it was 
time things were on the move Lord 
Northbiook was to accompany Wolseley 
60 far an Cano There were prepara- 
tions swiftl, made im London tor the 
departure of the tlroups, and there wap 
gieat excitement a5 bome favorite 1egi- 
ment embahed upon the Thames Some 
troops were ordered from Indii, and the 
whole force to go south of Assouan = that 
18, above the cataracts, was determined 
to compiuse eight thousand = B1itish 
troops, two thous ind five hundred Egy p- 
tians, and a Motil: of nme hundied and 
fiity bow, the cost of the camp ugn wa> 
reckoned at £8,000 000 There were 
aheady ten thousand British troops im 
Egypt, and the reinforcements were to 
number five thousand There grew a 
great popula iterest in the war move- 
ment, for Jingoism is ¢ permancnt qu uity 
m England , the colonics felt the demand, 
and troops went fiom Australia and 
fiom Canada The Marquis of Lans- 
dow ne, CGioverno:-Genueral of the Domuin- 
ion, enlisted a contingent of six hundied 
hboatmen of the St Lawrence and Ot- 
tana, who had long navigated the 1apids 
of those mighty ine of the North, 
to conduct the thoop-bovts up the 
1apids of the Nile. under command of 
Major Dennwon of the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s body-guad The popular songs 
m London stieetp weie of Egypt and 
Goidon, and tlis interesting compor!- 
tion bade the Caughnawagas God-spced 
on their selvice — 


‘“*Oh, the East 1s but the West, with the sun a 
httle hotter, 
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And the pine become. 4 palin by the dark 
Egyptian watcr, 

And the Nile’s hhe many a striam we hnow 
that fills the brimming ‘up, 

Well think 3t 15 the Otlawa, a» we track the 
batte aux up 

Pull, pull, pull' as we track the battuaux up' 

It’s easy shooting homeward when we're at the 
top ” 


This 15 quite im the measme and spint 
of the Canadian ciettés, as they call 
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them and very likely was sung on the 
Nile among the boatmen’s own simple 
lay3,—a picturesque incident of a waste- 
ful and ineffectual wu 

Lords Noithhook and Wolseley 
teached Alexandila September ©, the 
same mght reached Cano and there 
Wolseley waited until the troops and 
transports had passed the second ctta- 
zact, the former }\ land, the I«tte: 
pushed by the poles of hundreds of 
half-fed laborers Above Dongola the 
adyance was to be by water The 
“nlistment of a camel corps, for the 
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crosame of the desert, — a novel experi- 
ment. which proved of great practical 
Sel Vice, — Was red The 1ailway 
coips were ‘06"°to buildmg aioroad 
across twenty ime» of desert beyond 
Sarinis toescape the Semneh cataracts 
When everjthmg wae ready Wolseley 
wis to advance to Wady Halfa and 
dnect operations thence Meantime 
there were many combats going on ovel 
other parts of the Soudan wiich were 
diammg the Englsh pmse and losing 
Engtish lives to no permanent purpose 
and little present effect The Mahdis 
force was greatl, scattered, and much 
of it uncertain) = The Mudu of Dongola 
remamed loyal to the Khedive, and was 
a bulwark against the Mahdi’s advance 
Now Gordon had made stuthing moves 
outside of Khartoum, and reports went 
ove: the world of the most smgulai 
eharacter, so that there was actually 
thumphant talk, Septembe: 21st. over a 
despatch from the Mudu 1ecountang 
Victories gained hy Gordon in July and 
August, the Jatest a month back, which 
the Mudu said 1.esulted in taining the 
siege of Khattoum But though the 
lines were bioken several times by the 
magnificent dashes ot Gordon and Stew- 
art. and the fvod supplics of the be- 
leaguered place 1 plenished, the siege 
was destined never to he rased It 
was on October 3, Wolseley bemg then 
at Wad. Halfa, and the expedition muak- 
ing slow progress up the Nile, that Gen- 
e141 Gordon advanced with two steamet» 
from Khartoum, bombaided Beiher, and 
retook it from the Mahdi’s foices, on the 
return from which expedition Colonel 
Stewart and Mi Power were killed 
This success had determined the false 
prophet upon an absolute investment 
and he gathered forces from far and 
near, and soon had over 15,000 méb 
around Kharteum 
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November: he called upon Gordon to 
suirende:, but that stanch heat did 
not fall him, and he returned answei, 
“6 Not for fen yeas,” and afterward pent 
word. ** When you, © Mahdi' diy up 
the Nile and walk across diy-shod with 
you hoops and get into Khatoam and 
take me, then I will surrender the town, 
and not betore " But. w a matte of 
tact, he did not intend to surrender the 
town, or hnnself. nor did be mtcnd to 
acvept from the expedition a personal 
tehef tor himself, o1 the iehef of that 
ganwon alone  .\bout tlie time, in lis 
diaty, he 21¢ peatedly expressed his detei- 
Imination never tv leave Khartoum 50 
long as there 1emamed a gation in the 
Soudan unrelieved, of: without a govern- 
incnt bemg established of some soit 
“If any cmissary o1 letter comer up 
here ordering me to come down, I will 
not obey it,” he wiote, * Iut will stay 
here and fall with the town, and 1un all 
Mbhs,”” for he telt that the people had 
placed in him then entne confidence, 
and it would be treachery m him to 
abandon them, even should he only stay 
as nothing but a private peion. without 
authouty Little was heard fiom hnin 
outaide for months, but a few words 
occasionally got through on bits of paper 
stuffed in the hollow of quills and cai- 
tied in the messenger’s bushy hau, and 
by other such means These were 
sometunes full of despair, as in a note 
recetved m November bv a fiiend at 
Cano saying, ** Farewell, you will 
never hear trom me again’ I fear that 
there will be,greachery in the garison, 
and all will be over by Christmas ” 
Sometnmus they were cheerful, as the 
line ‘** Khaitoum all ight, 14th Decem- 
ber,” which reached head-quarters. at 
Korti, on New Year’s Day. 

The column under General Henhert 


On the 4th of “Stewart made a rapd march acioss the 
ed ” 
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desert, ind the camels were extiemncly 
putisfuctory The advance had reached 
Gahkdal Wills and Loweryat Wells, 
neu Metemneh, January 10. and Gen- 
eral Gordons steamers were plying on 
the rnver between Khartoum unl Me- 
temneh, net only te kcep 
the witel-way open, but 
to communicate is soon 
as posstble, with the 1e- 
hef force ind to gather 
supplies which 

thes pucceeded 
mdomeg = The 
second 
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the forces travelled much more slowly 
across the desert than the, fist, for 
every ounce of food and water had 
to be canted, and there was temble 
suffermg from thist General Earle’s 
party were inwking theu way up the 
Nile, and the forees were eapected 
goon to unite On the afternoon of 
the 16th. as the httle army of 1.000 
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men approached Abu Klea Wells, they 
were attacked by from 8,000 to 10,000 
of the Mahdr> followers, at a point 
twenty-three miles north-west of Me- 
temnch * ud lost sintv-five am slam 
and == eighty-five im wounded, after 
hillng eight hundred of the rebels and 
wounding INANY More General 
Stewart formed bis troops mto a hol- 
low square, with his feld-jneces at the 
comers and with the invalids and = the 
provisions m= the centre The Arabs 
mide theu attack m «a tumultuous 1ash, 
duceted pnncpally upon the side of the 
aquaue held by the hussus = It was a 
fierce hand-to-hind fieht most of the 
thne = oA steady and deadly fue wou 
hept up by the hussars and the mounted 
mtiuntes. While the artery weuntupred 
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an entiadmg fae whiih piled dead 
Arabs up m heaps The space =m 
front of the Biitash right flank was a 
verttable slaughter-pen Dut among 
the English dead were some important 
men, most noteworthy bemg Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fied Burnaby, who made the 
famous *- Ride fo Khiva,” and who was 
killed by an Arah spear thrust through 
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his neck The victory had heen gained 
At great cost 

Twelve days later mother battle was 
fought at Metemueh and with dipas- 
ter General Stewat was désperitely 
wounded and two London ne wepapel 
cone spondents were hilled. —St Leger 
Teitnit, of © The Mornmg Post,” and 
Mi Cameron, of * The Standard ” ‘The 
hitle force, amid the stonm of bullets. and 
under commind ef Sn Chales Wilbon, 
began aietieat to the Nile, fining m a 
1unming heht all Uong the lne as they 


went Not till mght did the enemy 
Withdian But, having placed them- 


relyes ano a stiongly-furtified position 
ue Gubat on the Nile the Enelish 
thoops iested secure The next day 
fom of drordon’s steamers came down 
fiom Khatown, with a 1remfeurcencnt 
vf five hundied soldieis and = several 
guns) General Earle’s column in a few 
days anived at Berti, and occupied it 
There was now every hope of a speedy 
entrance into Khartoum Thi was Gen- 
e1al Wolseley » expectation, and the 
peopl: of London were full of r¢jo1¢- 
Ing 

Suddenly, without the least prepara- 
tion, a ciuel blow fell which crushed 
all the British hopes On the Sth of 
Febiuary the news reached England that 
Khartoum had fallen into the hands of 
the Mahdi, that massacre had followed , 
and that the fate of the brave Gordon 
was tuknown 

Su Charles Wilson had steamed up the 
Nile, January 24, with twenty men of the 
Sussex Regiment and thiee hundred and 
twenty Soudanese, who had but just 
before come downfromGoidon As they 
neaied Khartoum they found, to the 
alaim and suiprise, that every point on 
the way was m the hands of enemies, 
and when they had appowhed within 
cizht hundred yards of the walle, instead 
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of Gordon tv welcome them, the) were 
contionted by thousands of Alabs, wildly 
waving fings, and a dozen neces of 
aitille:y, backed by a thousand 11fles, 
opened fie upon them Against thir 
odds it was, of course, mposmble to 
land, and Whilson ictreated down the 
tivel His stermers were both wiecked 
on the way, by treacherous pilots, but 
the men all escaped, and remaimed thiee 
days on an island before they were 
rescued. The whole story of the fall of 
Khartoum has never been told by any 
reluuble person, though there have been 
a score of mimute accounts, each one 
contradicting every other The most 
that w credibly ascei tuned is that Khat- 
toum was betiayed by three Soudanese 
sheiks, whom Gordon had treated only 
too well Faiagh Pasha, whom Gordon 
had once bad condemned to death ant 
then paidoned, Ww said to have been the 
man who opened the gates of the aty, 
and some add cven that he wus the one 
who stiuck Gordon dead = Many pictures 
hue been diawn of Gordon's death, the 
most probable being that, heating an 
unusual noise on the street, he stepped 
to the duo of the government house, and 
was stabbed on the thieshold There was 
a 10omance which many wisheil to believe, 
that the brave soldier had been made 
cuptise by the Mahdi, who would treat 
him well, and. indeed, there are those 
who do believe that Goidon jet lives 

The stoi1y of the Soudan 1» not yet 
finished, though Wolseley ha» 1eturned 
to England with no new honois, and the 
gainions of the Egyptians at Kas»sala 
and othe: places have not been relieved 
Snakun, on the Red Sea, 1s 1n the British 
hands, the Itahans hold Massowah, 
against the protests of the King of 
Abyssimia, buf Osman Digna possesses 
all the countzy between there and the 
Nile, except where sundry fierce tibes 
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dwell that will not recognize the Mah, 
an the region 15 1n its normal state of 
predatory wa: The Soudanese want to 
be free fiom the Egyptiums, free fiom 
the British, and left to their own way of 
life, without the imnovation of the tax- 
gatheren, that leech that diains the hfe 
of the poor fellaheen Whethe they 
had much religous confidence in the 
Mahdi may be questioned, but he was 
a leader for hbherty «and that has 
been enough Of late Molwnmed 
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Ahmed hi been reported dead and 
revived again altcinately so often that 1¢ 
Ih somewhat . mystery. But if 16 no 
mystery that the British im the Soudan 
have sustamed great loss of prestige, 
and have accomplshed nothing townaid 
the stiengthenmg of then dominion in 
the East, whee they aie destined to be 
forever menned by the ambition of 
lets, the rivalry of trade, the 1estive- 
ness of subyert nations and the treachery 
of allus and tubutanes 
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CHAPTER NINETY-FOUR 


The Death of Victo. Hugo — The Greatest European Man of [Letters ance Goethe — Napoleon III ’s 
Iheconulable Foe — Lis Obseques — Ihe Pantheon Secula:ved —In Atate Beneath the Arch 
of Tuumph — A Vast Piroccssion —The Demonst: ition of the French People 


NE of the memoiable events of the 
piesent year in Euope, unques- 
tionably. was the death of Victor Hugo 
Long acknowledged as the greatest of 
all the poets of France, hving o1 dead, 
and tamous in his prime as the leader 
of the Romantic 1evolution in French 
literature and the august head of that 
schuol, he had become the principal man 
in European letters smce Goethe , more 
than that. he had borne 1 great part in 
the advance of Eurcpe towand tieedom, 
1 all held» of hte, m social and political, 
in national and inter national inov ements 
Boin an aristocrat, he became the most 
radu il and broad-minded of 1epublicans, 
and was tiue to the people in then storm 
asin then calm He had no toleration 
for tynants, nothmg could make him 
compiomise bis principles by condonmg 
the crime of the Sec ond of Decembe1, and 
when many anothe: 1 publican of 1818 
had accepted office and almost all m- 
munity from Napoleon III , Vietor Hugo, 
faithful to his piofessions, would not 
1eenter France, but hurled his fierce m- 
vective against ‘‘ This begga1-wietch,” — 
‘*Thas brigand whom the Pope hath blessed in 
all his ain, 
This sceptre-fingering, this crowhbar-handed 
one 
This Charlemagne by the devil hewn out of a 
Manadrin,” 


as he galled lnm in a poem 
Chatimeiés,” wherein algo he 


that while the great c:iminal reigned m 
Fiance. he accepted exile, ‘* have it nor 
end nor term” — 


*‘Be there a thousand, I am onc, or if our 
strength 

Have but one hundred lett, Sylla 19 braved by 
me, 

If only ten continuc, I w2ll be the tenth, 

And it but one remain, I then that one will be ” 


Afte: Hugo’» death the London 
‘© Times” cavilled. ab 16 had m Ins hfe, 
at hi constant appeals in behalt of 
cuuses fo: charity 01 pity, declaing that 
he did little for humanity, and that his 
sentimentalism was tathe: vague and 
mopeiative This was unfan and un- 
geneious. Victoi Hugo was as thorough 
a watuor for ideals as were William 
Lioyd Ganson o: John Biown, he 
was ready at any time tv lay down 
his life or sacrifice his fortune for the 
truth Some fat-vft day, when the hu- 
man race shudders as 1t remembers that 
society once practised capital punish- 
ment upon criminals — chus announcing 
Its own dishelief in that saciedness 
of human hte which it sought to teach 
—the passionate and constant profests 
of Ilugo against the barbaity of exe- 
cutioners will be treasured as memo- 
rialy of a courage which has had few 
equals m the nineteenth century. His 
sentimental appeals have done more 
for the progress of liberalism in legisla- 


tion and fn thought in Euiope than r 
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score of the most prominent English 
wiiters have effected  Reforme:, with o 
pen tipped with fire, the good man 
wiote his denunciations of shains and 
tyrannie without the smallest reg ud for 
the evil consequencer which his ding 
might hung upon himself. The pi uses 
at tlus moment accorded him in Fiance 
are somewhat extiavagant, yet it is not 
too much to bav that no other inn has left 
so strong in Mnplession on this century 

Ifugo may be said to have had thee 
lives — through all of winch auns a con- 
sistent thread of noble ctiort tor the 
noprovement of humanity Even m his 
eather pocims he w aleady the cates 
The things say themselves, he is but 
the medium = fis spnitas udehicate Iyie 
though which the wind of the world 
flows, awakening it to liunmontous notes, 
now tender,now muti In Ins imddle 
lite of stiugele and exile he yppears 
both as zafes and as consumnate aitist 
He hears the voices of the lndden chon, 
and mm i¢porting then messages to men 
he clothes them m most felicitous phi ise 
All that he does, he doen bust. it 1s 
pitehed in exalted key, his subject. as 
Emerson said of poetry, 15 alwaye 
‘“hfted into au” In the final peitod, 
when struggle is over. and when he 1s 
looking back. with gaze chastened and 
cleared by earthly so1ows, Ins whole 
strength 1s turned to the task of preach- 
ing love. reconcihation, forgiveness, 
perce In Senate and im his libiary he 
laboied foi mercy, for the comfort of the 
toiling masses, for the pacific «ccom- 
plishment of social reform He was an 
advanced republican of the highest type , 
and the sentiments which he so boldlv 
proposed will do more than anything 
else to bring about disarmament, arbitr.t- 
tion, sincerity in politics Men said 
‘the age of Voltane,” they will sav 
“* the age of Hugo ” 
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‘The burr of the great man wep 
préceded and accompanied by the mast 
elaboiate and exceptagmal ceremonies, 
notwithstanding that im lis will he had 
Witten that he wished to he borne to his 
graye in the hearse of the poor A 
committee 1epresenting the hest in Fiench 
liter iture, punting, and sculpture made 
prepuations to celebrate the del the 
government decreed the secular ition of 
the Pantheon to receive Ins remains, ind 
to the great scand ul of the Roman Chnich 
the stone cross that sai mounted its portals 
was hewn off in visible symbol of the 
divorce of religion from the temple winch 
Loms the Well-Beloved but. winch 
the Revolution in 1791 conse crated to the 
lustrous dead of the nation, entomb- 
ing therem Voltane, and Rousseau and 
Muabeau, which the Bourbons 1estared 
to the Chineh, and called by the name 
of Ste. Genevieve and which the prous 
Louis Napoleon, in 1851 give back to 
the Chinch after another bret pened of 
popula possession =‘There was a certain 
fitness that Hugo s sepulture should undo 
the consecration given by the grace of 
Napokon Le Petit His body conld 
not have been hnned there while the 
Church held the splendid building, for 
bell o1 book Hugo would have none. 
Not that he w is mreligious, although he 
1efused the visit of a priest in his last 
hous, bagvas not without God im the 
world Yn his will, or testament mystique, 
as it 15 called, Hugo made a plilosophical 
explanation of his behefs Hie has 
always and on all public occasions. when 
it seemed appropriate, affirmed his behef 
in God His contempt for the modein 
materialist was nearly as great as his 
scorn for the bigot, Catholic or Piotes- 
tant. His religion was the rehgion of 

itty, love was its central and in- 
purpose ; love for God, love for 
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All funerals in France ve sunoundedl 
with many ceremonwur obsersanoés ; 
the pomp »f de wth is, indeed, given a soit 
ot luxurious indulgence. and there has 
never vet been a thonght of adding 

Please ont flowers” to the elabcrate 
letters of invitation which are always 
dispitehed to fiends by the nearest 
ielative of the deceased, on heayy black- 
boideied paper, folded ove: and mailed 
without envelopes When the dead 1s 4 
distinguished man or womin there ae 
more pains taken, and among the features 
of French news always are the funer us 
uf notables Such an occasion has more 
thin once centred ot started 2 popular 
movement, and the government always 
has a cnieful overieht of the bazial of the 
miedt. asit had over that of Victor Hugo 
The Conservatives and the Monaichists 
had the notion that the funeral parade 
would be made the occasion for a mani- 
fest ition agaist property, o1, possibly, 
against the government, by the .Anaich- 
ists, im fact, the bawiqens were in a 
veittable funk The Cathulies felt that 
should the funeral be dizgiaced in some 
way by museonduct of the assembled 
thousands, they might say. * You see to 
what a secular funeral leads *" But these 
were all disappointed The management 
of funerals in Pans 1 under the charge 
of the Pompe, Funébies, a couperative 
society} under government pationage, 
which has the monopoly of the tiade in 
coffins, so that there are no undertakes’ 
shops in Pais, and which supplies the 
entiie machinery of the funeral at a 
fixed price, set down im a printed taf, 
A State funeral, hke that of Hen: Mai- 
tin, the lustolian, costs some 159,000 
francs, and the Pompes Funéb,es fui nashes 
a intster of ceremonies, a corps of g@figual 
mourne1s, huge mortuary caraggs and 
a colossal hearse, winle the gov ePument 
adds « galitary escort and immo | 
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The Pompe: Funébres did its best to 
fulfil the demands of the gieat occasion 
of Huyo’s bunial, but most of the dis- 
play was quite beyund its power and 
meope Greate: honors were paid to the 
poet than have been paid to any sover- 
eign of Fiance for three hundred years, 
notwithstanding his desne for a modest 
burial, beside the remains of his wife and 
daughter, which he m the httle giaye- 
yaid of the paish chuich of Villequer, 
on the right bank of the Seine, half way 
between Roucn and Havie The people 
would not have it so, and thus, although 
Ins body was bone to its rest on the 
piuper’s hearse, 11 was as the centre of a 
tinmphal procession, and. although no 
church 11tes were observed, there were 
such spontaneous demonstiations of 
affection and admiuation by the people 
a lendered the peifunctorv honois of 
clerical routine quite insiguificant The 
assembly voted 20,000 francs for the 
funeral expenses Committees were ap- 
pointed of the Senite, of which Victor 
Hugo w isa member, and of the Chamber 
of Deputies, to attend the obsequies 
Deputations were appointed fiom all 
puts of Fiance and Europe, from munici- 
palities, and from societies From the 
Academy were sent the last four members 
elected to the fellowslip of the Forty 
Immortals, —Pilleion, Mazade, Coppée, 
and De Lesseps The hst of the depu- 
tations filled seven and a half closely 
punted columns of a luge journal the 
evening before the funcral 

The body of Victor Hugo was laid in 
state, beneath the Arch of Triumph, 
duing Sunday, May 31 The evening 
before 1t had been placed in the coffin, 
in the presence of witnesses, among 
whom were Mme Lockioy (mother of 
Gorges and Jeanne Hugo, the poet’s 
giandclildren), Auguste Vacquerie, Paul 
Meurice, and Leopold Hugo In the 
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inner cofiin beside the body were placed 
the photograph» of Hugo’s eluldien and 
grandcluldren, a bronze inedallion of the 
elder Vacquezie, —the husband of Tugo’s 
favorite daughte:, Leopoldine, and shaier 
of her tragic death by the oversetting of 
a boat forty year ago, bronze medals 
of Iugo’s face, and a bouquet of 10%es 

Then the coflms were closed and early 
Sunday morning, mn the diwn of 4 beau- 
titul day the employes of the Poapes 
Fuaehies ecuned then chage to the 
Tinumphal Arch, hoping at that hom to 
be unintelupted in then work of mst dla- 
fon within the catafalque But so great 
war the cmiosty of the people that by 
the time the wagon cont ummng the body 
reached the Arch there wow a compact 
crowd of ten thousand men, with un- 
covered heads, all nound the square of 
the Etole The citafalque was very 
ligh. and nnmense blach velvet diaper- 
Ien, seamed with silver, hung wound it, 
while all around were he ips of floweis 
and wreaths, sever feet Iugh = The 
receptacle for the coffin was im tonm like 
& Vast Sarcophagus, blueh and silver, 
placed upon a double pedestal, and deco- 
rated m front with a crown traversed by 
palms, and a medallion of the Republic, 
with these words heneath ** Liberty, 
Equality, and Fi iternity.” This sarc oph- 
aguy was po altfully arranged = that 
from whichese: pomt one approached the 
Aich its black and silver were distinc tly 
seen 3 (irent mourning bands of cape 
were artintically droped from the summit 
to the base of the nnghty Arch The 
eatafalque was half buned beneath 
floweis whope perfume loaded the an 

The ** lost provinces ” wele given a prom- 
inent place, and among the mpcriptions 
were’ ** The City of Strasburg to Victor 
Hugo,” ‘The City of Mulhouse 

‘¢ The Ladies of Thann to Hugo" Neu 
by was a handsome wreath bearing the 
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words: ‘ The City of Boston to Vietor 
TIugo” (Under the superb sunshine of 
the afternoon the spectacle — with the 
faces of flags draped in black, the mam- 
noth lampudaiwes placed m a cucle 
wound the wAich, the shields bearmg 
the names of the poet’s works, and the 
unending crowds passing with bowed 
heads—waas vastly impressive Ateven- 
Ing, aftea the torches were hehted, the 
scene was wend = = The glitter: of the 
uniforms of the cavahy and mfantry 
guaids the mnocent faces of the young 
Children from the school bittalions, the 
uplifted visages of the rough men pass-* 
inf by, Inany with eves Inimfal of teus 
they, came beneath the Aich = the 
reverent hum of the myniads of voices, 
— all these were nnposing) = The Master 
reposed beneath the monument whieh he 
had so often cele uted m hrs vetse,—the 
monument which celc brates the vietories 
of Jemappes, M uengy., Zurich, Hohen- 
linden, Austaiitz. Evlau Above and 
wound hin were mscuibed the nimes ot 
thee hundied and eiebty-s1<) generals 
and one hundred and twenty-s1¥ vic- 
tones | Behind hi sarcophagus stitched 
the Avenue de Ji Giande .A1mée 

The grand procession and the entomb- 
ment in the Pantheon, on Monday, June 
1 were characterized hy teitmes which 
made them unprecedented in Pars = No 
such number of people has passed under 
the Triumph ul vArch during one d1y since 
the retunn of the ashes of Napoleon the 
Gicat to the Invahdes But on th it ocer- 
sion nothing hhe the eno:mous thong 
which gathered this moming on the 
Place PEtoile was seen = By noon there 
were ceitamly 750.000 people m the are 
between the Tumleiies Gardens und the 
Porte Mull >t and the net-work of stieets 
rediatins in all directions from the Arch 
By-gine o’ clock, the hour appoited fo1 
the assembling of the hundreds of assv- 
tom i) 
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cinta, which were divided mte noid 
than twenty-eiaht different soups, “the 
morning wan cool and Inieht, and the 
thio ‘gs were in the hest of good-humot 

All the exaggerated notions of the Con- 
servatives about the danger of a Com- 
munistic demonstiation were 2rendered 
groundless by the enengehe rction of the 
pole agents who, whenever they saw 
a delegition headed by 11ed fg, tovok 
possessivn of the emblem. ulvising the 
muanifesturs not to resist as it mnight be 
unpleasant for them to do so in the nndst 
of a crowd whose mayurtty wele cer- 
tainly anti-Commuuistic im sentiment 

There were but enghtec nu 1ed flags Liought 
from the whole of the Communist quater 
of Pans and from the vaneus cities of 
Fiance, and these wire taken away, to 
be handed back on the motrow to those 
who could show title tc them. The whole 
clerical paity professed to believe up to 
the last moment of the procession’s pas- 
eage along it» lime of route, that there 
would be scenes of wild diroider «and 
that the Commune would make 1talf 


visible and demonstiate its growing 
strength The Minwtiy felt that theie 


would be no manifestation, both because 
1t could have been instantly suppressed, 
and because even the Anarclnsts had 
decencv and sense of consistency enough 
to see that 1t would he wrong to man- 
fest at Hugo's funeral 

Those who were foitunate enough to 
be in the immediate neighnoi hood of the 
Arch, and to Ilovk down upon the scenc 
of the official ceremony, found it very 
picturesque and entertaining. There 
were the official delegations, accompanied 
by brilliant escorts of cuirassiers, the 
generals and presidents who iepre- 
sented the military household of the 
President of the Republic, alj.. the 


officers of the Legion of Honogigpg 
Ministry, the Diplomatic Coupee 
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. the Chamber, the twenty Mayors 
of Pus, the Municipal Couneillois, the 
Academicians in then somewhat glo- 
tesque uniforms , all these being harmo- 
Rioudy grouped about the towermg 
eatafalque, wluch stood im bold iclicf 
against the biuillant blue of the shy 
The ofhaial speeches began Of cnunse 
only those who were close at hind could 
hear them, and those who were fu aw iy 
missed httle. for, with few exceptions, 
the speaking was diy and tanec Emile 
Augie:, the poet’s old frend said some 
eloquent words, decl uing that the oee 
sion Was not a fuucral, but a conser te 
tion, and Maimoster Floquet entered mto 
dnect 1rnvahy with him by pronouncing 
it not a fnneial, but an apotheosis 
Tuge, said Plogquet, was the nme tal 
apostle who bequeathed to hninanity that 
gospel winch could lead the people to 
the definitive conquest of * Liberty, 
LEquahty, Fiatesmty ” M Goblet, 
presidt nt of the Chambers of Deputies, 
declared that Victor Hugo will remain 
the lughest personification of the nine- 
teenth certury, the history of which, mn 
ity contradichonrh, doubts, ideas and 
Qspnations, was best reflected m_ his 
works ° 

While the speeches we1e going on, down 
below, alung the slopes of the Champs 
Ely sées, thousands of workmen and wv ork- 
women were diving a brisk t2:1de m the 
leasing of ladders and the top» of 
wagons, challs, unprovised platforms, 
and othe: expedient» for allowmg the 
late-comers to see over the head» of the 
more fortunate ones who had preceded 
them Ambulating merchants sold san- 
sages and beer, cidei, wine, and brandy 
to the thirsty and hungry, who had left 
their homes before dawn in oder to be 
in time for the procession’s passage. 
The lame and blind beggaip sprawled 
upon the sidewalk; the blue-bloused 
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workmen chatted and lauched , and, 
deed, the whole mus of the populace 
evidently regarded the day more as a 
celebration of Huge’s glory than as the 
sombie occasion of hw funeial riges. 
This was well enough. for mourning was 
a week old, and the 1eal demonst: ations 
of guef on the put of the people were 
sincere and vyolumimonas enough when 
the news of the old poet’s death was 
fust announced = It should not be for- 
gotten too, that the ** people” meant to 
manifest, and did it, on the whole, ma 
very mtcIheent fashion 

The funeral was a litle moe thin 
twiee ab jurge aw thit of Cuuntctta 
The black masses of delegations which 
eame ito view mm front of the Arch 
seemed endless. Thev were not very 
ente1taming,— on the contrary, somes hat 
monotonous, but then numbers were 
over powell mg The wieaths. clowns, 
inseriptions, beds and banhs of flowe1s, 
borne in the procession, are sid to have 
cost about thee mihons of fiancs In 
this show the hearse of Ilugo was a 
somiie spot It wa» the same in which 
Jules Vallés. the Communist, lid shoit- 
ly before been borne to Ins list abode 
Of the plainest description, even the 
humble onnaments which usually be- 
deck it were removed Within the 
hearse was placed the coffin, draped with 
a black cloth, and two laurel wicath» 
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‘placed at its head. Thousands 
thousand, of school childgen, m- 
ranged in what are called the school 
battalions, and arrayed as soldiuis and 
sailors, and many thousands of the 
young men emolled in the gymnastic 
colps, were m the parade Thue ww 
nlso a vast thong of Fieemasons,. and 
the nnhtary patade was quite large 
The Aimy of Pup, ay the cops of 
20,000 oF 30,000 inen, all stationed hare, 
Is called, was on duty Thousands of 
poldiens formed a hind of Iving hedge 
to keep back the enthusiastic spectators , 
othe: thousands headed the procession, 
and kept guud over the eleven gieat 
ebanots heaped with floweis ind 
wreaths, and = stil other thousands 
nought up the 1ea. the sparkling c m- 
pany of infanty caval, and artuteiry 
hemg inteispersed with many bands of 
music <At the come: of the Laxem- 
bowg garden, where 2 statue of Victor 
Hugo ha» been erected, each group 
halted and the hands played a funeral 
muuch = -All heads were Dued when the 
simple hearse passed = The steps of the 
2antheon were covered yards high with 
flowers By four o’clock the last word 
had been said, and the body of Victor 
Hugo was borne to the vault in the crypt, 
and laid to 1est beside the tomb of 
Rousseau. 
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CHAPTER NINETY-FIVE 


Laborer~ to: Pesce —The New Teritones grnen to Ewopern Powena by the Conzo Conference — 
Tmpotbility of Permanent Poace — Believers in Aubin tion —M De Loseps and Vi Stinky = 
Lhe Uanted states of Furope — Victor Hugo’s Dream — Repubhcan Sc ntiment — The dtr ngthen- 
wing of the French Repubhe — Will Storm ind Cdm Foicve: Alternate in burope > 


NTHUSLASTIC believers im the 
possinhty of permanent pence in 
the wold might de1ive some support tor 
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thei belicf from the fact that .o many 
men in exalted station ate engaged in 
pacific enter prises, 1athe: than m those of 
conquest. They could pomt to the King ot 
the Belgians as a conspicuous instance of 
one, who, aided by the ablest and wisest 
of lentenants, has made what might 
have been a sanguinary and 1epréhensi- 


resistless, pushing forward of ervilzation 
into the tloubled wilderness M1 Staa- 
ley’> story and hr 1elation to the King 
of the Belgian in then jot magnificent 
enterpiise are now well-known through- 
out the world As the result of the Congo 
Congress, mentioned m a_ preceding 
chaptei, there has been a gieate: exten- 
sion of Ean opean influence over Afiican 
texntory than 15) generally supposed 
Mri Stunicy hnnself, in li tetse and 
excellent account of the Conference, 
save o*° Two Lmopean powers emeige 
out of the elaborate discuspions, pio- 
tracted for such a long penod, with 
enormously increased colonial posses- 
pions France 1s now muiptices of a West 
Afnic an territory, noble in its dumensions, 
equal to the best thopx lands for its 
vegetable productions. 21¢ch in mineral 
1epources, Most promising for its future 
commercial importance In ares it 
covers a superficies of two hundied and 
fifty-seven thousand square miles, equal 
to that of Fiance and England combined, 
with access on the easteimn side to five 
thousand tno hundred miles of river 
navigation On the west 15 2 coast lne 
nearly eight hundred miles long, washed 
by the Atlantic Ocean It contains within 
it borders eight spaciou» river busing, 
and throughout all ite broad surface of 
ninety millions of square hectares not 
one utterly destitute of worth can be 
found Portugal issucs out of the 


ble conquest only a tranquil, ulthegigh y Congress with a coast line nine hundred 
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and ninety-five English imles in length, 
thiee hundud and fifty-one thousand 
square statute miles im extent. a terntory 
large: than the combined areas of Fiance, 
Belgium, Holland, and (neat Britain 
Qn the Lower Congo, 1f5 11) e1-hank 15 one 
hundred and thee nnlesym length  Itcan 
now boast of healthy pastoral lands to the 
south, oil and rubber producing forests 
noithwad, mineral fields in the north- 
eastern portion of 1ts terzitory, and val- 
aable aguicultnral regions im its eastern 
boiders If her own population were added 
to the abonginal population of this Afi 
can colomal tenitory. and ¢<tended over 
Ite aica. there would still be pufhcient to 
give thuty-two and thice-fouths aces to 
each Portuguese winte ind blick subyect 
Hie: home and coloniil populations of all 
eolors nunber im all aight umllon thiee 
hundred thousand = The uc vot her terre 
totes in uAfmiea, Ani, und the Oceans 
measures seven hundicd and forty-one 
thousand three hundred und forty-three 
squate miles, or four hundied and seventy - 
four million five hundred thousand acres, 
—sufhaient to give eich subject fitty- 
seven aces = Great Butuan, on the other 
hand, with all he: vast acreage of five 
billion fifty-six millon of aues can 
only give tucach of he: two hundied and 
foity-nme milhons of people the small 
portion of twenty and one-fomth aces 
The International Association suiten- 
dered itp Claims to sixty thousand three 
hundred and sixty-s1x syuare miles of 
tennitury to Fiance, «and to Portugal 
forty-five thousand four hundied square 
miles, for wineh consider ition = six 
handred square miles of the noith bank 
between Boma und the set were conceded 
to it, besides cordial recogmition of its 
remaimmg teritoual rights fiom two 
powerful neighbo:1. To the world at 
laige. the two powers above mentioned 


have been also duly goneiderate, fia, 
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tlie teriitones surrendered te them by 
the Aproniation have heen consecrated 
to free tiade. winch, along with those 
recognizel an belongmg to the Assoc ia- 
tion, and jneordamed fo such uses, and 
thone yet unclanned by any power, but 
still reserved for the same privileges, 
form a dowain equal to one million 
sy hundied thousand squae ines m 
extent, thoughout which most excep- 
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tional privileges have heen secmed by 
the epidial unaumity of the 11verame ot 
the United States and k mopean powels 
for commeree = With due 1c se1ve for the 
soverengn nghta of Portugal and Zanzi- 
bar, this fiee tiade wea extends across 
Afiiea to within one degiec of the east 
coast, thus enlarging the privileged coni- 
mere zone to two milhon four hundred 
thoneand square miles ” 

The acqumition of these immense 
terntories by France and by Portugal, 
and the opening of the vast domam 
ef the Fice State to the one country 
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whieht sould*hecst profit by it» opening, 
to Great Biituna,—all this 18s emi- 
pently the work of Mi. Stanley, who has 
within less than fifteen years stepped 
from the position of a loving special col- 
respondent to that of the firet of modern 
explerers and a pohticiw and diplomat 
of ne mean o1de1 

All the distinctly great men in Ewmope. 
moun of compreli nsive Vision and accu- 
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rate knowledge. sre anxious for peace 
Bismarck hunself want» peace. and 
means to compel it by dcmonstiuting 
the uselessness of undertaking tv combat 
the arnues winch he could bring to bear 
against an intending enemy Thiers, 
even after the 1ude shock which his 
theones of the balance of power in 
Europe had received in the Franco- 
German conflict, hoped that European 
peace might be maintained, although 
in the ,er\ year of his death the conflict 
between Russia and Turkey was 1aging. 
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There 15 little need to 1emind the Amer 
ican reader that Mr Gladstone 18 a firm 
disciple ot peace, and that in these 
Jatter day» he 19 not averse to leading 
up to the gener adoption of the great 
piinaple of silntiation im mfern ihonal 
disputes 

All the intelhgcnt and capable politi 
cians in France want peace, it is only 
the blustermg and incompetent who 
cliumo. for a war of vengeance, ar wha 
would lithe to see Fiance entet upon a 
pohey of ulventuie, in connection even 
with the most Hlustuons alhes The 
poets, the philosophers, the great build- 
ers and enginecis, nen lthe the brilliant 
and phenomenal De Lesseps, ‘ue all in 
fiuor of peace, and the colossal vision 
of the old French poct—-* the UCuited 
States of Emope,” of which he tondly 
dieamed winle in lis eae amd = the 
1ochs of the Channel Islands, 1 often 
enough talhed of as the forerunner of 1 
possible reality But although hings 
labor m peaceful channels, aud dip- 
lomats prepue war that they may mamn- 
tain) peace, — although they establish 
formidable alluuces to prevent the pos- 
stinhty of sudden declarations of wa, 
theie 1s nv Man BO Wise and none so 
dang in Europe as to prophesy that 
the shadow of war may not fall across 
the historie lands, that Emope may not 
once more, and almost without waning, 
be plunged into a period of stoim just 
as she iw beginning tu appreciate the 
blessings of calm Every European 
country 1s making great material prog- 
ress, striving towards higher levels of 
education, of industry, of scientific and 
artistic attamment, but every one has 
some quarrel with its neighbor, or 1s in 
some danger from surrounding nations. 
None 18 completely at ease The fed- 
eration of which the poet sings may 
gcaicely be ed before the more 
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powerful of the great States have ab- 
sorbed such of the smaller States ns they 
wish to absoihb 

Men hke M De Lesseps and Mi 
Stanley) mm the calm and steadfast con- 
duct of their gigantic ente1 prwen, do not 
1eflect that they are sowing the seeds of 
possible conflict by opemmg up new 
fiekls for commerce and new highways 
to these fields When M De Lessep» 
dug his canals thiough the sands of 
Egypt. in the face of the sneets of Palm- 
enston, and indeed of ueauly all 
Enghshmen of influence, he scarcely 
thought that he was awakening jealous- 
lee Which night endanger from time to 
tnne the friendly relations of Fiance 
and England, neighbor counties which 
have every interest to 1remaim at peace 
with each other. and he has always 
persistently dcued, when led ta express 
an opinion with tegard to his Panama 
entarpuse, that there was the shlihtest 
danger of 1 collision between Emopean 
and Ameincan forces fur the control of 
the huge water-way connecting the -At- 
lantic and Pace oceans | Perhaps Mh 
Stanles, now and then remembering the 


eonflicts dong the sandy shares of 
Flonda und on the lowe: Mississipjyn 


between European nations long ago. 1e- 
flects that Fhance and Germany, 01 

Great Diutain and competing Euopean 
powers, may yet join battle beside the 
waters of the Congo Wheievel trading 
interests begin to contlict, war fullows 
with its devastatmg tread There 18 
scucely a wai in the Emopean calendar 
since the beginning of the century which 
is vot ducctly o1 induectly due to some 
difference about tiade o1 to some dete!- 
mined effoit to divert trade from one 
channel to another Ewope sighs for 
peace, but there 1s no peace, so long as 
interests are diveise, ambitions m 
fold, and the heart of oP 1s above 
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things deceitful and desperately wicked, 
storm and calm must have alternate rule 
The folly of an mcapable monarch, the 
precipitation of a prime mingter, or the 
energy of a merchant,— any one of 
these causes may plunge nator into 
the misenes of conflict waste tintold 
nullions, and 11 scores of thousands of 
lives 

It 15 difficult to find, in the growth of 
Republican sentunent m Euiope, any 
definite guarantee of peace The French 
Republic ha» been so busy with struggles 
to maintain and asseit its existence that 
it has taken no thought of foreign war 
futher than to prepare against a second 
disastrous Invasion Of It» eastein fiontier 
If Germany ehould by some cataclysm 
be transformed into a Republic, it must 
of necessity be for long yeais to come a 
military powe: ambitious, and perhaps 
inole aggieesive than the present Eimpure 
bas been The slow untolding of Re- 
publican principles m many Euiopean 
counties Selves, In a celtun way, to 
promote Luopean  diwsersions It 
unites Cathohe parties of different nation- 
alities into one compact body 1eady to 
rise at the bidding of a capable leader 
against nations and peoples against 
whom 1t would otherwise have no hos- 
tihty There» no denving that the in- 
fluence of the Roman church w» against 
the use of the people to power ** Gov- 
emment of the people. bs the people, 
and tu: the people,” does not con»st 
with the secular claims of the Pope 
The unftiendhiness of Church and State 
in Fiance 18 notonous, and naturally in- 
creases when the Commune jeals its 
hateful head in the As»embly, o1 in the 
City Council of Pats, as 16 18 doing of 
late, or when the government seculatizes 
the Pantheon to bury Victor Hugo The 


.»,jaaintenance by the Pope of his studied 


as “the prisone: of the Vatican ’ 
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18 BOthing but a refusal to recognize that 
the people have the supreme and ulti- 
inate right to choose thei own govein- 
ment. In Spain it w the clerical party 
that retards the advance of the Republic, 
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young hing is puisumg the only safe 
course foi hings nowadays, living simply 
and showimg himself deeply concerned in 
the welfare of his people 

Monaichical diplomats, winle profess- 
ing to look upon the giowth of Repubh- 
can spit with cquanimits, ale constantly 
watching an oppoitunity to do the Re- 
publican cause a bad tun It 1s not 
unreasonable to suppose that a». this 
hberalism becumes moie intense and 
Wide-»pread in Europe, conser ati es who 
have heretofore held apart fiom each 
othe: should flock togethe: for mutual 
suppoit At thi moment the English 
Toes offer a fine illustration of tlus 
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Germany a power really hostile to man, 
of Englind’s gieatest raterests abroad 
simply because they wish pupport in thei 
opposition to the demociatic pl ogramm 
at home 

There ww no space here to tieat on 
detail the giowth of the one Ewopeai 
Repubhe which has demonstiated it 
ight to hve duimeg the lat tew yeas 
Founded by its enemies in spite of them 
belves, and narrowly cseaping stiangula 
thon in ity cradle. the French Republic 
afte. numerour yieissitudes since 1877 
has reached a pomt at which it 15 afiaie 
neither of resolute conservatnes no 
halt-crazed iadiealys Mi Thiers whi 
had the 1ewud of his great service: 
duning the war and the Germain occupa 
tion in lis accession to the presidency 


fell before the teactionsmsts but lnvec 
long enough to feel that the Republi 
would) ultunately turumph = Marsha 


MacMahon, who maugurated the septen 
mal presidencies, doubtless acted ac 
cording to hie lights while in the exaltec 
office He was not strong enough 
howeve. to prevent the monstrous ijus 
tice of the counter-revolution of 1877 
as it came to be known m Europear 
pohtics This was a dehberate attemp 
on the pait of ninisteis hostile to the 
Republic to inaugurate a state of te1101- 
ism which should 1ende: the 1eestablish 
ment of monarchy possible In othe 
words, the conservatives, who had beer 
growing bolder: daily smce the fall trom 
power of Thiers, desued to provoke the 
Republicans into some breach of the 
public peace, and then, setting up the 
old cy of the necensity of onder, get a 
monzureh in before Republican mstitutione 
began to take 1.00t The magutficent 
prudence of Gambetta unde: the greatest 
provocation duzing tins whole period of 
zepresyion added immensely to lis 1epu- 


pauticul fact, otiving to cooperate wit, tation It pw ed that he was well 
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qualified to take the lead im the moderate 
Republican party which was afterwaids 
slmitted to be his natural ght = Eyen 
Tinets was surprised to find Gambetta 
60 much of a statesman as he proved in 
that crisis 

The Bonapirtists were active, but not 
in the front of this conspiracy against 
the Republic The death of Napoleon 
IIT, m 1873, in the sylvan 
reclusion of Chiselhurst =m 
England, i1emoved the «clef 
pietende: fiom the scene, ae: 
and but little fear was had 
of the movements of his son, _ 
Who was quietly finishimg hip 
education in an English mile 
tuy actdemy But no one 
hnows what party might have 
come uppe1lmort had a bicach 
of order been provoked ud 
the Repubhie destioyed in 
WT | Tt was inespressbly 
pad that M ‘Thiers should 
pass away when tars cloud 
of dukness was over the 
countis for winch he had 
done so much, — sad that his - 
last days iumght not have 
been cheered by the spectacle 
of a suc cessful hiberal gov ern- 
ment, Ihe that to which he 
frankly owned his own con- 
version The funeral of this great 
and good man, on the 8th of Sep- 
tembe:, 1877, was one of the most 
striking spectacles that I ever wit- 
nessed The Republican party intended 
to make it a tremendous manifestttion, 
but felt the necersity, 1 doing this, of 
preventing, at all cost, any violence or 
display of stiong emotion, as this would 
have afforded « pretext for the repression 
winch was ready to hand The dead 
Thiers, followed to Péie La Chaise by 


thousands upon thousatids of 





distin- 
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guished men fioin all parte of Franpee 
and of Euope, between ines of silent 
men und Women. wah & warning to the 
WINIStLy In powe: that it could not tun 
a nation aside fiom it convictions. A 
million of people on foot in Paw op that 
September day proclaimed then devetion 
to the Republican idea which Tinets 
had so frankly defended, after having 
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been, as he was wont to say st monanch- 
ist almost all he hfe Pup on that 
day, learned a lesson of selt-control 
which han been very useful to 1t m 
many tioublous time» late: on 

No Amenican 1reader who has not 
hved m Emope can form any adequate 
idea of the piessme biought to beu 
upon Repnblicans dung this yeu of 
1877 mm Fiance The whole weight of 
prejudice, of the prestige of centuries 
of wealth, of estabhshed religion, was 
Srought to bear upon hberals, and the 
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burden was so grievous that at times 
they could scarcely support it Distin- 
guished orators and publiciets were 
compelled to speak in little and ill- 
ventilatcd halls, to which none but then 
conagitgents wele admitted, and these 
by ticket in the old, stingy fashion m 
force unde: the Empire. Public mect- 
ings im their bioadest pense were un- 
known. Louis Blanc iefused me a 
ticket to one of his addresses before 
Ins constituents, saying. that if I wee 
ized as a non-yoter the conse- 
qa@ences for me and for the controllers of 
the meeting would be most unpleasant 
When this final conse, ative effort was 
at an end, and the weights were taken 
from the Republic’s breast, there was 
lapid progress for several years; yet the 
almost majestic programmes of men hke 
Gambetta were thwarted and even set 
aside because of the jealousies of infe1lor 
mcn, the intrigues of churchmen and of 
specialists Gambetta hada fine political 
career a» Piesident ot the Chambei, in 
which official position he was vely powel- 
ful , but his enemies, afte: having «row ded 
bun out of the presidential chau and 
forced him into the muinist1y. which he 
did not wish to enter. merely that they 
micht have the pleasme of compelling 
hin to leave it afterwards, made lus 
latter days unhappy H1s death, which 
was caused hy a pistol wound in one of 
his hands at a time when his system was 
gientls enteebled, would have been a 
catastiophe for the Republic had he not 
left belund him capable men who could 
cariy out the bniliant progiamme he 
had sketched. He left behind him not 
only this noble plan, but an untatnished 
leputation as an adimunistrator in tioub- 
lous times Looking at his picture the 
night after his strong and earnest life 
ended with the year 1882, I was p:o- 
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vigor with which his face was filled It 
was not a handsome face, nor jet an 
artistic or lefined one, but a stranger 
who had heaid httle of Gambetta, and 
who had neve seen him, would say, in 
contemplating it. ** This 19 the face of a 
man of \ast power, who would overcome 
obstacles unsurmountable by othe: men, 
who would not be cast down in adveisity , 
a man fertile in surprises. abounding in 
unexpecting triumphs, capable of turning 
imminent dangei into immediate victory ” 
He will long be 1emembered as the pas- 
slonately eloquent lawyer, thedefende: of 
Baudin, the mighty tarhune, the bulliant 
member of the opposition to the Second 
Empue, the ex-dictato:, the fiery soul 
which could not lnook the idea of tame 
submission even when all hope was lost, 
the noble parhamentaiian, the smcere 
Republican, the patiot, the adroit and 
fai-seeing Republican He was the 
fountain fiom which sprang the Re- 
publican energy. There were moments 
when the entue Republican onzanizaton 
of the count: y seemed epitomized yn him 
He was leader, teache:, master. father, 
mentol 

It was commonly said in Germany, 
after Gambetta and Shobeleff had both 
disappeared from the scene ot Curopean 
action, that Piussia had been spared by 
piovidential intervention 1m he: behalf a 
tremendous campaign against her Its 
certain that General Skobeleff— whose 
brilhant young life was cut short by a 
swift stroke of fate in Moscow. where he 
Was sujourning in one of the intervals of 
his busy military caree: — and Gambetta 
were both much m favor of a war against 
Germany, a wai the date fo: which wa» 
by no means decided on . awarwhichcould 
not be indefinitely postponed Taken 
between the millstones of Russia and 
of France, some of the German pvoples 


foundly umpressed with the abundang, might possibly have been ci ushed 
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After the death of the Prince Impenal, 
as the English people still continue to 
call the son of Napoleon III , the hopier 
of the Impenalist party in Fiance fell to 
the ground The young prince had hada 
good mulitary training, and was a gallant 
soldier, but his ekill and zeal availed 
him nothing against the a.iows of a few 
naked South Africans, and he was bought 
home to he in the little chapel of St. 
Mary’s at Cluselhurst, to which the 
Empiess makes melancholy pila images, 
often mouinfally alluding to it as the 
shiine which holds the wieck of all het 
earthly grandeur and he: hopes The 
funeral of this young prince at Clinel- 
huist was a very remarkable aftan = It 
nought out the whole stiength of the 
Evgleh anstocracy, which adopted the 
oceasion as 2 kind of manifestation, even 
the Queen comme, to pay he: last respects 
tothe son of Napoleon TII [twas obse1y- 
able, however, that there weie but few 
French people piesent, and searcely any 
who 1epiesented the Inghest genius o1 
intelligence of France 

The Republhe goes steadily on its way 
rejoicing, now and then m fear and 
trembling, but neve: retieating, and its 
influence in Europe 1s wider than Wb 
imagined by even the most enthusiastic 
French Republican Threstened men, it 
is eaid, hve long, and the downfall of 
the Republic has been predicted so often 
by England, Germany, even Ital), by 
Austria, by Spain, and by othe: powers 
too numerous to mention, that its longev- 
ity 1s now believed in. It had but one 
victory to accomplish, — the victory ove: 
itself, ove: its follies and licenses, which 
had been so conspicuous in the past; 
and when the huge pageant, greater than 
any ever before seen m Paris, poued 
through the Champs Elysées the other 
day, behind a simple hearse, in which the 
body of the master poet of his tame was 
carried to the Pantheon, it was notice- 
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able that Jacobinism and anarchy were 
scarcely represented at all in the throng , 
and even Jacobins and auichists who 
had the audacity to parade were com- 
pelled before they took pat in the 
procession to lay aside then flies and 
emblems On the day of Victo: Hugo's 
buial lustenmg Euope seemed to hea 
a voice from the Pantheon preaching, as 
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the poet had preached all his hfe long, 
peace and good-will, fratei nity of peopler, 
unity of action and of sentiment, the 
abohtion of superstitions and foirmular- 
isms, diffusion of education and of hght, 
pardon, reconciliation. and hopeful 
struggle towards the highest ideal Eu- 
Yope hstened, but will she take the 
words to heart? Will she not alternate 
fiom storm to calm, from calm to stoim, 
through the latte: year» of this century, 
as she has through ite first and miidle 
pe1iods, putting away fiom her the noble 
epoch of continuous peace and harmony 

the vencrable poet so boldly jo- 

led? 
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fite, fare, fit, organ, faagie@r, fit, 4 similar to but longer than &, 2 the prolonged sound of 4, @ the sh« 
sound of 4 ¢ass méte, her, é less prolonged than é, m&t, mét B hard pine, p!n, pin, fir. fi blends t 
sounds of n and yconsonant Boston, w5dl, m6on, ndte, note, ndt, ndt piire, rit » soft z D similar 
the sound of th in this, @, K, the sound of ch in the Scottish woid loch Ha strongly aspirated h_ | 
iiquid) hhe Ih in mihd& M,N,and N° are nasal Rk the sound of rr m tenor4triled) u indicates t 
suund of the Frenda u, 0 the sound of the French eu, i the short soundof u-_- @ ~similar to our 
~ the vowels jomed by it are pronounced almost in one syllable 


A. 


Abderrahman, abd’er rin’m4in 
About, 2’boo’ 

Alcantara, 4}-kiin’t4 14 

Alcazar de San Juan, #)-h4ther dA sin 
Aldobranduuai, Zi-do brin-dee’nee 
Alvensileben, 4l’vens-14 ben. 
Alszey, Alt’si 

Amuens, am’e enz 

Andiricu, 5wv‘dre‘vh’ 
Angouléme, @, dbvegovu’lém’ 
Appenwebrer, Ap’pen-ti’er 
Aranjuez, 4-rin-Hwéth’ 
Arnault, in’/ndv’ «+ 

Asniéres, As’nc-aiz", : 
Aspromonte, 4s-pro-mon’ta. 
Auber, d’bair’ - 
Augier, 5 zhe-&’ 

Austerhts, aws’ter-litz 
Auteuzl, o’tul 


i, 
B. 


Bapaume, ba’ ponr’. 

Barberini, bar-ba-ree’nee. 
Barthelemy, bar’t4l’me’ 
Batignolles, ba‘teen’yoll’ 

Bayreuth, or euth, bi rath. 
Bazeulles, bi’ 

Beaugen zhon@see’. 
Benedetti, 6a na det’tee. 

Buarritz, be ar’rits’ 

Buevre, be-mv’r’ e d 
Bischipim, brsh’hime ~- 

Butche, or Bitsch, beetch. « F 
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Blanqui, HIAN‘’he’ 

Bonjean, bén’zhd.’ 

Boulogne, bov’ lofi’ 

Brasseur, bri’sur’. 

Bucharest, or Bukharest, bu’ ko-rést’ 
Buzanoy, bu’zin“see’, 


Cc. 


Canrobert, hén‘ro’bair’. 
Carlerahe, harls’roo*, 


Cav: Lit’ van’git!’ 
Cayetmne, Ld-yEnah er kid. 
Cellun, chél-lee’nee 
Cespedes, thés-pa’pés 


Chal sh’16ne af 

Changar ter, ‘ahd. ‘gitr‘neal. 
sh8’to’din@. 

Cherboyeg, sien’ birg. 

Ghouwy, shwi’e’ 

Civita Veoehya, chee’ve-t4 vék’he-A, “ 


+ "<Coblentsz, ho’blinss’. 
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Decases, deh-kitz’ KE. 
Delacroix, d'if’/krwa’ a ee 
De Moducr, dh méd/e chee ara oe ee 
De Wunpffen, deh @imp’fen ' , 
dec’4r EKoezanlik, kéc’n lik e 
Dombrowsk), dom-brov’skee L 
Donchery, don’ sheh ree’ 7 
Drouyn de Lhuys, dRoo’4n’ deh lu-e’. Laboulaye, !it’boo’l4’ 
Duloigno,-dool-cheen’yo ia Chase, }4 shiz 
Dun‘staff nage La Cretelle, la’hreh tél’ 
Dupin, du’p4n’ Laferté-sous-J ouarre, |4 f€r’th’ soo zhoo-ak’ 
Lanjuinais, 16\zliu-e’nl’ 
E. Lausanne, 16’7Ann’ 
Le F16, leh fio’ 
Boouen, 4’koo 5x°” Leabuitz, lib/nits 
Bila, 4 meel’ec a Levallois, leh \al’na’ 
Einghien, 5a‘ ‘ghe Ave’ Lagne, de, deh 1éf , 
Bapartero, é- par ti’ro Laguria, lee goo’re-2. 
Budes, ud Iamoges, lee’mozh’ 
Loftscha, loft’ch2 
F, Longwy, léx°’ vec’ 
Plavigny, fia’veen’yee’ M. 
Floquet, flo’hd/ P 
Flourens, floo’r3\’ Bauer, mi’er 
7 Mains, ménts 
Marseilles, mzr-sa)z’ 
G. Mars la Tour, 12h ‘1a’toor’ 
Gabrova, g4-bio’v4 te Mediomat/rio1 (1n anciest name of Metz) 
Germershemm, gheh’mers-hime’. Meudon, mi h’ddv/ 
Ghuika, Fee’ha Meurice, mvh’1és-’ 
Giordano, jor da’no Moarthe, myst. 
Giurgevo, joor j4’va Mesiéres, méz’e air’ 
Glogas, glo’giw Miullass, mil’1a’ 
Goethe, go’tch. Miuot, me’o’ 
@ortschako& gor’chi-kof’ Mirabsau, me’rf’bo’ 
“Wuerrero, pér ri‘ro Montpenser, de, deh mén’pin‘se-d’. 
: ube, de, deh gwcez . Murviedro, moor-ve 4/dro 
: H. & N. 
i Manteusl, néxetu? 
Haguenan, hig’nd’, 01 Ag“nd’. Warvaes, naw éth’ 
b Matsfeldt, hats’fele’ « Nemours, veh-moor’ 

. Herachus, hér a-cli’us - ee Weuully, nt h’yee’ 
Hohenhnden, -tind’qn. Wétre Dame, not’r dim. 
Hohenlohe, ho’en o’gh. 

Hyacanthe, et sant’ oO. 
Hiytcos, cc-ain/.. Odescalol, o-dés kii/kee 
Offenbaok, of’fen-bik’ 
pes, Pee a 7 P. 
Jeréé dg ln Frontera, wi-rlth’ di 14 fron-th’ de, delpl1#’ din’. 
Jqaokim, yo’4 iim 


Join t, ship’ vgs!” leh pan® or ee guh’ 


864 
Perugia, pa-roo’sa 

urg, {als“boor’. 
Pitesti, pe-tés’tee 
Pucklet, puk’Jer 
Queretaro, 14-rh’t4 ro 

R. 

Ragusa, ri-goo’s4. 
Rambouiullet, 16 whao'yh’ 


Reichshoffen, nhs*kof fén’ 
Riberm, re-1 4’ra 

Rami, :ee’me-ne. 
Rodnguez, ro-dugh@ieh 
Roncesvallea, sn'‘be-vil'lés. 
Rospagiioai, rps-pél yo’bee 
Roubaxz, roo’bh’ 

Rouen, roo’en 

Rueal, rwal 

Rustchuk, roosg-chooh’. 


Saarbrdok, sfir’b uh 

Saargemund, +4r’gheh munt’ 
Sagun’tum (anciest name tor Murviedro) 
®t. Brhenne, «int A’te enn’ 

St. Bilaire, svt ce’JAn’ 

Saint Lazare, »4n@ 1a’zaK’ 

St Onen, sint wine 

St Symphorien, s4n°¢ seem’fo'ree’An” 
Sanseet, »3’sd’ *,, 

San Juan, «in Bpo-an’ 

Santa Crus, <in't4 hroos 

Saragossa, s4 r4-gos’s4 

Sarrelous (Saar-Lows), siz-too’ 1S 
Save, s4v, or sav 4 
Soeaux, sd =a 
Schiltigheim, shil’hc-hime’ 4% 
Schleswig-Holsteiu, shié-’@ig tol’stine. 
Schoelcher, shol’Ker, or sho’él’shair’ 
Schoenbrunn, shén’brdén 

Soutari, skoo’t4 re 


GLOSSARY 


Sevres, »évr 
Simuitsa, swn-nit’si. 
Spalatro, sp4-li’tro 
Suresnes, su‘ramn’ 


T. 


Temesvar, tém’esh \4r’ 

Thners, te’air’ 7 
Thionville, te’dv°vecl’ 

Todleben, tit’la’hea 

Tourgueneff, too: ‘Beh néf, 
Trebigne, t:4-been’ya. 

Trieste, tre ést’ 

Trochu, tro‘shu’ 

‘rosachs, tios’ahs 

Trouville, troo’veel’ 


V. 


Vacquern, vi’hA're’ 
Vaillant, vi‘yén’ 
Valladolid, \4)‘la-do-lid’. 

Vallda, vil’yés 

Vauban, vo'bin’ 

Velasques, vA-lip’kéth 

Versailles, ver-salz’ 

Vierzon, ve-2r’2bn”’ 

Villeymf, veel’zheeef” 

Willeneuve, veel’ayv’, 

Villiers-le-Bel, ver’yi’ Ich bli 

‘Vinon, da, di y 

Von Hohensailern, fon ho’en-tsol/légn. 


& 


WwW. 


Walewski, wi lév’skee, 
‘Wenel, @h’sel 
‘Whesbadien, ¢c¢s"bAden... 
Wintethalter, @in’ter-hAf'ter 
Woerth, vo air’ 
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Zarbaran, thoor hives’. 
Zunoh, zoe*nk 


